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MONDAY, JULY 16, 1956 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SprEcIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON TRAFFIC 
SAFETY OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND Foreign CoMMERCE, 
Washington, D, C. 


The special subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to notice, in 
room 1334 of the House Office Building, Hon. Kenneth A. Roberts 
(chairman of the special subcommittee) presiding. 

' Mr. Roserts. The Special Subcommittee on Traffic Safety will 
come to order. 

At this point in the record I will insert House Resolution 357, which 
outlines the scope of the work of this subcommittee and the authority 
of the subcommittee to pursue its inquiry in this field. 

(H. Res. 357 is as follows :) 


[H. Res. 357, 84th Cong., 2d sess. ] 
RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, acting as 
a whole or by subcommittee, is authorized to conduct a full and complete inves- 
tigation and study of the large increase in traffic accidents on the streets and 
highways of the United States during recent years, in order to determine (1) 
the extent to which excessive speed, intoxication, lack of adequate safety inspec- 
tion of vehicles, insufficiently strict State and local laws, poor condition of high- 
ways, and other factors have been responsible for such increase and for the 
resulting deaths, personal injuries, and economic losses, and (2) the measures 
which may be taken by the Federal Government to assist in eliminating such 
accidents or reducing their frequency and severity. 

The committee shall report to the House (or to the Clerk of the House if the 

House is not in session) as soon as practicable during the present Congress the 
results of its investigation and study, together with such recommendations as it 
deems advisable. 
; For the purpose of carrying out this resolution the committee or subcommittee 
is authorized to sit and act during the present Congress at such times and places 
within the United States, its Territories and possessions, whether the House is 
in session, has recessed, or has adjourned, and to hold such hearings as it deems 
necessary. 

Mr. Roserrs. This subcommittee is meeting this morning to begin 
hearings on one of the most important problems facing the country 
today—the wholesale slaughter on our highways which has taken 
nearly 40,000 lives a year. The tragic annual loss from traffic deaths 
and injuries staggers the imagination. 

_ Even though this problem is so staggering and immense, reaching 
into every ‘State and local community, there is no reason for us to 
throw wp our hands in despair. Certainly a problem created by 


1 
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human ingenuity in the development of the modern automobile on 
our national highway network can be met in a measure by giving it 
serious thought and earnest consideration. 

By calling attention to some of the problems and pointing out what 
serious-minded and dedicated men in various fields of activity are 
doing, the subcommittee hopes to accomplish much in promoting 
efforts to reduce this highway slaughter. 

The subcommittee is well pleased with the spirit of cooperation we 
have met on all sides. We feel that where there is a will there must 
bea way. We invite and welcome the continued splendid cooperation 
from all of those interested in doing something about traffic safety. 

Our first witness today will be a distinguished United States Senator 
who has made an extensive study of the problem of traffic safety. 
Senator Douglas, we are happy that you could take the time from 
yous other duties to be with us today and give us the benefit of your 

nowledge of this subject. Our first witness will be the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois. 


STATEMENT OF HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Senator Dovetas. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
I want to express my appreciation for the invitation that you ex- 
tended. Lest Members of the House think that I am forcing my tes- 
timony upon them, I may say that I come only in response to the invi- 
tation of the chairman. 

Mr. Roserts. Senator, I would like to add at that point for the 
record that the Senator had introduced a resolution which sought to 


do pretty much the same job that House Resolution 357 and the reso- 
lution introduced by the gentleman from Maryland, Mr. Friedel, 
sought to do. 

After the appointment of the subcommittee, I had your very fine 
letter offering your cooperation, and I want to tell you that I am 
sure I — the sentiments of the subcommittee in saying that we are 

t 


grateful to you and we are happy to have your help and your coop- 
eration. 

Senator Dove.as. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Frrepext. I would like to say I know that you are giving up 
very valuable time from your other duties. This is particularly true 
since the session is about to close in the next week or two, and I am 
particularly gratified that you have still found time for this appear- 
ance. It shows your great interest in traffic safety. 

Senator Doveras. I am grateful to you, Mr. Chairman, and to the 
other members of the Special Subcommittee on Traffic Safety for the 
opportunity to appear before you to state briefly how important I 
believe your study is to the American people and to suggest some of 
the lines along which I hope your investigation will be able to proceed. 

I do not pose as an expert on highway safety problems. I am not 
much of a driver ae But I fully share your deep concern over 
what is happening to the American people on their highways. I was 
therefore, glad to accept your kind invitation to appear and I shall 
certainly try to cooperate with you fully in any way you believe may 


be helpful. 
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I had hoped we on the Senate Labor Committee could schedule hear- 
ings on the parallel resolution introduced by Senator Smith of Maine, 
and on my own resolution in this same field. When that proved im- 
possible, we were greatly pleased that Senator Smith persuaded the 
Senate to adopt an amendment to the Federal Aid Highway Act of 
1956 for such a highway safety study by the Secretary of Commerce. 
Since that study and report are not now required to be completed 
before March 1, 1959, and since action may well be essential before 
then, it is gratifying that your committee is starting this work at 
once. The country looks to you with high hopes. 

Gentlemen, if a scheming enemy of the United States were to touch 
off a series of catastrophes that in each year took the lives of more 
Americans than were killed in battle in the Korean war and injured 
from 10 to 20 times the number wounded in that bloody struggle, the 
people would demand and get protection against this terrible slaughter 
and these wanton injuries. 

The Cangipes would declare war against such an enemy, and the 
people would mobilize their energies to defeat him and to stop such 
grievous human losses. Industry, labor, the housewives, scientific and 
professional leaders, researchers, students, press and radio, and public 
officials at all levels of government would concentrate on the job of 
licking this adversary and removing such a scourge. And we are 
confident that the essential energy, self-sacrifice, imagination, plan- 
ning, wisdom, and courage would be given in full measure by our 
people to bring the victory. 

A free people, aware of the menace to their lives and property from 
a malign foe, would arise in their righteous might to ce him and stop 
these grievous losses. 

The American people are in fact now experiencing just such a de- 
structive slaughter as evidenced by the aren toll of deaths and in- 
juries from traffic accidents. The factors and forces causing this 
slaughter are more subtle and diffused than if directed by some hostile 
foreign power. But they are no less destructive, as was eloquently 
pointed out in the House by the able chairman of this subcommittee, the 
gentleman from Alabama, Mr. Roberts, upon the occasion of the adop- 
tion of the resolution under the authority of which you are acting. 

The tragic and bloody figures of these losses from traffic accidents 
are well-known to members of this committee, but need constant repe- 
tition until they are seared into the minds and hearts of the American 
people. 

Last year about 38,000 Americans were killed in automobile acci- 
dents. About 100,000 were totally disabled, and estimates run as high 
as about 2 million persons who received some kind of injury. More 
than 600 people were killed on the highways during the 1955 Christmas 
weekend alone. About 10 percent of the cars on the road were in- 
volved in an accident last year. Estimates for 1956 indicate that prob- 
ably about 42,000 persons will be killed in automobiles this year. Sines 
1900 the automobile has caused about 100,000 more deaths than all 
the wars in our history. During the Korean war the Armed Forces 
made a study of accidents among their personnel. The services found 
that during a representative period more military personnel were in- 
jured in motor vehicle accidents than were casualties in the Korean 
war. Furthermore, the motor vehicle accidents seemed to produce 
the more serious injuries, requiring longer hospitalization. In 1951, 
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88 percent of the deaths in the Army Air Force were caused by crash 
injuries, and about one-half of these deaths were due to automobile 
accidents and not aviation accidents. 

In 1954 the United States Air Force lost 700 men killed in aircraft 
accidents and during the same period lost 678 killed in automobile 
crashes, or virtually an equal number. 

Now, of course, it is true that the number of persons killed in auto 
accidents has not been increasing nearly as fast as the number of 
miles traveled in automobiles. The result has been a steady decline 
in accident rate per hundred million miles of vehicular travel. In 
fact, the fatality rate on this basis has declined 60 percent since 1930. 
However, a situation in which some 40,000 Americans are killed and 
another 100,000 are totally disabled each year is a situation of epi- 
demic proportions—which is the way the medical profession looks 
at it. 

I believe everyone in the country still feels a sense of shock and 
horror at the midair plane collision which left 128 dead on the rugged 
cliffs and at the bottom of Grand Canyon so recently. Intensive 
studies by Congress and by appropriate administrative agencies have 
resulted. 

Yet our motor accidents are running at a daily rate of about 115 
motor accident fatalities—they are running at a daily rate of about 115. 

In other words, we kill about as many people in automobiles each 
day as were killed in the terrible collision and crash in the Grand 
Canyon. 

And the appalling thing is that we do often seem to take this grim 
harvest for granted, and only a relatively few seem to understand that 


there is daily tragedy on our highways almost as costly in lives as 
the spectacular collision over the canyon. 

It is easy to add up the sad box score of daily losses. It is a much 
tougher job to ascertain the causes—as this committee proposes to 
do—and then plan to deal with them. 

Instead of a hostile power causing this pare to life and property, 


the guilty forces and factors are, as I have said, more diverse and less 
obvious: such as drivers’ errors, insufficient driver training, poor high- 
ways, violations of traffic and pedestrian rules, intoxication, inade- 
quate vehicle inspection, high-speed driving, lax State and local laws 
and law enforcement, and unsafe motorcar design. 

These are less tangible than a foreign foe. They arise out of failings 
often found in us all—out of ignorance, carelessness, indifference, 
negligence, preoccupation with “getting there” and with selling cars 
of higher horsepower and more chromium and less safety, and so on. 
But the results are just as deadly and demand our best thought and 
action, 

I hope you will carefully weigh the relative importance of these 
various phases of the problem. For example, speed per se is not as 
important a factor as is generally thought to be the case. About 87 
percent of the deaths and injuries occur in accidents in which the car 
was traveling at less than 40 miles per hour. However, speeding is 
probably responsible for more accidents than that figure suggests. 

I trust you will likewise emphasize what can be done apart from 
the Government. Each of us who drives can be more careful. That 
is our individual responsibility. Collectively we can continue our 
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efforts to reduce the accident rate through enforcement of highway 
safety laws and the education of those who use our highways. In 
view of the disproportionate number of young people who are involved 
in auto accidents, we should probably expand driver education in the 
schools. The automobile insurance companies have already given us 
an idea of the effectiveness of driver education courses in the schools 
by reducing their rates for young people who have completed such 
courses. In fact, the evidence indicates that such courses result in a 
50 percent decline in accident involvement and law violations for those 
who complete them. 

I know the committee will also look into the possibility of securing 
the adoption of uniform State standards for driving licenses and their 
revocation, and the effectiveness of reciprocal arrangements for en- 
forcing State laws designed for accident prevention. It should look 
into what is known about the treatment of accident-prone individuals 
to make them less likely to be involved in accidents. I expect the com- 
mittee to gather together all available information as to the means of 
reducing accidents and to make it generally available as well as to 
determine if there is any need for action by the Federal Government. 

Your resolution, H. R. 357, has given you a broad and compre- 
hensive commission to study this field. Without detracting from the 
importance of the other factors you will study, however, I would like 
particularly to stress the need of going into the question of aut design. 
This subject is undoubtedly controversial. Great economic interests 
and activities are bound up in this question. But from my own study 
of this problem, and in formulating the resolution I introduced in the 
Senate, Senate Resolution 270, I was convinced that this is one of the 


most important areas to be investigated. 

Most significant research in this field has been carried on at the 
Cornell University Medical School, beginning with research under 
Government sponsorship on airplane crash injuries in World War IT 
and then expanding to cover automobile crashes after the war. I 
believe they have had substantial acer from the industry itself, 


and their findings should be most helpful to this committee. 

When I was a patient in Bethesda Naval Hospital, it was my good 
fortune to have a most skillful and devoted surgeon, Dr. C. Hunter 
Shelden, perform a whole series of operations on my left arm. Dr. 
Shelden is recognized as one of the greatest neurosurgeons in this 
country, if not in the world. The deep respect and friendship I felt 
for Dr. Shelden, now a leading neurosurgeon in Pasadena, Calif., were 
greatly heightened by my reading of his article in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, for November 5, 1955, entitled, “Pre- 
vention, the Only Cure for Head Injuries Resulting From Automobile 
Accidents.” I am going to submit a copy of that for the record, and 
T hope that every member of this committee will read that article with 
care. 

Dr. Shelden in his introduction points out these startling facts, and 
I now quote from him: 

Head and neck injuries account for nearly 70 percent of all auto-crash 
fatalities. 

* * * The public is not aroused only because automobile fatalities are accepted 
as “accidental” deaths. In reality, there is nothing “accidental” about them, 


except that they occur during automobile accidents. Automobile accidents and 
automobile injuries are not synonymous terms, even though the two are chrono- 
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logically related, The accidents may occur as the result of speed, inadequate 
highways, poor judgment, or mechanical failure, but none of these actually causes 
the passenger injury. The injury occurs primarily as a result of faulty interior 
design of the automobile. ‘Faulty’ is actually a gross understatement, as there 
is almost no feature of the interior design of a car that provides for safety. The 
doors, seats, cushions, nnobs, steering wheel, and even the overhead structure 
are so poorly constructed from the safety standpoint that it is surprising anyone 
escapes from an automobile accident without serious injury. The elimination 
of the mechanically hazardous features of interior construction would prevent 
approximately 75 percent of the fatalities, or 28,500 deaths each year. 

Dr. Shelden then goes on to offer a series of specific suggestions in 
which he points out leading danger points and possible structural 
improvements in autos. 

(1) Doors: While I have seen different estimates on this point, Dr. 
Shelden states, and I now quote from him: 

From 25 to 35 percent of all automobile crash fatalities occur as the result of 
persons being thrown out through doors that have sprung open. The average 
door lock becomes disengaged if there occurs a %g-inch separation between the 
door and door frame. Imagine how trivial the accident need be to spring the 
body a little more than one-half inch. 


He does not suggest that doors be welded shut, as in jalopy races 
where drivers’ lives are protected by that device, and by others such 
as fixing seats rigidly to the frame, removing interior projections, et 
cetera. ‘But he does suggest a type of rigid door latch construction 
that would seem worthy of most serious consideration by the commit- 
tee and the industry. 

(2) Seats: Dr. Shelden goes on to show that seats are another im- 
portant source of injury. They frequently tear loose and belp to bang 
the automobile occupant into the dashboard or steering wheel. Or the 
cushions are thrown against the neck or head of the occupant causing 
injury. It would seem to me to be a simple matter to bolt the seat so 
that it does not come loose, but it is not done in many cars. Dr. Shel- 
den mentions other seat design changes that would protect against 
whiplash injuries and provide a more rigid base for the passenger. 

(3) Interior projections: The dashboards of many cars have knobs 
and buttons protruding from them that produce serious injuries. Nor 
are the dashboards padded to cushion the impact if someone is thrown 
against them. The rear-view mirror is also an important source of 
injury. 

(4) Steering wheels: If properly designed the steering wheel could 
serve to cushion the impact of persons against it where there is a 
crash. It is also possible to make a retractable steering column. How- 
ever, all too often the steering wheel breaks and tears instead of cush- 
ioning, and in some cars the steering column is brought up above the 
wheel so that it functions as a spear aimed at the chest of the driver. 

(5) Overhead roll bars: Dr. Shelden points to the use of roll bars 
in jalopies and suggests the consideration of their use in many models 
of passenger cars that now have no such protection against crushing 
drivers and passengers from the overturning of a car, 

(6) Seat belts: There seems to have been more publicity about this 
safety feature than most of the others, and it, too, is important. If the 
seat belt is of proper design and is adequately anchored to the frame 
of the car—not to the seat or floor of the car—it can be quite effective. 
The Cornell people estimate that the universal use of adequate seat 
belts would reduce automobile accident deaths by about one-half. 
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Many of the foregoing suggestions seem to have such obvious merit 
that one wonders why more rapid progress has not been made in adopt- 
ing them in some form as standard minimum safety protections for 
American cars. Let me quote Dr. Shelden again. 

Many articles have been written, much scientific investigation has been carried 
on, and any number of new ideas have been developed. However, almost no 
progress has been made, and few new ideas have been adopted. The reason is 
very simple. The automobile indusry states that it cannot make the necessary 


changes, because of production cost, until such time as the public demands them 
and makes known that it will accept such changes costwise. 


Dr. Shelden continues: 


In fact, the need is so urgent that changes must be made immediately and 
to such a degree that the frightening toll of death and disability will be reduced 
toa minimum. It cannot be done piecemeal, a little device here and there, just 
enough to appease the medical profession without adding to the cost of the car. 

However, it is recognized that no one company can afford to undertake an 
immediate and complete safety program for all its cars. Such a step might be 
disastrous financially if, for some reason, the company’s safety methods proved 
to be less efficient, less pleasing to the buying public, or even more expensive 
than those developed a few months later by competitors. The automobile in- 
dustry has an important public health and welfare problem on its hands. If it 
could be solved effectively by some joint action within the industry, it would 
prove to be a satisfactory solution of the problem. If the industry cannot rise 
to its responsibilities, the entire matter should be removed from its jurisdiction 
and be solved by methods employed in any other urgent public-health problem. 


This, I believe, sets forth perhaps the major policy question on 
automotive design for the committee’s determination, namely, in view 
of the competitive conditions and deeply ingrained sales procedures 
and policies in the automobile industry, to what extent can we count 
upon the manufacturers to make the essential engineering improve- 
ments for safety voluntarily and in time, and to what extent must we 
have recourse to a law which establishes such minimum safety re- 
quirements ? 

These may be the alternatives the committee will wish to weigh: 

1. Voluntary action by the industry itself to eliminate the hazards 
either competitively, although safety may not be a good selling point, 
or by joint action of the various manufacturers with clearance from 
any antitrust hazards and with patent sharing in the safety field. 
That is one possibility. 

2. Promulgation of safety standards in motorcar manufacture— 
minimum and ideal—by a public body like a health institute, or by 
a nonprofit institution like Cornell—in the hope that auto producers 
would then voluntarily adopt such standards. 

3. Authorization of some public agency on a national basis after 
full investigation, announcement or notice of rulemaking, and hearing 
of all interested parties, to establish minimum safety requirements 
for auto design and manufacture wtih which all auto producers after 
a fixed ier must comply. 

The auto manufacturers themselves by their action or their inaction 
will largely determine the proper answer to this question. I know 
the committee will want to hear them and the many others who have 
been giving careful study to this vital program. I have hitherto sug- 
gested names of some persons and organizations who I believe would 
have something to contribute to your study. 

I would merely ask in conclusion, since the destructive forces of 
America’s automobile accidents are just as lethal as an avowed enemy, 
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should we not deal with them just as determinedly and intelligently 
and continuously ? ’ 

In my opinion, the time has come for the American people to declare 
war on traflic injuries and deaths—to mobilize our resources and man- 
power and laws to secure improved auto design, reduced speeds in 
driving, better vehicles inspection and driver training, improved high- 
ways, stricter and better enforced State and local laws, deintermixture 
of alcohol and gasoline. 

A civilization which does little or even less than enough, in the face 
of the obvious and mounting human losses, will grow callous to suffer- 
ing and be untrue to its highest values. 

If your committee can help to alert the American people to these 
dangers and arouse the determination to take effective action, if you 
can identify the major causes and the best lines of approach to elimi- 
nate them, including Federal legislation, if necessary, to require mini- 
mum safety standards in auto construction, you will perform a great 
service to the American people and to mankind generally. 

Now that concludes my testimony, Mr. Chairman, and I have a series 
of exhibits which I would like to have placed in the record which 
represent the best literature on this subject which I have been able 
to gather. 

First, Dr. Shelden’s article, which I think is the classic in this field. 

Then a report to the public on the National Safety Forum held at 
the Ford Motor Co. in September of 1955, including a speech by Dr. 
John O. Moore, director of automobile crash injury research, Cornell 
University Medical School. 

Then a resolution of the trauma committee of the American College 
of Surgeons, February 5, 1955. 

An editorial, Wanted, Safety Devices for Automobile Passengers, 
from the Journal of the American Medical Association for June 11, 
1955. Ithink I have already furnished a copy of that to the chairman. 

An article, Big Three Fight Over How Safe to Make Your Car, by 
Harold Maylang, from Blue Book magazine for October of 1955. 

I have sent a copy of this to the chairman. I would say that this 
article is quite critical of one large manufacturer and that manufac- 
turer would be given a chance to refute this article or make such reply 
to it as it desires if this article is used. 

Mr. Roserts. We will hear from the industry at a later date, and I 
am sure that they will have that opportunity. 

Senator Dovetas. I was sure that was the case. 

There is a copy of an editorial, Death Takes No Holidays, from the 
Christian Century of January 4, 1956. 

Another, Fatal Fallacies, from the Travelers’ Insurance Co.’s Book 
of Street and Highway Accident Data, which emphasizes the respon- 
sibility of the driver and says that we cannot rely on auto design 
changes, highway changes, and so forth. That represents a point of 
view which I did not stress in my address, but which I think is 
important. 

Another editorial from the American Motorist, journal of the AAA, 
January 1956; an article from Philadelphia Medicine; an editorial 
from Missouri Medicine; and three resolutions from the house of dele- 
gates of the AMA—American Medical Association. 

Mr. Rozerts. Without objection, the exhibits will be incorporated in 
the record. 

(The documents are as follows :) 
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{From the Journal of the American Medical Association, November 5, 1955, vol. 159, 
pp. 981-986] 


PREVENTION, THE ONLY CuRE FOR HEAD INJURIES RESULTING FROM 
AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS 


©. Hunter Shelden, M. D., Pasadena, Calif. 


The physicians of this country are up in arms against the ever-increasing 
number of fatalities occurring daily on our streets and highways as the result 
of automobile accidents. The neurosurgeons are seriously involved in this eru- 
sade because they are called upon to care for the patients in critical condition 
with severe head injuries. Head and neck injuries account for nearly 70 percent 
of all auto crash fatalities. In spite of the frequency of these tragedies, I have 
never known a neurosurgeon who has become calloused to the distasteful task 
of caring for a patient with a fatal head injury. Despite the endless repetition, 
the reaction is always the same—frustration and anger. The feeling of utter 
frustration stems from the realization of our own therapeutic limitations and 
the knowledge that the brain, once contused beyond a specific degree, presents an 
irreversible reaction. General supportive measures and occasionally operative 
relief of gross hemorrhage will save a few patients whose injury is borderline, 
but the severe head injury is fatal in spite of our most concerted efforts. 

The loss of each patient awakens a deep feeling of anger because we allow 
this to continue without any concentrated effort being made to prevent its recur- 
rence. Automobile injuries are medical problems, and we should treat them 
assuch. The public is not aroused only because automobile fatalities are accepted 
as “accidental” deaths. In reality, there is nothing “accidental” about them, 
except that they occur during automobile accidents, Automobile accidents and 
automobile injuries are not synonymous terms, even though the two are chrono- 
logically related. The accidents may occur as the result of speed, inadequate 
highways, poor judgment, or mechanical failure, but none of these actually 
causes the passenger injury. The injury occurs primarily as a result of faulty 
interior design of the automobile. “Faulty” is actually a gross understatement, 
as there is almost no feature of the interior design of a car that provides for 
safety. The doors, seats, cushions, knobs, steering wheel, and even the overhead 
structure are so poorly constructed from the safety standpoint that it is surprising 
anyone escapes from an automobile accident without serious injury. The elimi- 
nation of the mechanically hazardous features of interior construction would 
prevent approximately 75 percent of the fatalities, or 28,500 deaths each year. 

Anyone who doubts this possibility has but to watch the jalopy races throughout 
the country. People are attracted to these races because of the frequent crashes 
that occur, and they are seldom disappointed. The accidents are numerous, 
bizarre, and frequently involve 3, 4, or more cars. Serious injuries are rare, 
because the potential injury-producing factors present in the average private 
automobile have been eliminated. Doors are welded shut, seats welded or very 
rigidly fixed to the frame, all projecting knobs or handles removed, and roll bars, 
as well as rigid interior supports, installed. The use of seat belts, crash helmets, 
and shoulder harnesses also protects the driver. 


STATISTICAL EVIDENCE 


Every driver seems to have the idea that the automobile accident is something 
that may happen to the other person but never to himself. The possibility of 
injury or death is even more remote, and he seems to have the faculty of sup- 
pressing this unpleasant thought. However, approximately 10 percent of all 
automobiles on the road last year were involved in an accident—54 million cars 
and 5,200,000 reported accidents. As the result, approximately 1,500,000 persons 
were injured; thus, your chances of injury, if involved in any type of accident, 
are in the neighborhood of lin3. If injured, you have 1 chance in 15 of receiving 
an injury severe enough to result in permanent total disability. Last year 100,000 
persons were totally disabled. Furthermore, if injured, you run 1 chance in 37 of 
being killed ; last year over 38,000 persons lost at these odds. These are rather 
lethal statistics to refer to a so-called pleasure car. 

At this point, one may say that with all the elderly people driving, plus those 
with poor coordination, plus those with poor vision, it is no wonder that the 
figures are so high and look so serious. Would you be more apt to believe the 
statistics if they related only to a select driver group? Last year the United 
States Air Force lost 700 men killed in aircraft accidents and during the same 
period lost 678 killed in automobile crashes. If more statistical evidence were 

83776—57 2 
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necessary, it might be pointed out that in the past 20 years, since 1934, more than 
700,000 persons have been killed in automobile crashes. In the past 50 years 
many thousands more have been killed in automobile accidents than have been 
killed in all our wars put together. Campbell’ states that a life is lost due to the 
motorcar every 15 minutes around the clock day and night, and every one-half 
minute someone is injured here in the United States. These figures may be more 
significant if the mortality is compared to such publicized diseases as polio- 
myelitis and tuberculosis. In 1953, the deaths from poliomyelitis numbered less 
than 2,000, whereas the automobile fatalities numbered some 38,000. In fact, 
there were more deaths that year from auto crashes than from all forms of 
poliomyelitis and all forms of tuberculosis put together. 


STRUCTURAL DESIGN AND PREVENTION 


There is no doubt that the research engineering department of any one of the 
major automobile companies could offer design changes that would afford greater 
safety. In fact, the engineers have supplied valuable ideas, but these have been 
incorporated in present cars only to a limited degree. The reason is that the 
industry apparently is governed entirely by the cost accounting division. No 
new idea can be adopted unless it either reduces present costs or affords a sales 
aspect to offset additional expenditures. The industry does not believe that 
safety is a sales incentive. However, safety is something we all understand and 
desire. It is the one feature of the future automobile that the public will accept, 
if given the opportunity, without the need of propaganda and expensive 
advertising. 

Neurosurgeons are not bent on criticism of the automobile industry. Our 
purpose is to stimulate greater appreciation of the problem and to recommend 
and insist upon such design changes as are necessary based upon our clinical 
experience. We hope our suggestions will serve to point out the structures most 
in need of change and stimulate automotive engineers to concentrate greater 
effort on the elimination of the faulty and hazardous features in design. 

Doors.—From 25 to 35 percent of all automobile crash fatalities occur as the 
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Figure 1.—Mechanics of door failures. 


1Campbell, H. E.: Prevention of Injuries in Airplane and Automobile Accidents, Corre- 
spondence, J. A. M. A. 157: 945 (March 12), 1955. 
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result of persons being thrown out through doors that have sprung open. The 
average door lock becomes disengaged if there occurs a nine-sixteenth inch 
separation between the door and door frame (fig. 1). Imagine how trivial the 
accident need be to spring the body a little more than one-half inch. Inspect 
your own car door and see what a flimsy mechanism is employed to keep you 
from being thrown out onto the road. This is particularly true in the two-door 
hard-top coupé which lacks a center post on each side between the front and 
pack seats. This style is very vulnerable to distortion of the body during a 
crash. The new four-door hard-top without a center post may prove to be the 
most lethal of all body styles because of the noticeable lack of structural stability 
through the midsection of the body. 

The development of a method that would rigidly attach both doors to the 
outside edges of the front seat backs would hold the doors tightly shut and 
prevent the front seat backs from flying forward. If this door-seat arrangement 
were expanded to include a tight locking together of the two front seat backs, 
a firm, side-to-side, bulkhead-like fixation would be afforded to the midsection 
of the car. In other words, it would be similar to a solid bar being placed 
across the midsection and fastened to the door on each side. Such an arrangement 
of door-seat lock has been developed (fig. 2). There are many ways to accom- 
plish these same safety advantages. Our purpose in designing this method was 
primarily to illustrate the fact that even a medical research institute can design 
means of improving passenger safety. If research automotive engineers were 
to take up this project in earnest, one could hardly imagine the number of in- 
genious methods they could design for safety. Even the method shown could be 
installed for less money than the heater or radio, both of which have become 
accepted extras on most new cars. 

Seats.—The seats, which serve as the only real contact between passenger and 
automobile, have been designed purely for comfort. There has been no thought 
given to safety. The front seats, particularly in the two-door cars, are a dis- 
grace to the combined engineering staffs of the automobile industry. The fixed 
portion of the seat is fastened to the frame only by four small bolts, which 


FIGURE 2.—Closeup view of safety door-seat lock from behind front seat with knob 
fastening in retaining mechanism in door. Another view of knob on seat is 
shown in figure 7. 
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accounts for the frequent occurrence of seat failures (fig.3). Inspect a few cars 
that have been in accidents and note the high percentage of front seats that have 
been torn loose from their mountings. 


FIGURE 3.—Evidence of seat failure. 


In addition, the trend has been toward more and more mobility of the seat to 
allow for adjustment in all four directions. The result is the present “four-way 
seat.” The track on which the seat slides is not constructed to withstand the 
forces developed during a crash. Front and back adjustment is necessary safety- 
wise, since it allows for better control of the steering wheel and foot pedals. 
However, methods could be developed that would afford adequate fixation and 
stability. The Ford Thunderbird has an adjustable steering wheel. Possibly 
this idea could be further developed so that the seat would remain fixed and the 
adjustment accomplished at the floor. The entire problem of seat fixation and 
seat adjustment requires restudy and redesign. Seat cushions are not securely 
fastened, and, during sudden deceleration, they are torn loose and thrown about 
the interior of the car. A flying seat cushion can cause a fatal injury (fig.4). It 
is absurd not to have the cushions bolted in place. They are still designed as 
in the days when the tools and jack were stored under the seat. 

Poor seat design accounts for the thousands of so-called whiplash injuries. 
This type of cervical spine injury usually occurs when one’s car is struck from 
behind while waiting for a traffic signal to change. As the rear end crash 
occurs, one’s head is thrown backward. Since the seat back is low (for better 
styling), the top of the seat serves as a fulcrum over which the neck is snapped. 
Terrific tearing of ligaments, muscles, and muscle attachments results. Neck 
fractures are not infrequent. Whiplash injuries are the most disabling of all non- 
fatal automobile injuries. Periods of total disability lasting from 1 to 3 years 
are common. The frequency of whiplash injuries is difficult to estimate, but 
they probably occur several hundred thousand times each year. The solution 
is simple. The addition of a small elevated portion directly behind one’s head is 
all that is necessary (fig. 5). It need not be high enough to support the head 
while driving but merely high enough to give the head support if the neck is 
suddenly extended (fig. 6). Thus the back of the front seat could not act as a 
fulcrum, since the occiput would encounter the padded rest as the neck is 
extended. 
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Fic. 4—Demonstration of lethal effect of poorly secured seat cushions 
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Fic. 6.—Front view of elevated seat back. 
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Seats could be structurally improved if the backs were divided into 8 sections 
rather than 2 (fig. 7). Thus either outside section could be tilted forward to 
allow passengers access to the rear seat, and at the same time there would be a 
rigid middle third section into which the tilting sections could be firmly locked 
to prevent forward or lateral motion during a crash. In addition to the safety 
factor, the two outside sections could be tilted forward at the same time to 
allow passengers to enter from both sides at the same time. Furthermore, this 
arrangement would afford a middle passenger in the front seat a comfortable 
seat back instead of having to lean back on the crack between the seats. 


Fic. 7.—Three-section front seat, showing rigid center section with outer sections 
tilted forward. 


Interior projections.—There has been evidence of improvement, but every dash- 
board still has dangerous knobs and buttons that can easily produce serious de- 
pressed skull fractures. Few people seem to realize the terrific force with which 
one is thrown against the dashboard. Even at 30 miles per hour, the force can 
equal 176 g, which is far beyond the limit of human tolerance (fig. 8). The 
average rear-view mirror is rigid with sharp edges. The armrests on the front 
door present a serious hazard. They may appear to be safe, but if one is thrown 
laterally against the door these projections may produce serious soft tissue 
injury. The Cadillac has a prominent knifelike projection just above the in- 
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Fic. 8.—Mechanics of acute head injury resulting from sudden deceleration. 
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strument panel. It was designed to prevent reflection of the instrument lights 
onto the windshield. To accomplish this minor task, they have produced as 
lethal a device as is seen on any American passenger car. Chrysler has added a 
new gearshift lever that projects straight out from the dashboard. This defies 
all concepts of passenger safety. 

Steering wheels.—The industry has given this much thought recently, and new 
designs are presently being tested that should go far toward protecting the driver. 
The steering post type of chest injury should become a rare occurrence, provided 
the styling people do not put beauty before public safety. If these designs are 
adopted without too much delay, the manufacturers are to be congratulated. 

Overhead construction.—No stock car, to my knowledge, is equipped with any 
type of roll bar to prevent crushing of the passenger compartment. Fatalities 
from this source are not numerous, but this should not prevent the addition of 
such structures to every car. It would represent a small increase in the cost 
of the car. Certainly it is an extra that anyone would gladly accept, even at the 
expense of less exterior glitter. Roll bars could be incorporated in hard-top 
convertibles, as well as in conventional two-door and four-door cars. This would 
simply amount to the use of a tubular steel portion as the anterior frame of the 
rear windows. Thus, when the windows were up, this piece would become in- 
corporated into the other portions of the roll bar located in the body and top. 
This would possibly not be as rigid as a solid bar from frame to frame but far 
safer than none. If roll bars were of little value, you could be sure that they 
would not be such a conspicuous feature in every accident-prone jalopy. These 
cars can be rolled over and over without serious damage to the top structure. 

Seat belts.—The use of seat belts has long been recognized as a means of 
passenger safety. The airlines have done much to popularize the use of belts by 
making them standard equipment on all planes. Recently Chrysler has an- 
nounced the adoption of seat belts in their new automobiles. Seat belts at present 
consist of two separate straps securely fastened to the care frame or cross mem- 
ber. The two free ends of the belts are fastened across the passenger’s lap by 
means of a strong buckle. When in use, the belts will withstand tremendous 
forces and prevent the passenger from being thrown forward against the dash- 
board and windshield or laterally into the tonneau or against the door during 
acrash. There is no doubt that seat belts in passenger cars will prevent many 
injuries and fatalities, if only the public will fasten them. Most people will utilize 
the belts during a long trip, but it is questionable whether they will routinely 
fasten them when driving in and around town. 

Although we are stanch advocates of safety belts for passenger protection, it is 
likely that the present design will have to be modified before they gain uni- 
versal acceptance. The use of two separate straps is a disadvantage. The free 
ends when not in use lie across the seat, and frequently the outside strap falls 
out the door as one leaves the car or falls onto the floor of the front seat. If 
the free ends lie on the seat and one enters the car in a hurry, he is likely to sit 
on the straps and drive off before remembering to fasten them. While driving 
he must find the two ends and place them across his lap. Then in order to fasten 
the seat belt he must take both hands off the wheel, and, unless he is very 
dextrous, he must also take his eyes off the road for a split second. More likely 
than not, he will decide to forego the use of the safety belt for that particular 
short trip. 

These disadvantages can be corrected with improvement in design. A belt that 
rolls up when not in use would be an improvement. Possibly a single strap that 
could be engaged with one hand would improve the situation. At least one can 
be sure that until improved designs are available the public is not going to take 
full advantage of this means of safety. Eventually a method must be developed 
whereby the passenger is automatically and instantaneously restrained during a 
crash. Such a mechanism can be designed that will become activated by a sud- 
den deceleration. 


PUBLIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


Pressure is developing that will bring about adequate improvements. Un- 
fortunately, to date there has been much smoke but no fire. Many articles have 
been written, much scientific investigation has been carried on, and any number 
of new ideas have been developed. However, almost no progress has been made, 
and few new ideas have been adopted. The reason is very simple. The automo- 
bile industry states that it cannot make the necessary changes, because of pro- 
duction cost, until such time as the public demands them and makes known that 
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it will accept such changes costwise. The public would gladly insist upon changes, 
but it is completely unaware of what changes to demand. Basically it is difficult 
to understand this concept. The automotive people have built their empires on 
publie acceptance of their products. The public has welcomed with enthusiasm 
every constructive change offered—especially those that lessen the hazard of 
driving, such as windshield wipers, power windows, safety glass, blowout-proof 
tires, wrap-around windshield, sealed-in beam headlights, and improved dash- 
boards. These are not purely mechanical features and do not add to the per- 
formance of the car, yet the public thinks enough of them to pay the added cost of 
production. 

The medical profession readily agrees that the industry has continually added 
to the safety of the automobile through development and adoption of improved 
mechanical devices. Frame construction, power brakes, power steering, im- 
proved engine design, and automatic transmission are proved advances that 
afford greater driving efficiency and safety. Noteworthy as these changes may 
be, they do not improve the driver’s or passenger’s chances of survival during 
a crash. It is the aim of the medical profession to have as much concentrated 
effort spent on improving the safety design as is spent on the rest of the car. In 
fact, the need is so urgent that changes must be made immediately and to such 
a degree that the frightening toll of death and disability will be reduced to a 
minimum. It cannot be done piecemeal, a little device here and there, just 
enough to appease the medical profession without adding to the cost of the 
ear, 

However, it is recognized that no one company can afford to undertake an 
immediate and complete safety program for all its ears. Such a step might be 
disastrous financially if, for some reason, the company’s safety methods proved 
to be less efficient, less pleasing to the buying public, or even more expensive 
than those developed a few months later by competitors. The automobile in- 
dustry has an important public health and welfare problem on its hands. If it 
could be solved effectively by some joint action within the industry, it would 
prove to be a satisfactory solution of the problem. If the industry cannot rise 
to its responsibilities, the entire matter should be removed from its jurisdiction 
and be solved by methods employed in any other urgent public-health problem. 

The industry could decide the entire matter without outside intervention, but, 
considering their past performance with regard to safety devices, I doubt seri- 
ously if there is any likelihood of such an occurrence. If left to them, a new 
but minor change would be made each year as fitted their overall plan, as has 
been done in exterior styling and design. Such a delaying action may be a 
satisfactory policy in business but not in a matter of health and public safety. 
Translated into medicine, it would be comparable to withholding known meth- 
ods of lifesaving value. In medicine the need is recognized and probable solu- 
tions to the problem investigated, developed, and tested. If these prove to be 
effective and nontoxic, they are employed immediately, even though at the mo- 
ment there may be limitations to their therapeutic value. 

In the case of automobile safety devices, the need is recognized and the design 
changes are known, but there the whole program grinds to a discouraging halt. 
The known hazards in interior design should be eliminated immediately. Over 
the years, new and better methods can be developed, tested, and installed to re- 
place the earlier methods. Statistical studies, such as those being carried on at 
Cornell University by Moore and his group,? will serve to point out additional 
hazards that require investigation. Every facet of automotive safety does not 
have to be statistically proved before improvements in design are made. Every 
possible source of injury should be considered and some attempt made to elim- 
inate each particular hazard. The change this year may have to be modified in 
a year or two, but at least during this time the public will have had added pro- 
tection. There are enough potential sources of injury in every present-day auto- 
mobile to keep the designers busy indefinitely. 


PREVENTION BY NATIONAL CONTROL 


It is proposed that a national group be set up by the President of the United 
States to regulate and approve automobile safety. This group should be granted 


2 Moore, J. O., and Tourin, B.: A Study of Automobile Doors Opening Under Crash Con- 
ditions: The Relationship Between the Opening of Front Doors and the Area of the Pas- 
senger Automobile Sustaining the Principal Impact, New York, Automotive Crash Injury 
Research. Department of Public Health and Preventive Medicine, Cornell University Medi- 


cal College, 1954. 
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power to prevent public sale of vehicles that do not meet requirements of safety 
design. This group should consist of persons in all related fields, appointed on the 
basis of ability and experience. This arrangement would allow the industry to 
pool safety ideas and submit to the national committee those ideas that the manu- 
facturers believe would afford the greatest degree of safety with the smallest cost 
to the public. There would be no competitive aspect to this feature of automobile 
construction, since adopted measures would be of standard design. There would 
be no financial risk, for the same production costs would be transmitted by all 
manufacturers directly to the public. 

The protection of the pnblic through legislative control of safety measures is 
an accepted part of our daily life. One cannot buy food that has not passed 
inspection. Drugs must be approved before being put on the market. Dangerous 
drugs cannot be dispensed without prescription by a licensed physician. Airlines 
and railroads cannot operate without fulfilling safety requirements. A new home 
cannot be built and occupied without passing numerous safety inspections. Auto- 
mobiles cannot be driven without adequate lights and brakes, nor can they be 
operated by drivers who have not passed a State examination. There are coun- 
less examples of controls being exerted in behalf of public safety, yet we allow 
the automobile industry to continue manufacture of a product known to be 
faulty in safety design. 

We can expect, and we will encounter, resistance to the suggestions and 
recommendations. However, we who see this grim pattern reenacted daily 
realize that it is our duty to demand that the public be protected as in any 
national health problem. If this Nation were confronted with an epidemic dis- 
ease that took the lives of 38,000 persons in 1 year, and the medical profession 
did not take steps to control the situation, there would be a congressional inves- 
tigation. Possibly that is the only solution to the problem of automobile deaths. 
However, let us hope that with concentrated effort we ourselves can effect the 
cure for the head injury epidemic. The only cure is prevention. 


REPORT TO THE PUBLIC ON THE NATIONAL SAFETY FoRUM 
Ford Motor Co., September 1955, Dearborn, Mich. 


This booklet contains excerpts from a speech by Lt. Col. John P. Stapp, 
USAF, and the speeches given by John O. Moore, director of automobile crash 
injury research, Cornell University Medical College, and by A. L. Haynes, execu- 
tive engineer, Ford Motor Co., during the first National Safety Forum at the 
Ford Motor Co., presenting the new concept of injury prevention in automobile 
accidents. The booklet closes with responses by a panel of experts to questions 
from the press. 

“This safety forum can mark the start of a new safety crusade which can and 
undoubtedly will bring about a material reduction in the annual toll of deaths 
and injuries.”—Henry Forp II, President, Ford Motor Co. 

“* * * the public service aspect and the public interest in this safety gear 
transcends the normal business considerations * * * all of the features and the 
specifications and design of those features are to be made available to any 
automobile company that wants them.”—BENSON Forp, vice president and group 
director, Mercury and Special Products Divisions, Ford Motor Co. 


Lr. Cot. JoHN P. Stapp, CHter or AERO MEDICAL FIELD LABORATORY, HOLLOMAN 
AlR DEVELOPMENT CENTER 


After all possible effort to prevent or to remedy the effects of accidents, the 
question remains—is it inevitable that exposure to mechanical force will cause 
injury or death? How much force can the human body tolerate, and what pro- 
tective measures can be used to insure survival to the limit of tolerance? 

The problem of evaluating the effect of mechanical force requires controlled 
experimental exposure of human and man-size dummy subjects to crash type 
decelerations. Progressively higher combinations of these variables will deter- 
mine tolerance and survival limits. 

A machine to produce abrupt linear decelerations similar to those encountered 
in crashes, ditchings, parachute opening shocks and rocket powered escape cap- 
ors was developed to Air Corps specifications by Northrop Aircraft, Ine., in 
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The device consisted of a 1,500-pound tubular steel sled, slipper mounted on a 
2,000-foot standard gage track and propelled by 1 to 4 solid fuel rockets, each 
having 1,000 pounds thrust for 5 seconds duration. After accelerating to the 
required velocity, the sled entered a section of fixed mechanical friction brakes 
located between the rails in a 50-foot length at a point 1,250 feet from the begin- 
ning of the track. 

It was found that limits of voluntary tolerance were approached when forces 
50 times the body weight were applied during one quarter of a second. Much 
higher forces can be sustained with survivable injurious effects. 

The fact that a properly shock-mounted human body seated in the forward 
facing position ean sustain 4 tons of force applied within one quarter of a 
second and suffer no disability is just as significant for automobiles as it is for 
airplanes. 

An average force of 8,000 pounds would be exerted on the body of a 175- 
pound man during deceleration from 60 miles per hour to a stop in less than 
3 feet. It is a force of 46 times his body weight. This is 92 times the force 
experienced while skidding all 4 wheels of a car on dry pavement in going from 
a speed of 30 miles per hour to 10 miles per hour. The human volunteer walked 
away from this one. This would indicate that the forces encountered in the 
large majority of automotive crashes are survivable without serious injury if 
the occupant distributes the force over the strong solid quarters of the body by 
means of webbing straps and is not struck by solid objects. Automotive manu- 
facturing concerns have already begun similar experiments with the result that 
in the 1956 models, many of the more easily changed features will be incor- 
porated. These include installing lap belts, stronger seat fastenings, locking 
doors that will resist high impact forces without springing open, padding on 
instrument panels, removal of protruding knobs and steering wheels with ductile 
spokes which will collapse progressively under the weight of the driver during a 
crash. All this effort is based on the experimentally demonstrated fact that the 
human body can survive the forces uninjured if it is properly shock mounted in 
a non-collapsing enclosure. 

If the lap belt were effective in preventing death or injury in only 21 percent of 
the accidents, this would mean 7,000 fewer funerals and 20,000 fewer permanent 
cripples, based on last year’s accident rate. Under present actual conditions, 
overcrowded highways, automobiles in all stages of repair, and drivers in all 
physical and mental conditions and varying widely as to skill or judgment, acci- 
dents will happen. The next best solution is to give the occupants of vehicles 
on our streets and highways as much built-in crash protection as is possible by 
use of safety restraints and by designing safety into automobiles. It is ex- 
tremely encouraging to see the excellent start in this direction in the 1956 models 
put out by the automobile industry. If proper use is made of the safeguards 
such as lap belts, a greater decrease in needless death and disability will be 
achieved than by any vaccines and serums against the remaining unconquered 
contagious diseases. 


JOHN O. MOORE, DIRECTOR OF AUTOMOBILE CRASH INJURY RESEARCH, 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Today, we Americans live and work in a complex civilization which is based 
upon mobility. 

In hundreds of laboratories and in thousands of industrial concerns, men and 
women are busy designing newer and better ways for all of us to get someplace 
more quickly, and in greater comfort. As a nation we are on the move—in a 
forward direction—and the greater our mobility the more we are able to enjoy 
and spread the economic and social benefits of mass transportation—and the 
common denominator for all of us is the automobile. 

It would be hard to convince me that anyone attending this safety forum 
would advocate seriously that we as a nation should be expected to retreat from 
the conveniences of the rapid communication we enjoy. It’s great to reminisce 
about the “good old days,” but they really were not so good after all. I, for one, 
had no great love for the hardships of mud roads and slow-moving vehicles 
that were part of the picture scarcely more than 25 years ago. I have come to 
depend on my automobile, and I’m heartily in favor of these fellows here in 
Dearborn who want to make it easier for me to get around. 

We are here today to discuss one of the undesirable byproducts of this mobil- 
ity—we are tackling the problem of reducing the numbers of persons who are 
injured or killed in automobile on the highways and streets of our country. 
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To tell Cornell’s part of this story, I’d like to turn back 13 years to the point 
at which our work began. 

In 1942, a leading aviation magazine said that there was a “nut” loose in 
aviation design circles. The man they called a “nut” was Hugh De Haven, a 
gentleman of considerable vision and great commonsense. 

De Haven had studied the records of suicide jumps and accidental falls because 
he was looking for answers to a double-edged problem : 

First, what conditions existed that permitted certain people to survive ex- 
tremely severe falls when commonsense said they should have been killed? 

Because those conditions were accidentally present, they had saved human 
lives. 

Second, was it possible to cause those conditions to be constantly present in 
aircraft and motor vehicles? 

Up until De Haven’s studies, these stories of freak cases of survival had 
been just horror material for the Sunday supplements. But De Haven demon- 
strated that sound research could convert this sensational material into scientific 
data that could be used in reducing accidental injury. This was a new concept. 

De Haven set forth two basic conclusions regarding the falls of those people 
who survived. 

First, they struck in a position that spread the force of the fall over a large 
body area. 

Second, their fall ended in an environment which would bend or deform—which 
would yield to the impact, and in yielding would absorb force. 

De Haven’s investigations led to the establishment in 1942 of the crash injury 
research project at Cornell University Medical College. The project was set up 
under the sponsorship of two United States Government bodies—the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development, and the National Research Council. 

At that time 50,000 aircraft were to be built each year, and they were to be 
operated at high speeds. Every time one of these aircraft came to a sudden, 
accidental stop, it would expose the most highly specialized manpower in the 
country to costly and lethal damage. 

The Cornell project was asked to determine whether or not injury is the 
inescapable price of motion. If not, are there ways to prevent such injury? 

The force that is at work in an accident is measured in units of gravity. 
The number of G indicates the added inertia bearing on the whole body, or any 
part of it, as a result of sudden change in direction. 

We have a simple equation which computes for you the mean or average G’s 
that are acting in a given situation. 


a MPH *X.034 
~ STOPPING DISTANCE IN FEET 
G is the product of miles per hour squared times the constant of .034 (which 


translates miles per hour to feet per second) divided by the stopping distance in 
feet. 


G 


: 40 MPH x 40=1,600 
1,600 x .034=54.400 ft. per second 
108.8 @ 
5 ft. | 64.400 


Let’s assume that an object going 40 miles an hour comes to an abrupt but 
controlled stope in 10 feet. The deceleration will develop approximately five G. 

Now, let’s assume that same object going 40 miles an hour is stopped by a 
bank of clay, and the stopping distance is a half a foot. The square of the speed 
is still 1,600, and the travel is 54.4 feet per second. But the stopping distance of 
one-half foot means the G jumps to 108.8. 

Let us see what this means in terms of chances to survive when the force is 
applied to the body. 

The first factor is peak load and duration of that force. The fellow in this 
picture can hold off the weight of the big rock for a short time, without suffering 
harm. Research uncovered the fact that the human body could sustain tre- 
mendous forces of 50 to 150 G peak load without serious injury if the duration 
of this force is not too great. 

Next it was found that a high level of force can be endured only if it is properly 
distributed. Biological tissue such as flesh, bones or sinews, is like any other 
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material. It has certain stress characteristics—a yield point and a break point. 
Our little man could hold the rock as long as he had the flat side pushing on 
his chest, but what happens when he’s pinned down by a sharp corner? He’s 
in real trouble. Whether his tissue yields or breaks is determined by the 
pressure per square inch. The Air Force, for instance, found that airplanes had 
controls, instruments, and other objects inside the ‘container’ surrounding the 
pilot that were shaped so they would localize rather than distribute the force 
generated by a crash. These were structures that could be redesigned to dis- 
tribute the force yet still perform their function. This was done, and injuries 
were reduced. 
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Then it was discovered that the rate of onset of force must remain within 
certain limits if the human is to survive. Obviously, our little man is in real 
trouble. Force is about to be applied to him very rapidly, as well as localized. 

On the basis of these findings, the Air Force decided that people could be 
packaged just as effectively as merchandise was packaged to prevent damage. 
Injuries in military aviation crashes dropped approximately 500 percent because 
of application of these data in the development of the proper kind of “packag- 
ing’ for air crews. 

Late in 1951 another Armed Forces study revealed the magnitude of this same 
crash-injury problem as it existed in the motor-vehicle field. In many ways it 
was directly connected with the work that had been done in the aircraft safety 
field. Records of a representative period showed that more military personnel 
were injured in motor-vehicle accidents than were put out of action as casualties 
during the Korean war. 

The Navy reported that combat put 8,700 people in the hospital. Half of them 
went back to duty in 24 hours. In 1952, during the same period, 8,486 Navy 
people went to the hospital due to automobile accidents. They stayed there an 
average of 46 days each. 

If correct “packaging” techniques could prevent injuries and save lives in 
aircraft, then it seems logical that the same techniques could correct the problem 
of automotive crashes. From this decision came the sponsorship of the present 
crash-injury research program at Cornell by the commission on accidental trauma 
of the Armed Forces Epidemiological Board. 

The services had tried to limit the number of miles that could be traveled on 
a pass. They had specified return hours so that personnel would have to drive 
during daylight when returning to duty. But none of these measures proved 
sufficiently effective. In spite of education and enforcement efforts, the injuries 
continued to pile up. 

Now, obviously, this was not a problem of the Department of Defense alone. 
It was, and it is, a problem of the entire civilian population as well. 

There are figures that show the dimensions of the problem in terms of the 
general public. 

Of all the causes of accidental deaths, motor vehicles provide the largest 
single group of fatalities. They cause more deaths than either accidental falls, 
fires, drownings, aircraft, or other causes. The magnitude of the problem is 
dramatically illustrated when the combined total of deaths in rail, air, and 
water transportation is compared with fatal results in passenger cars. This 
again illustrates the fact that the car is the common denominator of transport 
for all Americans. Automobile accidents caused 36,000 deaths the year the De- 
partment of Defense started its investigation—that is, 1951. Seventy-four percent 
of those deaths involved occupants of passenger cars. 

United States Public Health Service figures show that the group which suf- 
fered the most fatalities as a result of motor-vehicle accidents is the 15- to 34-age 
group. This is of special interest to the Nation because it pertains to the group 
that is just entering its best years of productivity. 
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Let’s not put this situation in a false perspective here today, however. Great 
progress had been made in reducing the accident rate in America. 

Actually, the rate of accidents per hundred million miles of vehicular travel 
has declined steadily for years. Between 1930 and today there has been a 
60 percent drop in the fatality rate. 

The reduction in fatalities has been due primarily to aggressive work on the 
three E’s—enforcement, education, and engineering. All three are being carried 
out better year after year by very forceful and qualified highway-safety organ- 
izations. 


es ek 
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Motor vehicle design also had undergone tremendous improvement since 1930. 
The deaths of 1951, 1952, 1953, and 1954 were not being caused by failure of 
motor vehicle components. Steering gear worked all right. Spindles didn’t 
break. Tires had been improved. Safety glass was introduced. 

But the problem of a constant number of cases of fatalities and injuries still 
confronted the medical profession. Though the total number of safely traveled 
passenger miles had increased tremendously, the number of people killed re- 
mained fairly steady—between 30,000 and 40,000 per year. The number of 
injured remained consistent at a million to a million and a half. 

This meant that the crash injury research group at Cornell was attacking a 
medical problem peculiar to our Nation and our way of living. In medicine we 
eall this an endemic problem. But the problem was so widely prevalent among 
our population that it was of epidemic proportions. 

The new approach to the research of crash injury prevention follows the 
familiar pattern of fights against epidemics in the past. It is a “team” effort. 

First comes factfinding. State and municipal police gather specialized data 
where accidents take place. Physicians in the hospitals which receive the acci- 
dent victims contribute detailed descriptions of their injuries. 

Next comes analysis. These data are forwarded to Cornell, where they are 
banded to trained analysts. IBM equipment is used to record the data, and to 
provide detailed reports which will help the three groups of the “team” in their 
efforts to bring the epidemic under control. 

Finally, the information is utilized. 

Medical people are provided accurate data indicating the types of injuries that 
will result from motor vehicle accidents. 

Educators are able to decide what needs to be taught to people living and 
working in a mobile civilization. 

Automotive design engineers, for the first time, have accurate fundamental 
data pointing positively to the causes of injuries, and the order of their frequency. 

Automobiles are built by national producers, They must have universal 
characteristics that will make them useful anywhere. Data were needed to 
portray all the variable accident and traffic conditions that these products might 
encounter anywhere in the country. 

A solution could be reached only if the problem was studied on a multiple 
but local basis. 

This early premise has been borne out by the results of our studies, 
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Types of injury-producing accidents vary by localities 


[Percent] 











Collision with objects 
Collision with vehicles 
Roll over—no collision 
Roll over after collision 


It was confirmed that the types of accidents vary by locality. Traffic density 
in highly populated areas has the effect of enforcing lower speeds which means 
fewer fatal injuries, even though accident frequencies may be higher. This 
chart shows the variance in four separate areas of the United States. For 
instance, in area A, with long stretches of nonurban pavement, we found large 
numbers of people being injured as the result of high speed driving and accidents 
which occurred on two-lane highways with narrow shoulders. 

We also found that the severity of accidents varies by locality. Area B has 
dense traffic on four-lane roads. Fewer people are injured severely in relatively 
the same total number of accidents. People have room in which to maneuver 
their cars before collisions, lessening the force. More accidents are car-to-car 
crashes. 


Severity of injury-producing accidents vary by localities 


[ Percent} 








Killed n 
Injured 73 
Not hurt 21 





Different results in areas C and D confirmed the fact that though the research 
has to be done in localities, a national pattern of accident and injury statistics 
had to be developed in order to provide standards which could point out the need 
for universal safety characteristics of motor vehicle design. 

Collection of data for this program has been accomplished through one of the 
most remarkable programs of civic service yet organized in this country. 

Police groups, medical societies, and departments of public health, both State 
and local, have cooperated gladly in spite of the fact that their people already 
were carrying extremely heavy workloads. 

In North Carolina, for instance, for 2 years, State highway-patrol officers have 
prepared detailed reports on all injury-producing as well as fatal accidents. 
Doctors who treat these accident victims specify the site, location, and extent of 
injuries sustained by the victims. The information is submitted to the crash 
injury research group at Cornell in such a way as to completely protect the 
identities of the patients. 

The police form provides information on the height, weight, and sex of each 
occupant of the car, their seated positions, number of cars involved in the 
accident, estimated speeds, make, model year, and body style of car, type of 
road, road surface, type of collision, and a detailed description of exactly what 
happened to each occupant of the car and each part of the car during an accident. 
In addition, the officers submit anywhere from 4 to 15 photographs made with 
a equipment to record exactly what happened inside and outside 

e car. 

Doctors report location and extent of injuries on an anatomical chart, and 
the eventual outcome of the case is recorded, including autopsy findings if the 
case was fatal. All of these data are recorded on IBM cards. 
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These are some of Cornell’s general findings which point the way to better 
medical care, more effective public education in accident prevention, and advances 
in automobile design : 


SERIOUSNESS OF INJURY , 
ALL GRADES OF INJURY 





First, we found that the automobile package is a relatively safe structure. 
In accident cases which we coded and analyzed, 26 percent of vehicle occupants 
were not injured. Minor injuries were sustained by 45 percent. Doctors classi- 
fied 14 percent as moderately injured. Ten percent suffered injuries ranging 
from serious through critical. The fatals were only 5 percent of all cases in 
which someone in the car was injured. The extreme smallness of the 5 percent 
figure demonstrates that the human being is extremely durable; it also shows 
how important it is to study all grades of injury, not just fatalities. 

In other words, 95 percent of accident victims survive, but 24 percent sustain 
moderate through fatal grades of injuries. 

From the police and medical reports, it has been possible to determine which 
parts of the human body are injured in accidents, and thus to arrive at the 
order or priority in which the injury epidemic must be attacked. 

Taking the body in the normal order of anatomical discussion, the tabulation 
of injuries to occupants of cars in accidents looks like this: 

1. Head and facial injuries are sustained by 73 percent of them. 

2. Neck and cervical spine injuries are suffered by 7 percent. 

3. In 37 percent of the cases we studied, injured occupants are hurt in the 
region of the chest. 

4. Injuries are sustained in the abdomen-pelvis and lumbar spine areas in 
16 perecent of the cases. 

5. The upper extremities suffer damage in 30 percent of the cases. 

6. The lower extremities are damaged in 47 percent of the accidents 
covered in our reports. 

These percentages obviously add to more than 100. Obviously, in other words, 
when people are hurt in cars, they are hurt all over. 

To package bodies effectively against collision, it is essential to know the 
directions from which the destructive force may be delivered. 

This chart shows the direction of principal impact in the cases we have studied. 
Approximately 59 percent occur in the frontal area of the vehicles. Nine percent 
are struck from the right side; 6 percent from the left; and 3 percent from the 
rear. 
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DIRECTION OF PRINCIPAL IMPACT 
_ 9% 


When front doors pop open, the statistics reveal that 26 percent of occupants 
are thrown out of the car, and 66 percent stay in. A small group—S8 percent— 
are ejected through other openings or are partially in and partially out of the 
ear. Twenty percent of all body area injuries are produced after the occupant 
is thrown out of the car. These findings destroy the theory that it is safer 
to be “thrown clear” in a motor vehicle accident. 


Ejection from the car more than doubles the risk of moderate through fatal 
grades of injury. This, we believe, is the most important single problem in 
controlling injuries. One of the primary means of attacking the epidemic of 
automobile injuries is the development of a method of keeping the occupants 
inside the protective body of the vehicle. 
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_ EJECTION DOUBLES RISK 
_ OF SERIOUS in 





Now let’s look at what happens inside the car. We have been able to identify 
the components which are most frequent causes of injury. From a packaging 
standpoint, they are foremost among the items which require priority attention 
on the part of the vehicle design engineer. 


PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF 
BODY AREA INJURIES 


@ OPENED DOORS 
© WINDSHIELD STRUCTURE 56% 


OF REPORTED 


@ INSTRUMENT PANEL INJURY CAUSES 
@ STEERING WHEEL ASSEMBLY 


In addition to opened doors, the general windshield structure, the instrument 
panel, and the steering wheel assembly, together account for 56 percent of the 
reported causes of body area injury. 


Forty percent of all injured drivers hurt by steering wheel 


About 40 percent of all injured drivers are hurt by the steering wheel assembly, 
when they are thrown against it as the result of a sudden accidental stop. 


Thirty-eight percent of all injured right and center front seat passengers injured 
by instrument panels 
Approximately 38 percent of the passengers riding in the right front and center 
front seats are injured on the instrument panel, when they are thrown forward 
as the result of a crash. 


Four percent of injured front seat passengers hurt by mirror 

Approximately 4 percent of the individuals seated in the front are injured 
when they strike the rear view mirror, or are hurt by the glass of that mirror. 

These components, and the broad problem of preventing people from being 
ejected from their vehicles in accidents, deserve priority attention by the auto- 
motive design engineer. Cornell University Medical College’s Automotive Crash 
Injury Research has made these data available to the entire automobile industry 
in its published reports. 

The development of restraining devices which will keep occupants inside auto- 
mobiles, prevent doors from opening in crashes, and of devices which will absorb 
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the force of the human body when it strikes frontal areas of the passenger com- 
partment is a matter of the highest importance today. 
We in the medical research part of the team are dependent upon. the industry 
to engineer reliable devices of this nature, and to offer them to the general public. 
The only thing that is to be saved is human life. The only thing that is to be 
eliminated is human suffering. 


A. L, HAYNES, EXECUTIVE ENGINEER, FORD MOTOR CO. 


As man advanced into the technical age, he gained a good understanding of the 
machines he created; he learned how to predict their mechanical performance 
and constantly improve their designs. The problem of operating and using these 
machines, however, became very complex when man is placed in control, the 
reason being that man’s behavior cannot be accuratey predicated in any given cir- 
cumstances. 

Throughout the automotive age, we progressively have developed more reliable, 
easier operating, and more stable performing cars. These accomplishments have 
made it possible to minimize automotive accidents under constantly more hazard- 
ous operating conditions. Accident prevention always has been a major concern 
to the automotive engineer. 

Albert Einstein once said, “Concern for man himself and his fate must always 
form the chief interest of all technical endeavor; never forget this in the midst 
of your diagrams and equations.” The words of this great scientist express the 
theme of the work we have undertaken. 

Regardless of our success in designing accident prevention features into our 
product, the imperfect human element continues to precipitate accident situations. 
Therefore, our efforts also must be directed toward minimizing and preventing 
injuries suffered in these accidents. Statistics provided by Cornell University 
Medical College indicate the injury-producing areas of highest frequency. Ex- 
periments have shown that there is a range of forces at the moment of impact 
which the human body probably can tolerate. Our problem then becomes that of 
providing methods of protecting car occupants involved in accidents that are not 
avoided. 

Let us consider briefly a hypothetical traffic accident. Car A is cruising along 
a highway at, let us say, 55 miles an hour. Suddently, from a side road, another 
vehicle (car B) begins to cross the highway. The driver of car A slams on 
his brakes, but the clear stopping distance is insufficient to avoid a collision. 


Now let us follow the train of events during the impact. Car A strikes the 
car B broadside, with the initial speed retarded to perhaps 45 miles per hour 


because of the brake application. The struck car slides sideways and both 
Vehicles move as a unit. 
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The front of the striking car begins to crumple and penetrate the structure 
of car B. Considerable energy is dissipated as the structures of the vehicles bend 
and yield, and grind to a final stop. 








OCCUPANT VELOCITY = aS MPH 
MINUS STEERING WHEEL VELOCITY + 33 MPH 


RELATIVE SPEED » |2MPH 





Meanwhile, there is a violent sequence of events within the striking car. The 
unrestrained driver tends to continue his forward movement at the initial speed 
of contact (45 miles per hour). His car is being rapidly decelerated by the 
impact and perhaps has slowed to about 33 miles per hour by the time his chest 
hits the rim of the steering wheel. The relative speed with which he contacts 
the wheel is therefore about 12 miles per hour. The conventional—or what 
people think of as the conventional—steering wheel rim breaks away and 
the driver is injured by the steering column. 
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At the same time, the front-seat passenger is thrown off the seat by the force 
of the impact and strikes the forward structure of the passenger compartment. 
Depending on his seated height, he may hit the header area, the windshield, or 
instrument panel with his head. Meanwhile, his knees may crash into the lower 
surface of the instrument panel. 


A further complication in an accident of this type is the possibility that one 
or more doors may be forced open and allow the occupants to be thrown from 
the car, where statistics show the possibilities of receiving serious injuries are 
twice as great as when the passengers stay inside. 

In these rather elementary terms we have described a fairly typical collision in 
which there is the likelihood of serious or fatal injury. 

Let’s analyze this now in greater detail. While the decleration force near the 
front of the chassis was over 100 G’s, the vehicle structure progressively ab- 
sorbed this energy to the point where only about 7.5 G’s were experienced in the 
driving compartment. Such actual analyses point out that automobile struc- 
ture already has evolved in the right direction for reducing injuries in the 
event of collision. 
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It follows that the force in the passenger compartment is much less than at 
the front end, because of the car's inherent energy absorbing characteristics. 
. The problem then became that of developing protective features within the 
vehicle which would further reduce the possibility of injury to the occupants, 
Our research and development program showed that it was possible to take 
immediate steps for reducing injury-producing areas and to provide greater 
safety for occupants. The features are: 


Steering wheel 
Instrument panel 
Door locks 

Seat belts 

Now let’s look at it piece by piece, starting with steering wheels. 

In discussing steering wheels, you recall I used the term “relative speed.” 
The black curve represents the velocity of the car with respect to the road 
before and after impact. The dotted curve shows the actual speed of the driv- 
er’s chest with respect to the car. The gray line shows the speed of the steering 
wheel with respect to the car and you will notice that up to the moment of im- 
pact it has zero velocity with respect to the car. We are interested in the 
speed relationship between the steering wheel and the driver’s chest. All we 
have to do now is subtract the value, at any particular instant during the event, 
of the gray line from the dotted line. The double line is the subtraction and 
it reaches a maximum relative speed of 12 miles per hour for this condition of 


impact. 





MILLISECONDS 
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This was the problem—to develop a wheel that could absorb the force of the 
impact, 


Collapsible depth Force, Deceleration 
pounds magnitude 


4 inches 


Analyzing this problem further, we considered the impact loading developed 
at the steering wheel. Calculations showed that when a 150 pound driver was 
projected at a relative speed of 15 miles per hour against the conventional steer- 
ing wheel, the rim collapsed about 1 inch and the steering column contacted the 
driver’s chest with a force of 12,000 pounds. A deceleration magnitude of over 
80 G’s was experienced. As the picture shows, we also calculated the forces 
that would be obtained when the collapsible distance was increased. It was 
found that if this distance was increased to 4 inches, the force would be reduced 
to 3,000 pounds and the deceleration lowered to abuot 20 G’s. If we increase this 
distance further to 6 inches, the force drops to 2,000 pounds and the deceleration 
falls below 14 G’s. These lower forces are well within the range of human 
tolerance. 

The first step was to set up test equipment for impacting steering wheels and 
confirm the previous calculations. We dropped a mass equal to the weight of 
the driver onto a conventional steering wheel. The rim collapsed under very 
little energy and the small area of the steering column hub came into violent 
contact with the simulated body. 

The telescoping steering column is one of the devices frequently suggested as 
a solution to this problem, We actually built and tested some of these assemblies. 
In this design, splined elements permitted the column to retract against a spring 
load, and shock absorbers were added to control the recoil after compression. 
The many sliding elements made it an impractical design when we consider how 
essential it is to minimize backlash (or play) for precision steering. When we 
tested this we found that the problem still had not been solved because the 
steering wheel rim collapsed prematurely; the weight of the body contacted and 
was supported by the steering column hub. 

We next considered the possibility of designing collapsible distance into the 
wheel itself by recessing the hub. 

It was felt that the rim could be provided with sufficient strength to support 
the chest and the spokes could be designed to absorb energy as they yielded under 
impact. 

Numerous wheel designs were constructed and tested to develop the proper 
combination of rim and spoke for optimum energy dissipation. Various con- 
figurations were explored to increase the energy-absorbing properties of the 
wheel and control the direction of spoke bending to protect the driver from 
injury. 

Another part of the program was to consider methods for reducing the in- 
juries caused by striking the instrument panel. 

In the laboratory, we assembled test equipment for evaluating instrument 
panel structure, configuration, and materials. Balls, weighing various amounts 
to simulate the human head or upper torso of the human body, were suspended 
above a specimen of the instrument panel. With an electronic gear we recorded 
the force, decelerations and rates of onset developed when the ball was released. 

The next item we investigated was the door latch. As previously mentioned, 
doors can pop open during a collision and the occupants may be thrown from 
the car, where they can suffer a second accident. 

So we ran experiments on our test track to develop procedures for forcing 
doors opening during impact. 

We then developed a technique for simulating this action under laboratory- 
controlled conditions. We impacted a stationary vehicle with a pendulum 
which equaled the weight of a car (3,200 pounds). 

Our next step was to develop a door latch which would remain locked under 
similar laboratory impacts. 

Then we conducted actual field tests. 
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Now, we will cover our research on seat belts. Occupant restraints have been 
considered for some time. Our work was to investigate these devices to deter- 
mine their suitability for passenger use in automobiles. 

The combination shoulder harness and lap belt was considered, and although 
it showed, in some of its versions, considerable merit in restraining the occupant 
under sudden deceleration, we did not feel it allowed sufficient freedom of move- 
ment and we doubted whether the motoring public would tolerate such an incon- 
venient device. The less complicated lap belts were investigated and we have 
every indication that they are acceptable to the public. 

In evaluating seat belts, we use body block tests. This includes the belt, 
buckle, and attachments. It was practical to extend our specifications to 4,000 
pounds, which is 25 percent greater than the CAA aircraft belt requirement. 

Belt installation within the vehicle also was investigated. Adequate belt an- 
chorage was required if the belt’s full potential was to be realized. In our body 
design a heavy reinforcement under the floor structure provided the ideal loca- 
tion for attachments. Of course, we tested the belts under actual crash condi- 
tions. In addition, by redesign, we made sure that both front and rear seats are 
more firmly anchored to resist the tendency to pull loose under impact. 

We have just compressed several years’ work into the few minutes it took me 
to outline it. Well, what does all this mean in practical terms? How can the 
knowledge gained be applied to our automobile? Here’s the answer: 





As standard equipment, our 1956 cars will have deep-center steering wheels 
which distribute the impact force over the driver’s chest and depress under 
pressure, absorbing energy as the spokes yield and bend out of the way without 
making contact with the body. This design should reduce the 40 percent injury 
index caused by the driver striking the steering wheel. 





The new models will be equipped with safety door locks. The rotor of the 
lock is made so that it fits behind a lock plate on the striker part of the latch. 
This arrangement keeps the lock from disengaging when the door and pillar 
tend to spring apart during a crash. These locks will substantially reduce the 
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hazard of occupants being thrown from the vehicle in case of a collision. You 
will recall that statistics showed that an occupant’s chances of escaping injury 
were twice as good if he remained in the car. ’ 


The 1956 cars also will have safety rear view mirrors. Crash injury research 
statistics show that 4 percent of front seat injuries are caused by the rear view 
mirror. The new mirror is backed with a plastic material which will reduce the 
possibility of the glass falling out if it is shattered. 

These three items will be standard-equipment on all of our automobiles. In 
addition, we will offer as optional equipment for installation: 


Sai: ~ — 


Seat belts, which are anchored to the floor structure over a transverse rein- 
forcing member. The belt assembly will withstand a 4,000 pound body load or 
1,000 pounds greater than that required by the CAA for aircraft belts. Not only 
will they help keep the passengers within the vehicle, but they will restrain 
them and help keep them away from such injury producers as the windshield area 
and door components. Also, they tend to keep the driver in position behind the 
wheel in the event of a minor collision, thereby avoiding major accidents caused 
by the driver momentarily losing control of the vehicle. 
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Safety cushioning for all Ford instrument panels and sun visors is also being 
offered. The header bar, sun visors and instrument panel account for about 38 
percent of passenger injuries in the right or center front seat position. This 
cushioning will reduce the facial injury index because it helps protect the occu- 
pant from the sharp edges that can develop if the dash metal is wrinkled or torn. 
The padding also distributes the force over a greater area and absorbs energy. 
This is five times more energy absorbing than an equivalent thickness of foam 
rubber. It is of the expanded polyvinyl chloride type. 

Now, in the light of these new devices, let’s review the hypothetical highway 
collision which we outlined a few moments ago. 





This time the driver and the passenger have their seat belts properly adjusted 
and the car is equipped with a safety steering wheel, door latches, safety mirror, 
instrument panel, and sun visor cushioning. 

Again, upon impact, the striking car penetrates the struck car, perhaps 9 to 12 
inches. Just as before, both cars move as a unit for about 12 or 15 feet. This, 
plus the penetration and the yielding of metal absorbs energy and reduces the 
force level in the passenger compartment. 
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IMPACT FORCE - f{is to 12 wt. of body) 


The driver in car A is restrained by the belt, which more or less means that 
he will decelerate with the car. At the same time, the upper part of his body 
strikes the steering wheel, but since the lower part of his body is held in place 
by the belt, he carries less weight as he moves forward. This chart shows 
how the weight of the body is an important factor in impact force development. 
And because of the deep-center wheel, the driver is not likely to contact the hub 
of the steering column. In addition, of course, the wheel acts to absorb and 
distribute the energy of the crash. 

There’s a strong possibility that the driver will escape serious or fatal injury 
under such conditions, 


The seat belt around the front seat passenger in car A tends to protect him 
from sliding into door components or being thrown into the header and windshield 
area. If—because of seated height—the passenger’s head may strike the padded 
instrument panel, the padding will reduce the possibility of skull fracture and 
moderate the extent of facial tissue lacerations. The padding also will absorb 
energy and distribute the force over a much greater area of the passenger’s 
head. This combination of safety protection again will increase the probability 
that the passenger will escape critical or serious injury. Seated height is a 
factor in whether or not the belted passenger strikes the instrument panel. The 
shorter passenger misses the panel while the taller passenger hits it. 

_This example was made for the purpose of illustration, Actual collisions and 
highway accidents are far more complicated. 
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A question in everyone’s mind is just how effective will these devices be? 
Exactly what percentage of injury reduction can they bring about? 

All predictions to date on the effectiveness of these devices have been made 
on a clinical basis. A statistical evaluation will come only after the cars are 
actually on the highways and mass data become available. 

An engineer, by nature, hesitates to make predictions when the human element 
is involved. However, estimates have been made in this field. Safety specialists 
have said on occasion that devices such as these probably will reduce injuries 
35 to 50 percent. 

Statistics provided by Cornell University Medical College show that almost 
half of the accident injuries result from collision with the steering wheel, the 
instrument panel or header, and the mirror, or by being thrown from the car. 

And these are the areas we have been working on—we think we have made a 
good beginning. When we got into this problem we were faced with making 
decisions as to where we could be most effective in the least amount of time. We 
had to be practical and not wait until we got a 100-percent solution to the problem 
before we acted. As time goes by, we hope to have other important developments 
to tell you about. We don’t plan to stop here. 


RESPONSES BY A PANEL OF EXPERTS TO QUESTIONS FROM THE PRESS 


National Safety Forum, September 9, 1955 


Value of the safety devices 


Lt. Col. John P. Stapp: “They (the safety devices described at the Ford 
National Safety Forum) go a long way toward solving the problems of people who 
are sane enough to be willing to drive below 60 miles an hour.” 


A list of priorities 

Mr. Moore: “We have evaluated all the components of the car. We now can 
determine [those] that are causing injury. The emphasis has been on these four 
[door latches, seat belts, steering wheels, and crash padding] because they 
represent the * * * largest chunk [of accidental injury causes]. Obviously if 
you cure this big chunk with solutions such as you have seen here, then you will 
go after the chunks you haven’t gotten. You do first what you think will be the 
most effective for the most number of people at the earliest possible date.” 


Ways to reduce injuries 


Dr. Frank H. Mayfield (for the American College of Surgeons) : “In February, 
the American College of Surgeons passed a resolution [stating that] improve- 
ment in automobile design could materially reduce crash casualties and sug- 
gested * * * that the data * * * available from Cornell and other research 
sources indicated that improvement of the steering wheel, interior padding, 
restraining devices, door locks, and perhaps a seat restraint were avenues which 
could be approached.” 


Speed as a factor in injuries 


Mr. John O. Moore: “We don’t * * * confirm a continuous rise of injury 
{in our accident injury studies] above certain speed limits. The curve of fre- 
quency, severity, or seriousness of injury does rise progressively on a very 
straight line curve to a point. Then it levels, and this is [at a point] far below 
the existing speed limits of any State. 

“We could not demonstrate any degree of statistical significance [difference 
in degree of injury] between reported speeds of impact in the 1950 to 1954 cars 
and the 1940 through 1949 models.” 

Mr. A. L. Haynes, Ford Engineering Staff: “Over 50 percent of the accidents 
take place under 40 miles an hour. John Moore's statistics say that.” 

Lieutenant Colonel Stapp: “People keep saying that speed kills. It isn’t 
speed. It’s change of speed that can kill you. Going from 60 miles an hour to a 
stop in about 3 feet [is] nothing particularly arduous if you are properly fastened 
in, but it can be highly fatal if you aren’t.” 


Urges competition in safety 

Dr. Mayfield: “We are very much interested in the promotion of safety, and 
insofar as these innovations [devices shown at the forum] promote that, we are 
very much in favor of it and would feel that any [competitive] advantage that 
accrued to one manufacturer as a result of it was very much deserved. I do 
believe that the innovations made on these products offer excellent opportunity 
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of reducing the crash casualties, both in severity and number. I hope that this 
will launch a program of competition between the various manufacturers to make 
the automobile * * * a safer vehicle.” 


Others asked to aid 

Mr. Moore: “{(When)] the Ford grant was offered to Cornell it was impos- 
sible * * * to take Ford’s money and not have somebody else’s money from the 
same industry. This would have been destruction of a good program in academic 
circles. [We] called on all of the other leading automobile manufacturers to 
request that they entertain consideration of joining [Ford] in support of this 
program.” 


Time required to get data 


Mr. Moore: “We started our work on the first control sample 2 years ago, and 
it took a long time for the accidents to be reported. You can’t work with 180 
cases—you have to have more. * * * Many people had an idea that door locks 
were a serious problem, but it was a personal opinion. Until data could be gen- 
erated to demonstrate [that this was a significant problem] not in one State 
or in one locality or in one city, but on a national basis, you didn’t have a priority 
order of attack.” 


These lifelike plastic dummies are helping Ford engineering staff in its compre- 
hensive safety research program. They substitute as driver and passenger in 
full-scale automobile crash tests conducted at Ford Motor Co.’s test track in 
Dearborn, Mich. Before the tests, electronic instruments are placed in the head 
and abdominal cavity of each manikin. These sensitive attachements transmit 
messages to a nearby instrument car. The messages describe the movements 
of the dummies within the car during crashes and define the impact forces. 


pee - es 


An actual crash test on the test track of the Ford Motor Co. during the National 
Safety Forum. 
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[From Bulletin, American College of Surgeons, May—June 1955] 
TrauMA COMMITTEE RECOMMENDS BUILT-IN SAFETY FOR AUTOS 


While recognizing that devices are in nowise a substitute for sense and 
skill, nor do they abrogate obeying the Golden Rule, the American College of 
Surgeons’ committee on trauma at its meeting in Las Vegas, Nev., February 5, 
1955, passed the following resolution recommending occupant safety as a basic 
factor in automobile design. The trauma committee recognizes also that speed 
is only one factor in automobile accidents, and that increased horsepower does 
not necessarily imply increased speed. A high percentage of morbidity and mor- 
tality occurs from accidents where speed is 40 miles an hour or less. Many are 
injured or killed from being thrown through the door on impact, with the car 
traveling at a relatively low speed. 

The unusual interest displayed both by the lay public and the medical profes- 
sion as a result of the discussion of accidents and their prevention [Bulletin, 
March-April 1955] at the 1954 Clinical Congress in Atlantic City, prompts publica- 
tion of this resolution now. Further news of this group’s activities will appear 
in the July-August Bulletin. 

The resolution reads as follows: 

“Whereas deaths from automobile accidents have increased from 31,353 in 
1933 to 38,000 in 1953, and nonfatal injuries have increased from 1,100,000 to 
1,350,000 ; and 

“Whereas the committee on trauma of the American College of Surgeons is 
gravely concerned by these facts; and 

“Whereas resolutions requesting action by the American College of Surgeons 
have been received from the American Association for the Surgery of Trauma and 
the American Academy of Neurological Surgery ; and 

“Whereas similar resolutions have been transmitted to the automobile manu- 
facturers by the Colorado State Medical Association, the Arizona State Medical 
Association, and the House of Delegates of the American Medical Association ; 
and 

“Whereas competent studies make it appear that a large proportion of the 
deaths and injuries could be avoided by certain rather simple changes in auto- 
mobile design and the installation of passenger stabilizing devices such as safety 
belts: Be it 

“Resolved, That the committee on trauma of the American College of Surgeons 
request that the board of regents of the college recommend to the motorcar manu- 
facturers of America that they stress occupant safety as a basic factor in automo- 
bile design, to include (1) doors which will not open on impact; (2) seats and 
cushions which will not become displaced on impact; (3) energy absorbing 
interiors; (4) adequate safety belts or other passenger stabilizing devices that 
will resist impacts of at least 20 G’s; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the American College of Surgeons offer to cooperate with auto- 
mobile manufacturers to further safety as a basic factor in motorcar design by 
furnishing such professional and technical advice and information as may be 
available. 

“R. ARNOLD GRISWOLD, 
“Chairman, Committee on Trauma.” 


This resolution was approved by the board of regents at its February 19 meeting 
in Cleveland, Ohio. 





{From the Journal of the American Medical Association, June 11, 1955] 
EpIToRIALS AND COMMENTS 


WANTED—SAFETY DEVICES FOR AUTOMOBILE PASSENGERS 


The people of the United States are immersed daily in a blood bath of auto- 
mobile-inspired tragedy. Each year 40,000 Americans lose their lives in auto- 
mobile accidents; 100,000 persons sustain permanent injuries, and another 1 
million persons undergo temporary disabilities. A life is lost every 15 minutes, 
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day and night, and every 30 seconds someone is injured. According to Campbell,’ 
automobiles have killed more Americans during the first 50 years of their exist- 
ence than were killed collectively during the Revolutionary War, the War of 
1812, the Civil War, the various Indian and Mexican wars, the Spanish-American 
War, World Wars I and II, and the Korean war. 

The actual number of deathts and injuries generated by the use of automobiles 
has multiplied to such an extent that 1 out of every 10 Americans has an excellent 
chance to be killed or maimed in highway accidents by the time 1970 rolls around. 
Indeed, it has been estimated that sooner or later almost every person residing 
in the United States will be affected by the hazardous course pursued by 
automobiles.’ 

These grisly figures and estimates—and they cannot be adequately interpreted 
and measured in blood, tears, or dollars—stress the urgent need for doing some- 
thing tangible about a perennial national disgrace. Fortunately the medical 
profession, which has been among the first to use the automobile in a professional 
capacity, has been intensely interested in the development of a safe automobile. 
Proposals have been advanced in various quarters for the purpose of dealing with 
the mounting carnage, among them the need for incorporating certain basic safety 
measures in all types of automobiles. Obviously one of the most important ways 
of improving safety is to design automobile equipment in terms of human capa- 
bilities and limitations. 

The principal cause of injury to automobile passengers appears to be uncon- 
trolled motion of the occupants in relation to that of the automobile. Livingstone * 
points out that, in abrupt deceleration, the occupant continues to move forward 
at approximately the velocity of the automobile in the instant preceding the 
accident, until he is stopped by impact against the steering wheel, windshield, or 
dashboard. The rate of deceleration of the occupant under such circumstances 
may be many times greater than that of the acceleration of gravity. 

A number of measures have been brought to the attention of the medical and 
automotive worlds by Woodward ‘ and others regarding the need for protection 
against the effects of acceleration. The seat belt is a well-known example, and 
its universal use would undoubtedly save thousands now doomed to die. A 
securely anchored seat belt holds the occupant firmly in the seat, literally forcing 
him to “wear the automobile” as a suit of armor. A short time ago a major 
automobile manufacturer announced that seat belts would soon be available as 
optional equipment for its automobiles. It is to be hoped that this progressive 
move will be adopted by all automobile manufacturers as a step in the right 
direction. 

The widespread adoption of other suggested measures to improve the safety of 
automobile travel would require appreciable changes in the conventional auto- 
mobile. Some of the medically sponsored changes would include the elimination 
of all sharp edges and projections in the interior of the automobile; the generous 
use of padding throughout the automobile; the use of doors that would remain 
shut during an accident, at the same time being capable of being readily opened 
during an emergency; the installation of a flexible joint in the steering column 
that would yield under pressure; the installation of nonrigid dashboards; seats 
fixed so firmly to the car frame that they can withstand suddent stops; the eleva- 
tion of the backs of seats in order to support the head and neck; the use of body 
construction material that would deform or absorb the force of impact; and the 
installation of “oleo” shock-absorbing bumpers and a “front nose” that would 
crumble slowly, yet absorb the shock of a crash. 

Admittedly, an extensive change in the design of the structure of automobiles 
would be expensive. Nevertheless the widespread adoption of safety devices 
would not cost much, comparatively speaking, when introduced on a mass- 
production basis, and probably not as much as changing the style contours period- 
ically. Automobile manufacturers advertise at considerable cost the thrills and 
satisfaction of increased acceleration. The time has come to emphasize the more 
abiding satisfaction of controlled deceleration. This can be done by making 
automobiles safer, with the occupants properly protected to survive. 


(D ee H. E.: Deceleration, Highway Mortality, and the Motorcar, Surgery 36: 1056 
ec. o4. 

2 McFarland, R. A., and eosier, A. L,: Human Factors in Highway Transport Safety, 
Boston, Harvard School of Public Health, 1954. 

® Livingstone, R. G.: Automobile Collision Injuries, Surgery 86: 1059 (Dec.) 1954. 

‘Woodward, F. D.: Medical Criticism of Modern Automotive Engineering, J. A. M. A. 
138: 627 (Oct. 30) 1948. 
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{From October 1955 Bluebook magazine] 
Big THREE Fight Over How Sare to MAKE Your Car 


By Harold Mehling 


The battle erupted over seat belts, which Ford and Chrysler are 
pushing and GM is opposing. But the controversy runs deeper— 
and its outcome could determine how badly you'll be hurt if you 
have an accident. 


Out in Detroit, where they’re turning out 1956 cars like big rabbits turning 
out little rabbits, an historic battle is raging. For the first time the issue is 
neither snob-appeal styling nor throbbing horsepower. 

It is safety. 

In this war for your dollars, Ford is going to sell safety as loud as it can. 
So is Chrysler. But General Motors will be standing pat, refusing to break 
the tradition that insists safety is a dirty word (see Bluebook, December 1954). 

Safety has suddenly become a hotly competitive and highly salable product. 
And 1956 is the year in which your choice of a car to buy will depend greatly 
on which firm convinces you it has built the most safety into its models. 

That, at least, is the feeling you come away with from the Ford and Chrysler 
plants, where they’ve started the safety ball rolling by offering seat belts for 
use in their cars. At General Motors, though, you get the impression not only 
that today’s autos are as safe as they can be for now, but that many people who 
offer safety suggestions are either axe-grinders or well-meaning but ignorant 
tinkerers. 

This safety rhubarb has been simmering for a long time. What boiled it over 
this year was the relatively mild subject of safety belts, or seat belts, as auto- 
men delicately call them. The belt wrangle is all that has leaked out to the 
public so far, but the behind-scenes controversy runs much, much deeper—so 
deep, in fact, that in the cubicled engineering offices of one of the Big Three 
motormakers, every centimeter of the interior and exterior of our cars is getting 
a thorough reexamination. 

The outcome will change your way of living, because while it’s tough to live 
with some cars, it has become almost impossible to live without them. One way 
to prolong life with the existing models, an imposing number of authorities 
feel, is to use safety belts. 

That’s where the argument begins. 

Fence-sitters say, “Wear the belts if you want to, but we’re not sure they’ll 
do much good.” Ford, Chrysler, and a sizable corps of engineers, doctors and 
researchers say that properly engineered and installed belts will reduce deaths 
and injuries in light to moderate crackups—which are the most frequent—and 
that little will save you in a supersmash anyway. 

The third attitude belongs to General Motors, which not only refuses to pro- 
vide safety belts, but tried to block its competitors’ plans to offer them. GM 
failed, but it has not stopped trying to discourage the belts’ growing popularity. 

GM’s principal explanation for its opposition is that not enough is known of 
the medical problems involved. But a recent incident may illuminate the 
thinking behind the policy: 

Not long ago, a New York bank official’s son was injured in the man’s Buick. 
The banker wrote GM: 

“T have been a satisfied user of General Motors cars for a good many years. 
I know you have made them safer year after year. May I suggest that when 
conditions permit you go one step further. The dashboards are dangerous when 
accidents occur. The other day I had to step quickly on the brake to avoid 
hitting a little kitten and in doing so, my son, eight, was thrown against the 
dash and broke off a front second tooth. * * * If some padding can be ap 
plied it will help save faces and maybe lives. This is just a suggestion for safer 
motoring for all.” 

In return, the bank official received from GM’s Vehicle Safety Engineer, How- 
ard K. Gandelot: 

“Driving with young children in an automobile always presents some problems. 
As soon as the yougsters get large enough to be able to see out when standing 
up, that’s what they want to do—and I don’t blame them. 

“When this time arrived with both our boys I made it a practice to train them 
so that at the command ‘Hands!’ they would immediately place their hands on 
the instrument panel if standing in the front compartment, or on the back of the 
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front seat if in the rear, to protect themselves against sudden stops. This took 
a little effort and on a couple of occasions I purposely pumped them put a trifle 
when they didn’t immediately respond to the command so that they learned 
quickly. Even now, when either of them is on the front seat, at the command 
of ‘Hands!’ they brace themselves. I frequently give these commands even 
when there is no occasion to do so, just so we all keep in practice.” 

The bank official’s temperature rose. For 3 weeks he seethed. Then he 
wrote again, this time to GM’s customer research division: 

“My concern was not for my son’s tooth—it is broken. I am thinking now 
of changes that should be made as quickly as possible so it won’t happen to 
others—many of whom are bashed severely when a smashup occurs. 

“TI am sure I did not express myself forcibly enough as your safety engineer 
wrote me very politely how he has trained his two boys to put their hands 
against the dash so they won’t be as badly hurt in a smashup. This is not 
bad in theory, but at the time of most accidents it just is not possible to convey 
quickly enough the sudden crash that is only a second away. For safety’s sake 
the danger should be removed by making the dash safer to get bounced into.” 

Now the bank official received a letter from GM’s customer research staff : 

“A lot of people are hurt in bathtubs too, aren’t they? Do you hear anybody 
demanding that they take the bathtubs out of homes?’—GM Safety Engineer, 
Howard Gandelot. 

“A great deal of testing has been done on devices * * * which have been sug- 
gested * * * but results on many of them have been disappointing. One aspect 
we feel is important is that improvements or additions in safety features should 
not be overemphasized, or claims made beyond their actual worth, as this could 
result in overconfidence on the part of motorists, which could have unhappy 
consequences.” 

The bank official dropped the matter, bitterly. His chagrin grew later when 
he read these additional comments by Safety Engineer Gandelot: 

On built-in safety: “* * * there’s a ceiling on what the automotive engineer 
is going to be able to do.” 

On padded dashboards: ““* * * would make it impossible for front-seat pas- 
sengers to cross their legs.” 

Despite this negative attitude on GM’s part, the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association began to study safety belts, “in view of increasing indications that 
the industry may need to take an official position.” 

Ford is not an AMA member, which leaves GM dominant. Hither as a result 
of this or coincidentally, the chairman of the AMA’s committee became none other 
than GM’s Howard K. Gandelot. Ford was invited to participate and then 
sandelot offered to prepare a “somewhat comprehensive report” on seat belts. 

When the report was completed the names of engineers from Chrysler, Ford, 
American Motors, Studebaker, and Packard were attached and it was distrib- 
uted for approval. In auto plant corridors the word was that this was to be the 
auto industry’s “party line” on safety belts, and their death knell as well. 
a report has never been made public, but among its conclusions were 
these : 

“The vehicle safety committee, with some engineers having upward of 40 
years’ driving experience, including years of test driving, is of the opinion that 
seat belts are not essential for safe driving.” 

“The principal concern of the engineers is the possible effect of the seat belts on 
the occupants of automobiles which encounter major collisions.” 

“Until it is factually known whether seat belts, during major collisions, pro- 
vide increased protection for the wearer or cause increased bodily injury, it 
would be unethical for the engineers on the vehicle safety committee to recom- 
mend their use; further, it would not be legally justifiable for auto manufacturers 
to equip their cars with seat belts or offer them as optional equipment.” 

Adoption of this report could have reversed the belt trend for years, but 
adoption didn’t come. Chrysler and Ford refused to accept the findings. 

This, however, did not change Gandelot’s opinions, nor those of his boss, 
Charles A. Chayne, GM’s engineering vice president. Only 3 weeks later, in 
San Francisco, Chayne said of safety belts: 

“They just define where you will fold under pressure, and the sudden pres- 
Sure of the belt in many types of accidents can cause serious damage.” 

A week later the authoritative Automotive News reported : 

“Chayne commented that he thought safety belts offered little promise and 
that GM does not plan to provide them.” 
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Chayne’s statements thus indicated that GM’s opposition was official policy. 
But Automotive News did not let the matter drop. Three weeks later it said, 
pointedly: 

“In view of the vital importance of safety considerations—and all that has been 
said and written about seat belts—it would be unwise for automotive men to 
continue to pooh-pooh them. Make no mistake, it will take courage for any com- 
pany to stand alone in offering seat belts now. Public opinion is a delicate force 
to tamper with and whispering campaigns can be very damaging once they get 
started. 

The very next day Chrysler announced it would provide the belts through its 
MoPar accessory division as dealer-installed optional equipment. James C. 
Zeder, Chrysler’s engineering vice president, did not claim the belts were the 
greatest invention since the wheel. 

“We benefited a great deal from the studies of such organizations as Cornell 
University, the Indiana State police, and the University of California at Los 
Angeles,” Zeder said, “but it may be years before we have really conclusive an- 
swers as to the degree of added protection seat belts do afford. However, the find- 
ings of these and other reputable safety groups, together with our own laboratory 
and proving-grounds test data, convince us that we now should make seat belts 
available to motorists who desire them.” 

And Chrysler’s safety engineer, Roy C. Haensler, said, “We believe it is safer 
to keep passengers inside the car in the event of accidents.” 

Out at Dearborn the atmosphere was similarly calm and candid. Fletcher 
Platt, the Ford Co.’s traffic-safety manager, told me that although the firm was 
second to announce, it had been studying and testing seat belts for some time. 
In its laboratories hang many different types of webbings, buckles, and attach- 
ment devices that have undergone tests. 

Ford’s position, Platt said, is that “any force that acts to restrain a person in 
a crash would tend to reduce the severity of injuries.” He feels that the belts 
will prevent some accidents as well. ‘They help a driver keep control of his car 
when he’s driving on a rough road or hits a boulder or pothole.” Platt says the 
belts “are only a partial answer, but if you like to gamble, at least you'll have the 
odds with you.” 

That’s how it was at Chrysler and Ford. A visit to Safety Engineer Howard 
Gandelot at General Motors, however, provided sharp contrast. Gandelot asked 
the writer to remain at his hotel and wait for a car. A 1955 Pontiac arrived, 
rigged out with safety belts and shoulder harnesses. In the back seat, the floor 
attachments were made in such a way that only a contortionist could ride com- 
fortably. I strapped myself in up front and drove the car out, with the plant 
driver providing such remarks as, “Interesting, these belts. Can’t reach any- 
thing, though, can you?” 

The writer found Gandelot at once charming, brusque, adept with words, and 
generally self-assured. 

Asked for GM's attitude toward seat belts, he said : 

“General Motors hasn’t said they’re no good. We're just waiting to find out if 
they are any good. Nobody knows.” 

Asked whether reports received from such groups as Cornell Crash-Injury 
Research had not provided evidence that people are being thrown out of cars in 
large numbers in crashes and that these ejections double their risk of injury, 
Gandelot replied : 

“I don’t know what to believe. You take all this talk about door openings. 
No one knows exactly what happens in an accident. A lot of people probably 
figure that the best thing is to get out of the car as fast as they can. They reach 
over and open the door and fall out. Then the Cornell people tell us it’s a door 
opening and they were thrown out.” 

Asked whether, in any event, it wasn’t worth considering that a lot of people 
are being hurt both inside their cars and after being thrown out, Gandelot said: 

“A lot of people are hurt in bathtubs, too, aren’t they? Do you hear anybody 
demanding that they take the bathtubs out of homes? A lot of people fall on 
hardwood floors and hurt themselves, don’t they? Should we take the hardwood 
floors out of houses?” 

The safety engineer had another point. “Don’t forget,” he said, “accident 
fatalities went down 2,000 last year anyway.” He pointed out that automotive 
moore among other advances, had cut the highway death rate in half 
since 1938. 

Gandelot was right. The death rate (deaths per 100 million highway miles 
traveled) went down from 18 in 1925 to 6.4 in 1954. However, although the rate 
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may have dropped, ve are still killing between 30,000 and 40,000 people every 
year on our highways. 

Engineer Gandelot wrapped up GM’s standby ascribing it to “an honest differ- 
ence of opinion.” He added, “You can’t blame us for that, can you?” 

Asked whether GM would tag along later if Ford’s and Chrysler’s experience 
proved that the belts will help, Gandelot said: 

“We don’t think they’re going to work out.” 

Which seemed to be about as flat as a statement can get, and as sharply con- 
flicting as an attitude can get. It might be profitable, therefore, to look at some 
of the evidence offered by opponents of safety belts and by those Gandelot calls 
the “seat-belt evangelists.” 

The opposition makes two main points: that safety belts might injure people, 
and that people won’t wear them, anyway. Gandelot once brought up a case in 
which he said a belt trapped a man and killed him. 

“Being too certain about these things [safety suggestions],” he said, “makes me 
think of a fellow who ordered seat belts installed in a new convertible. Wouldn’t 
drive out of the agency without them. Some time later he turned the car over, and 
was pinned under it and crushed. He would have been thrown clear, probably, 
without the seat belt—and landed on soft ground.” 

In his Automobile Manufacturers Association report, Gandelot mentioned a 
study made at Ohio State University. “This report,” he said, “provides some 
spectacular information on internal injuries produced by safety belts, especially 
to the heart, with which advocates of seat belts evidently are not familiar.” 

Gandelot was referring to crash tests in which doped dogs were belted into a 
drop cage which was then crashed down. The dogs died, although some lingered 
for days before doing so. A generally typical autopsy on one dog, Gandelot re- 
ported, found swelling of the heart, hemorrhage of the heart muscle, congestive 
heart failure, inflammation of the stomach, internal hemorrhage, abscesses of 
the abdominal wall, and lung congestion with acute pneumonia. 

“The Vehicle Safety Committee,” Gandelot declared, “was deeply impressed by 
these medical research findings.” 

(Others said the committee was apparently quite unimpressed. One member 
said later that the tests probably proved a lot about dogs, but not much about 
humans. An engineer pointed out that the restraining devices used were window- 
washers’ safety belts, strapped straight across the dogs’ stomachs. Auto seat 
belts are made to come over the hips at a 45° angle. Another engineer said that 
in any event Gandelot was flogging a straw man in insisting on talking about ex- 
treme impacts—the purpose of safety belts is to cut down injuries in the over- 
whelmingly larger number of moderate accidents. ) 

As for sales resistance, the belts’ opponents say it will not be insurmountable. 
The experience of Nash Motors is usually invoked to support this contention. 
Nash installed belts in 40,000 cars in 1950, and reports that when it checked a 
year later it found that only 1,000 had been used. 

This is a sampling of the anti-seat-belters’ case. 

Proponents of the belts, on the other hand, say that the Nash experience means 
nothing today because in the ensuing 6 years people have been educated to the 
value of the belts. 

Other probelt witnesses include Edward R. Dye, head of the industrial division 
of the Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory, who says: 

“For years the Cornell Committee for Transportation Safety Research at the 
Cornell Medical College has been collecting information on aircraft crashes. 
They have found that injury by a seat belt is so rare as to be practically non- 
existent.” 

Then there are some very real-life experiences of auto occupants who crashed 
after heeding the advice of antibelt “experts,” and of people who wore belts during 
crashes. One concerns Gene Alleman, former secretary of the Michigan Press 
Association. Alleman and his wife, preparing to leave for Florida, called the 
manager of an auto club and asked where he could buy safety belts for his station 
wagon. 

“Don’t do it,” the expert said. “If your car turns over you'll be pinned beneath. 
As I see it, there is no substitute for safe driving.” 

After their return, the Allemans were driving along four-lane U. 8S. 16 near 
Lansing, Mich. 

“T had just joined the traffic,” Alleman says, “and was in the outside lane. 
Across the road, three lanes to my left, a drive lost control and swerved sharply 
to the left. The car shot across the highway and struck us head-on. My wife 
was unconscious 14 days, in the hospital 75 days. I wasa patient 7 days. From 
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her severe brain concussion she sustained double vision and walks with great 
difficulty. 

“Obviously car belts would have saved my wife her tragic injuries and suffering. 
My new car has four of them and I find them no trouble. A few seconds’ time 
in adjusting them may mean the difference between life or death.” 

You might safely say the Allemans are now seat-belt evangelists. Consider 
another case: 

Dr. Duncan C. McKeever, a fellow of the American College of Surgeons, was 
driving with his wife toward Austin, Tex., along a familiar, hard-surface road 
in good condition. 

“I had my seat belt fastened very snugly across my lap,’”’ Dr. McKeever reports. 
“Mrs. McKeever had 6 or 8 inches of slack in her belt. We were proceeding be- 
tween 55 and 60, or possibly 62 miles per hour, not more, when Mrs. McKeever 
yelled. I saw that one of my front wheels was just leaving the road on a very 
slight curve and that we were headed for a rocky gully 3 to 5 feet deep. I put 
on the brakes, then released them as all four wheels left the road and hit the 
gravel surface. 

“T started to pull back toward the highway and as I did the left front wheel 
struck a large rock and broke off. The car upended, flew through the air, and 
landed with a terrific crash on the front of the top, which caved in almost level 
with the solid part of the front doors. (Four days later I measured this flying 
distance ; it was approximately 65 feet.) We then rolled, partially end-over-end 
and partially sideways, for about another 200 feet down the rocky ditch, landing 
upside down. 

The McKeevers unfastened their safety belts and emerged with painful cuts, 
scratches, sprains, and a couple of fractured ribs for Mrs. McKeever. The doctor 
concludes : 

“The car was completely demolished and was sold for junk for $100, after I 
retrieved my seat belts, which I have now installed in my new car. 

“Mrs. McKeever and I are of the opinion that the belts probably saved our lives, 
or at least saved us from critical injury. Since we rolled down a rocky gully 
on a mountainside with all four doors open, we would most certainly have been 
thrown from the car had we not had them on, and being thrown out would have 
been the greatest hazard we could have encountered.” 

Bernard R. Caldwell, California Highway Patrol Commissioner, has told of the 
experiences of his troopers (540 patrol cars are now belt-equipped). Here are 
a couple: 

Near Bakersfield, a trooper was chasing a speeder at between 70 and 80 miles 
an hour on the inside lane of a divided highway. Suddenly a car in the right 
lane cut directly in front of him. The trooper swerved leftward, intending to 
ride the divider, but his car went into a slide for 60 feet, hit a signpost and rolled 
over, with its top, sides, and front smashed. The trooper jumped out, flagged 
a passing motorist, caught up with the speeder and wrote out a ticket. 

Another trooper was doing 70 when a car pulled into his lane 50 feet in front 
of him. He turned off onto the soft shoulder and lost control. The patrol car 
slid along the shoulder for 120 feet, hit a utility pole, spun around it, rolled 
over and came to rest on its wheels. The trooper returned to duty 3 days later, 
crediting his safety belt with saving his life. 

To the experiences of these death-brushed people is added authoritative 
opinion : 

Harold Carlton, educational consultant to the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation says: “Both the front seats of my car are equipped with safety belts 
and I am thoroughly sold on them. In addition to the safety factor, my experi- 
ence is that the belts add a great deal to the comfort of the driver.” 

The American College of Surgeons finds that safety belts would prevent 
many injuries and some fatalities that result from auto collisions. 

The Armed Forces Epidemiological Board has recommended that all military 
vehicles be fitted with belts with the comment that “delay in application of 
present knowledge is not warranted.” 

In face of this record, the massive campaign to head off the seat-belt trend has 
not only continued, but has gone to extremes. When it became obvious that 
many firms were either producing belts or preparing to, safety leaders felt that 
technical standards should be set to discourage flimsy and poorly engineered belts 
from gaining circulation. Last November, Tom Boate, manager of the accident- 
prevention department of the Association of Casualty & Surety Co., proposed that 
the universally respected American Standards Association begin to formulate 
the guiding principles. 
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Boate wasn’t endorsing safety belts; he was only saying that people who used 
them should use good ones. Others felt the same way, including the more 
responsible belt manufacturers. Nevertheless, the GM-dominated Auto Manu- 
facturers Association fought even this sorely needed move. It told the Standards 
Association that “it would be premature and not a productive expenditure of 
time and effort for the ASA to call a general conference on this subject in the 
immediate future.” 

The Manufacturers Association’s stated reason was that such work should 
“duplicate” the efforts of the Society of Automotive Engineers, although it was 
conceded that the society could not complete its work “within the near future.” 

The Standards Association called its conference anyway. Forty-three belt 
manufacturers and insurance and safety representatives voted that the ASA 
should sponsor manufacturing standards. One man said he wished to be recorded 
as not voting. He was G. J. Gaudaeu, representative of the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association. 

Since an authoritative standard won’t be completed until next year, the 
safety-belt buyer now wanders in a forest of sales pitches from more than 3 
dozen beltmakers. One says, “28,300 deaths due to auto accidents in 1953. 
22,640 could have been prevented with safety belts, according to estimates of 
leading American surgeons.” Another says, “Safety engineers say that as many 
as 84 percent of deaths can be prevented with safety belts.” 

Such statements are largely piffle. Fortunately, not all belt makers make 
them. Many firms have long records of integrity in the aviation and general 
manufacturing fields. Their viewpoint was expressed by Robert J. Pike, of 
Air Associates, Inc.: “We don’t pretend that safety belts will answer all the 
problems of auto crashes. We do say that good belts will save lives and cut 
down injuries.” 

John O. Moore, director of the Cornell Auto Crash-Injury Research project, 
sums it up this way: “I can’t agree with those who at this time predict the exact 
number of fatalities that safety belts can reduce. Nor can I agree that these 
belts are the end-all of what can be done to give our autos increased survivability. 
With this understood, I think it is safe to say that the safety belt is the most 
fundamental device available for control of injury and should be used now while 
we wait for refinements and the ultimate in protection.” 

Whether General Motors will backtrack under pressure on its safety-belt stand 
is anybody’s guess, although as its opposition goes more and more on the record, 
this will become increasingly difficult. Nevertheless, a good part of the auto 
industry feels that a switch is exactly what will come if the belts produce a record 
that can no longer be ignored. 

The other big firms aren’t waiting for GM. They’re booming ahead with their 
own plans for radical changes that will soon show up in almost half the cars 
produced in Detroit. These are big changes, based on crash-injury reports (Blue- 
book, March 1955) that revealed the causes of smashup injuries and the parts of 
the body being hurt most frequently. They’re pushing to get these changes into 
as many 1956’s as possible, but some may have to be fed into the assembly line 
as they are perfected. This is some of what you can look for. 

An Ensolite-padded dashboard that will soak up a lot of the energy of head 
blows instead of fracturing skulls and disfiguring faces. Instrument panels 
ranked first among most frequent injury producers inside cars. 

A more effective door lock that will keep doors closed and occupants inside. 
Ejections were the first cause of injury outside the car. Studebaker has tested 
a new door lock that kept all doors closed when the car was smashed into a con- 
crete wall at 40 miles per hour. 

A rear-view mirror assembly that will give way instead of giving wounds. 
This was the second most common injury inflicter found. 

A steering post that will bend and give instead of spearing the driver in his 
chest. Cornell found this to be the third most frequent cause of injury. 

And that’s not all. Everything is getting the once-over, from brakes to seat 
backs. Whoever gets most of these items cleaned up (delethalized, that is) is 
probably going to sell a lot of automobiles. As a vice president of one of the auto 
giants put it: 

“Whenever I’m asked why a certain company is being so stiffnecked about 
this safety business, I say: ‘Maybe they’ve gotten so big they’re smug and arro- 
gant. On the other hand, maybe they’re up to something we don’t know about. 
I can’t be sure. The important thing is that we don’t care what they do. We're 
going ahead with safety and we’re going to sell the pants off them.’ ” 
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Who's going to decide whether he’s right? 
You are. 





ANTIFLOP DEVICE NEEDED 


The only way to keep safety belts from flopping around when not in use is 
to buckle them. Care should be taken to keep them from being caught in a slam- 
ming car door. To prevent this, belts should either be retractable or held by a 
shock cord or some other restraining device, but only one manufacturer has as 
yet done anything about it. Karbelt, whose strap end of the belt anchors to the 
door, provides a strap clip on the door. 


SAFETY BELT BUYING GUIDE 


To help interested readers in selecting safety belts, here are general recom- 
mendations of engineers and a pricelist of many of the belts now on the market. 
Webbing: Comes in cotton, nylon, rayon, and various combinations of these 
materials. No scientific evidence has proved a clear case for one over another. 

Width: Webbing should be not less than 2 nor more than 4 inches wide. 

Attachment: The cardinal rule is that belts should never be attached to seats. 
Beyond that, methods vary widely. The Hickok belt, for instance, uses an angle 
bar that fastens onto the back of the front seat and receives the strap ends. 
Cables go down from the bar through the floor and around the frame. This 
general principle also appears in Chrysler’s MoPar kit. 

Ford’s belts anchor through the floor and into the crown of an inverted 
reinforcing “hat” beneath. Other belts anchor to the floor only, using a metal 
bar or washer for strengthening. 

Whatever the method, the principle is that when a load is applied the belt 
should not tear out of its moorings. Auto floors are generally made of secondary 
metal, and a belt with 3,000 pounds strength will do little good if its attaching 
fittings rip up through what might be a 1,000-pound floor after much winter driving 
over rock-salted roads. 

Strength : Individual straps should have a tensile strength of not less than 1,500 
pounds. Closed buckle-and-belt assembly should have a strength of at least 
3,000 pounds. 

Buckle: The strap is passed through the “cam” type; metal-to-metal buckles 
clip together. “CAA-type” or “quick-release” means little nowadays. What is 
important is whether the buckle has been found to remain fastened under a 
3,000-pound load, and then to release, upon a body pressure, with a force of no 
more than 45 pounds. 

The following belts are said by their manufacturers to meet the above recom- 
mendations. Prices are for individual belts, except where indicated as for a 
pair. 


il ale $9. 95 
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I os cricchc treiesntecaiticinamrethitilinielaiacct icici et tetanic tacieatinipain 11. 95, 12, 95 
ee I eatin soit cine eieinck ns titiiinediaiaienintitibaicneliebie Acticin areltatidtieitina tine tianlian 11. 50 
EI secisenicssscthcthinneateieca topsite tladinins tannctalladataaiatiedeehctndl ties tip ealeintcceia esis iain natal 11. 95, 13. 95 
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Fe voce cecetharnt< ties mennetnesiill Aine natin tialilamataca ln ih dicta iiasiaaee tities alate aie cilia 32. 50 
TT ccunctsicaceecvcaaiaseecliadesbepcenee ni encadiilint ile i eet asian a A alta nh heen eli 11. 95 
I tcc dit cs sna ec nieaiaestipiiiaa ei alae ih hk Ta Lacan RE 7.50 
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1 Davis Aircraft Products, New York, N. Y. 

2 Aero Brokerage and Su ply. Glendale, Calif. 

8% Auto-Aero Safety Belt, Terre Haute, Ind. 

#Also supplies combined belt harheve, $11.95 for cars with space between backrest and 
seat. $13.95 for other models. 

5 Price is for 2 belts. 
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Karbelt ° 
Lifeline 
Lifesaver 


M-E 
MoPar (Chrysler) 


glia TR ttl —_ 12.95 
Sav-A-Life 5. 95, 8. 95 


6 Outside belt strap anchors to door; price is for 2 (sold in pairs only). 
7 Price not available at press time. 


{From the Christian Century, January 4, 1956] 
DeaTu Taxes No HoLipay 


How can we stop or reduce these holiday massacres on our highways? The 
toll of killed and maimed will make the memory of the 1955 Christmas holiday a 
thing of horror to many people as long as they live. It is the same on every 
major holiday. Christmas, New Year’s Easter, Memorial Day, Independence 
Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving—days intended to add to the joy of living add 
instead to its grief and pain. How is it possible that year after year the sum of 
agony mounts without creating a moral revulsion among the American people? 
Can we go on insisting that human life is sacred and must not be violated yet 
permit to continue without protest or resistance a set of conditions and attitudes 
which takes more lives than a minor war? The churches organize peace societies 
to prevent war; why not set up survival societies to prevent slaughter on the 
highways? New automobiles are being produced far more rapidly than old ones 
are being junked. Isn’t it about time we either cut down on the number of cars 
or enlarged the capacity of the roads? Most manufacturers continue to em- 
phasize power and speed in their frantic competition to sell cars. Why should 
not some congressional committee probe the possibility of voluntary limitation by 
manufacturers on power and speed? Advertising is so powerful a medium for 
creating desires that it might be used to create the desire to live and let others 
live. Who would object if the auto manufacturers were to tithe their advertis- 
ing budgets, devoting at least a tenth to creating the attitudes on the part of 
automobile drivers and passengers which are conducive to survival? 


[American Motorist, January 1956] 


HORSEPOWER MADNESS AND A New YEAR 


To anyone who has shown even a passing interest in the 1956 model cars, it 
should be apparent that the automobile manufacturers are tending more and more 
to build their sales campaigns around the increased horsepower and hopped-up 
speeds of their wares. 

All of which brings us to the question—just how much horsepower can the 
average responsible motorist use in his automobile? At its recent annual meet- 
ing, the AAA said it realized that “reasonable reserve power” is desirable in an 
automobile for overtaking and passing and in emergency situations, but added: 
Rede. above that would seem to impose on the car user an unwarranted potential 

azard,.” 

With about 38,000 deaths on the highway annually, the AAA believes that the 
auto manufacturers would do well to devote more time and energy to engineer- 
ing developments to protect the driver against his own mistakes. We hope they 
have a New Year’s resolution to that effect, and that they’ll live up to it. Of 
course, several of the big manufacturers already have awakened to the fact that 
safety is important too, and are doing something about it. The Ford Motor Co., 
to name only one, is conducting extensive experiments in the safety field, and 
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the Cornell University Medical College is pioneering in research on crash injuries. 
All of these developments augur well for the future safety of the Nation’s 60 
million motorists, despite the hysterical battle over speed and horsepower. 


[From Philadelphia Medicine, vol. 51, No. 43, May 25, 1956] 
EDITORIAL: SAFETY BELTS 


Last year 37,800 people were killed, and over a million and a half seriously in- 
jured in automobile accidents. This places automobile accidents fourth among 
the leading causes of death and first among people under the age of 44 in this 
country. 

As physicians who must care for these injured patients we should be appalled 
by these statistics yet, surprisingly, as a group we exert very little influence to 
prevent these deaths and accidents. 

Experts have predicted that between 50 and 75 percent of these lives could 
be saved by the installation and conscientious use of seat safety belts. This 
problem, therefore, becomes one of preventive medicine and we should become 
the leaders in our community in promoting the general use of safety belts. 

As a first step in this direction we should all have safety belts installed in our 
ears. Because of the extent of our daily driving in this metropolitan area we 
are, as a group, especially vulnerable to accidents. Safety belts can give us a 
real protection against the careless driver or the unavoidable accident. 

It has been shown that the three main causes of fatality in automobile acci- 
dents are: Being thrown out of the open doors; being thrown against or through 
the windshield; being thrown against the steering column. Safety seat belts 
enable the passengers to decelerate with the car instead of through or against 
it while the crumbling metal parts absorb the impact. 

If we would install safety belts in our cars and advise our friends and patients 
to do likewise we would help to reduce the number of fatalities in this area. 
The $25 spent to purchase and install safety belts in our cars will be the cheapest 
life insurance we have ever purchased for our families. 

—Rosert L. Lampert. M. D. 





{Missouri Medicine, vol. 53: 480, June 1956] 
EDITORIAL: TRAFFIC SAFETY 


In 1955, more than 15,000 individuals did not return home after the pleasures 
of the weekend. According to figures recently published by the Safety Service of 
the Travelers Insurance Cos. of Hartford, Conn., 15,730 Americans were killed 
in weekend traffic accidents. 

Of last year’s traffic fatalities, more than one-fifth occurred on Saturday. 

The reasons for this record number of weekend highway fatalities lie in the 
motoring habits of the American public. Every highway in the Nation has its 
Saturday share of that portion of America bound and determined to arrive at 
its weekend destination in time for dinner, even if the trip’s last 60 miles must 
be covered in an hour flat. Too frequently, the strain and fatigue of distance 
driving are ignored in anticipation of ample relaxation at the journey’s end. 

Then, too, the highways continue to be filled with those drivers whose idea 
of relaxation is an extra drink or two “for the road.” 

Millions of dollars have been spent by Federal, State, and municipal authori- 
ties in an effort to provide better and safer roads. Additional millions are spent 
by insurance companies and other private organizations for programs of safety 
education. 

Nevertheless, the weekends in 1955 saw more persons killed and injured on our 
highways than ever before. It was not the fault of the road systems; it was 
not the fault of safety education campaigns. It was the fault of pleasure-bent 
individuals striving to go too far, too fast, for a weekend’s enjoyment. 

How to reduce this record total of killed and injured? What is desperately 
required is the immediate, unceasing cooperation of every American in possession 
of a driver’s permit. 

An aroused awareness of the weekend highway peril, plus continued realization 
of this danger is the only way to reduce the weekend fatality figures for 1956. 
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[From the proceedings of the Atlantic City meeting, house of delegates of American 
Medical Association, annual meeting, June 6-10, 1955] 


No. 21. RESOLUTIONS ON AUTOMOTIVE SAFETY 


Dr. George A. Unfug, for the Colorado delegation, introduced the following 
resolutions, which were referred to the reference committee on hygiene, public 
health, and industrial health : 

“Whereas the American Medical Association is on record by resolution of its 
house of delegates urging motorcar manufacturers of America that they consider 
equipping all automobiles with safety belts ; and 

“Whereas physicists and engineers estimate that the routine use of the auto- 
mobile seat-belt would save at least 15,000 lives and prevent nearly 1 million 
injuries in this country annually ; and 

“Whereas the use of automobile seat belts has increased to the extent that 28 
instances of the use of such belts in automobile crashes have been reported ; and 

“Whereas few, if any, States include a notation of the use of seat belts in their 
official reporting of motorcar accidents; and 

“Whereas the proof of the efficacy of this device waits upon the accurate 
recording and statistical evaluation of practical highway experience: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the American Medical Association urges all State motor vehicle 
departments and/or officers of State police to provide for the recording on the 
original accident report as to whether the car involved was equipped with belts 
and whether the persons involved had the belts fastened at the time of the crash; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the American Medical Association communicate this resolution 
directly to the motor vehicle departments of the States and Territories and that 
the National Safety Council be asked to endorse this study.” 


ReEporT OF REFERENCE COMMITTEE ON HYGIENE, PUBLIC HEALTH, AND INDUSTRIAL 
HEALTH 


Dr. J. Arnold Bargen, chairman, Minnesota, submitted the following report, 
which was adopted : 

Resolution No. 21 on automotive safety—Since this house of delegates has 
already gone on record urging motorcar manufacturers of America to consider 
equipping automobiles with safety belts, and since this resolution concerns itself 
primarily with the results of a study of the use of such belts, your reference 
committee suggests that the resolution be approved with the addition in line 17 
following the word “departments,” the words “and/or officers of State police,” and 
the following suggestion be added to the resolution: “That the National Safety 
Council be asked to endorse this study.” 

Note.—The additions suggested by the reference committee are inserted 
in resolution No. 21, as printed. 


[From proceedings of the house of delegates of the American Medical Association, at the 
clinical meeting in Boston, November 29—December 2] 


No. 19. RESOLUTION ON NATIONAL REGULATION OF AUTOMOBILE SAreTry STANDARDS 


Dr. Clarence I. Owen, for the Michigan delegation, introduced the following 
resolution, which was referred to the reference committee on hygiene, public 
health, and industrial health : 

“Whereas traffic accidents in the United States claim 38,000 lives and 1,250,000 
injured each year, with a probable 45-percent increase in vehicle mileage in the 
next 10 years; and 

“Whereas this death and accident toll could be materially reduced through 
improvement in automotive safety design and construction ; and 

“Whereas all other modes of public transportation except that by automobile 
are already safeguarded by Federal safety standards: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the American Medical Association, through its house of dele- 
gates, strongly urges the President of the United States to request legislation 
from Congress authorizing the appointment of a national body to approve and 
regulate safety standards of automobile construction.” 
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REPORT OF REFERENCE COMMITTEE ON HYGIENE, PuBLIC HEALTH, AND INDUSTRIAL 
HEALTH 


Dr. L. Howard Schriver, chairman, Ohio, read the following report, which was 
adopted : 

“Resolution No. 19 on national regulation of automobile safety standards: 
Your committee approves Resolution No. 19 and recommends that it be referred 
to the present committee entitled, ‘Committee on Crash Injuries,’ its title being 
changed, however, to ‘Medical Aspects of Automobile Injuries and Deaths,’ and 
your reference committee recommends that this committee interest itself at once 
in this very important health problem. 





{From the proceedings of the San Francisco meeting—Abstract of proceedings of the 
house of delegates of the American Medical Association at the annual meeting in 
San Francisco, June 21-25, 1954] 


INTRODUCTION OF RESOLUTIONS 


The speaker called for the introduction of resolutions by number, announcing 
that Resolution No. 1 had been withdrawn. 


NO. 2, RESOLUTIONS ON MOTORCAR SAFETY 


Dr. George A. Unfug, for the Colorado delegation, submitted the following 
resolutions, which were referred to the reference committee on hygiene, public 
health, and industrial health : 

“Whereas motorcar deaths in the United States of America number between 
35,000 and 40,000 annually and motorcar injuries number about 1 million an- 
nually ; and 

“Whereas there seems little likelihood of any great reduction of motor acci- 
dents in the near future; and 

“Whereas studies by physicians and physicists have clearly shown that motor 
injuries and motor deaths can be strikingly reduced by the use of safety belts 
and safety shoulder straps: Therefore be it 

“Resolwed, That the American Medical Association will give all possible aid 
to those measures which will reduce the frightful mortality and injury rate 
resulting from the use of motorcars ; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the American Medical Association recommends to the motor- 
car manufacturers of America that they equip all automobiles with safety belts 
to meet the specifications of the CAA. Technical Standard Order TSO—C22A, 
November 15, 1950, and further recommends that these manufacturers provide 
Seieel cushions, and doors which will withstand impacts of 10 to 15 G. without 
njuries.”’ 


NO. 48. RESOLUTIONS ON AUTOMOBILE SAFETY 


Dr. Jesse D. Hamer, Arizona, introduced the following resolutions, which 
were referred to the reference committee on hygiene, public health, and industrial 
health : é 

“Whereas motorcar deaths in the United States number approximately 40,000 
annually, and motor-vehicle accidents injure 1% million annually ; and 

“Whereas there seems little likelihood of any great reduction of motor acci- 
dents in the near future ; and 

“Whereas studies by physicians and physicists have definitely shown that 
motor deaths and injuries can be strikingly reduced by the use of restraining 
devices: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Arizona State Medical Association will give all possible aid 
to those measures which will reduce the frightful mortality and morbidity result- 
ing from the use of motorcars ; and be it further 

“Resolved, That this association hereby recommends to the motorcar manu- 
facturers of the United States that they equip all automobiles with safety belts 
which will withstand impacts of 15 G. and further recommends that rollover 
bars, non-energy-storing padded dashboards, recessed knobs, and securely locking 
doors be provided on all future automobiles. We implore the motorcar manv- 
facturers to give increasing emphasis to safety in design.” 
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REPORT OF REFERENCE COMMITTEE ON HYGIENE, PUBLIC HEALTH, AND INDUSTRIAL 
HEALTH 


Dr. Charles L. Farrell, chairman, presented the following report, which was 
adopted : 

toa resolutions, No, 2, dealing with automobile safety and introduced by Drs. 
Halley and Unfug for the Colorado State Medical Society, and No. 48, introduced 
for the Arizona Medical Association by Dr. Jesse Hamer, were considered to- 
gether inasmuch as they covered the same subject. Your reference committee 
approves these resolutions in principle but offers the following substitute resolu- 
tion for consideration by the house: 

“Resolved, That the American Medical Association recommends to motorcar 
manufacturers of America that they consider equipping all automobiles with 
safety belts and, furthermore, that they give increasing emphasis to safety in 
design of all automobiles.” 


{From Chicago Bar Record, May 1956] 


THE LIABILITY IN TORT OR WARRANTY OF AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS FOR THE 
INHERENTLY DANGEROUS DESIGN OF PASSENGER AUTOMOBILES 


By Harold A. Katz* 


In the automobile negligence field we lawyers have been so busy seeing the trees 
that we have been unable to see the forest. Presented with cases of injuries due 
to unsafe elevator construction or from the sale of unguarded power machinery, 
it would immediately occur to us to sue the manufacturer for negligent design. 
But, faced day after day with the No. 1 killer of them all—the automobile—it 
seems never to have occurred to us wherein lies the major cause of the steady 
toll of human death and destruction. It is the purpose of this paper to suggest: 

(1) The principal cause of the high casualty rate in automobile accidents 
is to be found in the design of the automobile itself. 

(2) Automobile manufacturers have negligently failed in designing auto- 
mobiles to consider the safety of occupants in the event of crash or sudden 
stopping. 

(8) Because of this negligence, these manufacturers are legally respon- 
sible for resulting injuries to occupants under both tort theory and estab- 
lished principles of tort law. 

As lawyers, our inquiry in automobile accident cases has been directed toward 
determining the cause of the accident to the exclusion of the equally pertinent 
question as to whether the injuries may have resulted from the design of the 
vehicle in which our client was riding in addition to the fact of the collision, 
Recent studies by competent medical and technical investigators confirm the fact 
that it is perfectly possible to have accidents—even serious accidents—without 
injury if the automobile is designed to protect the occupants, not only during 
customary travel but in a crash as well. The passenger car, however, is designed 
with little or no regard for the safety of its occupants in the event of a collision. 
The most recent annual report of the automotive crash injury research project 
of Cornell University Medical College contains the following conclusion : 

“It has been found that 15 years of automobile design have produced no im- 
provement as far as their injury potential is concerned, and the data pointedly 
suggest that the newer model automobiles are increasing the rate of fatalities in 
injury-producing accidents.” ? 

Let us first consider the facts behind the conclusion before proceeding to the 
question of the liability of the automobile manufacturers. 

Each year almost 40,000 Americans lose their lives as a result of automobile 
accidents. One hundred thousand persons sustain permanent injuries and an 
additional million undergo temporary disabilities." One out of every six persons 


1 Member, Chicago Bar Association. Edited from a paper presented at a convention of 
the National Association of Claimants’ > epeemasen Attorneys (NACCA), at Cleveland, 
Ohio, August 19, 1955. See also Katz, Liability of Automobile Manufacturers for Unsafe 
Design of Passenger Cars, 69 Harvard Law Review. 863 (1956). 

7Annual report, ~—s 1, 1954, to March 31, 1955, Poe for the Commission on Ac- 
cidental Trauma of the Armed Forces Epidenlological. Board, by the automotive crash in- 
ury research ae of the Cornell University Medical School (1955). The Cornell group 

as done the basic research work in this field over a period of 3 years on an aggregate 
budget of approximately $170,000. 

* Journal of the American Medical Association, June 11, 1955, 482. 
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in this country will be the victim of a serious automobile accident.‘ In the half 
century since the motorcar became a part of our lives it has caused 64,000 more 
deaths than all of our Nation’s wars combined, including Korea.’ In 1951, 88 
percent of the deaths in the Army Air Force were caused by crash injuries, 
and about one-half of these deaths were due to automobile accidents.’ Contrary 
to popular belief, the danger is not limited merely to speeding automobiles— 
87 percent of all motorists killed and injured are driving at less than 40 miles 
per hour." About four times as many injuries occur in automobiles as a result 
of a crash contact of the occupant against some part of the interior of the car 
as are the result of an actual crushing of the person.’ While pedestrain injuries 
pod been steadily declining, occupant injuries have been steadily rising over 

e years. 

The failure of the automobile manufacturers to design an auto with intelligent 
consideration for the safety of its occupants in the event of a crash is the principal 
cause of the terrible toll of mortality and injury. In a crash the modern car 
becomes a vicious instrumentality for the destruction of its occupants, the dash- 
board projections and glass ready to tear your body, the windshield and rear view 
mirror waiting to dash out your brains * * *.”” The way automobiles are 
designed, the passengers are “as vulnerable to injury as a teacup shipped loose 
in a barrel.”“ Engineers studying fatal accidents in Indiana in 1951 decided 
that at least two-thirds of the victims could have survived if the design of the 
ear had been better.” Investigators at Cornell have shown that a safety belt, 
properly anchored to the frame, will prevent about one-half of the fatalities 
in auto accidents.” Ten percent of fatalities and 20 to 30 percent of injuries are 
caused because the doors pop open in the accident and the victim is thrown out 
of the car.” 

The exasperating thing about this death toll is that it is not through ignorance 
but indifference that it continues. Airplanes have for years been produced with 
safety belts and doors that will not pop open, and the same techniques are readily 
adaptable to automobile construction. One-half of the deaths are due to skull 
injuries, yet most cars continue to be made without safety belts and without crash 
pads. Engineers at Cornell have produced a material, called Ejusolite, so 
energy-absorbing that eggs dropped 150 feet onto it did not break,” but most auto 
manufacturers continue to supply the public with metal dashboards interspaced 
with sharp projections perfectly designed to fracture skulls. One-fourth of the 
deaths are due to chest injuries,* not surprising when one considers that the 
driver sits with a spear, called a steering rod, aimed at his heart, yet no real 
attempt is made in the design of the automobile to anchor the driver in his seat, 
or to protect the driver by placing a crash pad over the steering wheel or by 
making the steering column retractable in the event of a crash, all relatively 
simple engineering problems if the industry were genuinely concerned oyer 
passenger safety. The frequent concomitant of the rear-end collision—the so- 
called whiplash injury—is said to result from poor seat design,” Tinted wind- 
shields, which have been widely marketed for years by motor manufacturers, 
have been shown to “contribute significantly to the hazard in night driving” with 
only negligible effectiveness as a protection against daytime glare.” 





4 Wenger, Don S., Must You Die in an Automobile Accident? p. 1. (Speech delivered 

Revere ;o 1954, to Clinical Congress of the American College of Surgeons at Atlantic 
ity, N. J. 

a mpbell, Horace E., The Prevention of Injuries in Automobile Accidents, p.1. (Speech 
delivered November 16, 1954, to Clinical Congress of the American College of Surgeons at 
Atlantie City, N. J.) 

® Wenger, op. cit., supra, p. 1. 

™From the findings of the Cornell University Aeronautical Laboratory, as quoted in an 
adverising folder for the Hickok car crash safety belt, captioned ‘“‘Death To Take Holiday 
for ma This Year.” 


* Letter from National Safety Council, Chicago, dated June 14, 1955. 

10 Wenger, op. cit. supra, p. 2 

1 Wenger, ibid., p. 3. 

12 Wenger, ibid., 2: 3. 

18 Dye, Edward R., Cornell University Tests, etc., Woman’s Day (November 1954), p. 85. 
14 See footnote 5. 

15 Dye, i cit. supra, pp. 86, 89. 

1%¢ Paul, Elmer C., The Prevention of Injuries in Automobile Accidents, p. 1. (Speech 


Gelivered November 16, 1954, to Clinical Congress of the American College of Surgeons, 

antic NJ. 

cd Shelden” Prevention, the orcas for Head Injuries, etce,, 159 A. M. A. J. 983 (19 
% Harbor, Safety Hazard of d 

Society, 413, 418 (1955). 


. 55). 
nted Automobile Windshields at Night, 45 J. Optical 
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Automobile manufacturers utilize their tremendous resources and their brilliant 
array of engineering talent to enhance the appearance of their product, to boost 
the horsepower and improve the compression ratio of the engines, and to make 
driving effortless by power equipment. They do everything except apply the in- 
telligence of the average schoolboy to protecting the lives of the people who ride in 
their automobiles. This should not be interpreted as any lack of recognition of 
the tremendous accomplishments of the motor industry. Rather their brilliant 
achievements in the field of styling, power, and production methods point up 
their lack of interest in the area of occupant safety. Each year they improve the 
acceleration and ignore what happens to the occupants in the event of sudden 
deceleration. It has fallen by default to interested outside groups to study what 
does happen in the case of sudden deceleration of an automobile. This is the 
essence of the safety problem, for the forces to which we are exposed and which 
do the damage are almost always decelerative forces—the forces that stop the 
forward motion of our bodies as the car comes to a sudden halt.” In abrupt 
deceleration the occupant continues to move forward at approximately the speed 
of the automobile in the instant preceding the accident, until being stopped by 
impact against the steering wheel, windshield, or dashboard.” 

Exhaustive studies at Cornell University and elsewhere prove conclusively that 
in most fatal accidents, the forces involved were within the physiologic limits 
of the body’s ability to withstand them without injury.” 

You will recall that on Monday John O. Moore, director of automotive crash 
research at Cornell University Medical College, in his speech to this convention, 
pointed out that the risk of injury from a blow to the body increased as the area 
of the blow decreased. He illustrated this by comparing a blow to the head from 
a relatively large object, such as a wastebasket, to a blow of equal force from 
an ordinary hammer. He said that the latter might kill the person while the 
same blow from the larger object, not concentrated into a small body area, might 
cause no permanent disability. The same principle applies with great pertinency 
to the automobile steering rod and wheel which, as has been pointed out, is often 
struck by the driver with great lethal force in a collision. Ideally the full steering 
wheel should absorb and spread the impact both because of the medical principle 
just referred to, and the obvious fact that the steering rod is directly aimed at 
the vital human organs in the chest which should be protected at all cost. So 
what do the manufacturers do to protect the driver? The next time you are in 
an automobile look about you, and you will see the extent to which this elementary 
medical principle is disregarded in automobile design in an industry which spent 
$1 million on 1955 models. On one of the 1955 model Big Three cars in the low- 
priced field the steering rod was extended approximately 3 inches above the wheel 
so that wheel could not serve to spread and cushion the impact and to act as a 
guard against the steering rod in the event of a sudden deceleration. In another 
manufacturer’s quality model in the low-priced field the top of the steering rod 
is rounded into a pointed end. You visualize what will happen to the driver whose 
chest, traveling at 30 miles an hour or more, strikes either of those steering rods 
in a sudden crash. 

We come now to the crux of our problem. Suppose that a widow walks into our 
office, her husband having been the victim of an accident, killed by a steering rod 
through his chest, or by his head having struck a dashboard projection, or by 
having been hurled through a door which opened on impact in the crash. We 
have not thought in terms of liability of a manufacturer in such situations. The 
proposition advanced by this paper is that nothing in law or fact insulates the 
automobile manufacturer from liability not only for defects in construction, 
which we have long recognized, but as well for the creation of unnecessary risk 
by the marketing of an automobile not reasonably designed to protect the safety 
of its occupants. 

The danger that lawyers always face is that our very familiarity with rules of 
law and categories of liability will make us forget the essential principles on 
which all tort liability rests. It is the interplay of these principles, applied by 
courts to new facts in an ever-changing social scene that has always resulted in 
expanding areas of liability. The categories of negligence are never closed. We 
must avoid the temptation of the tyranny of labels—to think of manufacturer’s 


19 Wenger, op. cit, supra, p. 1 


ber 19550 R. G., Automobile Collision Injuries, Surgery, vol. 36, p. 1059 (Decem- 


157 Bulletin of the American College of Surgeons, vol. 40, No. 3 (May-June 1955), pp. 
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liability only in terms of defective brakes or faulty material or the failure to 
inspect. These are only evidence of the negligence. The test is whether the 
defendant has created an unreasonable risk.“ The factors which enter into this 
determination are, first, the likelihood of harm to the plaintiff from the defend- 
ant’s act or failure to act, including both the chance of harm and the gravity of 
the harm; and, second, the social utility of the particular act or omission which 
is challenged as negligent, including the alternatives which were available to the 
defendant to avoid such liability and the question of whether notice was given to 
the defendant of such dangerous conditions.” It is submitted that applying these 
criteria to the subject here under discussion, liability should be found to exist. 
It is obvious that the placing of millions of automobiles on the road by automobile 
manufacturers without utilizing in the slightest their tremendous engineering 
resources to design the safest practicable car constitutes the most stupendous 
creation of risk and neglect of duty in modern times, Put in human terms, based 
on the estimates of disinterested investigators, this neglect results annually in 
the unnecessary deaths of 18,000 Americans. 

When one considers the value which we place on even a single human life, the 
enormity of the wrong becomes apparent. Through the peculiar genius of Anglo- 
Saxon law, however, working through its greatest instrument for the imposition 
of secial responsibility—the damage suit—the automobile manufacturers can be 
made to do what one leading doctor recently implored them to do—“to get out of 
the rut worn deep by 50 years of unimaginative thinking.” * Our brethren in the 
medical field have recently awakened to this appalling situation, and the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons and the American Medical Association have called upon 
the automobile manufacturers to devote their attention to making the auto- 
mobile safer.” 

History teaches us that there is no greater incentive for eliminating danger 
to human life and for improving the quality of products than the threat of 
legal liability. It was, after all, the imposition of liability on employers for 
industrial injuries that gave impetus to the movement for plant safety. In view 
of the obvious fact that years would be required under any circumstances to 
replace existing autos, some who have been maimed may be able to place the cost 
of their injury where it properly belongs. 

We have reviewed the factual evidence which must constitute the back- 
ground of our proof. We have examined the underlying considerations on 
which tort liability is based. We know, however, that in the lawsuit and in 
the brief we must depend for our support on actual decisions and rules of law. 
It is to these that we now turn. 

Our title suggests a consideration as to whether liability should be grounded 
in tort or in warranty. The problem of privity is so limiting in warranty” 
and the problems of proof so technical™ that, in spite of warranty’s limited 
usefulness in certain situations,” we must look principally to the law of torts. 
In the words of Mr. Justice Cordozo: 

“We have put the source of liability where it ought to be. We have put its 
source in law.” * 

The general rule of a manufacturer’s liability has been thus set forth by the 
Restatement of the Law of Torts: 

“A manufacturer of a chattel made under a plan or design which makes it 
dangerous for the uses for which it is manufactured is subject to liability 
to others whom he should expect to use the chattel lawfully or to be in the 


“Every person is negligent when, without intending to do any wrong, he does such 
an act or omits to take such a precaution that under the circumstances present he, as an 
ordinarily ye person, ought reasonably to foresee that he will thereby expose the 
interests of another to an unreasonable risk of harm.” Rosenberry, C. J., in Osborne v. 
Montgomery (203 Wis. 233, 242, 234 N. W. 372, 879 (1931) ). 

“Fleming, James, Jr., Nature of Negligence, 3 Utah L. Rev. 275 et seq. (19538); 
Warren Seavey, Principles of Torts, 56 Harvard Law Review 72 et seq. (1942). 

* Campbell, op. cit. supra, p. 1. 

*The tenor of the response of the General Motors Corp. to the resolution of the 
American College of Surgeons was that the doctors should stick to medicine and leave 
auto designing to the auto manufacturers. 

* Chanin v. Chevrolet Motor Co. (89 F. 2d 889 (C. C. A. 7, 1987)) ; Grant y. Australian 
Knitting Mills ((1986), A. C. 85 &. C.)). 

7 Murphy v. Plymouth Motor Corp. (100 P. 2d 30 (Wash., 1940)) ; Ford Motor (Oo. v. 
Wolber (32 F. 2418 (C.C. A. 7, 192d 

% Barter v, Ford Motor Co. (168 Wash. 456, 12 P. 24°409); G. M. ©. Truck Oo. v. 
Kelley (231 p. 882 (1924)). See also Gussin, Manufacturers’ Liability—Warranty—Con- 
tributory Negligence, in Belli, Trial and Tort Trends Through 1954, p. 227. 

2% MacPherson v, Buick Motor Co. (217 N. Y. 882, 390 (1916)). 
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vicinity of its probable use for bodily harm caused by his failure to exercise 
reasonable care in the adoption of a safe plan or design.” ” j 

It is clear that the manufacturer’s negligence may lie in unsafe design as 
well as unsafe construction.” Moreover, the failure to provide a safety de- 
vice on a machine or the failure to make it more safely may constitute negligence. 
Thus, in O'Connell v. Westinghouse X-Ray Corp. (41 N. E. 2d 177 (1942)), 
the court held that the question of whether the defendant was negligent in 
failing to provide a method on the machine whereby amperage could be grad- 
ually reduced presented questions of fact for the jury. Even though deciding in 
favor of the defendant in an action brought against a farm-implement manu- 
facturer for injuries suffered when a tractor seat broke, the Sixth Circuit 
Court of Appeals set forth the manufacturer’s duty as follows: 

“Its duty was to use reasonable care in employing designs, selecting mate- 
rials, and making assemblies * * * which could fairly meet any emergency of 
use, which could reasonably be anticipated.” 

Certainly, it cannot be doubted that the threat of sudden deceleration, either 
to prevent an accident or because of an accident, is “an emergency of use which 
could reasonably be anticipated.” Nor can it be doubted that automobile manu- 
facturers have failed “to use reasonable care in employing designs” and “select- 
ing materials” which could fairly meet any such emergency. 

The fact that other manufacturers may market products comparable in de- 
sign has been held not controlling on the question of negligence based on unsafe 
construction and design.” 

If the manufacturer concedes that he was aware of safer designs, he places 
himself in a difficult position. If, on the other hand, the manufacturer contends 
that he was free from negligence because he was not aware of a safer method of 
design, he would appear to be placing himself in an unenviable position. One is 
reminded of the story told by Lincoln of the young man who murdered his 
mother and father and then asked clemency from the court on the ground that 
he was an orphan. The manufacturer cannot rely on a plea of ignorance as a 
basis for nonliability. Rather, the plea of ignorance is an admission of liability. 
In the words of the Restatement, the manufacturer must make “such inspections 
and tests during the course of manufacture and after the article is completed 
as the manufacturer should recognize as reasonably necessary to secure the 
production of a safe article.”™ Certainly the manufacturer is in a better posi- 
tion than the consumer to make such tests and to use such talent as would be 
required to market the safest practicable automobile.” Moreover, the impracti- 
cability of placing the duty of designing safe automobiles on anyone other than 
the industry is pointed up by the obvious fact that only the manufacturers can 
change the design of automobiles. 

We have sought to suggest a line of aproach for holding automobile manufac- 
turers responsible for injuries caused by negligence in the design of passenger 
cars. We recognize that we have raised more questions than we have answered, 
but that has been the purpose of the paper. We are aware that some problem 
of proof may exist in seeking to show the extent to which the injury is a result 
of the collision and the extent to which it results from negligent design. This, 
however, would appear to be a problem for the jury in apportionment of dam- 
ages, not unlike the situations where the jury must decide the extent of injury 
resulting from each of two accidents occurring moments apart. It is submitted 
that the negligence of the automobile manufacturers has been so patent, their 
attitude toward the destructive potenial of their product so cavalier,” that if 


®*® Restatement of the Law of Torts, sec. 398 (1938). 

= Carpini vy. Pittsburgh and Weirton Bus Oo. (216 F. 2d 404 (C. C. A. 3, 1954)) ; Hyatt v. 
Hyster Co. (106 F. Supp. 676 (S. D. N. Y. 1952)) ; Moran vy, Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel 
Co. (183 F. 2d 467 ‘c . A. 8, 1950)) ; Northwest Airlines vy. Glenn L, Martin Co, (224 F. 
2d 120 (C. C. A. 6, 1955) ). 

82 Davlin v. aoe Ford & Son (20 F. 2d 317 (C. C. A. 6, 1927)). 

*% United States Radiator Corp. v. Henderson (68 F. 2d 87 (C. C. A. 10, 1983)). 

* Restatement of the Law of Torts, p. 1075. 

% Cf. Gaudry Motors v. Brannon (268 S. W. 2d 627). 

*An anguished father, who wrote General Motors after his mes son had lost his 
front teeth on striking the dashboard in a sudden deceleration, pleading that something 
should be done to prevent this kind of accident, was solemnly advised by a General 
Motor's safety official that he had solved the problem in his own family by teaching his 
children to extend their arms as a brace on command. To expect to achieve safety by 
relying on youthful arms suddenly to restrain the forward motion of a body accelerating 
at speeds in excess of 30 miles per hour indicates, to say the least, an unusual approach 
to ae which to this author seems not unlike designing an automobile without brakes 
but with openings in the floorboard so that the occupants, on command of the driver, 
will drag their feet on the ground in order to restrain the forward motion of the car in 
the event of a sudden need to stop the vehicle. See Mehling, Big Three Fight Over How 
Safe to Make Your Car, Bluebook, October 1955, pp. 4-5, 82-88. 
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the plaintiff presents enough facts to get to the jury, a favorable verdict is to 
be anticipated. 

Mr. Roserts. Senator, I would like to say for the subcommittee that 
we are certainly grateful to you for the fine contribution that you 
have made and it is a contribution that will do a great deal, I think, 
to make our task a little bit more intelligent. It is a very forceful 
presentation and it certainly reflects a great deal of credit on the work 
that you have done in this field. 

I know that you are a valuable Member of the other body and you 
have heavy responsibilities and I am sure that some of the members 
of the subcommittee would probably like to ask you a question or two 
and with your indulgence we will do that. 

Senator Doveuas. I shall be very glad to try to answer them, if I 

can. 
Mr. Frtevex. I want to compliment the Senator for the great study 
that he has made of this very serious problem. I, too, concur with a 
great many of your statements. There is one thing I would like to 
mention. We have in our audience today Mr. Adler, from Baltimore, 
who is a great inventor, and he has turned over many safety inven- 
tions for just $1 to prove that he wants to save many lives. 

I concur in what you have said, and I like what you have said about 
more horsepower and speed and beautiful cars and less safety. I 
think that is one of the things we are definitely going to try to correct. 

Of course, we are faced with the problem that we cannot infringe 
on any States rights and we will have to work more in cooperation 
with the States. The only jurisdiction that we will have is if we 
have something to do with the manufacture of automobiles where 
they ship them from one State to another. It is a very serious problem 
and we realize the importance and the delicate job that we have to 
do without interfering with States rights. I want to thank you for 
your very fine contribution. 

Mr. Beamer. Mr. Chairman, I too want to join in complimenting 
Senator Douglas on this very excellent statement. I only wish that 
every Member of the Congress could have the same understanding 
and perception as a result of the studies that you have made. I have 
just one thought, Senator, that I would like to propose or suggest. 
Our committee has more or less limited itself to a study of this very 
encompassing field by suggesting 4 or 5 approaches. 

Now, I am thinking about another one that was prompted by listen- 
ing to you. You made the statement that 115 people are killed each 
day in automobile accidents, and there is not much concern expressed 
about it in the newspapers, or in the press, or on the radio or tele- 
vision, but when 128 are killed in 1 day by a very unfortunate airplane 
collision, we have big headlines. 

Now, I am wondering, would it be conceivable perhaps that some 
kind of a publicity committee could be established, or even a lobbying 
group, lobbying not with Members of Congress but lobbying the 
entire public on this horror that confronts the people? Would you 
like to express yourself on that ? 

Senator Dove.as. I think that would be a very good idea, and, of 
course, the American Automobile Association, which is a federation 
of automobile owners, would be an admirable body. The National 
Safety Council, of course, does a good deal of work in that field. 
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But the point is that since the accidents are diffused—one person 
killed here and another one killed there—the cumulative impact is 
not realized by the public as a whole as when 120 people perish in 1 
accident. 

Mr. Beamer. I have noticed, and I think you probably have, too, 
that certain insurance companies will carry advertisements, but then, 
of course, I think the public will more or less shrug them off and say, 
“That is their business. They do not want to have accidents because 
it is going to cost them money.” 

I wonder if we could not attribute some humanitarian motives to 
their advertising and perhaps encourage something of that type. 

Senator Doveuas. It is all to the good. 

Mr. Beamer. Is it not, after all, a matter of education, as well as 
engineering / 

Senator Doveias. Yes, but I notice that in the old days when the 
instructions on the highway were “Drive Safe,” or “Drive Safely,” 
that did not have as mueh effect in reducing accidents as when specific 
instructions are given, as is now the case. So I think that the general 
education, while very valuable, needs to be backed up with specific 
instructions or specific rules on given points of danger. 

Mr. Beamer. I do not want to prolong this questioning, but I had 
this one additional thought that was really inspired by your com- 
ments. I want to thank you for your studies, and your contributions. 
| know that we will feel free to call upon you again. 

Mr. Scuenck. I, too, would like to commend the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois for his fine statement. I have two questions in par- 
ticular. IL was wondering, Senator Douglas, if you have any estima- 
tion as to the economic loss from automobile accidents, such as the 
loss of personal income, hospital expense and medical expense, prop- 
erty loss and so on? 

Senator Dovueias. Fifty years ago, the value of a man was set at 
$5,000. I always thought that was rather low as a figure. With the 
increase in productivity, and the price level, I suppose it is much 
higher now. It is always hard to set a money value on human life, but 
I would think that the capitalized net earnings of a human being 
would be at least $25,000. ‘That comes out at $800 million a year loss 
there in deaths, and I would think that there would be many thousands 
of dollars for a permanent disability. It runs into the billions of 
dollars per year, I am sure. 

Mr. Scuencxk. The question I had in mind, Senator Douglas, was 
the economic loss from injuries, and not particularly deaths. 

Senator Doveuas. I find that your colleague, Congressman Friedel, 
made an estimate on this point of $4.4 billion. His estimates are 
much better than mine, I might say. 

Mr. Scuenck. The other question I had in mind was this, Senator 
Douglas: I think you referred in your statement to the matter of 
proper State laws, I am wondering if you recommend that this com- 
mittee urge States to adopt a uniform traffic code including signs 
and speed limits and so on, or whether you feel that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should enter into this field of legislation. 

Senator Dovenas. Well, I think that it is desirable to encourage 
the States to get a uniform standard, and I think that could help very 
much on driver licenses, I think perhaps that should be left to the 
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States, the matter of licenses, or the standards which a driver must 
fulfill in order to get a license or to hold a license. 

I think perhaps that is a very good field for State action. I am 
not certain whether State action would be adequate in the field of 
car design, however. There is a very real problem there. I do not 
think that you could have 48 separate standards on car design and 
I think that the suggestion which Congressman Friedel threw out, 
the possibility of controlling that through the Federal Government, 
may be helpful. 

I am not doctrinary about this, Congressman Schenck; I merely 
want to make that as a suggestion. 

Mr. Scuenck. My question was not in connection with the inter- 
state shipment and sale of automobiles as commented upon by our 
colleague, Congressman Friedel, but it was more along the lines of 
traffic regulation. 

Senator Doveras. I think that should be left to the States, except 
possibly on the national highways—the new national highways. 

Mr. Scuencx. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Roserts. Senator, there was one part of your statement that I 
thought was very significant. That is with reference to the matter of 
automobile design. Do you think perhaps there has been a tendency 
on the part of the industry which we recognize is or has been highly 
competitive—a tendency to put perhaps greater emphasis on speed 
and power and beauty rather than on features of safety or features 
that make for safety. 

Senator Dovetas. I do, most emphatically, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roserts. Do you see any reason why we should have the tre- 
mendous amount of horsepower that we have in the average automo- 
bile today ? 

Senator Dove.as. I think it is excessive. I suppose everyone likes 
to feel that he has unleashed power at his command and it removes 
some of the frustrations and restraints which people feel in their 
everyday lives, but I think that the results are very dangerous. It is 
very hard for any one company to hold back in this, because this un- 
doubtedly meets an innate popular demand. But the consequences, I 
think, are very dangerous. 

Mr. Roserts. I would certainly a with that statement: that 
to a certain extent or to a great extent their efforts are dictated by popu- 
lar demand. After all, the product that sells the best is the product 
that they want to make. 

I am wondering, too, and I just gathered from one of your answers 
to Mr. Schenck’s questions, that you perhaps feel that there might be 
a set of standards for drivers on interstate highways, that would not 
necessarily apply in local situations. 

Senator Doveias. Well, that is possible. I know that the highways 
are being 90 percent federally financed, and I think it is obvious that 
you will have to have some national rules for their use. But I do not 
want to get too much into the details of that issue because I know that 
there are many considerations. At least it is a possibility to consider. 

Mr. Roserts. There was another part of your statement that I cer- 
tainly concur in and that is that a good deal of this problem as to de- 
sign can be accomplished if the industry will do it on a voluntary basis, 
and we certainly would prefer that to any requirement or any legisla- 
tion to force them to do it. 
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Senator Doveras. It is always better for people to do it voluntarily, 
but sometimes we have to be prodded to do things voluntarily. © 

Mr. Roserts. Senator, again we want to thank you for giving us 
your valuable time, and the benefit of your study, and your concentra- 
tion in this field, and I want to tell you, too, that we will be out in your 
city probably in August. { 

Senator Dovenas. I hope that you will be there in August, Mr. 
Chairman. i : 

Mr. Roserts. And we hope to see you in Chicago. 

Senator Dovetas. I want to thank you for the courtesy with which 
you have treated me and also to say that I am a little bit envious of this 
committee because I had —_ that I might have the chance to carry 
on a similar study on our side of the Capitol. That is now impossible, 
but I do feel that you have a great opportunity before you. 

Mr. Roserts. We appreciate that, and we will try to prove worthy 
of it. 

The next witness will be Mr. Edward H. Holmes, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Holmes. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD H. HOLMES, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER OF 
THE BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE; 
ACCOMPANIED BY EDWARD MARGOLIN, OFFICE OF THE UNDER 
SECRETARY FOR TRANSPORTATION, DEPARTMENT OF COM- 
MERCE 


Mr. Hotmes. It is unfortunate that the Under Secretary, Mr. Roths- 
child, was called upon to be present at the hearing in the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee this morning, in connection with the Burke Air- 
port. Iam sure that he does not in anyway minimize the importance of 
this committee in its objective, but there is at least timely significance 
in the consideration of the Burke Airport, and he was unable to avoid 
that appearance. 

So if it pleases the committee, I would like to present then, Mr. 
Rothschild’s statement. 

Mr. Roserts. We understand the situation with reference to the 
Under Secretary, and you may proceed with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LOUIS S. ROTHSCHILD, UNDER SECRETARY 
OF COMMERCE FOR TRANSPORTATION, DEPARTMENT OF COM- 
MERCE 


_ It is indeed a privilege to appear as the first witness before this 
important committee. Your work should lead to great humanitarian 
benefits in the saving of lives and the prevention of injuries. 

Two years ago, in recommending a vastly increased highway pro- 
gram, the President emphasized the serious traffic accident problem 
by pointing out to the State governors that— 

We have an annual death toll comparable to the casualties of a bloody war, 


beyond calculation in dollar terms. It approaches 40,000 killed and exceeds 1%o 
nillion injured annually. 
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In April of this year the traffic death toll of 2,960 was the highest 
for that month in history. The death toll of 11,550 for the first 4 
months of this year was an all-time high. April was the 14th consecu- 
tive month in which traffic deaths were higher than for the corre- 
sponding month of the year before. At the current rate the 1956 high- 
way traffic death toll will reach 42,000. 

The problem is as tremendous as the size of modern automotive 
transportation. In the 3 million square mile area of the United States 
there are 314 million miles of streets and highways. On these high- 
ways there are 62 million registered vehicles and 75 million licensed 
drivers. These drivers and vehicles travel annually 600 billion vehicle 
miles and become involved in more than 10 million accidents. 

It is estimated that more than half the civil suits that clog the cal- 
endars of our courts have their origin on our streets and highways, 
In addition, many millions of traffic court actions take place each 
year; in urban traffic courts alone about 11 million cases annually are 
handled. 

For a number of reasons the highway safety problem is extremely 
complex. Accidents can be the result of highways with poor design 
features, vehicles in unsafe operating condition, or the inability or in- 
experience of the driver of the vehicle. A given accident can be the 
result of all three factors working in combination. A driver on a 
poorly designed, overcrowded road is —— to many accident possi- 
Dilities ne matter how careful he may be. But a poor driver, par- 
ticular one with a poor vehicle, is much more likely te get. into an acci- 
dent than a good careful driver, no matter what condition, the road 
is in. 

Weare therefore faced with the evident fact ; design and engineering 
alone cannot solve the highway safety problem. Human psychology, 
which makes everyone careless at times_and some irresponsible, is a 
fundamental contributor to accidents. Human inertia is also a pri- 
mary cause of accidents and it makes its deadly contribution all the 
way from the well-meaning person who fails to repair the faulty 
brakes on his car to the governmental administrators and legislative 
bodies who may be slow in modernizing our motor-vehicle laws, our 
driver examining programs, or our deficient highway systems. 

The inherent complexity of the highway safety problem is com- 
pounded by the great number of jurisdictions involved in various 
facets of the Federal, State, and local governments, and numerous 
agencies at each governmental level are involved. 

The activities of the State governments play a key role in the pre- 
vention and control of motor-vehicle accidents. At the State level of 
government, there are the highway departments responsible for de- 
sign, construction, operation, and maintenance of safe highways. In 
adition there are the State motor-vehicle departments responsible 
for licensing vehicles, inspecting, and maintaining safe standards for 
vehicle operation, and examining and educating new generations of 
motor-vehicle drivers. The State highway patrols perform the job 
of highway-law enforcement, accident investigation, and traffic con- 
trol. 

The important function of the State government in highway safety 
is further increased by the basic State responsibility for laws goverr- 
ing the use of highways, laws which concern loéal agencies as well a3 
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State agencies. Surely we should look to the States for a major con- 
tribution to the success of our national campaign to control the high- 
way accident problem. 

The local governments, and particularly those in urban areas, have 
additional great responsibilities in highway safety. A survey re- 
cently conducted by the State of Massachusetts revealed that 86 per- 
cent of the damage resulting from motor vehicle accidents in that State 
occurred in urban areas. The increasing urbanization of our country 
places a great highway safety ieipemniatiiee on urban units of gov- 
ernment, In cooperation with the States, cities can play a major role 
in accident prevention. The administrators who now govern our 
cities and metropolitan communities will, I am sure, have many con- 
structive ideas to give to this committee. 

At the Federal level of Government, we also have our measure of 
responsibility for highway safety. In the Federal structure we must 
identify the dimensions of the national problem of highway safety, 
assume leadership in attacking the problem, and further the work of 
our agencies who already have responsibilities in the highway safety 
field. At the same time the Federal Government should not be remiss 
in offering a helping hand to other jurisdictions struggling with high- 
way accidents. Programs of this sort must be Sooke out cooper- 
atively on the basis of suggestions made by the States and local com- 
munities, policies established by the Congress, and knowledge of the 
problem developed through systematic study. 

In a number of ways we in the Federal Government have been doing 
something about the highway-accident problem. Beginning in 1916 
an extensive program of grants-in-aid to Ligicousthes resulted in 
a cooperative system of highway development. This program under 
the leadership of the Bureau of Public Roads, has been very fruitful 
in the improvement of highway design and construction standards 
in the interest of safety. The recently enacted Federal-aid Highway 
Act of 1956, which I shall discuss presently, is the latest chapter in 
this progressive history of highway administration. 

As early as 1925 the Secretary of Commerce called the first National 
Conference on Street and Highway Safety. This meeting created 
great interest in the need for uniform State traffic and motor-vehicle 
laws and culminated in the establishment of the present National 
Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws and Ordinances. 

In anticipation of the great postwar growth of traffic, the President, 
in 1946, summoned the first President’s Highway Safety Conference. 
As a result of a series of these conferences, a cooperative program of 
safety promotion was worked out among State, local, and Federal 
Governments, and private groups interested in highway safety. This 
broad attack on highway accidents was formalized into an action pro- 
gram consisting of a number of goals, including the adoption of uni- 
form traffic laws and ordinances, uniform, and consistent accident 
reporting and records, systematic education for traflic safety, a pro- 
gram for traffic-law enforcement, the promotion of engineering stand- 
ards for highway vehicles and road facilities, improved standards of 
motor-vehicle administration and drivers license examination, and a 
program of public information on all aspects of highway safety. 

_ I might inject there, I believe in the last point, the program of 
information on all aspects, we touch upon the point that Mr. Beamer 
raised a few moments ago, in questioning Senator Douglas, with 
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a iy to trying to keep the public alert to the problem that confronts 
them. 

Considering that the Safety Conference action program was purely 
a voluntary effort, dependent entirely on promotion and persuasion, 
the results achieved have been excellent. Many States adopted por- 
tions of the uniform safety codes, instituted improved motor-vehicle 
administration and driver examination, intensified enforcement, and 
developed better systems of accident reporting and analysis. The 
cooperation of private groups and foundations has been encouraged 
by the activities of the President’s Safety Group with the result that 
greatly increased publicity and more money for research have become 
available. Bad as the traffic-accident situation is in 1956, 10 years 
after the first President’s conference, I am sure that it would have 
been a lot worse without the sound program and intensive campaign 
conducted by the dedicated workers from all public and private groups 
engaged in the Safety Conference work. 

In the Department of Commerce we have maintained great interest 
in this Safety Conference program and through the Bureau of Public 
Roads we have provided staffing and housing for its important work. 

In addition to staffing and housing, we have been able to follow 
through on some of the recommendations of the action program. 
Through formal cooperative arrangements with a number of organi- 
zations the Bureau has promoted the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s Highway Safety Conference. 

One such agreement is with the American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators to provide for an active program among the 
States and to assist in the adoption of more uniform and effective 
laws and regulations governing motor vehicles and highway traflic. 

Another agreement with the American Bar Association provides 
assistance in developing criteria for traffic court improvement and 
organization of State court systems for effective handling of traffic 
cases. 

A program conducted with the Northwestern University Trafic 
Institute provides for research in effective methods and criteria in 
law enforcement. A similar agreement with the National Safety 
Council provides for a research clearinghouse for traffic safety infor- 
mation and research programs. 

Employees of. the Bureau of Public Roads and other agencies in 
the Department of Commerce have assumed leadership in various 

rofessional associations advancing traffic safety. A member of the 
ureau of Public Roads is currently president of the Institute of 
Traffic Engineers, and others work on the various committees of that 
group. The Commissioner of Public Roads is on the executive con- 
mittee of the Highway Research Board, with many other professional 
employees of the Bureau taking an active part in that research group. 
he Bureau of Public Rents also actively participates in the col- 
lection of basic data which form the foundation of virtually all 
analyses and research projects in the field of highway safety. Through 
the Highway Planning Survey program, carried on cooperatively 
with all State highway departments, Federal funds are made avail- 
able for collection of information on traffic volume and character- 
istics and physical conditions of roads. 

Knowledge of volumes and characteristics of traffic is of particular 

importance in traffic safety research. The relationship of traffic acc- 
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dents to traffic volume is a fundamental measure in this field. The 
usual measure of fatal accidents, for example, is the number per 100 
million vehicle-miles of travel. Awards of the National Safety Coun- 
cil for low accident rates are made on the same basis. The accident-to- 
traffic ratio is also of importance in comparing one route with another 
or one type of road design with another. Highway Planning Survey 
data make such analyses possible. 

In summarizing the activities of the Department of Commerce in 
highway safety, it is evident that our principal contribution has been 
in the field of safe highway designs and the provision of funds for 
their construction, through the Bureau of Public Roads. Through 
continuous research highway design, standards have been developed 
for roads that have proved to be twice as safe as roads designed by 
older standards. Through cooperative research, many standards and 
action programs have been developed in the related fields of vehicle 
safety and driver safety, but the authority of the Department in these 
fields has been limited to a consulting capacity; in fact, in many in- 
stances to merely being informed. 

Since highway design and construction are our primary areas of 
responsibility as provided by statute, let us briefly consider the possi- 
bilities of reducing accidents through highway esha and construc- 
tion. 

Research conducted by the Department’s Bureau of Public Roads 
has shown that there is a relationship between accident rates and 
the number and design of access points on a given highway. Most 
existing highways do not have control of access, and do not carry 
the volumes of traffic necessary to justify limited access construction. 
But certain design features such as channelization of intersections 
and access to roadside facilities have a material effect in reducing the 
accident rate, 

On heavily traveled roads a great reduction in accidents and fa- 
talities can be achieved through controlled access design. During the 
last 15 years the Bureau of Public Roads has made comprehensive 
studies of the influence of access control on highway safety. Records 
on more than 2,000 miles of controlled access road in 19 States and 
the District of Columbia have been compared with similar records 
for roads without controlled access design. On roads where there is 
no control of access the number of accidents is 408 per 100 million 
vehicle-miles. This rate is cut by two-thirds—to 171 per 100 million 
vehicle-miles—on roads with access control. A similar result appears 
with respect to fatal accidents. The fatality rate per 100 million 
vehicle-miles is cut from 8.0 to 2.8 when control of access is provided. 

It is evident from. the studies of the Interstate Highway System 
that we need many more limited access highways. The Highway Act 
just passed by Congress provides for the complete modernization of 
the Interstate System including the provision of additional limited 
access highways in both rural and urban areas. About 33,000 miles 
of the 41,000-mile system to be modernized will be in the 4 lane or 
more divided highway category. Most of this mileage will have con- 
trol of access. This compares with 7,542 miles of divided highway 
in operation by all State highway departments at the beginning of 
1955, the latest year of record. 

In addition to control of access where traffic volume is heavy, many 
other design features yield results in terms of greater safety. Better 
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sight distances, wider lanes and shoulders, better design of highway 
curvature, removal of vertical obstructions on road shoulders, and 
many other geometric design improvements result in greater highway 
safety. 

ebentich on human behavior behind the wheel is continuously giy- 
ing our design engineers new safety guides and tools. Design of 
bridge approaches, curbs, channel indicators, roadside signs and 
markings, and sight-distance standards, to name a few, are based on 
continuous study of driver reaction to various highway situations, 

The design deficiencies of our present highway systems are well 
known to the general public, and have been documented in a series 
of continuous studies by the Bureau of Public Roads and the Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials. These deficiencies have been a 
prime cause in a great number of unnecessary highway accidents and 
a great number of fatalities. ‘The removal of these design deficiencies 
will save many lives in the future. The interstate program, providing 
90 percent Federal financing for improvement of the Interstate Sys- 
tem, will be of the greatest importance in reducing traffic hazards on 
the most heavily traveled arteries. The augmented sums for regular 
Federal aid will bring improved highway design to thousands of miles 
of additional roads in the years ahead. 

Through engineering of better highways and providing for aug- 
mented construction programs, we are doing something important 
about the highway safety problem. 

I do not pretend, however, that engineering design is the complete 
answer to the highway accident problem; nor would I predict that the 
construction programs now authorized will even realize the full poten- 
tialities of engineering design. Additional construction funds will 
have to be provided by State and local governments for a great mileage 
of highways. Additional research and programs on other aspects of 
the highway-safety problem will have to be undertaken, 

There are at least three general areas where greatly stepped-up 
activity by all levels of government must be undertaken if we are to 
make real progress in reducing the accident toll. The committee may 
wish to consider investigation of : 

1. Need for greater knowledge, through research, of the psychology 
of driving. The recent series of reports by the Harvard School of 
Public Health are indicative of the kind of work that needs to be done. 

2. Improvement of traffic laws to reflect (a) greater uniformity 
throughout the country and (6) knowledge of physical and psycho- 
logical factors in accidents. 

3. Better enforcement procedure involving not only policing of 
highways but also follow-through in correcting or removing offenders 
from our highways. 

We are making progress in all these fields, but stepped-up programs 
are necessary. i ave been particularly impressed by some of the 


follow-through activities which can reinforce our basic traffic laws. 
The use of actual driver experience and additional tests applicable to 
serious traffic violators is a field where additional work is necessary. 
In recent years driver experience has become a major factor in the 
rates on automobile insurance. This in its own way has contributed 
toward penalizing the driver with a poor record. 
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In these other fields of highway safety, there may be further need 
for Federal leadership and participation. 'The Congress has recog- 
nized that possibility in the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956. 

Section 117 of the recent Highway Act authorizes and directs the 
Secretary of Commerce to make a full and complete investigation and 
study for the purpose of determining what action can be taken by the 
Federal Government to promote the public welfare by increasing 
highway safety. In making such an investigation and study the Sec- 
retary of Commerce is required to give consideration to the following 
factors: 

1. The need for Federal assistance to State and local governments 
in the enforcement of necessary highway safety and speed require- 
ments and the forms such assistance should take; 

2. The advisability and practicability of uniform State and local 
highway safety and speed laws and what steps should be taken by the 
Federal Government to promote the adoption of such uniform laws; 

3. Possible means of promoting highway safety in the manufacture 
of the various types of vehicles used on the highways; 

4, Educational programs to promote ery safety ; 

5. The design and physical characteristics of highways; and 

6. Such other matters as may be advisable and appropriate. 

The Secretary of Commerce is directed to report his findings and 
recommendations to the Congress not later than March 1, 1959. 

In discharging this responsibility the Department of Commerce 
seeks the aid and advice of all who are informed on this subject of 
highway safety. We solicit the views of State and local authorities 
whose daily experience with these problems will help form the basis 
of any recommendations. We likewise solicit the aid of research 
groups who are probing into the engineering, psychological, and or- 
ganizational frontiers of this subject. 

The hearings and findings of this committee we know will be of tre- 
mendous value to the Department of Commerce and others who must 
vigorously attack the deadly program of highway safety. We feel 
sure your inquiries will elicit authoritative statements and recom- 
mendations from State and local authorities, as well as industrial and 
private interests who may have important knowledge to bring to bear 
on this nationwide problem. The Department commends this subcom- 
mittee and other Members of Congress for undertaking this vital work 
and extends its cooperation in any feasible manner. 

Mr. Roserts. We certainly want to thank you for a full and very 
informative statement: I think Mr. Rothschild has been well repre- 
sented here today before this subcommittee. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Frirepet. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Holmes a few 
questions. Has the Bureau of Public Roads considered, under the new 
highway program, about poor lighting on roads. I understand there 
has been a large percentage of accidents because of poorly lit roads. 

Mr. Hommes, I might say, Mr. Friedel, that I think there is nothing 
in the standards that have recently been adopted by the American As- 
sociation for State Highway Officials with respect specifically to high- 
way illumination. The Bureau, however, is giving that much consid- 
eration. Other agencies in addition, particularly the Illuminating En- 
gineering Society, has developed a research proposal on the basis of 
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which they hope to develop standards for highway illumination, show- 
ing not only the intensity, but also the types i conditions of high- 
ways under which illumination should rovided. We hope that 
this research program can be undertaken, saa that we may have a part 
in it. 

Mr. Friepen. I was thinking about when the States receive Federal 
money under the new highway program that there could be certain 
minimum requirements and they would have to plan better lighting 
on roads before they could receive any Federal funds. 

Mr. Hotmers. I think we certainly should undertake to seek under- 
standing with the States on that subject. It has been our thought 
that we can best spend what money is available at the particular haz- 
ard points such as interchanges on the system rather than trying to 
illuminate the whole 41,000 miles. That is the type of thing that we 
should like to work out and we hope that we can. 

Mr. Frrepet. On page 2, I noticed you have this statement about 
human psychology which makes everyone careless at times and causes 
irresponsibility. 

I remember last Safety Day, “S-Day,” when the President and all of 
the papers and radio and television stations tried to alert the people, 
working on human psychology, and we had more deaths that particular 
day than we had in the year before. So I am of the opinion that there 
has to be more than psychology and education. It has to be enforce- 
ment of certain rigid reguletione. 

I would also like to know if the Bureau of Public Roads has given 
any consideration to clear and uniform signs. I notice that in large 
cities, and on some roads, but especially in sections of cities, we have 
alot of signs. You might see 8 or 10 different signs on a street corner. 
That is enough to confuse anyone without driving, just walking, you 
get confused. You see all kinds of different signs and directions. I 
think that is something that ought to be considered. This is also 
true on the highways. Where we do have signs, they should be of 
large design so they can be read easily as we go along. This is espe- 
cially true because we are going much faster on the highways. I think 
that is something that ought to be worked out in this study. 

Mr. Hormes. If I might comment, Mr. Friedel, we have some in- 
formation from a recent study that has been made here on the Penta- 
gon work that substantiates your thought completely. We have put 
in some overhead signs as perhaps you will recall, just south of the 
Highway Bridge, and made careful studies not only of the accident 
situation, but of driver behavior before and after those signs are in- 
stalled, and there has been a very decided improvement as a result of 
the signs which can be read from a distance and at the speed at which 
vehicles travel. 

That is an area in which we must do a great deal more and be much 
ra insistent that adequate signs are used. I feel sure that we shall 

o that. 

Mr. Frrepet. We will go into that particular angle further. I want 
to say I appreciate your statement. 

Mr. Homes. We will appreciate any testimony you can develop on 
that subject because it will be helpful to us. 
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Mr. Beamer. Mr. Holmes, I am sure you have given the subcom- 
mittee a good basis for future study and that is exactly what I thought 
the subcommittee wanted from your particular department. : 

| wonder if you have information or could secure for the committee 
some comparative information. For instance, you made a statement 
that accidents were based upon the number of accidents per 100 million 
miles of travel. I would like to know how that compares with auto- 
mobiles, railroads, and airplane traffic. Do you have that informa- 

ion ¢ 
7 Mr. Hotmes. We can obtain that, and I should be glad to obtain 
it and supply it to the committee. 

Mr. Beamer. It occurs to us that perhaps our interest is traffic 
safety on the highways, but I come back again to the thought that per- 
haps if we have a comparative study, we will be more conscious of it. 

Mr. Hotmes. I shall be glad to supply that, yes, sir. 

Mr. Beamer. I want to compliment you on your statement. 

Mr. Scuenck. I also enjoyed Mr. Holmes’ statement, Mr. Chairman. 
Ihave two matters. One, I recently read a considerable report on the 
development of the various kinds of shrubbery along the sides of the 
highway or down the middle dividing strip as being more effective 
than various kinds of wood and metal barricades along the highway. 
I wonder if you are doing any study along that line. 

Mr. Homes. I think the report refers to a study of the effect of 
multiflora roses in retarding vehicles that have left the highway. The 
plant grows in a very dense and tangled mass, and we have completed, 
with the cooperation of the University of New Hampshire, a study on 
that in which we used about all of the multiflora roses that seemed to 


be available for the purpose and we did find that, properly planted, 
they can be an effective crash barrier. 

The summary of the tests showed that the rose growth would stop a 
vehicle traveling at 50 miles an hour, at a distance of about 75 feet, 
without appreciable damage to the vehicle, and without any injury to 
the occupants ipeorneet they were strapped in. But it does provide a 


possibility under certain conditions of reducing the extreme damage 
resulting from a car leaving the highway. 

Mr. Scuenck. That is fine. I would like to just reemphasize the 
point made by our colleague, Congressman Friedel, on the matter of 
the readability of the signs, such as the size of the letters and the type 
of letters, and the various colors. I am encouraged to know that you 
are giving that matter very careful consideration. 

Mr. Hotes. Thank you. 

Mr. Roserts. The gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Holmes, I apologize for being late, but I just could 
not help it. There is one question that I have in mind and that is with 
regard to the signs. What would be your position or the Department’s 
position on a policy of the Federal Government insofar as Federal 
funds are concerned, to require that the signs be designed either by 
the Bureau of Public Roads or by someone delegated by them to design 
the signs, so that there would be some degree of uniformity clear across 
the country ? 

Mr. Houmes. Mr. Rogers, there is a provision in the Federal High- 
way Aid Act that requires that on all Federal-aid highways the States 
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can erect signs only in accordance with a manual that is approved by 
the Bureau of Public Roads. That provision is now in the law. ; 

The Bureau in carrying out that provision, has said that it would 
accept the manual on uniform traflic control devices, which has bee 
prepared by the National Joint Committee on Uniform Traftic Con. 
trol Devices. The Bureau is represented, and, in fact, it has the chair. 
manship of that committee. It is a committee of the American Aggo- 
eiation of State Highway Officials, the Institute of Traffic Engineers 
and the National Committee of Uniform Traffic Laws and Ordinances, 

Unfortunately, of course, we have not achieved by that means all of 
the uniformity that we would like, and I think, unfortunately, the 
manual perhaps has not kept pace with the demands of modern high- 
speed traffic. I feel sure on the Interstate System that we can expect 
to get adequate signs and that the Bureau and the States together will 
see that they are adequate. I doubt if it is necessary for the Bureau 
to force the issue. I think that we will have ample support from the 
States on this important system at. least. 

Mr. Rocrers. My ae was simply this, and I would like your 
comments on it: With this new highway development and this new 
highway program, if some rules not mandatory necessarily, but some 
suggestion could be worked out on the basis of uniformity insofar as 
these signs are concerned, these States have to pay for these signs 
and it would be so much easier if they had to buy one particular type 
of sign and not to be changing it for their farm-to-market roads and 
the other roads and they might as well use the same type of sign, [ 
think this highway program might work out to the benefit of all in 
that respect. I hope it will. 

Mr. Hotmxs. We hope so. 

Mr. Scuenck. I have one other question that occurred to me. I 
was wondering whether or not the Bureau of Public Roads, since 
it is interested in the Interstate System in particular, has made any 
study as to the relative and comparative proper speed for trucks as 
compared with the relative proper speed for passenger cars. I 
noticed that a number of States make a differential between permis- 
sible maximum speeds of trucks and passenger cars, but it does not 
seem to be very well enforced. I wonder if you have any comment 
to make about that, as it relates to safety. 

Mr. Houmes. I can comment to this extent, Mr. Schenck, that for 
a number of years the Bureau of Public Roads, in cooperation with 
State highway departments and the automotive industry and the Inter- 
state Commerce Somniiicdian, has been making studies of motor vehi- 
cle braking ability. We have developed from those studies the dis- 
tances required to stop motortrucks as well as passenger cars when 
they are traveling at various speeds. 

There has been from that study developed, at least so far as stopping 
ability is concerned, the relative ability of trucks and passenger cars to 
stop within given distances from given speeds. 

That information is available with respect to stopping distances. 
We have not made studies on other aspects of the safety of motor- 
trucks as compared to passenger cars at different speeds, such as han- 
dling ability, maneuverability, and so on. But we have made studies 
on stopping ability. 

Mr. Scuencx. I wonder if that could be made a part of the record! 

Mr. Rozerrs. Without objection, that will be done. 
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(The information referred to is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, 


Washington, July 18, 1956. 
Hon. KENNETH A. Roperts, 


Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Highway Safety, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Roserts: In response to request of different members of your sub- 
committee to Mr. E. H. Holmes during his appearance in behalf of Under Secre- 
tary Rothschild on July 16, I am enclosing the following material : 

1. Information on the fatality rates on the basis of passenger miles for various 
forms of transportation. 

2. A copy of the report, Braking Performance of Motor Vehicles, of the Bureau 
of Public Roads. (This report has been placed in the committee files.) 

Figure 64, page 109 of this report indicates that the distance required to stop 
combinations of commercial vehicles traveling at a speed of 50 miles per hour 
was, on the average, approximately equal to the distance required to stop pas- 
senger cars traveling at 70 miles per hour. Preliminary analysis of brake-per- 
formance studies made by the Bureau of Public Roads in 1955 indicates the gap 
between the levels of braking performance of passenger cars and commercial 
vehicles has not been appreciably reduced. There has, in general, been a very 
small improvement in the braking performance of passenger cars and the smaller 
commercial vehicles, and a slightly greater improvement in the braking per- 
formance of the larger commercial vehicles. 

3. Statement with respect to the requirement of the use of safety glass in the 
various States. 

4. Accident experience on the Baltimore-Washington Parkway and on the 
old Baltimore-Washington Boulevard (U.S. Route 1). 

We shall be glad to assist your subcommittee in any way that we can in the 
conduct of your investigation. We feel that the information and opinions you 
will receive during the course of your hearings will be of great assistance to us in 
planning and carrying out the study that the Congress has directed the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to make under section 117 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1956. 


Very truly yours, 


©. D. Curtiss, 
Commissioner of Public Roads. 


os a ee oe ne 
Kind of transportation ! Death average 


rate per death rate 
Deaths 100,000,000 
passenger- 
miles 


Passenger deaths in— 
Passenger automobiles ? and taxis... ._- , 000, 000. 24, 700 
100 
Railroad passenger trains L . 19 | 
Scheduled air transport planes , 000, 156 


!The American Transit Association reported that in 1955 participants in its safety award co™ petition— 
streetcar, trolley bus, and city bus co" panies—had a passenger death rate per 100,000,000 passenger .iles of 
0.13. As this rate covers only two-thirds of the transit industry and is limited to city transportation, it is 
only roughly comparable to the rates in the table. 


? Drivers of passenger automobiles are considered passengers, 
Source: Accident Facts, 1956 edition, National Safety Council. 


_ Information obtained from the American Association of Motor Vehicle Admin- 
istrators indicates that all the States and the District of Columbia, with perhaps 
two exceptions, require the use of safety glass in windshields, doors, and windows 
of all new motor vehicles registered. One States requires such glass only in 
buses, trucks, and tractors, while another apparently limits the requirement to 
passenger vehicles. Many require safety glass in all vehicles, whether new or 
not, and many require that all replacements be of safety glass, whether or 
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not the original glass was of that type. Because of this almost universg| 
requirement, all new vehicles are now equipped with safety glass by the manp. 
facturers, 


Accident experience for routes between Baltimore and Washington 


Period covered Number per 100 million 
vehicle-miles ! 


Facility 
Fatalities} Injuries | Accidents 


ee 





Baltimore-Washington Parkway ? ‘ . Aug. 17, 1955 


Baltimore-Washington Expressway " Dec. 31, 1954 
Dec. 31, 1955 


Dec. 31, 1954 
Dee. 31, 1955 


1 Rates for paxeey, from Park Police and Bureau of Public Roads records; others are estimates of Na. 
tional Capital Parks; 1955 rates for expressway and U. 8. 1 are from Maryland State Roads Commission, 
2 Federal portion, Jessup Rd. to District of Columbia line. 
3 State portion, Jessup Rd. to Baltimore city line. 
4 From Baltimore city line to District of Columbia line. 


Opening dates on Baltimore-Washington Expressway and Parkway 
Date Section 


December 1950 Baltimore to airport. 


August 1953. Airport to Jessup. 
October 1953 Jessup to Route 602. 
October 1954 Route 602 to District of Columbia line. 


Number of accidents 


Baltimore- Expressway and 
Washington parkway 
Blvd. 


(!) 
(1) 
(') 
(') 


1 Not available. 


Mr. Friepet. Mr. Holmes, I wish to ask a question. Do you know 
if safety glass is a uniform law throughout the United States? 

Mr. Homes. I believe it is, but I am not sure. 

Mr. Friepex. I do not know whether it is required throughout the 
United States. 

Mr. Hotes. I believe it is, but I am sorry that I cannot answer 
the question. I feel sure that it is required in enough States so that 
the manufacturers must provide it on all vehicles, so I would think 
it is uniformly used. 

Mr. Frievex. I heard the other day that it is not required in all 
States. If you have any information on that, would you supply it! 

Mr. Hotmus. We can easily find the answer to that. 

Mr. Frrepex. I would like to have for the record the figures of the 
deaths on the old Route I from Baltimore to Washington since we 
have had the new expressway. We are all familiar with the new 
expressway. Before it was opened it was not unusual for-us to pick 
up the paper any morning and read of a death or two on the old 
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Washington Highway. The new design has cut down tremendously 
on the death rate between Washington and Baltimore. I would like 
to have those figures for the past year. 

Mr. Hotmes. We will be glad to get those and supply them. 

Mr. Frreper. Thank you. 

Mr. Roperts. Mr. Holmes, there was some discussion in the press 
at the time of the passage of the recent Highway Act with reference 
to the type of investigation that the Secretary of Commerce is to 
make under section 117. I believe the comment was at that time 
that perhaps there was to be a duplication of the work of this sub- 
committee and the Bureau of Public Roads. 

As you possibly know from the resolution that I introduced which 
was adopted by the House, and in implementation of that resolution, 
this subcommittee has set up certain general areas for investigation. 
Those are five in all, the human factor, vehicle design, highways, and 
law enforcement. 

I would like to say first of all, that, of course, this subcommittee 
has no idea of going into the question of highway design or of engi- 
neering safety features into the new Interstate Highway System. Do 
you see any great conflict or duplication of effort in the work of the 
Bureau under section 117 and the work of this subcommittee ? 

Mr. Hotmes. No, sir. I see no conflict whatsoever. We are going 
to be sure for our part that there is no conflict. We were very pleased 
that your committee is undertaking this investigation because we 
were conscious of the words “investigation and study,” in the lan- 
guage of section 117. We should like, I might say, to concentrate the 
funds that we have available, $200,000 in this study, for this study 
and investigation, on the study phase of it. We feel that your com- 
mittee is much better qualified to conduct investigations than we would 
be and the Bureau of Public Roads. We hope that we may take 
full advantage of what you do, and the work that this committee does 
will be an important guide in the developing of the studies that we 
might conduct. We hope to supplement the findings of the commit- 
tee, if such appears to be needed. 

Mr. Roserts. Well, it has been my feeling, and I am certainly in 
agreement with the statement that you make, that in the first place the 
field is so big and so broad it is going to take the combined efforts of 
everyone to cut down this huge mortality rate and huge casualty rate, 
But for my an after making a study of the work that the Secretary 
will be called upon to do under that section, I would not believe there 
would be any conflict in the work of this committee and the work of the 
Department which you represent here today. 

Mr. Hotmes. No, sir. 

Mr. Frrepen. Might I say this, that the statement of Mr. Roths- 
child by Mr. Holmes says that the Department commends this sub- 
committee and other Members of the Congress for undertaking this 
vital work and extends its cooperation in any feasible manner. They 
also say that the hearings and findings of this committee, we know, 
will be of tremendous value to the Department of Commerce and others 
who must re attack the deadly problem of highway safety. 

That should clear up the comment that the press made. I think we 


are all going to work for one goal in cooperation with the States and 
everyone else. 
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Mr. Roserts. Thank you, Mr. Friedel. 

Thank you, Mr. Holmes. 

We have here, principally, I think, because the subcommittee is 
interested in the work that is going on in nearby States, and knowing 
that the State which our honorable member, Mr. Friedel, has the honor 
to represent, has been doing a fine job in the field of traffic safety; we 
now have with us today four gentlemen, Mr. Paul Burke, chairman of 
the Maryland Traffic Safety Commission; and with him, Mr. Charles 
Adler, a member of the Maryland Traffic Safety Commission, a very 
outstanding inventor, and Mr. Henry Barnes, director of the depart- 
ment of traflic engineering, Baltimore, and Mr. Charles Ypham, 
Jr., deputy director of the department of traffic engineering, Balti. 
more, Md. 

I believe, Mr. Burke, you are to present the statement. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL BURKE, CHAIRMAN OF THE MARYLAND 
TRAFFIC SAFETY COMMISSION, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Mr. Burxe. I think today marks a tremendous milestone in the 
advent of the automobile, and I wish to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate this committee that has been appointed, and to hope that it 
will really and truly be a committee that will come out with the things 
that are necessary to stop the killing on our highways. 

I gather from the tone of the questions that your committee has 
asked this morning, that this is going to be a do-something committee 
that will get into action. I know from past experience with you gen- 
tlemen that you certainly will. 


Mr. Rozserts. Mr. Burke, before you get started on your statement, 
I would like to say that we on the committee are very happy to nave 
as one of our outstanding members, the gentleman from Maryiasa 
He had introduced a resolution about the time or = to the resolu- 


tion that I introduced, and he is cooperating with us in every way. 
We feel that he has made a very significant contribution to the work 
of this subcommittee, and especially in having his fellow citizens of 
Maryland to come with us here today. 

Mr. Burxe. Thank you, very much, and we are very proud of our 
Congressman Friedel and we hope that he will lead a fight similar 
to what Congressman Fallon did. Congressman Fallon helped to 
get the road program through and I am sure that Congressman 
Friedel, with your help, is going to get some safety on those new 
roads. 

Mr. Chairman, here is a thing I am going to leave with you. It is: 
“Has a dream become a nightmare?” I think the word “has” can be 
taken out, and it is a hazard now. I would like to have this article— 
here is apaper I would like to present to each one of you, and that 
represents my part here. 

I have with me the gentleman that Congressman Friedel made 
mention of, who just came back from Indiana, where he presented 
one of his inventions to the Federal Government, that has to do with 
airplanes, and Mr. Adler is one of the Nation’s foremost inventors 
of traffic things to do with traffic safety and we are certainly honored 
to have him here today with us. He has a definite plan, and one that 
has merit, I believe, and along with that, he has something that your 
committee, I am sure, will be interested in, because of the questions 
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that have been asked. He has his spaceometer here that answers the 
problem that the gentleman, Mr. Holmes, just talked about, how long 
does it take to stop. 

He has it all right there for you. I am going to leave that, and he 
has given this to the Federal Government or to the State of Mary- 
land to put into operation and it is a speceometer. I would like to 
leave that along with a copy of his speech. 

Mr. Frrevext. Did you want Mr. Jerome Kahn to make his state- 
ment or Mr. Adler? 

Mr. Burxe. Mr. Adler. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES ADLER, MEMBER OF THE MARYLAND 
TRAFFIC SAFETY COMMISSION 


Mr. Apter. This is a wonderful honor to be here and really the work 
of this committee and the formation of this committee is one of the 
greatest things that has happened to this country. To you gentlemen 
and to Mr. Friedel, whose idea it was, I am, as a citizen, sincerely 
grateful. 

This is a very short plea, and it will take about 3 minutes, and it is 
a plea for a national director of traffic. 

When I learned to fly I first had to take a physical examination from 
a certified CAA doctor. Then I had to take 30 hours of dual flight 
instruction from a Government-licensed instructor and 30 hours of 
solo flying time. Then, to qualify for my private pilot’s license I 
had to pass written Government exams on civil air regulations, navi- 
gation, and meteorology with not less than a mark of 70; and I also 
had to pass solo flight maneuvers under the supervision of a Govern- 
ment inspector. 

When I purchased an aircraft it had to pass Government inspection 
and be certified with an NC number a be inspected periodically. 
on I flew cross country I had to file a flight plan with a CAA con- 
trol man. 

The railroads also are under Government supervision. Each major 
signaling project must first be approved by the Safety Division of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission before work can be started, or even 
before the materials can be ordered. All aviation and railroad acci- 
dents are Government oe 

But the motorist blunders along. And sometimes he is killed. Do 


not blame the poor fellow. He just has not been trained for the job. 
For instance, he has not the faintest conception of car argh 


far to stay behind the car ahead to avoid a rear-end collision if the 
car ahead should stop suddenly. Many people have been killed be- 
cause of this lack of knowledge. And he knows nothing about mini- 
mum speeds. The slowpoke driver is always with us. 

_ However, even if a driver has this knowledge, is his depth percep- 
tion sufficiently accurate for him to judge distances? And how are 
his reflexes and his coordination? No one knows, since periodic 
physical examinations are not required. It is like sending untrained 
troops to be slaughtered on a battlefield. 

So, let us have a national traffic director, preferably of Cabinet rank. 
Such a high-ranking officer is called for because all America today is 
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on wheels. Let this officer provide and enforce proper driver educa- 
tion and training—and by training I mean the complete knowledge 
of his car, other cars on the road, the road ahead, and himself. 

Let us make the auto driver as well trained as the private aircraft 
pilot. Let the Office of the Secretary of Traffic prepare and publish 
textbooks similar to those published by the CAA, understandable to 
everyone; all about the automobile, what makes it tick, what it will 
do, and what it will not do; and its relation to the road on which it 
travels. 

Make every driver take written examinations on these subjects and 
pass them with a mark of not less than 70. If he fails, revoke his 
license for 30 days and let him try again. Every 5 years, make every 
driver pass medical examinations piven by physicians who themselves 
must be qualified to give them by the medical department of the 
Secretary of Traffic. 

Sure, this will cost a lot of money. But is it not worth it to save 70 
million lives ? 

I might amplify the physician angle a little bit further. By all of 
these physicians, [ mean your family doctor can be qualified just as 
in the case of the CAA. Family doctors are permitted to give exami- 
nations for private pilot licenses after they have been qualified by the 
Government. 

It would not mean extra doctors under Government pay, but it 
would mean your family physician who has been certificated to give 
the rudimentary 5-year examinations. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Roserts. I think you have brought the committee some interest- 
ing food for thought. 

Mr. Rogers. I have no questions, and I want to compliment the 
gentleman on his statement. 

Mr. Beamer. I have no questions particularly, but I have a brief 
comment. Mr. Adler has touched particularly upon one phase to 
which I think you probably would fike to give emphasis. I would 
like to comment on the State of Maryland, because it has been making 
oor magnificent efforts and securing results in this particular 
field. I would like to point out one other thing. 

In my State of Indiana, we have—because it is a crossroads of the 
Nation—a lot of traffic across the State. We hope to have better roads, 
and we have very good roads and we hope to have better roads. In 
the last several weeks preceding the 4th of July, anticipating a very 
large flow of traffic, the State highway commission, with the authority 
of the Governor and law-enforcement agencies, began to crack down 
upon the violators of the Indiana traffic laws with the result that for 
that particular week of the 4th, there was only one automobile acci- 
dent resulting in death in the State. 

It is the only time in the history of the State it ever happened. I 
merely wanted to point out that there are so many facets that the 
committee is going to study that I think your contribution on this 
one particular suggestion is an excellent one. 

Mr. Apter. Thank you, and I want to congratulate you, too. I have 
just come from Indiana, where we made some flight tests of this new 
synchronized aircraft lighting system for the prevention of midair 
ollisions, and the Government people out there, the CAA and the 
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CAB, were wonderful to me, and we traveled Route 40 up and down 
between the beautiful motels, one of which I stopped at, and the road 
was simply beautiful. It is beautiful country out there. 

Mr. Beamer. That is interesting. And there are long stretches of 
good road, and sometimes people forget the speed limit; is that not 
true? 

Mr. Apter. That is true. 

Mr. Rosertrs. The gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. Frrepet. Mr. Chairman, I would like to compliment Mr. Adler 
for his fine statement. I know that he is very much wrapped up with 
this question. I read an article in the paper where he thought it of 
such importance that he called on the President to appoint a Secre- 
tary of Traffic Safety with Cabinet rank. Reading that article is 
what prompted me to introduce the resolution in the Congress to make 
a study of this serious problem. 

I also wish to say that Mr. Adler is a great inventor, and we are 
all familiar with the blinker type lights on the airplanes. That was 
Mr. Adler’s invention, and I think that he turned it over to the Gov- 
ernment for $1. 

Mr. Apter. I did not get the dollar, Mr. Friedel. When I was out 
in Indianapolis, they gave me $2 for new inventions, but the original 
one they did not. 

Mr. Frrepet. He has developed some of these blinkers that we have 
on traffic lights. I want to thank Mr. Adler for coming here, and 
for his great interest in traffic safety. 

Mr. Roperts. I would like to say, too, that Governor McKeldin has 
shown an interest in the work of this committee and I had a very fine 
letter from him a few days ago, and I am happy that even though 
he could not be here today, you gentlemen from Maryland are here 
and I want to thank you for coming and to thank you for what you 
have done in working with this subcommittee. 

Mr. Frrevet. The Maryland Safety Traffic Commission is supported 
by the Governor and they have been in operation for quite a few 
years. I would like to commend the Governor, although he is of the 
opposite party, for his great interest in the problem of saving lives. 

Mr. Roserts. I think there is one other gentleman to be heard. 

I believe Mr. Schenck desires recognition. 

Mr. Scuenck. I enjoyed Mr. Adler’s statement very much, and I 
want to compliment him on his contributions of various kinds to 
safety. 

I wondered if you had done any research on the matter of auto- 
mobile lighting? 

Mr. Apter. I have done quite a bit on traffic signaling, and I orig- 
inated the first traffic-actuated traffic signal, and the first traffic- 
actuated speed-control signal. Most of my work has been in traffic 
signaling. 

Mr. Sominen, I was thinking particularly of headlights which will 
cut through fog. ; 

Mr. Apter. No, sir; the only thing that will cut through fog is 
more and more candlepower, properly directed and distributed. 

Mr. Scuencx. I was interested, too, in your —— about the 
need for better drivers’ licenses, and I wondered what does the State 
of Maryland do on drivers’ licenses. 

Mr. Apter. I will ask Mr. Burke about that. 
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Mr. Burke. We are in the process of changing a very particular 
arrangement there. The licenses that we have in Maryland, once you 
get them, are good forever. The legislative council is going to submit 
a recommendation to the Governor and to the legislature that a reex- 
amination of the drivers be given every 2 or 3 years and that is in the 
making right now. 

Mr. Scuenck. That is a physical examination ? 

Mr. Burke. And a driving test. 

Mr. Roserrs. The next witness is Mr. Jerome Kahn, who is a mem- 
ber of the Maryland Traffic Safety Commission. 

Mr. Kann. We are here today to discuss the serious problem of re- 
ducing the number of persons who are killed or injured in and by 
automobiles on the Nation’s streets and highways. It will not be diffi- 
cult to convince everyone here of the economical and social benefits 
that the automobile has brought to this country. 

At present, the status governing motor vehicle laws in the 48 States 
are far from uniform. Even within a State, many municipal traffic 
laws do not even conform to the State laws. The price this Nation is 
needlessly paying every year for this chaotic disparity in rules of the 
road is evinced by the high fatality and injury rate with the too-high 
accompanying economic waste. 

Now the time has arrived for us to find out where we are going, 
where we have been, and actually if we really want to get where we are 
going. If we look at the record of the past, since the advent of the so- 
called pleasure car of little over a half century ago, it is estimated 
that 1,100,000 people have been killed and approximately 26 million 
more injured. The economic cost of this is so fabulous that it is unbe- 
lievable. If governmental efforts, generally, were to be cited as proof 
of our really wanting traffic safety, we would have a very weak case. 
There are sincere and capable people in the Government and in addi- 
tion many citizens who are trying to do something constructive for 
traffic safety ; however, in spite of all the hand wringing and weeping 
about the traffic safety problem it is too little evidence that govern- 
mental units comprehend the scope and depth of the total problem. 
Last year, there were more than 16 million arrests for traflic violations 
alone throughout the country. Never has a violator been accused of a 
criminal offense, unless his car was used feloniously or he committed 
a misdemeanor with it, even though he is a dangerous driver who 
drives a 2-ton vehicle capable of producing more harm than many a 
practicing criminal. 

There is little difference between being shot in a holdup and being 
killed by a reckless, lawless driver. Gov. Arthur B. Langlie, in his 
speech before the assemblage at the National Safety Council Congress 
in Chicago, Ill., said “Killing a man with a gun we call murder, but 
kill a man with an automobile and it is called an accident.” 

The present deplorable system of the use of the automobile is not 
abreast with the great problem of our generation. The problem of hu- 
man survival in an increasingly mechanical age with 74 million drivers 
and approximately 64 million cars seems insurmountable. We are 
bent on developing the minds of our citizens by education, without 
facing the problem of preserving the very body in which that mind 
functions. Any boy or girl could fail in mathematics or any other sub- 
ject in the college curriculum and live to be reasonably happy. How- 
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ever, if they fail to solve a moving equation on the Nation’s highways, 
involving five variables moving at high speeds, while driving a car, 
they flunk permanently and are out of this game of life forever. 

We believe it is high time the Government took steps to combat this 
comparatively new social problem and ask simply why we have to sur- 
render to this powerful momentum of more and more horsepower 
which is sending us racing to death and destruction. 

This year it appears all records will be broken with an all-time high 
of over 40,000 deaths and close to 2 million injuries due to automobile 
accidents. Are we going to sit idly by, fascinated with this horsepower 
race and watch today’s modern highwaymen slowly destroy a whole 

opulace, because we are unwilling to do something about it? 

The automobile presently provides more benefits for more people 
than any other single element in American life. Without it, the Na- 
tion’s present social and economical lifeblood would be jeopardized. 

There are some 4 million miles of highways in the United States, 
with hundreds and hundreds of more miles to be added, due to the mul- 
tibillion-dollar road program recently enacted. It seems strange that a 
Government such as ours, which recognized the States’ need for 
money to build good roads, will stand by and see some States issue 
driving licenses, which are good in every one of the 48 States and are 
as easy to secure as a hunting or fishing license, and at a far less cost. 
The millions of people arrested last year for disregarding traffic laws 
tends to hurt good citizenship. The responsibility for securing traffic 
safety on the Nation’s roads should be assumed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Federal Government should lead the way, simply be- 
cause the safety, welfare, and health of its citizens is most certainly a 
primary concern of our Government. They have recognized this re- 
sponsibility in other fields such as the United States Health Service, 
the FBI, and the FCC. We believe the time has come for the Govern- 
ment to realize their responsibility for traffic safety, such as they 
have for the aforesaid. They have attacked polio, yellow fever, and 
other plagues, and have permitted this cancerous highway situation 
to grow steadily worse, until its total destruction exceeds all of the 
others in deaths, injuries, and economic losses combined. The auto- 
mobile massacre taking place on our streets and highways should not 
be taken lightly. We believe the feeling is far too widespread that 
these traffic deaths are just unfortunate accidents, because when fully 
analyzed, it has been proven they could have been prevented. 

When a national problem as stupendous as traffic accidents is com- 
pared with the dispersal of efforts to combat it, the conclusion is in- 
escapable—only God’s providence and the work of many dedicated 
people prevents the death toll from mounting even higher. It affects 
every part of every State in our Nation. Throughout the history of 
our great country, as each new problem grew and spread to more and 
more States, the Federal Government soon recognized this responsi- 
bility and hit the problem on a nationwide scale. The results have al- 
ways aided in the solution and curtailment of the problem but not so 
with the highway slaughter. The fact remains that traffic safety has 
never been approached on a national scale. Traffic safety hasn’t even 
scratched the surface, as far as the Government is concerned. The 
efforts are too thinly spread out to be effective, as the death and inju 
toll clearly indicates. Not until the Government assumes the lead will 
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the traffic safety program produce results on a scale proportional to 
the problem facing us. Polio, as mentioned before, is a good example. 
Volunteers, over the years, produced the facts necessary to prove what 
had to be done to lick this problem, but until the Government came u 
with the millions of dollars necessary to provide medicine for the chil- 
dren throughout the country, polio continued to run rampant. Literal- 
ly speaking, this committee is now in a position to give medicine to a 
needy cause—traflic safety. The oldtime volunteer fire company, mod- 
ernized now, is still wonderful for small local communities; however, 
it will not suffice in our big cities. Likewise minutemen were fine for 
the colonial days, but what chance would they have in today’s modern 
warfare? 

We need a Secretary of Highway Safety as much as we need a Secre- 
tary of Commerce or a Secretary of Agriculture, etc. What would the 
Secretary of Commerce do if there were as many lives lost every month 
of every year on our ships, as was lost in the Zitanic disaster? Yet 
there has been the equivalent in loss of lives on our highways, not to 
say anything of the millions injured. 

The atomic bomb might be the most destructive weapon in the fu- 
ture, but let us look at the present as far as our country is concerned. 
The death and injuries caused by the careless operators of the so-called 
pleasure cars makes it the most destructive instrument today. We will 
consider our trip over here to Washington, D. C., a blessing, if from 
this hearing you can develop a program which will prevent others 
from suffering untold misery caused by these highway collisions. 

The economic loss last year was estimated at $414 billion, and this 
year it is going to increase to even greater proportions, unless some- 
thing is done about it. If we had a committee with Cabinet status, 


empowered to act at once, and made up of men such as Dr. Herbert 

Stack, director, Center for Safety Education, New York University; 

William Randolph Hearst, Jr., member of the President’s Committee 

for Traffic Safety, and president, Hearst Consolidated Publications; 

Ned Dearborn, director of the National Safety Council; Hon. Arthur 

B. ce Governor of the State of Washington; Hon. Abraham 
’ 


Ribicoff, Governor of Connecticut; Hon. Theodore R. McKeldin, 
Governor of Maryland; and Rear Adm. H. B. Miller, director, the 
President’s Committee for Traffic Safety, the increasing death toll 
from highway accidents would be stopped and a downtrend developed. 

This agency could be staffed with such outstanding authorities in the 
traffic safety field as Norman Damon, vice president of the Automotive 
Safety Foundation ; Thomas Boate of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies; Paul Blaisdell, director, public safety division of 
the Association of Casualty & Surety Companies; William Bethea, 
staff director of the President’s Committee for Traffic Safety ; and Bud 
Darlington, of the Interindustry Highway Safety Committee. As- 
sistance could be obtained from the American Association of Motor 
Vehicles Administrators, American Automobile Association, Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, American Trucking Association, American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, National Highway Users Conference, National Safety Council. 
and many other agencies who are not only willing but anxious to lend 
their skill and knowledge to solve this serious problem. 

Mr. Roserts. We appreciate very much your contribution to the 
work of the subcommittee. 
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Mr. Kaun. We hope that you gentlemen will find some solution 
for this massacre that is going on. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Roserts. There is another gentleman here, Mr. Henry A. 
Barnes, director of the Department of Traffic Engineering. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY A. BARNES, DIRECTOR OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF TRAFFIC ENGINEERING, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Mr. Barnes. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I did not prepare a 
statement this morning because of the very thing I thought would 
happen did. There are so many duplications and so much thinking 
that I did not think it would be proper to take time in preparing it. 
I am very interested in the discussion, particularly from the com- 
mittee this morning. 

Mr. Frrepet. Mr. Barnes, just for the record, give your full name 

and your title and a little background so that we will know that 
you are speaking as an expert. 
’ Mr. Barnes. Henry A. Barnes. I am traffic director for the city 
of Baltimore, and formerly I was at Denver, Colo., as traffic director 
of the city and county of Denver. Prior to that, at Flint, Mich. One 
thing that was very interesting, Mr. Chairman, was the question that 
was asked by the members of the committee. I think it pointed out 
the very basic fundamental problem that we are faced with. You 
mentioned signs. Why do not we have uniform signs? 

There are many other questions asked about speed, and about the 
manufacture of cars, there are so many things that must be done before 
any hope can be had toward a solution to this problem. That is some 
way of overcoming the public apathy. In Baltimore some time ago 
we had a pedestrian killed and loft lying in the middle of the street 
by a hit-and-run driver. 

That driver was fined $5.25 in court because his brakes were defec- 
tive. We had a case where we put up signs, and it said that commer- 
cial vehicles must use truck routes. We immediately encountered a 
barrage of letters from another State, charging that we were entrap- 
ping their drivers. We found their drivers could not read when 
they came through the city and did not know what commercial vehicles 
meant and so we had to put the route signs on there. 

Sometime ago, I drove across the country and driving down one 
of the main highways 60 miles an hour was the legal limit and, sud- 
denly, I would find a 4-way stop sign right out in the middle of this, 
because I su some farmer wanted to get out of his side driver 
and it was di cult unless the main highway was stopped. There is 
so little modern equipment being used. Right here in the city of 
Washington, driving down this morning, I found a situation that we 
have in Baltimore and it is one of the most deadly situations that you 
can find anywhere in the country. 

In 5 years, 9 people lost their lives in the city of Baltimore because 
we had 1 red light on a post, or overhead. The red light burned out 
and a stranger did not know a light was there and he drove through 
there, and 9 people in 5 years were killed. I saw innumerable inter- 
sections where you have one red light. You let that one red light 
burn out and you have millions of visitors and they do not know that 
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there is a traffic light, and the fellow on the side street has a green, 
I understand wie regulations are very strict about the number of 
pomegranates an have on the standards and the fact that you put 
up a traffic light and it must be painted the right shade to blend in 
with the foliage, and yet it is deadly. 

We are just in the process of sceibdte every single traffic light in 
that city to put up dual indications so if a light burns out we have 
another one left. We are in the process of resigning that entire city, 
with very modern oversize reflectorized signs so that strangers coming 
through Baltimore can get through that city safely. We are using 
thousands of gallons of paint where they ani. to use hundreds. That 
is another thing. 

You drive in some States, and you drive straddling the center line. 
In the State of Missouri, you drive straddling the center line, and I 
believe Iowa has the same thing and the other States you drive be- 
tween the lines. There is no uniform standard. There is a code we 
are supposed to go by. But until the Federal Government steps into 
this picture and sets up certain standards that must be followed 
initially on Federal-aid highways, because that is the only hold they 
will have, until they set up Federal regulations on Federal-aid high- 
ways, I do not know as they should get into drivers’ licenses either. 
That is a State right. But certainly a person driving interstate 
should be capable of reading the traffic regulations in the States they 
are going into. 

That much should be mandatory. There should be a standard for 
signals so that when you come down a busy highway in a small 
country road, you would not be stopped unnecessarily. The Nation’s 
crossroads are 66 and 40, and in St. 5 oseph, Mo., there is a traffic signal 


on that corner that has been there 25 years and has not been changed 
a bit. 

Those are things that can be done at the national level, and until 
they are done and until someone in the Federal Government does it, it 
will not be done. There is no one in the Federal Government that 
is Soaps with the responsibility for being concerned with accidents 


on our local streets. With the design of new highways, yes, it will be 
done. But with the operation of traffic on our local streets, even 
though they are part of a Federal-aid highway, there is not one in the 
Federal Government that is officially concerned with that problem. 

That is why it is wonderful that finally someone has recognized that 
fact and you gentlemen are investigating it and going to do something 
about it. It is something that has been needed for a long time to 
come. So far in Baltimore this year, we have had 42 homicides, but 
we have had 47 people killed in traffic. 

Pedestrians alone are killed and ~ any because of increasing 
crime in that city there is a tremendous hullabaloo to have 300 new 
officers to apprehend those people who are committing those serious 
crimes. But with 47 pedestrians killed in traffic by careless drivers, 
there was no hullabaloo about adding policemen to correct. that. 
When one of them is apprehended, and last year we had one who 
killed a fellow in traffic, and dragged him 57 feet before he fell off the 
car, and he was convicted of drunken driving, and acquitted of man- 
slaughter. 

Now, that is a serious problem, gentlemen, that you are confronted 
with, and frankly, I do not think it can ever be solved until it starts 
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at the Federal level, at the top, and works down because with Federal 
Government control you are immune from local politics and local 
pressures and so will things that preclude any chance of doing things 
at a local level. 

I certainly wish you all of the success in the world. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you, Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Frrevet. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask just a few simple ques- 
tions. I want to say that our very good mayor of Baltimore City, a 
former Member of Congress and also a former member of this com- 
mittee, realized the importance of traffic safety and he imported Mr. 
Barnes from Denver to Baltimore and he is doing a tremendous job. 

He is spending a lot of our city money but he is really doing a good 
iob. He is putting up modern signs and everything else. I would 
like to ask you just one question about Maryland. 

If a person registers and gets his license, there is no reregistration 
for drivers, even if they have the license for 30 years and if they lost 
an arm or a foot, they can still drive; is that not correct ¢ 

Mr. Barnes. There is nothing to prevent an insane person from 
having a license, because the law says if you are insane, you cannot 
drive, but nothing says you have to turn your license in, 

Mr. FRIEDEL. you have any recommendations that there should 
be reregistration ? 

Mr. Barnes. I have talked to the legislative counsel, and also with 
the Silver committee and they have our recommendation that they 
should be given reexaminations every 3 years, both physical, and if 
they have had any accidents or moving violations during that 3-year 
driver tests. 


Mr. Frrmepen. I want to thank you, Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Roperts. Thank you very much, Mr. Barnes. 

That concludes the hearing, and the subcommittee will adjourn 
subject to the call of the Chair. 

( - Barnes later submitted the following statement for the 
record :) 


ReEPORT TO THE SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON TRAFFIC SAFETY BY HENRY A. BARNES, 
Drreoror OF TRAFFIC, BALTIMORE, Mp. 


There are so many facets connected with the causes of traffie accidents that it 
is most difficult to set down any chronological order of the approach to the prob- 
lem. It would seem, however, that the main cause is that of public apathy to 
the problem, or perhaps the feeling that ‘accidents happen to other people but 
not to me.” There is also the greater and more serious problem that, for some 
reason, everyone seems to feel that a person who kills another with his auto- 
mobile is really not a criminal; in fact, not even guilty of gross negligence, but 
is rather a victim of an unfortunate incident which calls for sympathy. 

We see this attitude every day in our courts. A driver in Baltimore, who killed 
a pedestrian and left him lying in the street and did not report the accident to 
the police department until 1%4 hours after, was fined $5.25 because his brakes 
were defective. Another young man struck a pedestrian in Baltimore last Christ- 
mas Eve, dragged him for 157 feet where the victim was found fatally injured. 
He was taken into court on a charge of automobile manslaughter only to be 
acquitted, but was then taken into traffic court and was found guilty of driving 
while intoxicated. I believe he received a fine of about $225. Police testified 
that 5 hours after the accident the driver was so drunk he couldn’t stand on his 
own feet at police headquarters, and it was several hours after the accident before 
he could be intelligently interrogated. 

All too often people disregard signs or signals or other traffic regulations, 
particularly such as speeding, and when they are apprehended, feel they are being 
persecuted even though they may have been involved in a traffic accident before 
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their apprehension. In other words, disregarding traffic laws, killing or maiming 
pedestrians with an automobile is not in Baltimore and many other cities consid. 
ered to be a criminal offense. 

In the State of Connecticut, Governor Ribicoff instituted a tough policy against 
speeders which require anyone caught speeding to forfeit their driver’s license for 
at least 30 days. The pressure placed on this Governor was tremendous. He 
was ridiculed; he was cursed; and just about everything, except tarring and 
feathering, was resorted to, Yet, he stuck to his guns, and as a result, traffic 
accidents in that State are down 14 percent according to the latest National 
Safety Council report. 

Another extremely important failure is that of standardization in such things 
as traffic regulations, signs, signals, and markings. As one example, literally 
thousands of cities install a single four-way traffic signal which may be placed 
on a pedestal on one corner of the street such as in New York City. It may be 
hung on a span wire in the center of the street or placed at any one of a dozen 
possible locations. In spite of the fact that experience and statistical data show 
a single traffic signal indication to be almost as much of a gamble as Russian 
roulette, we still find hundreds of new signals such as this being installed, even 
on our national highways, daily. 

A signal such as this is extremely dangerous, because let us assume a red light 
burns out during the night, or for that matter at any time. A driver approaching 
that intersection may not even see the signal head, or seeing no lamp illuminated 
may assume it is turned off during certain periods of the day. While he pro- 
ceeds through the intersection without stopping, remember the driver on the 
side street has a green light. In Baltimore, during a 5-year period, 8 people lost 
their lives because a red light burned out at a single signal head indication. This 
city is now in the process of spending hundreds of thousands of dollars to install 
dual installations in such a manner they can be clearly seen by approaching 
traffic even should one burn out. 

To cite the effectiveness of such an installation, may we take as an example 
Mulberry and Franklin Streets in this city. Those streets for a distance of about 
3 miles east of the central business district are part of U. S. 40. Signals had 
been installed without any standardization of location. Some were on pedestals. 
Some were overhead. Some were on the left side of the street, and some were 
on the right side. These two thoroughfares are one-way streets, with Franklin 
Street going west and Mulberry Street east. All the old signals were taken down. 
New dual indications were installed. They were painted yellow so as to be 
clearly visible. Voltage for electric current was brought up to the proper 
standard. Indications were installed where they were clearly visible to pedes- 
trians and drivers. Other than the installation of new signal heads, nothing else 
was done. 

After the new lights had been installed for a year, a study of the accident expe- 
rience was made, and it was found that right-angle collisions for the entire dis- 
tance of these thoroughfares decreased 92 percent over the year previous to the 
reconstruction. All types of accidents—pedestrians as well as vehicular—de- 
creased 57 percent. Since traffic volumes on these thoroughfares approximate 
40,000 vehicles daily, it can be readily imagined the tremendous decrease in acci- 
dents that resulted. 

It is my belief that the National Government must start the ball rolling toward 
standardization of traffic control throughout its entire realm of regulations. Any 
highway that is marked as part of the Federal Interstate System should be con- 
trolled only by regulatory devices approved by the Bureau of Public Roads. If, 
in their judgment, red stop signs are best suited for the safety of the public, no 
other signs should be permitted. The size of these signs should be established. 
The Bureau should require that certain standards for parking regulations be 
mandatory even though this may cause a “howl” from business people, particu- 
larly in small communities. The method of installing traffic signals and the type 
of control equipment should be standardized, and the use of actuated equipment, 
particularly in small communities or, in fact, in any area where traffic volumes 
on busy interstate highways can be unnecessarily interrupted, should be required. 
Very likely the Federal Government should be required to participate in the cost 
of such control installations as it is somewhat more costly than the outmoded 
motor-operated units. 

A very thorough study of the use of pavement markings should be made. In 
Missouri and Iowa, one drives astraddle the yellow line. In all other States, you 
drive between the lines. In some States, white skip lines are used even on four- 
lane highways, and no barrier line is used unless passing is restricted on grades 
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or curves. The same marking in urban areas is used for lane lines on one-way 
streets, as well as for lane lines on dual highways in rural areas. Other States 
use yellow center lines within white skip lines for lane delineators. In Maryland, 
one finds both white and yellow skip lines, as well as solid yellow or white lines 
at edge of pavement. However, they too use white skip lines for center lines 
which are very confusing to the drivers of Baltimore. 

The Bureau of Public Roads has done an outstanding job in the planning and 
design of our National Highway System. However, their sole purpose for being 
is that of providing better highways, and, therefore, they have no interest directly 
in the operation of those facilities once they have been constructed. Most cer- 
tainly a Federal agency should be created with the proper authority, staff, and 
money with which to see that those splendid highways provided by the Bureau 
of Public Roads are properly controlled and operated after they are built. The 
Bureau has very tight specifications covering requirements for the type of mate- 
rials to go into these highways, bridges, and other facilities, and yet after con- 
struction, some county commissioner may put up a Stop sign at a minor intersec- 
tion because of local pressure—thus, defeating the sole purpose for which the 
highway was built. With few exceptions, there is not a State in the Union 
where one does not find such conditions. 

It is rather interesting to note that in all of the Federal agencies in Washing- 
ton, there is not one department that is charged with any responsibility for the 
control of traffic on our National Highway System. Even with the new, tre- 
mendously expensive highway program recently adopted by Congr-ss, there is still 
no provision in that act covering the operation of the highways after completion. 
There are certain requirements and understandings as to the fact that there will 
be no traffic signals, in some cases no ingress or egress from abutting properties, 
etc. Yet supposing after the highway is completed, local political groups do per- 
mit side-road access or do otherwise install illegal control devices, there is no 
authority that would force them to remove the illegal control or to close the 
illegal access. It is true the Bureau of Public Roads could withhold further 
funds, but that would not correct the situation as it exists. 

Whether or not there should be a Cabinet post of Highway Director or whether 
this should be an agency of the same status as the Bureau of Public Roads is a 
difficult question to answer. It is, however, just as important that the Federal 
Government have a Traffic Engineering Department charged with the responsi- 
bility for operating its National Highway System, as it is that the city of Balti- 
more, Detroit, or Los Angeles have such an agency. Our department of public 
works designs and builds the highways. The traffic engineer operates them, 
and it has only been through such procedures that our local streets have become 
anywhere near safe or efficient. Certainly, much the same result can be gained 
on a national basis, as on the local level. 


(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the committee adjourned, subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 
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MONDAY, JULY 23, 1956 


House or RepresENTATIVES, 
Srecra, Suscommitrer on Trarric Sarety 
oF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND Forricn ComMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The special subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to notice, in 
room 1334 of the House Office Building, Hon. Kenneth A. Roberts 
(chairman of the special subeommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Roserts. The Subcommittee on TTraftic Safety will come to 
order, 

This meeting today was planned for Members of Congress who have 
introduced bills or who have shown an interest in this matter. How- 
ever, due to the fact that other committees are meeting this morning, 
some of the members will not be able to get here who would otherwise 
care to make statements on this subject. 

It would be well at this time to call upon our colleague, Congress- 
man Friedel, for any statement he cares to make on this subject. 

Mr. Frrepet. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have inserted in the 
record a statement which I made in the Congressional Record. This 
statement refers to the figures of lost manhours, the amount of doctor’s 
bills, and contains other references to the tragic cost of traffic acci- 
dents, 

Mr. Roserts. Without objection, that will be done. 

(The statement of Mr. Friedel is as follows:) 


[Congressional Record, January 9, 1955] 


Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday, January 3, I introduced House Resolution 349, which 
provides for the appointment of a select committee of five members to conduct a 
study and investigation of traffic and highway safety. This committee is to rec- 
ommend suitable legislation to achieve the desired objective. 

It is because of my great concern about this urgent matter that I am intro- 
ducing this measure. In drafting it, I was careful to provide that the rights of 
the States should not be infringed. 

The alarming and appalling accident rate and death toll, with the consequent 
economic losses, constitute daily and constant proof of the need of Federal legis- 
lation. The solution of the problem may lie in the creation of an agency, rather 
than in the creation of a Cabinet or subcabinet post, but under the circum- 
stances immediate action must be taken. 

Headlines all over the Nation tell a tale of road slaughter over the Christmas 
holidays. These headlines are a gruesome confirmation of the worst fears ex- 
pressed by me 6 weeks ago. 

Last year alone there were nearly 10 million traffic accidents in our country. 
Every 25 seconds someone was injured; over 36,000 people were killed, over 
1, 250,000 were disabled beyond the day of the accident. Last year traffic accidents 
alone cost over $4.4 billion; the losses in wages came to a towering $1.2 billion; 
the medical expense hit $100 million. The economic loss is truly staggering. 
Economie loss, however great, is secondary to loss of life and limb. A human 
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life lost can never be replaced. Surgery and medicine, with all of their miracles 
and wonders, cannot make whole again the maimed and the crippled. The 
protection and safety of human beings should be our first concern. 

The stark tragedy wrought each day by the automobile is a national shame. 
The motor vehicle is an integral part in the life of each and every American 
family. It is a vehicle for commerce and it is a vehicle for pleasure. It takes 
citizens to and from their daily tasks. Our Nation is truly a Nation on wheels, 
The automobile is a vacation vehicle for many millions of Americans. It can be, 
and it ought to be, a boon. The tragedies that are occurring on our streets and 
highways every day of our lives are not necessary. I am convinced that the 
genius of America, concentrated on this problem under unified direction, can 
eliminate the death and hazard from our highways. 

At the present time traffic safety is the responsibility of many unrelated 
agencies at local, State, and National levels. Each agency, department, or 
bureau has a more or less limited interest or responsibility for some particular 
phase of traffic safety. And we know that there are many official and even non- 
official agencies which prepare statistics, marshal public opinion, and develop 
programs of education for traffic safety. All of this is illustrative of the saying 
that, “That which is the business of everybody is the business of nobody.” In 
other words, there must be some central coordinating agency with authority 
which can utilize and bring together the work and efforts of all of the fine, 
splendid officials—and volunteer agencies—now working in the field of traffic 
safety. I could cite a parallel instance in government. Each State, and many 
local governments, have pure food and drug sections. However, it was not until 
the Federal Pure Food and Drug Act, with its administrative and enforcement 
agency, that protection of the citizens against impure and toxic foods, drugs, and 
substances was assured. Today the pure food and drug agency of the Federal 
Government works closely with the State and local agencies for the protection 
and well-being of all our citizens. 

Establishment of a Federal agency to cope with the problem of traffic safety 
need not, and will not, displace or interfere with States’ rights and local govern- 
ments in their diverse efforts to cope with the problem. It will assure to them, 
however, cooperation, coordination, and sanction, where necessary, at Federal 
level, to accomplish that result which we all devoutly desire; minimum loss of 
life on the streets and highways of our Nation. It is obvious that all of our good 
wishes and intentions in establishment of the many and unrelated agencies in 
the field of traffic safety have been unable to cut down the slaughter of our citizens 
which is taking place daily on our streets and highways. 

I do not believe that we can wait any longer. The President of the United 
States displayed his concern on this subject when he proclaimed an annual Safe- 
Driving Day. By his action he left no doubt but that there is a Federal concern 
and a role that the Federal Government ought to play in attempting to check 
the daily massacre of our citizens by motor vehicles plying our streets and 
highways. 

I do not believe that we can any longer afford to engage in wishful thinking 
and pious hopes. Affirmative action setting up an agency with authority and 
the power of sanction is the only answer to this menace on the highways. 


Mr. Frrepet. Mr. Chairman, I am, as you know, the author of a 
similar resolution to investigate the slaughter on our Nation’s streets 
and highways. Iam very happy to be appointed to this very important 
subcommittee, and wish to compliment you, Mr. Chairman, on the 
wonderful way you are conducting the investigation. I deem it a 
privilege and an honor to be a member of a committee under the fine 
leadership of Congressman Kenneth Roberts. 

The other members of the subcommittee, Mr. Rogers, of Texas, 
Mr. Schenck, and Mr. Beamer, have all demonstrated their great 
interest in this problem from the very first meeting. In fact, we have 
had 100 percent attendance at every meeting. 

I am confident that with such cooperation, the subcommittee will be 
able to offer positive recommendations to stop the slaughter on our 
Nation’s streets and highways. 
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Mr. Roserts. I understand that it will not be possible for our col- 
league, Hon. Harrison A, Williams, Jr., of New Jersey, to be here 
this morning. I will introduce in the record at this point a statement 
by Congressman Williams on behalf of his bill, H. R. 11265. Without 
objection, that will be made a part of the record. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT By HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, J&., OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Chairman, as you know, I am the author of H. R. 11265, a bill to provide 
for studies of highway accident causes and their prevention. This bill proposes 
that the Department of Commerce shall initiate a program for these studies, 
to be carried out by the use of scholarships, fellowships, and grants to qualified 
research organizations, for education and research in the mathematical, life, 
social and physical science aspects of highway accident causes in all their phases. 
The Department would include in this program projects in driver education, 
techniques for the evaluation of causes of accidents, methods of accident pre- 
vention, techniques intended to generate public support for traffic safety en- 
forcement, technological advances affecting safety on the highways, and such 
other avenues of safety inquiry as research may indicate to be required. 

The Department would provide for an interchange of the information so de- 
veloped among cities, States, Federal agencies, and other organizations active 
in the field of safety, so that new knowledge learned about accidents of one 
type, including accidents in other fields of safety research, and by one organiza- 
tion, will become available to other organizations, in order to advance all research 
into highway accident prevention. 

As such new knowledge becomes available, it would be directed to the attention 
of the appropriate agencies and organizations for incorporation into improved 
standards for education, enforcement, research procedures, highway design and 
the like, so that these findings would contribute directly to a reduction in the 
number of lives lost in highway accidents. 

Finally, my bill provides that the Department would evaluate relevant research 
programs undertaken by agencies of the Federal Government and correlate its 
own accident research programs with those undertaken by individuals and by 
public and private research groups. 

As the members of this committee know, the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1956 (Public Law) contains a section (117) which authorizes and directs the 
Secretary of Commerce to make a full and complete investigation and study 
for the purpose of determining what action can be taken by the Federal Govy- 
ernment to promote the public welfare by increasing highway safety in the 
United States. This section lays the groundwork for the more precise kind 
of program I envision, a program which recognizes that realistic means must 
be devised for meeting a health problem and a drain on the Nation’s resources 
equaled in magnitude only by participation in war. I am sure I don’t need 
to reiterate here the appalling statistics about our traffic-accidents record—the 
thousands killed, hundreds of thousands injured and maimed, billions of dollars 
spent and lost. The rising numbers of automobiles and the passage of the multi- 
billion-dollar highway program reinforce the already urgent need for basic 
research in this field. 

The need for research is also made obvious by the fact that while almost 
everyone has his pet theory about what causes automobile accidents, statistics 
on the subject indicate that few of the theories are borne out by the facts. 
Exceeding the speed limit is a very important cause of deaths and injuries— 
but far from the whole cause. Youthful drivers cause their share of accidents, 
but the main bulk are caused by drivers of mature years. Inexperienced drivers 
caused only infinitesimal numbers of accidents, so that lack of driving experience 
cannot be considered an important factor. Many accidents are blamed on the 
condition of the vehicles involved, on blowouts, defective steering or brakes, 
etc.; yet the 1955 figures show that 96.3 percent of crashes involved in fatal 
accidents and 97.6 percent of those in nonfatal accidents were apparently in 
g00d condition. 

Weather and road conditions also seem to have far less determining effects 
than might be expected: 84.7 percent of the fatal accidents and 81.3 percent 
of the nonfatal accidents in 1955 occurred during clear weather, and the per- 
centages of accidents occurring on dry roads were almost as high. Cars traveling 
on the straightaway—not turning, backing, parking, slowing or stopping—ac- 
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counted for 78.4 percent of the fatal and 64.6 percent of the nonfatal accidents 


last year. 
These figures I have cited are typical of the statistics we have on the subject 


of accidents. But while our statistics are voluminous and precise, they give 
us little realisite information about why accidents occur. Mr. Sidney Williams, 
assistant to the president of the National Safety Council, has said, “Past re. 
searches * * * have been fragmentary, inconclusive, and uncoordinated. If 
highway transportation is to play its proper part in our national economy without 
unconscionable cost in lives, suffering, and economic loss, then our road systems, 
as well as our enforcement and educational procedures, must be designed in 
terms of what the driver is and does, not in terms of what someone thinks he 
ought to be or do.” I have supplied the emphasis in the latter part of this 
statement because I believe it is the basic premise from which we should 
proceed. 

Team research on such major problems as polio, mental health, heart disease, 
and cancer has brought about substantial advances in our methods of dealing 
with those ailments. I believe it is logical to conclude that a problem as con- 
plex and broad as that posed by our high rate of traffic accidents must be tackled 
by teams of experts in the scientific areas of psychology, highway engineering 
and automobile design, law enforcement, driver education, and statistical re- 
porting. I believe, too, that the bill I have introduced, H. R. 11265, would 
serve as a specific complement to section 117 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1956, by spelling out those areas in which research is necessary and by setting 
up the machinery for the vitally needed exchange of information among the 
numerous agencies working in the field of highway safety. It is my firm con. 
viction that we cannot delay further a realistic and scientific study of our 
high accident rate. The passage of the multi-billion-dollar road program and 
the continuing increase in the number of cars on our roads makes such a study 
imperative now. 

Mr. Roserts. We are happy to have with us this morning Hon. John 
A. Blatnik who has shown a great deal of interest in this matter of 
traffic safety. As many of you will remember, he sponsored the amend- 
ment which I believe increased the amount in the highway bill pro- 


viding for a study of the problem. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Biatntx. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity of ap- 
pearing here today on this important matter of traffic safety. As you 
will remember, the original highway bill provided $100,000 for this 
type of study. This amount was then raised to $200,000 because of 
the length of time necessary for the research, the date having been 
extended to March 1, 1959. At that time we will have the physical 
characteristics of impacts of wear and tear of heavy vehicles on our 
highways. The Bureau of Public Roads suggested they would need 
that additional time for the study. 

It is my hope that with all of this coordinated effort, with all agen- 
cies working on this problem, and with the work of this committee of 
the Congress, we can undertake to make a survey or investigation of 
safety to end all further investigations. 

Mr. Roserts. We are certainly appreciative of your efforts since 
you have been in Congress to do something about this problern of safety, 
and we are delighted to have you appéar before us today. 

Mr. Biatntx. Mr. Chairman, at the outset may I say I do appreciate 
this special accommodation here today in these hectic closing days of 
the session. I want to compliment your committee for undertaking * 
thorough investigation of the highway accident problem in the United 
States. We all realize it isa tremendous problem in size and severity— 
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in its social and economic impact on our people. Any new light that 
can be shed on it, any new avenues that can be opened for a realistic 
attack on it, will be of immense benefit throughout the Nation. 

I think we must admit at the outset that there are big gaps in our 
knowledge about traffic accidents, and that to date we have often 
worked in the dark in trying to cope with them. One thing we do 
know, and it is this: A problem as complex and difficult as this one 
is not going to be solved by nostrums or panaceas. It will not be 
solved by emotional theories, but by rational approaches based on fact. 
For in this as in every other vital issue, you must get the facts or the 
facts will get you. 

That is why I express the hope that the full emphasis will be given to 
the important research aspects of the problem. There is a — need 
for basic research in all the five areas which your committee has staked 
out for specific exploration : The human factors in accidents; vehicle 
design, maintenance and inspection ; adequacy of laws and ordinances; 
highway design; and law enforcement. The very fact that your in- 
vestigations will embrace these broad phases in itself testifies to the 
extreme complexity of this problem. 

What we are dealing with here is a problem involving 72 million 
licensed drivers, operating 62 million motor vehicles on 314 million 
miles of roads and streets, and rolling up some 600 billion vehicle- 
miles a year. We should keep in mind that the bulk of this travel 
represents, not pleasure jaunts, but workaday movement of people 
and goods; daily indispensable travel in common pursuits. The 
hordes of cars, trucks, and buses on our streets and highways are part 
of the productive lifestream of America. Hence the accident prob- 
lem is really a segment of the larger problem of highway transporta- 


tion. It must be diagnosed and treated in that context. 
Certainly the average motorist wants to see a reduction of the waste- 
ful penalties — on him, his family, and his community by traffic 
1 Te 


inefficiencies, wants highway transportation freed as far as possi- 
ble from accidents, congestion, public inconvenience. He is for sensi- 
ble motor-vehicle laws and impartial enforcement. But he does not 
want arbitrary restriction on the use of his car and his freedom of 
movement, 

The spectacular increase in automobile use in recent years is direct 
evidence of our growing dependence upon motor transportation. It 
explains, to a large extent, the rapid obsolescence of our present high- 
way facilities. And it points the need for a drastic step-up in high- 
way improvement to meet a spiraling traffic demand which—as com- 
petent authorities estimate—will reach the 85-million mark in vehicles 
and perhaps a trillion miles in annual travel by 1976. 

It was to meet this urgent requirement of our people for safe, rapid, 
and efficient highway transportation that Congress has voted the 
biggest highway construction program in history. The report of the 
House Public Works Committee, of which I am a member, proper] 
stressed the accident situation in the total highway picture, along wit 
related social, economic, and defense considerations. Our report cited 
the fact that, at the current accident rate, the 1956 traffic toll would 
cost the Nation 42,000 lives, almost 114 million injuries, and economic 
losses in the neighborhood of $5 billion. 


83776—57——_7 
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Accidents, of course, have an impact on the total cost of highway 
transportation, therefore affectin people off the highway as well as 
on it. Everybody helps to foot the bill through increased taxes and 
higher costs of consumer goods and services. 

This committee has an opportunity to explore all the facets of the 
accident problem in relation to the basic needs of transportation and 
to make recommendations for furthering the safety and efficiency of 
operation, 

Modernization of our highway network will make a substantial 
contribution to safety. Reliable authorities say that with completion 
of the expanded program, motor-vehicle fatalities may be cut by as 
much as 40 percent. 

But that is still a dozen years or more away. Meanwhile, other 
important safety measures urgently need attention—particularly 
those accident factors involving driver behavior—the extremely com- 
plex “human element” about which so little is known today. Only 
further research and study can give us the information necessary to 
develop a more solid and effective long-range safety program. 

All recognized national experts and organizations active in highway 
safety are deeply aware of the need for full-scale research. For 
example, let me read you this highly significant resolution passed last 
March by the Research Committee of the Advisory Council of the 
President’s Committee for Traffic Safety. I might point out that 
represented on this Committee are leading business and industry 
groups, highway-user organizations, and some of the top safety agen- 
cies and institutions of the Nation. Here is what the resolution said: 

It is the consensus of the Research Committee that the Bureau of Public Roads 
should broaden its current activity in the field of traffic safety research; and 
further, that this expression be conveyed to the appropriate committee of 
Congress and that they be asked to make specific provision for this in current 
highway legislation, so that traffic safety research may keep pace with the 
contemplated acceleration in the national highway program. 

I want to commend the chairman and Mr. Priest, the chairman of the 
full committee, for your efforts in getting such strong support for the 
provision of safety research in the highway bill. 

As things stand, we don’t know the real causes of accidents, as 
distinguished from circumstances cited in evidence. We need research 
to find out. Let me corroborate this point from a report of the 
Harvard School of Public Health, a study by Dr. Ross A. McFarland 
entitled “Human Variables in Motor Vehicle Accidents.” I quote: 

* * * A disappointingly large proportion of what has been written con- 
cerning vehicular accidents represents a superficial level of analysis, however, 
and overgeneralizations from inadequate or improperly handled data have been 
taken to constitute the facts of accident causation. What we really know about 
how and why vehicular accidents occur is very meager in comparison with what 
has appeared in print, and reference is not made here to frankly popular 
material alone. 

Most of the information we now have on accidents comes either 
from the reports made by the people involved—who, of course, give 
their own version of the circumstances—or from investigations of 
police agencies, which properly are concerned primarily with law 
enforcement. Evidence presented in civil actions is naturally aimed 
at winning lawsuits rather than preventing a recurrence of accidents. 

Over the years, nothing comprehensive or definitive has been done 
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in the way of scientific fact collection. This lack could be remedied 
by teams of trained professionals—statisticians, doctors, engineers, 
psychologists, police—working on the scene of accidents or in post- 
accident investigations. Only in some such manner can we provide 
the fundamental facts for getting at the causes of accidents. 

Just as a brief comparison, I think that your committee was han- 
dling the recent tragic air accident in the Southwest. You will notice 
on air accidents with what great detail and thoroughness topnotch 
specialists in every phase of the operations, on maintenance, and on 
weather, are called in to make a detailed study, and they can find 
out the cause of an accident that occurred several miles in the air with 
no witnesses present. They can piece together from all of the other 
patches of little bits of information the whole story. They have these 
trained scientific teams. 

We do not have that in the auto-accident field. 

To date, also, very little has been done in the way of human engi- 
neering studies, by means of which physical capabilities and limita- 
tions of drivers could be related to highway design and traffic control. 
This phase involves such matters as driver responses to direct condi- 
tions; the effects of fog, haze, degrees of darkness on visibility; the 
legibility of highway signs at different speeds and distances; the use 
of color in traffic signals and markings; and so on. 

Moreover, we need more information on driver characteristics. We 
need more data on the precise relationship between specific elements 
of road design and varying types of canta, to the end that maxi- 
mum safety can be engineering into future facilities. 

Currently the question of speed is befogged by speculation and 
doubt. What is the relative accident experience at various speeds? 
Is there such a thing as safe speeds—or is the crux of the matter speed 
in keeping with conditions? We don’t know the answers because we 
do not have the facts, 

Because of this serious lack of information in all these vital areas, 
I introduced a resolution in the Public Works Committee calling for 
extensive research. I am glad to say that the basic idea was recog- 
nized in an amendment to the Federal-aid highway bill, introduced 
by Margaret Chase Smith, the Senator from Maine. Section 117 of 
the enactment provides the sum of $200,000 for highway safety studies 
to be made by the Bureau of Public Roads in the Denaiident of 
Commerce, 

That is a step in the right direction, but only a step. Our research 
needs in this important field require a far broader program—a pro- 
gram reasonably comparable to the scale of expenditures to be made 
in rehabilitating our highway network. Basic research of such sco 
can be acconpuiiad only if Congress provides the funds and the 
leadership. 

In connection with developing my proposed amendment and subse- 
quently preparing a presentation on the floor of the House, I con- 
sulted with many of the leading organizations in the traffic safety 
field, including the National Safety Council, the Automotive Safety 
Foundation, and others. I had occasion, in the course of these con- 
tacts, to examine three major attempts that have been made to define 
basic areas that need research and to sceure funds to start the projects. 
As of now, very little progress has been made on any of them. 
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The first of these was an exploratory program completed in April 
1949 by the Advisory Group on Highway Safety Research of the 
President’s Highway Safety Conference. This report recommended 
eight specific projects. The first three recommendations with respect 
to financing suggested congressional authorizations either direct or 
through the Bureau of Public Roads. 

I think the following quote from this 7-year-old report is highly 
pertinent: 


Lack of authentic information— 


it states— 


leads to a regrettable, though understandable, search for panaceas—for the 
magic word that will solve everything. Much time, effort, and money are thus 
wasted. There is, of course, no panacea. The need for research in this field 
has been recognized for at least 25 years. 

May I say parenthetically at this point that I hope that your com- 
mittee will take a good look at all phases of this problem—not just a 
part of it, as it is all too common, with regard to accidents, to jump 
at conclusions that actually have little basis in fact. 

The second major effort was in the form of two research correla- 
tion conferences, held under the auspices of the National Academy of 
Sciences. The first of these charted areas of needed research in ac- 
cident prevention. The second dealt with health, medical, and drug 
factors in highway safety. 

The third project was a study and appraisal by three nationally 
recognized authorities of traffic safety in the United States, sponsored 
by the Allstate Insurance Co., the Farm Bureau Insurance Cos., and 
the State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Co. Here is an ex- 
cerpt from that report, and I quote: 

It is ironic that the motor vehicle is the child of continuous, costly research, 
yet the control of its use has developed through trial and error and often has 
been based on sheerest guesswork. Considering the billions spent annually on 
our highway transportation system, including a vast amount for accidents, this 
is a crude, slow, and costly approach. No wonder the legislators, administrators, 
and the public are slow to embrace proposed safety measures when there is no 
clear proof of either their need or their efficiency ; when, for example, even the 
experts are not sure of the relation between accidents and speed, alcohol, driver 
age, skill, and many other factors. 

Only research can enable us to make further progress in traffic safety at mini- 
mum cost, with minimum interference with individual freedom, minimum official 
and public resistance, and maximum public support. 

The object lesson in all these findings is plain : The requisite research 
programs will remain stymied until funds can be found to finance 
them. Nobody questions the need. It is lack of wherewithal thet 
has delayed this vital factfinding, which—as has been pointed out— 
should have begun a quarter of a century or more ago. 

I am proud of the fact that my own State of Minnesota consistently 
has been a leader among the States in curbing traffic accidents. We 
have a good safety program. For the first 4 months of this year we 
had a fatality rate of 2.7 per 100 million vehicle miles, as against a 
national average of 6.1. 

We are still, however, killing and maiming too many people. We 
feel we could do an even better job if we knew more about the causa- 
tive factors in accidents. 

In the interests of the citizens of my State, and the people of the 
United States in general, therefore, I trust your committee will give 
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full consideration to the pressing need for broad research. As a re- 
sult of your investigations, I sincerely hope that you will recommend 
that Congress take the leadership in defining the basic areas of needed 
research and authorizing the funds to carry it out. I feel such action 
by the Congress would not only provide a tremendous stimulus for the 
whole traffic-safety movement, but would insure far more productive 
returns from the great public funds which we are about to invest in 
our roads and streets. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert an article which I think is one 
of the finest short nontechnical articles I have seen, on Why Do Acci- 
dents Happen? taken from Consumer’s Reports, which covered 1956 
auto ratings in the issue of April 1956. 

Mr. Chairman, I also have four studies, and I would like to have 
these back, because I have borrowed them and these are not mine, and 
these are from the Automotive Safety Foundation. If the staff 
would like to hold them—or I can have them in my office always avail- 
able, and since they are file copies, I would appreciate it if they would 
be returned. 

They give in detail the summary that I have just presented here. I 
would like to add one little afterthought, perhaps an unrelated 
thought. The thing that disturbs me is why some of the auto people 
themselves, and some are doing it, but why they do not do more of 
the research on the auto design, and behavior and highway charac- 
teristics and some of these more technical and engineering factors. 
This is only a guess of mine. I have a feeling that more money has 
been spent in research on designing the front ends and the rear ends 
of automobiles than there has been on basic safety factors. 

Let me give you one instance. On impact tests, on the front of 
these enormous massive vehicles, there is anywhere from 6 to usually 8 
and perhaps 10 inches of dead space between the big bumper and the 
motor part, the block of the engine, itself. You will find in impact 
tests and studies carried out in the Air Force, of which I was a mem- 
ber, that the slightest “give” just means a tremendous easing up of the 
effects of impact on an object. For example, you can jump out of a 
2-story building and land on a concrete sidewalk and you are going 
to get hurt. If you jump out of a 4-story building and jump into a 
shrubbery patch or soft ground right alongside that sidewalk you 
are going to escape. It is just the slightest “give.” They found a 
suicide who had jumped out of a high building and fell flat on top of 
a metal hardtop car that caved in about 4 to 6 inches and it was 
enough to save that person. Another person jumped from a lower 
height and hit a hard object or hit vertically ai of course, the results 
were fatal. There could be a sort of accordian type of thing or shock 
absorbers. If you take your car and drive very slowly up to a parking 
post or just bump the edge of a bridge or stone wall or a steel fender 
or protector, the minute you touch it that little impact is transmitted 
immediately to the driver and to the occupants of the car. The min- 
ute you get a little more speed, there is a terrific snap. Most of the 
injuries are head injuries, complicated and complex, and yet as far 
as I know not very many, outside of 1 or 2 companies, have been doing 
work on that. That is just as an example of the type of research we 


— to be doing. We ought to be more concerned with that type of 
thing. 
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Then there are safety belts and other factors that have to do with 
other things rather than having to do with the appearance and the 
exterior little decorative features of an automobile. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mitee. 

Mr. Rozerts. Thank you, Mr. Blatnik. I am sure we of the sub. 
committee appreciate your long interest in this matter of traffic safety 
and we appreciate the fine contribution you have made. You have 
opened up some very interesting areas for us to explore. We appre- 
ciate the confidence you have expressed in the work that we are goin 
to try to do. Without objection, the attached exhibits will be ad- 
mitted to the record. 

(The article is as follows:) 


{From Consumer Reports, 1956 Auto Ratings Issue, April 1956] 
Wuy Do Accipents Happen? 


DANGER LIES IN EMOTIONAL DEFECTS OF THE DRIVER MORE THAN IN MECHANICAL 
DEFECTS OF THE CAR 


Before we can develop a really effective program to prevent auto accidents, we 
will have to learn far more than we now know about why such accidents happen, 

The National Safety Council, while pointing out that most accidents result 
from a combination of causes, and that few accidents are investigated carefully 
enough to determine exactly what their underlying causes were, estimates that 
in et 80 percent of accidents, the most important single factor is the driver 
himself. 

Bad weather, poor road conditions, and defects in cars do cause some acci- 
dents, but, generally speaking, such circumstances appear to be of minor signifi- 
eance compared with the mental and physical condition of the driver. And 
recent research indicates that the driver’s physical condition is of less importance 
than his personality and his emotional state. Many, if not most, accidents, this 
research suggests, are the result of wayward impulses and motivations, of faulty 
judgments and attitudes, of poorly controlled aggressiveness and competitive 
ness. Further study of personality and emotions in relation to driving probably 
would contribute much to the understanding and prevention of accidents. 

Nearly two-thirds of the drivers involved in fatal accidents in 1954 were 
speeding, driving while under the influence of alcohol, disregarding stop lights 
or signs, or otherwise violating the law, according to the Safety Council. The 
pertinent question is why do people drive too fast, drive after drinking, take 
risks in passing, or, in general, commit dangerous, careless, illegal, impulsive, or 
unfriendly acts when they get behind the wheel? 

A small beginning has been made toward finding answers to this question. 
Several studies comprehensively described by Dr. Ross McFarland and his asso- 
ciates at Harvard's School of Public Health have probed the personality and 
emotional characteristics of so-called accident-prone drivers and discovered such 
traits as emotional instability, impulsiveness, suggestibility, excitability, lack 
of a proper sense of social responsibility, aggressiveness, and intolerance of 
authority. Although fault may be found with the quality of this research in 
terms of controls and other safeguards, it may prove provocative enough to lead 
to sounder efforts. 

“A man drives as he lives,” say Drs. Tillman and Hobbs in an article in the 
American Journal of Psychiatry. “If his personal life is marked by caution, 
tolerance, foresight, consideration for others, then he will drive in the same 
way. If his personal life is devoid of these desirable characteristics, then his 
driving will be characterized by aggressiveness, and over a long period of time, 
he will have a higher accident rate than his more stable companions,” 

The trouble with the first part of this statement is that no human being is, at 
all times, cautious, tolerant, foresighted, and considerate of others. Even thoug! 
we may be exemplary persons most of the time, there are certain moments, 0 
longer periods, in the lives of all of us when we become temporarily impulsive, 
aggressive, or otherwise emotionally off balance. If we happen to be drivitg 
during one of these episodes—and if external circumstances favor an accident— 
then an accident is likely to occur. 
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As Dr. Edward Press, of the University of Illinois, puts it: “Just as almost all 
of us will respond with a neurosis or other nervous disorder to a sufficiently 
strong or repeated stress, so most average people under certain combinations of 
circumstances that occur frequently in our current civilization can become tem- 
porarily accident prone.” Excessive fatigue, fear, worry, sleeplessness, irrita- 
bility, preoccupation, headache, too much alcohol or other drugs—all may 
have this effect. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS AT THE WHEEL 


While the study of behavior and conscious mental activities by way of apti- 
tude, intelligence, and psychologic tests and by clinical scrutiny of life histories 
and attitudes will increase our understanding of accident causes, our knowledge 
will be incomplete without more information about the unconscious and its in- 
fluence on drivers. More than 40 years ago, Freud said, “Psychoanalysis has 
concluded from a study of dreams and mental slips of normal people as well as 
from the symptoms of neurotics, that * * * primitive [and] savage * * * impulses 
of mankind have not vanished in any individual, but continue their existence, 
although in a repressed state in the unconscious, and that they wait for oppur- 
tunities to display their activity.” For many people, the automobile apparently 
provides some of the most irresistible of such opportunities—especially with 
the current glorification of the high-speed car with its formidable horsepower, 
and fast-starting and quick-passing ability. 

While, admittedly, the evidence for the great importance of psychological 
factors in auto accidents rests on a fragile statistical framework, the same is 
true of the evidence on physical defects of drivers responsible for auto acci- 
dents. The National Safety Council says that “only 1 out of 14 drivers in- 
volved in fatal accidents had a physical condition that could have been a con- 
tributing factor in the accident.” Such statistics mean very little unless we know 
what is meant by a “physical condition”; and psychosomatic medicine has 
taught us that even major physical disorders often have important emotional 
components. 

Some test of visual acuity is a standard device in almost all States for help- 
ing to determine the fitness of drivers. Such a test is of value in detecting im- 
pairment of ability to see far objects, and it undoubtedly deprives the near-blind 
of the freedom of killing themselves and others on the road. However, Dr. Leon 
Brody, of New York University, has been stressing for years the scant rela- 
tionship between a drivers visual fitness, as measured by a conventional driv- 
er’s license test, and his safety record. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS 


To be more meaningful, tests of driver vision should include peripheral vision, 
or ability to see objects on the sides while looking straight ahead; dark adapta- 
tion, or night vision; glare recovery; and ability to “accommodate,” or shift 
from a far focus to a near focus (such as on a speedometer) and back. Color- 
blindness tests are of little importance, since even a person colorblind to red and 
green can readily learn to distinguish between red and green lights. Dark adap- 
tation and glare recovery are particularly important in view of the fact that the 
fatal-accident rate per mile of travel is three times as high during the night as 
during the day. Dark adaptation is impaired by alcohol, carbon monoxide, and 
lack of vitamin A or oxygen. After age 45 or 50, there is a gradual decline in all 
visual functions, but what effect this decline has on auto-accident rates is 
unknown. Probably most older drivers compensate for it by more conservative 
driving practices. 

Hearing acuteness also declines with age, but, again, there are no statistics to 
suggest a connection between hearing defects and auto accidents. Obviously, 
though, a deaf driver—or a driver with normal hearing who keeps his radio on 
full blast—has one less physical sense on guard to warn him of danger. 

Driving skill by itself does not insure safety in driving, according to a study 
made by Dr. Brody in 1941. Many drivers repeatedly involved in accidents are 
skilled drivers, as determined by controlled driving tests. Some of these may 
get into trouble because they are convinced that they can safely take more risks 
than less-skilled drivers. 

Although people with an organic disease or disability—epilepsy, heart disease, 
or high blood pressure, for example—may be more prone to disabling symptoms 
while driving than healthy persons, this very fact may act as an incentive to 
more cautious driving on their part. At any rate, statistical evidence of a con- 
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nection between such disorders and a high rate of auto accidents is lacking. 
Certainly, the emotional stresses associated with contemporary auto driving are 
not likely to be beneficial for a person with coronary artery disease or high 
blood pressure. No one knows how many heart attacks in innocent pedestrians 
and drivers have been caused by the foolish behavior of “healthy” drivers. 

“Carotid sinus syncope” is a disorder caused by oversensitivity of certain nerve 
tissue in the carotid arteries of the neck. A tight collar could conceivably pro- 
duce faintness, dizziness, or even loss of consciousness in a driver suffering from 
this condition. 

Other organic ailments—such as uncontrolled diabetes, kidney trouble, and 
neurological disorders—also can cause impairment of driving fitness. Un- 
doubtedly, more study of this problem is needed, and other States might well 
follow the lead of New York in requiring a doctor’s certification of the fitness of 
persons with mental and certain physical disorders to receive a license to drive, 
At the same time, physicians should warn their patients with such disorders of 
the potential danger to themselves and others in driving. 

Safe driving does not require hard muscular effort, but it does call for skill 
and mental concentration, both of which involve faculties that are subject to 
fatigue after several hours at the wheel. Visual fatigue also may be of con- 
siderable importance as an accident factor. It is good driving practice to take 
a rest or brief exercise after 2 hours or so at the wheel. This can also help to 
relieve road monotony and prevent the driver’s falling asleep at the wheel—two 
frequently cited causes of auto accidents. Heavy meals, which dispose to sleepi- 
ness and fatigue, should be avoided by drivers. 


CARBON MONOXIDE AND OTHER POISONING 


The exhaust gas from auto engines contains carbon monoxide in percentages 
ranging from about 1 to 7 percent, and a car idling in a closed garage can 
produce enough of the gas in a few minutes to render the atmosphere deadly. 
Tests of passenger cars on the road have shown that carbon monoxide concen- 
trations within the car can reach dangerous levels. The gas can come from leaks 
in the ear’s own exhaust system—such as blown-out gaskets, loose manifold and 
exhaust pipe connections, and holes in mufflers and exhaust pipes—and in heavy 
traffic from the exhaust of other cars. In streets where traffic is heavy the con- 
centration of carbon monoxide rises to about a hundred parts per million parts 
of air, enough to cause headaches, dizziness, faintness, weakness, and other toxic 
symptoms in many persons after an exposure of several hours. 

Carbon monoxide also is one of the important toxic ingredients of tobacco 
smoke, and a person who smokes 20 to 30 cigarettes a day has from 4 to 8 percent 
of his hemoglobin blocked by this gas. There is little doubt that the carbon 
monoxide from other cars, your car, and smoking can combine to enterfere 
seriously with driving efficiency. 

Not long ago Dr. Frank Dutra, the chief medical examiner for Cincinnati, urged 
that the carbon monoxide concentration in the blood of any driver involved in an 
accident be measured, predicting that such tests would pinpoint carbon monoxide 
as the cause of some otherwise unexplained fatal accidents. 

Widely used sedatives, tranquilizers, stimulants, hormones (such as ACTH 
and cortisone) and antihistamine drugs may cause disturbing side effects that 
impair driving skill, judgment, and attention. The disabling effects of some of 
these drugs were brought out at the last highway safety research conference 
sponsored by the National Academy of Sciences and the National Research 
Council in 1954. Even ordinary doses of sedatives or stimulant drugs can evoke 
hostile and aggressive practices. Such barbiturate drugs as phenobarbital, 
Nembutal, and Seconal, when taken by order of a physician, are valuable for 
relieving nervous tension and promoting,sleep, but taken at the wrong time or in 
uncontrolled amounts they can cause physical and mental symptoms that interfere 
with driving ability. 

THE EFFECT OF DRUGS 


The stimulants—benzedrine, dexedrine, and similar amphetamine drugs—are 
frequently misused by drivers who do not realize that there is no substitute for 
rest and adequate sleep to assure effective exercise of their faculties. If misused, 
these drugs may cause irritability, excitement, and impairment of timing, ¢0- 
ordination, and judgment. Abuse of the new tranquilizing drugs, such as mil- 
town, noludar, thorazine, and reserpine, now frequently prescribed for common 
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nervous disorders, can have equally harmful effects. The caffeine in cola drinks, 
coffee, and tea has a mild stimulant action which may improve driving alertness, 
put in excess or in sensitive persons can impair muscular coordination and timing. 

Since some antihistamine drugs are freely available without a doctor’s pre- 
scription, many people take them indiscriminately for colds, grippe, coughs, and 
other acute respiratory infections. Other antihistamine drugs (Dramamine and 
Boramine, for example) are taken to control motion sickness. Among the more 
important possible side effects of these drugs are dizziness, difficulty in focusing 
the eyes, Sleepiness, impaired reflex and reaction time, and disturbance of coordi- 
nation and judgment—any of which obviously would be dangerous in a driver. 

In the whole array of drugs capable of seriously interfering with driving skill 
and judgment, alcohol undoubtedly is the outstanding culprit. From the view- 
point of auto safety, the most important aspect of alcohol is its effect on the 
central nervous system. It is not a stimulant, as many people believe, but a 
depressant of the nervous system, sharing the characteristic actions of the gen- 
eral anestheties. In small amounts, alcohol may improve mood and sociability, 
but, as Drs, Goodman and Gilman say in the Pharmacological Basis of Thera- 
peutics: “Carefully controlled experiments have shown that alcohol increases 
neither mental nor physical ability; although the individual estimates his own 
performance as greatly improved, in reality, actual measurements show it to be 
inferior.” 


INTELLIGENCE PLUS CAUTION 


To a certain extent, man can use his intelligence to ~vercome his physical and 
emotional shortcomings as a driver and the other threats to his safety on the road. 
He can make cars and roads safer, enforce traffic laws more rigorously, improve 
driving education, encourage training of visual and other skills useful in driving, 
and, probably most important, apply psychiatric, psychologic, and psychoanalytic 
research to the auto-accident problem. While Colorado has made a good start in 
this latter direction by requiring a psychiatric examination for persistent vio- 
lators of driving laws, it obviously would be impractical to make such an examina- 
tion a routine part of driver’s-license tests. 

Until we find a way to screen out potentially dangerous drivers or to get more 
people to practice common sense and consideration for others on the road, it 
would be wise for each of us to assume that other drivers will behave dis- 
courteously, carelessly, aggressively, illegally, or stupidly—and to try to main- 
tain a safety margin adequate to compensate for such behavior. 

Mr. Roserts. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Beamer. Mr. Chairman, due to the lateness of the hour, I think 
all we need to say is that we want to compliment our colleague for his 
interest. I am quite sure that he will be available for whatever help 
we will need. 

Mr. Buarntx. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Frrepex. I too want to commend the gentleman, Mr. Blatnik, 
for his great interest in traffic safety. We appreciate your comments 
and your statement that you have made before the committee. 

Mr. Biatnix. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Roperts. I would like to say before you get away that we hope 
to be in your city of Minneapolis for one of the hearings. There has 
been some fine work done in your State. 

Mr. Buatnik. Has a date been set, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Roserrs. I believe that will come around the Ist of October. 
Tam not sure about that date, but I think it is around that time. 

Mr. Biarnrg. It will give me a wonderful opportunity, Mr. Chair- 
man, to do a little bragging on behalf of our State of Minnesota. We 
have a new governor who has been in 2 years, and I have discussed 
this safety problem with him. It has been of interest to me for about 
18 years now, and to Mr. Arthur Rohweder, the State adviser to the 
governor and one of our safety leaders in the State. The National 
Safety Council says we have the second best record in the United 
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States. Rhode Island tops the list of States in reducing their traffic 
fatalities in the last 4 months. 

We do not use this so much to brag, but we do use this as evidence 
of our deep interest in this whole program of safety, and our attempts 
to do something in our own State. 

Mr. Roserts. We certainly want you to feel welcome at our hear- 
ing out there. 

r. Frrevet. I wish I could say the same for Maryland. We had 11 
deaths over this past weekend. 

Mr. Roserts. Wethank you again for ——- 

I think that concludes the business before the subcommittee at this 
time. We have a film which has been submitted by the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons, and witnesses who would like to remain for the 
showing of that film are certainly welcome and we would be glad to 
have you stay. 

That will conclude the business of the subcommitte for this morn- 
ing, and the subcommittee will be adjourned subject: to the call of 
the Chair. 


(Whereupon the hearing was adjourned at 11 a. m.) 
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WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 8, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SpreciaL SUBCOMMITTEE ON Trarric SaFety 

oF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE, 

Lake Geneva, Wis. 

The special subcommittee met at 1 p. m., pursuant to notice, at 
Lake Geneva, Wis., Hon. Kenneth A. Roberta (chairman of the special 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Rozerts. The Special Subcommittee on Traffic Safety will come 
to order. 

I wish to express the appreciation of the subcommittee for the 
arrangements which have been made for this session. I understand 
that Mr. George Romney, the president of the American Motors Corp., 
will make a statement at this time. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE ROMNEY, PRESIDENT OF AMERICAN 
MOTORS CORP. 


Mr. Romney. I want to welcome the subcommittee and express our 
pleasure in having you here today, in the light of the importance of 
the subject that you are dealing with, and we are also delighted to have 
men from the other companies in the industry. I do not know of any 
industry problem that has been dealt with on an industry basis more 
extensively than the general subject that the committee is interested in. 

I thought that I might make a few informal comments by way of 
background on the subject of the traffic safety. First, let me say that 
Iam personally delighted that the committee’s charter is as broad as it 
is, and that you are really concerned with all aspects of safety—the 
human aspect and the highway aspect and the regulatory and the 
vehicle aspect. 

My own personal analysis is that most of us, when we deal with this 
safety problem, are somewhat in position of the five blind men and the 
elephant in Aesop’s Fables. Actually, this subject and this problem is 
so huge that I question whether there are any men who have a com- 
plete comprehensive understanding of the whole problem. 

I think the result is that all of us are inclined to attach great impor- 
tance to the particular area that we are most familiar with. I think 
that is characteristic of people all of the way through this safety area. 

Consequently, it seems to me to be a very timely and fortunate thing 
to have a committee of your character take the time to contact the 
various people who are concerned with this problem of traffic safety, 
and get an overall and comprehensive picture. 


99 
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Actually, the automobile industry, as far as I am concerned, is the 
result of two basic principles. One is the principle of competition and 
the other is the principle of cooperation. ‘Those two principles of com- 
petition and cooperation have been used to bring about the progress 
that has been achieved in the industry. Both of those elements have 
played a very important part and continue to play a very important 
part in the safety field. 

The industry’s record of cooperation overall is a very outstanding 
one. In my judgment, the automobile industry has done more to 
cooperate to accomplish public purposes where individual effort was 
not adequate than any industry with which I am familiar. That 
cooperation has expressed itself most extensively in the safety field. 

The first expression of it was in the early stages of the industry when 
the first job was to make cars dependable. That was a time when it 
was difficult to interest many people in cars because of the frequent 
breakdowns and difficulties. The first big job was to see that all 
automobiles would be sufficiently dependable so people could get where 
they wanted to go without a breakdown. 

At that period in the industry’s history, this pattern of cooperation 
started and it is still functioning. At that time, the companies agreed 
to exchange between themselves technical information of all types. 
That ultimately led to cross-licensing on patents. 

Other forms of cooperation were that it became the function of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers to facilitate an exchange of 
such technical information. Through the Society of Automotive 
Engineers and through the attitudes that existed within the industry, 
the technical information developed by one company is pretty much 
available to other companies. That is true in the engineering field 
and also the manufacturing field. 

Our competitors go through our plants and vice versa. That free 
flow of technical information I think is a very important aspect of 
this subject as far as the vehicle is concerned. It has also resulted 
in a frequently overlooked factor in this field of safety, and that is 
that through that exchange of information, the car itself has been 
made a very dependable product. 

That is the result of a vast amount of effort in the past, and it is the 
result of continuing effort at the present time and minute attention 
to details of selediueds and manufacturing processes including in- 
spection in the plants themselves, to make sure that the cars are de- 
pendable and up to specifications. Each car has about 2,000 inspec- 
tions before it inci the plant. The steering mechanism alone has 
100 inspections. The body has about 500, and the chassis has about 
1,600. 

That dependability of the vehicle, even though many of these com- 
ponents are being used millions of cycles in the lifetime of the vehicle 
1s an important factor in this picture of safety. 

In 1935 the traffic-accident problem assumed very alarming propor- 
tions. As a result of public concern at that time, sparked by such 
things as the “And Sudden Death” article in Reader’s Digest, the 
automobile manufacturers concluded that they were in a position to 
make more of a contribution than they were then making. Up to 
that point, other private groups and public bodies had been discharg- 
ing primary responsibility in reducing traffic fatalities. 
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The industry worked on the premise that the use of the vehicle itself 
had helped to create the problem, and therefore the manufacturers 
had a responsibility to help solve it. They established the Automo- 
tive Safety Foundation. Through the Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion the automobile manufacturers have broadened their area of 
cooperation with other private and public eee 

That is particularly true in the areas of safety education and en- 
forcement and more recently in the field of highway design and par- 
ticularly in the area of determination of highway need. Since the 
Automotive Safety Foundation was established and since it began to 
cooperate with other private and public groups and to assist them 
through substantial grants of money to conduct research and to con- 
duct educational programs and studies, the traffic fatality rate per 
100 million miles of travel has fallen from 15.1 in 1936 to 6.4 at the 
present time. 

That was last year. Now, that is during a period when the number 
of vehicles in use, total vehicles, has increased 120 percent. The traffic 
fatalities have been reduced in their ratio by about 58 percent, in a 
period when motor vehicles have been increased in total number by 
120 percent if you include trucks. If you exclude trucks, it is about 
116 percent. During that same period on the basis of 1954 figures, be- 
cause 1955 figures are not yet available, the total miles of travel has 
increased to 450 billion miles, or 116 percent increase over what it was 
in 1936. 

Certainly, I do not mean to minimize the urgency of the problem by 
citing the progress, because I am quite conscious of the fact and 
I know other people in the industry are conscious of the fact that dur- 
ing this year we have had an increase, a 10 percent increase in total 
fatalities during the first 6 months and a 14 percent increase in the 
monthof June. So, it is obvious that the trend is one that deserves the 
type of attention and concern that your committee expresses. 

Now, the industry’s cooperation within itself, technically, and its 
cooperation through the Automotive Safety Foundation with other 
private and public bodies are two important aspects of what the indus- 
try has been doing. 

A third important aspect is cooperation with the State motor-vehicle 
administrators which has resulted in some very significant safety con- 
tributions. In the middle and late thirties, the State motor-vehicle 
administrators were very much concerned about car lighting and head- 
lights, about the deterioration of the light, and the lack of proper 
focus, and as a result of their concern and the close cooperation that 
existed, then and has deepened since, the industry undertook a joint 
study of the development of lighting in advance of anything that we 
had up to that time. 

Out of that came the sealed beam headlight program, and as a 
result of the sealed beam headlight program it was possible to equip 
cars with headlights that not only increased the distance that you 
can see at night through increased candlepower, and the candlepower 
was increased about 50 percent, but by sealing the unit in you got away 
from the deterioration of lighting with the passage of time, because 
the dimming of the reflectors and so on was eliminated. 

_Furthermore, by the sealed unit you were able to get a better focus. 
Now, there has been continuing improvement in that program. Weare 
currently discussing with them the action necessary to permit the 
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adoption of dual sealed beam headlights and I think that is another 
example of the sort of thing that has existed here between the industry 
and public officials. 

The motor-vhicle administrators have been in a number of other 
programs that I think Mr. Moore will touch on this afternoon, such 
as turn-signal indicators, and some braking problems, and others. 

A fourth area that has seemed important to the industry has been 
at the grassroots level. A great deal of the safety effort must be done 
by getting adequate attention at the local level. As a result of the 
President’s National Highway Safety Conferences, which started post- 
war, the industry decided to take the initiative along with the rubber 
and petroleum industries in getting their dealers throughout the 
igh to take a direct part in safety activities at the State and local 
level. 

Up o that point the progress that had been made at the national 
level through national organizations hed been quite outstanding, but 
there was quite a bit of difficulty at the local level. So, the industries 
joined with the other industries at that time in creating an Interin- 
dustry Highway Safety Committee, composed of representatives of 
the national organizations. The purpose of that national body was 
to stimulate the creation at the State and local level of dealers bodies 
that would cooperate with public and private groups at that level, 

I think the program that has received principal emphasis as a re- 
sult of that is the driver training program, where the automobile 
dealers have been encouraged through that program and others to 
make cars available for these driver training programs, 

Currently, another thing that the industry as a whole is doing, is 
making available to States and municipalities competent technical 
engineers who can make reliable studies of highway needs, parking 
needs, and facility requirements generally, and also traffic engineers, 
Those services are eet available on request because of the contribu- 
tion that they make in terms of safety. 

Now, most of the things I have discussed have had an impact pri- 
marily in the area of preventing accidents from happening. I think in 
that area tremendous progress has been made as a result of the efforts 
many groups have been making. 

I think it .is perfectly obvious that in the last several years the spot- 
light has tended to focus upon the question of improvement in the 
vehicle itself, so that when the vehicle is involved in an accident the 
injury to occupants will be reduced as much as possible. I think one 
of the things that it is important to be aware of is that there has been 
evolutionary improvement in the vehicle from the standpoint of its 
basic safety. 

That evolution has occurred as research has resulted in advances, 
and as the use of the vehicle and the patterns of its use have made it 
apparent that improvement was necessary. If you go through it, 
you will find improvements beyond the improvement of dependability 
that I mentioned of building inherent safety into the ails itself 


which brought into the paw safety glass and all-steel bodies and 


steel roofs, and things of that type that have increased the safety of 

the vehicle. 
Then simplification of the vehicles operation, so that the driver 

would be less occupied in the sheer task of driving the vehicle is con 


tinuing at a rapid clip currently through the improvement of trans- 
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missions, the automatic transmission, and that was preceeded by a 
whole range of improvements in gearshifts and mechanical transmis- 
sions. 

Power steering and power brakes and improved vision, all of those 
things have brought greater safety. Also, a great deal of progress 
has Feat made in the reduction of fatigue through building greater 
comfort into the vehicle and reducing the noise level. 

Now, as a result of the increased use of the vehicle, and as a result 
of the greater knowledge that we are developing in the safety field, it 
is now apparent that we are entering this new phase where all of us 
are becoming greatly concerned about what happens to the passenger 
in the case of an accident. I think one of our problems in that area 
at the present time is that we are only in the early stages of research 
and analysis, and the result is that we have some data but not ve 
extensive data and actually when you get into this field of researc 
we still lack data that would be helpful in the field of highway design. 

What are the design elements in the highway that contribute to 
safety? There is not too much known in this area. What are the 
factors that affect the driver’s participation in this element of safety ? 
Again our knowledge there is rather limited. In the field of what 
happens to the passenger and what happens to the vehicle in the 
case of accidents, we are just getting well started in basic research. 

Now, as to our company, it seems to us that there are two impor- 
tant aspects in that area. We think one aspect involves the con- 
struction of the car so as to reduce the amount of the force felt by 
the passengers when there is impact. As far as we are concerned, 
we think that that involves the basic construction of the car itself, 
so that the car itself will absorb as much of the force as possible when 
an accident occurs. 

Now, the second aspect is the design of the car to minimize the 
injury to the passenger from the amount of force that the passenger 
has to absorb when there is an accident. It seems to us that there 
are those two important aspects of this question of what happens to a 
passenger when an accident occurs. 

Now, on point 1, I would like to read what, as far as I am con- 
cerned, is one of the best statements I have come across on the subject 
made by Mr. Chayne, vice president in charge of engineering, of 
General Motors. 


In a talk to the motor-vehicle administrators, he said : 


There are a few people who insist that cars need more structural strength 
to withstand heavy collision. We can appreciate their concern, but think 
they have not paid enough attention to the physical laws governing inertia, 
deceleration, and the dissipation of kinetic energy. Present car designs provide 
increased safety during collision because of the stiffness of the individual 
stampings, plus the additional stiffness of the integrated assembly. The high 
elastic deformation properties in space in which the deformation can occur 
serve as the ideal shock absorber for protection during impact by absorbing 
the crash energy, and reducing the crash deceleration rate to lessen passenger 


injury. 

We agree basically with that. Quite frankly, we feel that we have 
made more progress in that area than any other company in the 
industry. We thought while you are here today that we would show 
you aspects of that part of the subject that may be of interest. 

Now, on point 2, on interior, which involves the question of what 
happens to the passenger in an accident as a result of the force that 
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he has to absorb after you have reduced it as much as you can by 
building the vehicle to absorb as much as possible of it, it seems to me 
that that has tended to focus around the question of the interior design 
of the vehicle. I think it is in that area that we are going to see 
additional rapid improvement in the period immediately ahead. Just 
in the last few years as you know, there have been steps taken to 
improve the safety of the vehicle by building door locks so that the 
doors would not open, as readily, on impact, and by padding different 
elements of the vehicle, and by redesigning the instrument panels, and 
by safety belts and by other means. 

One important aspect of this whole safety problem is that frequently 
the industry and those immediately concerned with the safety problem, 
who are informed on it, may recognize the desirability of a certain 
safety feature, but the general public just is not ready to use it and 
would not use it if it is available. We had an experience of that 
character. We put safety belts on cars back in the late forties, and 
the public did not want them, and the dealers found that the customers 
wanted them taken out, and they did not want them in a vehicle. 

So, there is a problem of public awareness of the usefulness of such 
things, and also the educational problem of getting them to use 
them once they are available. 

In my judgment, with additional research, we will continue to make 
progress, and I can assure you that as far as I know, the people in the 
industry are ready and willing to continue to extend the type of 
cooperation that they have developed in the past, to reduce traffic 
accidents and reduce fatalities. I believe as you get into the subject 
fully, you will find that progress has occurred about as fast as infor- 
mation and research made it clear as to exactly how progress could 
occur. 

Now, we thought the best thing we could do would be to take you 
over to the proving grounds, and show ie some of the testing that 
goes on, and also show you some actual exhibits that will give you more 
concrete pictures of some of these things I have mentioned. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you, Mr. Romney. 

At this time the subcommittee will take a short recess and we will 
continue at the proving grounds. 

(The subcommittee recessed and reconvened again at the proving 
grounds of the American Motors Corp.) 

Mr. Rozerts. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Mr. Romney. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we would first like to 
ask Mr. Earl Monson, who is our assistant chief engineer, and who 
has been with us about 33 years now, and who is responsible for this 
oe grounds—the people in charge of it report to him—to tell you 
about the proving grounds and its use, 

Mr. Roserts. We will be pleased to have the statement of Mr. 
Monson. 


STATEMENT OF EARL L. MONSON, ASSISTANT CHIEF ENGINEER 
OF THE AMERICAN MOTORS CORP. 


Mr. Monson. Gentlemen, because of time limitations we gave you 
only a short tour of the proving grounds. But we wanted you to see 
the grounds so that in some of this discussion you will know what 
we are talking about. 
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Now, in the program in which you are now engrossed, you will no 
doubt visit larger proving grounds, covering more area. But I do not 
believe that you will cover one any more complete with one exception. 
We do not have a high-speed track. Our main track is 114 mile oval, 
and runs up to 60 miles an hour can be made with a considerable mar- 
gin of safety. 
~ Tests such as brake life, transmission shifting, fuel economy, oil 
economy, and that sort of thing are run on that main track. You saw 
our inner-course test road, our test grades, and the tortuous upper 
track. Weare more interested in the Sorability and the reliability and 
the economy of operation of our cars than we are in the possible maxi- 
mum speed of those cars. 

The testing of a new part, a new unit or a complete prototype of 
a new model consists of 7,500 miles of testing within these grounds. 
There are 2,500 miles on that tortuous—I will repeat that—upper 
track. And 2,500 miles on the main track, and 2,500 miles on the 
inner track. Every vital part of this chassis must pass through this 
test, every structural member of the body must come through this 
test without any signs of fatigue or failure. 

For instance, we have here a front suspension unit. Virtually every 
part of this assembly is considered a vital part. Pieces such as the 
wheel spindle, the brake drum, and in turn the wheel and tire are 
held on to the automobile via this spindle. The spindle in turn is 
fastened to the knuckle kingpin. The steering arm is here and they 
are all vital parts. If _~ of these parts show an indication of crack 
or rapid wear during the 7,500 mile test, design studies are made with 


reference to kind of steel, the design, the heat treatment thereof; thus 


recommendations and design changes are made to correct those faults. 

New parts are then made and the tests are repeated. It is repeated 
until all of those vital parts will go through that 7,500 miles. Only 
then can the design be released for production. Even the bolts that 
hold the assembly together and hold the assembly to the chassis must 
not break, stretch, or even become loose. 

There may be a question on your mind possibly about that 7,500 
miles that I speak of. In 1946 when we put this ground into opera- 
tion, we needed to establish an accelerated means of testing. Yes, 
you can run 75,000 miles on the highway and it takes a long time. 
We do that. We run 100,000 miles. With the advent of a new model, 
a series of cars are put on the highway and they are run 24 hours a 
day for 100,000 sides That is Soham testing. That is not par- 
ticularly durability testing. 

In order to establish these standards we took two new production 
1947 Nash automobiles, and we bought a well-known competitive make 
of car and we started them on this course of the proving grounds. At 
that same time, we gave a taxicab operator in Libertyville, LIl., one of 
our cars, the same as were being tested and told him to put it in taxicab 
service—the only reservation being that at 10,000-mile intervals we be 
permitted to bring the car into our Kenosha engineering department 
for inspection. 

_ The amount of, let us say wear, deterioration, and cracks develop- 

ing in fenders, and cracks in some of the exterior sheet metal, such as 

were demonstrated in 10,000 miles of taxicab work were accomplished 

in 1,000 miles on this endurance testing within this ground. At the 
83776—57—_8 
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end of 75,000 miles of use by that automobile, in taxicab work, and 
7,500 miles of endurance testing on this grounds, we knew that we had 
a good standard of accelerated testing, and 7,500 miles on this proving 
grounds meant 75,000 miles in taxicab service. 

Nothing goes out to the public that will not go through this test or 
75,000 miles of taxicab work. 

Mr. Romney stole some of my thunder this afternoon. I want to 
tell you a little bit about the automotive industry’s contributions to the 
comfort of the driver and its passengers for the relief of driver fatigue 
which you know, and all of us know is responsible for a certain per- 
centage of accidents on our highways. Automatic transmissions take 
some of the work away from the driver. City driving—I call it clutch 
foot fatigue when you have an ordinary shift transmission. There is 
power steering to take the effort or some of the effort from the driver 
so that he can relax and keep alert and devote his physical effort 
toward his mental effort. 

There are power brakes. Power brakes have been a boon, surely, to 
lightweight persons but have also been a boon to reduce driver fatigue, 
At this point, I am going to ask you now to take a little walk with me 
through the exhibits that we have here and I want to point out some 
of the further features for driver comfort, and some of the safety 
features that we have. 

Will you come with me, please? Here is a body structure. There 
are other people on the program better versed than I am to give you 
that story. They have prepared themselves for this story, and they 
know more about it. Primarily, I keep saying that I am a nuts, bolts, 
and grease engineer, and in other words, mechanical more than I am 
a body man, so I will pass that up. 

Next is air conditioning. We at American Motors brought in our 
fresh-air heating system and I think we at American Motors should 
be given some little measure of credit for fresh-air heating. In 1938 
we put into production the first fresh-air heating system in an auto- 
mobile. Previous to that, heating systems in automobiles were circu- 
lating stale cigar-smoke air and air with a low concentrate of oxygen. 
In our system we draw in fresh air and heat it and give it a degree of 
heat that had never been known before. 

Now, for summertime driving, we had air conditioning to eliminate 
drowsiness on the driver’s part, keep him more alert, and subsequently 
we hope that we will reduce accidents. 

Many years ago, Meade Moore, whom we will hear later, and I were 
taking a little short cross-country trip. It was in the fall of the year. 
We had had 8 or 4 hard days, both of us were very tired, and we were 
heading for home late in the day. He told me, “The way to do this 
thing is to get yourself enough fresh air ventilation so that you are just 
next to being cold. You will be surprised the difference that makes in 
keeping you alert.” I have never forgotten that little lesson. 

his is a pad for the instrument panel introduced in 1952. All of 
the shift knobs and control knobs were behind or under this thing, % 
that in crash stops the passengers face would not be pushed into a lot of 
knobs. That has been more fully developed and in our 1956 auto- 
mobiles this is the crash pad that you will find. 

These are safety door latches. This statement is from Senator 
Douglas, wherein he quotes Dr. Shelden about the doors. 
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While I have seen different estimates on this point, Dr. Shelden states, “From 
95 to 35 percent of all automobile crash fatalities occur as the result of persons 
being thrown out through doors that have sprung open. The average door lock 
becomes disengaged if there occurs a nine-sixteenths-inch separation between the 
door and door frame. Imagine how trivial the accident need be to spring the body 
alittle more than one-half inch.” 

We have done something about that. This is the previous door latch 
catch, as I shall call it for want of a better word. This portion is on 
the door and when it is slammed it engages that pin. Now, as Dr. 
Shelden points out, if the door was sprung a half inch, open goes the 
door. 

We now use a safety attachment to that door latch, so that when the 
door is closed, it is locked that way. That safety attachment will pro- 
vide some means of keeping that door post from leaving the door and 
allowing the door to open. That was put into production on our 1956 
automobiles. 

Mr. Rogers. Is that a general thing being used by all manufacturers? 

Mr. Monson. I do not believe so, Mr. Congressman. I am going to 
have to profess ignorance of what is being generally used in the in- 
dustry, and possibly Mr. Moore or Mr. Kishline in the question period 
would be the best witness on that. 

With the advent of horsepower and subsequent higher s, you 
should never start an automobile that you cannot stop. ell, this is 
the size of the brake shoe that we used up until a couple of years ago 
in our Rambler automobile. We have Salen stepping up the horse- 

ower in a meager attempt, as I shall put it, to keep up with these 325 
oeeniea people, but we have increased the performance of that 
automobile. We have increased the acceleration rate and we have 
increased the top speed. 

As a consequence, we want you to be able to stop. That is the size 
of the brake now. 

There are a good many other things. Mr. Romney told you about 
the seat belts that we used in 1950. We have put seat belts in, and we 
thought that we, as small as we were, could make people seat-belt con- 
scious. Nobody in the industry was able to help us and tell us what 
was required, and so we did the best we could at the time. 

Now, as you look at it, you will smile a little bit about that kind of a 
clasp, but we did not know, but we at least made an attempt. This 
is the seat belt that is available to the purchasers of the 1956 American 
Motors products. It is about the same type that is used in aircraft, and 
the same type of fastener. It is a quick-fastener belt. 

Mr. Romney. This is also attached to the floor. 

Mr. Monson. I was going to point out that in the red body the seat 
belts that you will see are fastened through the floor and not to the 
seat. This seat belt thing is a very controversial matter. As Mr. 
Romney pointed out, when our car was on the dealer’s showroom floor, 
he very carefully laid the seat belts as you will find them there on air- 
craft, and John Q prospective customer came along and he said, “Oh, 
do I have to use.a seat belt to ride in this automobile?” It was a sales 
negative. It made John Q public withdraw from the purchase of the 
automobile because he felt that we did it because we were structurally 
weak, It had a very decided psychological effect. Before we knew 
it, the dealers were taking a jacknife and cutting them out of the cars. 

I have talked to people in the last few months, friends of mine, who 
bought safety belts with the purchase of their new automobile, and I 
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said, “What is the reaction? Why did you buy them?” They an. 
swer, “I bought them because I am accident conscious. I felt that ] 
want them for my own protection.” 

But he is 1 in 25,000 who is that accident conscious. His friends see 
the seat belt on the car, and they just shun away a little bit. They do 
not want toride with him. They think he is accident prone. 

Now, it is my humble opinion that if it is proved that the seat belt 
can reduce accidents, it can only be done by a lot of propaganda on the 
local level by civic-minded groups, or on the national level by national 
organizations or by Government regulations or legislation. We can- 
not do it or we cannot make the public conscious of the value of the seat 
belt as we are carrying on the program today, and I mean the whole 
industry. 

Mr. Scuenck. I have seat belts on my automobile, and I had a friend 
in my car the other day, and the belt was too short to fasten. After 
all, if the manufacturer had made the belt about 2 inches longer it 
would have been long enough, but I would suppose such an increase 
would have added a couple of miles of web to their costs, although | 
felt the cost was ample to pay for such increased length. 

Mr. Monson. I am sure someone was a little bit lax in the specifi- 
cations of that belt. 

Mr. Scuenck. I think they were. 

Mr. Monson. Now, I wanted you to look at the body of this car. 
We wanted you to notice the American Motors body, the structure up 
ahead of you as compared to a competitive make of automobile. You 
fellows from GM should know that the last time we made such a dis- 
play it was a Plymouth automobile, and we are not trying to single 
anybody out. Hoan only blowing our own horn. 

Mr. Romney. There is a good deal of explanation involved here. I 
think that I would rather bring them back after you go through the 
rest of it, when we get into this phase of it. 

Mr. Monson. That is why I did not want to cover too much ground, 
Mr. Romney. 

% Romney. There is a good deal more here than just taking a 
ook. 

Mr. Monson. I would like you to look at these two automobiles that 
we have here. There is a span of 10 years. Take a look at the glass 
area for good vision. Look at the size of that window. The door 
glasses are not particularly any larger, but with respect to the driver's 
eye level, he has more above his eye level in that automobile than he has 
in this automobile. 

This lower center of gravity is a factor where there is more speed 
on curves and there is less of a chance for this car to tip over whereas a 
thing like this has a very high center of gravity, and could tip over. 

Back to the comfort, the 1956 models have more comfortable seats, 
so that the driver is not tired in those two spots that you develop in 
your back, and so that he is not trying to turn and take his eyes from 
the road. Now, there are many things, and our time is limited, and 
with that, I would like you to be seated, gentlemen, and I will turn you 
back to Mr. Romney. 

Mr. Romney. As you visit the different companies, you will find 
that many companies have developments that contribute to the safety 
of motor vehicles. 
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As I indicated at the hotel, we think the question of safety in the 
vehicle itself breaks down into two aspects: No. 1, the question of how 
much of the punishment you can design the car itself to take, and then 
what you can do to minimize the amount of force that the passenger 
has to absorb when an accident occurs. In the field of designing and 
building the car so that the car absorbs much of the force on impact, 
we feel that we have made a very significant advance that we know 
has important results from the safety standpoint. 

When the industry first began to build automobiles, automobiles had 
to be built with the then known construction methods, and with the 
then available materials. Of course, the automobile came in right 
after the buggy, the wagon, and the oxcart, and it was natural that 
the same construction principles were picked up to build the auto- 
mobile. 

Those earlier conveyances were built with solid wood beams, and 
you took solid wood beams and you built a rectangular or square frame 
and you mounted an axle with wheels or axles with wheels, and then 
you mounted a body on that frame or you put planks across to create 
a conveyance. 

That basic approach was picked up and applied to automobiles with 
the result that the basic concept of building an automobile was the 
concept of a frame, and then a body mounted or bolted to that frame. 

That concept of construction carried forward until the airplane 
came along. When the airplane came along, the airplane manufac- 
turers were confronted with the necessity of developing great strength 
with a minimum of weight. Out of that came the development of a 
new type of construction for conveyances which really was an applica- 
tion of the principle of bridge construction, the arch, the shape that 
lends strength plus the development of the box section or a hollow 
section. 

The airplane resulted in the development of hollow box sections 
formed of thin sheets of metal with those hollow box sections con- 
forming to the outer fuselage of the plane, or the skin of the plane, so 
that the outer skin of the plane in the case of a good deal of the struc- 
ture, actually became a part of the hollow section by forming one 
side. Thus the structure members were identical in shape and form, 
basically, with the plane itself. 

That is known as monocogue construction, integral construction, 
or single-unit construction, or by various terms. As a result of that 
type of construction, it has been possible to build great strength into 
airplanes with a minimum of weight. 

Now, that same principle of construction was subsequently picked 
up and applied to trains. The Budd Company of Philadelphia, and the 
Aluminum Company of America, one working in stainless steel and 
the other in aluminum, took the airplane-type construction of the box 
section and applied it to building lightweight passenger cars for 
railroads. That was for the Burlington first, and the Union Pacific, 
and that reduced the weight and it increased the strength. 

It increased the comfort, and it increased the safety as well in 
modern trains. Subsequently, companies have picked up that type 
of construction and applied it to buses and our company back in the 
late thirties from competitive necessity decided to pick up that type 
of construction and apply it to automobiles. 
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_ With the help of the Budd Co., we worked that type of construc. | 
tion out, so that instead of having a separate frame aan a body bolted | 
to it, we use the same principle as the airplane does where the struc. 
tural members are formed in the same shape as the body itself and 
the shape of the body in many cases forms the fourth side of a hollow 
box section. 

Let me show you by some simple demonstrations the principles 
involved. If you take a piece of thin material like a piece of paper 
here, and if it has no shape, it is a relatively weak thing and it would 
not hold its own weight, you see. But if you shape that and put just 
that much shape in it, look what it will hold, the strength that is put 
into it. 

Now, if you take the box section by itself, without much shape, 
it does not have a lot of strength. Now that is just the outer surface 
itself, you have just an outer surface of sheet metal, and it does not 
have much strength, you see. 

But if you put in that a frame, a structural member so that you 
have structural members corresponding with the outer skin, it has 
great strength. Now, if you have to take a 2,000-pound body, and 
bolt it to a 2,000-pound chassis, the points do not have strength as 
between the ye of attachment. They do not have very much 
strength. When you move into the monocogue, or single-unit con- 


struction, where the structural members are actually uniform with 
the body itself, so that the frame and the body are a single unit, you 
weld them together into a single unit. 

As far as paper is concerned, gluing it together gives you some- 
what the same result. You pull it and ultimately it will give away 


here or there but not at the joint. The joint is stronger than the 
paper itself. The same is true of metal. 

Now, those simple principles, coupled with this fact which we 
found out later after we had actually gotten under construction, are 
very significant from the standpoint of safety itself. When you shape 
that hollow section of structural metal, on impact, the hollow struc- 
tural member tends to absorb the force at the point of impact. It 
is a big difference, if I hit this pair of shears, because it is a solid 
piece, it will transmit the force all of the way through the table. 
But if I have a hollow piece here, and I hit it, it tends to absorb 
a great portion of the impact of the force at the point of impact. 

Now, those are things that you do not see when you look at a car. 
You do not see that when you look at that car as compared to another 
car. Yet if you will come with me now, I will show you these two 
front ends down here. 

Here you have the frame. On this type of construction, which is 
conventional construction with everybody except ourselves, a great 

ortion of the force at the point of impact is transmitted through the 
frame and on into the passenger compartment where the passenger 
takes a good deal of the force of the impact. 

Now, the distinction is this: In this single-unit construction, you 
see here you have a hollow structural member in front. You have 
one here and one going along here. This is a box section down here. 
There is a box construction of the shape here itself. Now, on impact, 
this metal is not so thick and heavy that it tends to transmit as much of 
the force on into the vehicle itself and into the passenger department, 
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but a greater proportion of the force is absorbed by these members as 
they give way. B59 

Actually, that was the principle that I referred to when I read Mr. 
Chayne’s statement at lunch. It is that the shaping of these members 
and the spaces that permits these members to give way and absorb the 
force and thus it reduces the amount of force that is transmitted into 
the passenger compartment, that the passenger himself has to experi- 
ence in the case of an accident. 

That is what I mean when I say that we think that the basic con- 
struction of the car itself, so that the car will absorb as much of the 
force as possible, is an important aspect of what happens to the 
passenger in case of an accident. The less force that is transmitted 
to him, the less likelihood of his being injured or killed. 

Now, in addition, this type of construction is not just on the front. 
You have these box sections running back through the whole car and 
coming up over the car here, so you have a box section here and a 
box section there. 

You have them coming down around this pillar and around this 
pillar and this pillar, and the result is this: You have these same box 
sections going clear across here. The very floor itself is composed of 
the same type of construction. 

So, on impact, in the case of serious impact, we know from traffic 
figures that are available, and from tests that have been made to date 
that this type of construction results in the car absorbing a lot more 
of the force. 

Mr. Frrepet. You mean in actual tests with this type of car? 

Mr. Romney. Yes, we made a contract a number of months ago 
with a university to make some actual crash tests, and we have some 
motion pictures of those tests that we will show you later on this 
afternoon when we go back to the hotel. 

I cannot tell you that those tests are far enough along to establish 
the exact degree of difference but we know from accident figures and 
so on that have been compiled and from reports from our service 
people and from our dealers and from customers, that this does ex- 
actly what I have indicated it does. 

The principle is essentially the same as the principle of jumping 
off a 16-foot wall onto a concrete sidewalk versus jumping off onto 
some grass. It is the same principle in boxing. The boxer who is 
riding with a punch does not get knocked out as easily as the fellow 
who is standing still, you see. 

Now, the more this metal can give and absorb the force the better. 
The stiffer you make it, the more force is going to get transmitted 
through the whole vehicle and into the passenger compartment. 

_ This steering wheel here is out of date; there is no question about 
that. This design is an earlier design than the one on the Rambler. 
On the Rambler design, the steering wheel is dished. There is no 
question in my mind but what with the degree of concern and interest 
that is being shown, there is going to be a rapid advance in the area 
of steering-wheel design and in the area of interior design which has 
todo with protecting the passenger against the force he is experiencing. 

| Here is the door-locking mechanism we talked about before. Actu- 


ally here is an important part of your structural torsional strength, 
that is in the frame, which is, after all, a relatively thin construction, 
has about a 6- to 8-inch depth through here. The body is bolted to it. 
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Now, one point of important difference between these 2 cars, these 
2 types of construction, is that a single unit car has much more tor- 
sional stiffness than body and frame construction. Now, that is be- 
cause your structural members or your structural strength goes from 
here to here, in a solid welded unit, from top to bottom. 

It will not twist as easy as a shallower frame with a separately 
bolted body. Now, what is the deflection, or what are the actual 
figures on torsional deflection ? 

Mr. Ispranpr. When we started with that construction we had about 
6,000 foot-pounds per degree of deflection as opposed to various com- 
petitive cars that ran from as low as 2,000 up to as high as 4,000. In 
our latest big car, we are up as high as 7,000 foot-pounds torsional] 
resistance per degree of deflection. 

With conventional construction the lowest is about 4,000 and the 
highest is around 5,000. 

Mr. Romney. Now, that has importance from this standpoint. The 
more distortion that occurs in the body, the quicker the doors will fly 
open on impact. That is part of the advantage of single-unit cars— 
there is less distortion of the body and door frames in an accident— 
the doors are not as likely to fly open. 

Here is a good illustration of the box construction that you do not 
see and this is on the side of the car itself. 

Mr. Frrepev. This is the same as that other one you showed us? 

Mr. Romney. Yes. 

Mr. Frrepew. It looks lighter than the other one. 

Mr. Romney. This is the Rambler and that is a bigger car, but the 
principle is exactly the same. 

Now, actually we went into this type of construction originally 
to eliminate weight from the car, and because of manufacturing cost 
advantages, and because as a smaller company we needed a car that 
was built differently in order to improve our competitive position. 
We wanted a distinct product, a better car; that was what led us into 
it originally. 

As we have worked with it and lived with it, we have found that 
this type of construction improves all but one of what we think are 
the fundamental values of the passenger car. The fundamental values 
of a passenger car, as far as I am concerned, that will live forever, 
regardless of how it may change, are styling, dependability, perform- 
ance, economy and ease of handling, safety, and passenger space. 

If there was time, I would show you how single-unit construction 
improves all these values except one. As far as the safety aspect is 
concerned, I think it can be developed more fully as we move forward. 
As far as the comfort aspect of it is concerned, let me assure you that 
weight is not the primary consideration in comfort. 

I do not think anybody would question but that a baby buggy 1 
more comfortable than a truck. The reason is that the baby buggy 
has suspension and springing that is quite different than a truck. 
In the same way, you get your comfort in automobiles not from the 
amount of — you have in them, but from the weight distribution 
and the type of construction you are using and the type of suspension 
and the springing. 

Of course, that gets us into the springing on these cars, and the 
front springing up there is directly above the wheel as it is in an 
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airplane, and if you take a look at the conventional type, it is down 
opposite the front wheel between the control arms, and depends on a 
twisting action. 

So that the question of mere stiffness and bulk and weight in pas- 
senger vehicles is not primary in the question of safety or the question 
of comfort. So it is with the other factors of real car value. 

Now, I think Mr. Moore is up next. I would like to ask Mr. Meade 
Moore, who is vice president in charge of engineering and research, 
to discuss some of the current and future trends in safety. Now, to 
give you some background on Meade, in 1916 he helped design the 
first Nash car for Mr. Nash, so that he has helped design and engineer 
all of them ever since, and so I think he is pretty well qualified to 
discuss the past as well as the present and the future. 


STATEMENT OF M. F. MOORE, VICE PRESIDENT, AUTOMOTIVE 
RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING, AMERICAN MOTORS CORP. 


Mr. Moore. I do not know as I need to say very much to you about 
the present, as that has been well covered. As Mr. Romney has inti- 
mated, I have been in this business for a good many years. I would 
like to reminisce occasionally. Back about 20 years ago I made a 
safety speech and I did not know what to call it and so I called it 
40, 60, and 80. ‘The 40 represent the average driver’s ability to drive 
40 miles an hour. Our highways were good for possibly 60 miles an 
hour. We were building automobiles 20 years ago with a top speed 
of, say, 80 miles an hour. 

So that was the subject, 40, 60, and 80. Now this 40-mile-an-hour 
human’s reactions started to worry us in our engineering circles, so we 
decided that we would do everything we could in making an automo- 
bile more comfortable and more of a pleasure to drive, and, as Mr. 
Monson said, so the driver can have time to do the job he is assigned 
to, and that is driving the automobile. 

Well, not only American Motors but the industry as a whole have 
contributed a lot to the driver’s comfort. We believe it has played 
a large part in cutting down the accidents per million miles. 

It has all been enumerated here as to what has been done, and I can 
re roughly say that brakes, steering, tires, vision, ride, suspension, 
and lighting—lighting and a fresh-air heating system have been cov- 
ered—and air conditioning, and along with our newer development of 
engines which are smoother, quieter, and with an assurance of better 
acceleration, I think we have contributed something to the driver. 

To me that is the biggest area in which we can hope to make prog- 
ress. Itis not going to be done inaday. It is going to take perhaps 
a - of training. That training should perhaps start at the grass- 
roots, 

Now, what we have done so far for the driver has a negative, too. 
I think it is admitted that speed alone is not a killer. I think that 
the statistics will show that. I have recently studied a lot of the 
highway surveys of the different States and the top-speed driver, the 
fellow that wants to drive 90 or 100 miles an hour, has not particularly 
Increased. However, the 30-mile driver has disappeared. Therefore, 
our —— driving speed on the highway is higher than it was 20 
years ago by quite a margin. 
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So, as I say, we have made it more comfortable for him to drive 
and easier to drive and it also has had a negative effect. 

Now, at American Motors Corp. our policy starting 20 years ago has 
been based more or less on economy, comfort, and safety, linking com- 
fort and safety together. We have never built exceptionally high 
horsepower engines, but we were forced recently to step them up. 
John Q. Public will not buy them, as Mr. Monson said, if they do not 
have 300 horsepower—but who needs it ? ' 

Now let us take a look at the car, and this is back again when we 
started our basic thinking. We felt that we should have a better 
structure to house the passengers. That Mr. Romney has covered 
well, and that leads us to the type of construction we use today. We 
found out very early that it had better torsional resistance, as he has 
discussed, and that resulted in the doors not flying open as easily. 

I do not mean to say that if the whole industry had our construc- 
tion we would wipe out tomorrow’s accidents. ‘That is not true, but 
I think it contributes. 

In recent years a lot of attention has been given to the interior of 
acar. Let us assume that we have absorbed some energy at the point 
of impact, but that we still have something left that is transmitted to 
the passenger. So the interiors have had a going over. Everyone 
has pointed to something as the killer. To me it is something like an 
onion. Youcan pick it up, and it smells. You peel off the first layer, 
and it still smells. That is about the way of removing some of these 
gadgets that you may point to as killers. 

I think we have a long ways to go in this problem. We have just 
started. I think we need a lot of research as to this. If your com- 
mittee can come up with a lot of information on the cause of interior 
accidents within the car, I think as an industry we can handle the 
job very well for you in eliminating those points of danger. 

As I say, there is still much more to be done in the interior of an 
automobile. We cannot move much faster with new improve- 
ments than the public will accept them. Our seat belt was rather a 
sad experience, although it was sound, and I still have a healthy re- 
ee or seat belts. I had an opportunity of flying a jet airplane 
about 2 months ago—an Air Force airplane. They prepared me for 
that flight, and that is what I looked like when I got in that jet air- 
plane. I had the works. 

Now, I might say that all of that equipment I had on there was 
Government issued. The scared look on my face is my own. But 
that means that if you are going to have to package passengers in a 
car, you would have to resort to some means of that type. When you 
are in that sort of a rig you are a part of an airplane and you cannot 
move around in it at all, you are just a part of it. 

I do not think that I could get my wife to go on a Sunday drive in 
that. I tried her on seat belts the other day and she rode for about 
an hour with me and pretty soon she took it off, and I said, “What is 
the idea here?” and she said, “I have got one girdle on now, and I do 
not need another one.” 

Now, what I am trying to say is that it is a combination that makes 
a motorcar dangerous. "That little Metropolitan sitting out there is, 
I do not believe, a dangerous instrument. You must fill it with some 
gasoline, you must put a driver in it, and you must put the driver on 
the highway—then it becomes dangerous. 
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It is going to take a lot of education in a lot of areas and a con- 
tinued research not only in accident research but in engineering re- 
search to realize the safety that some day we will have in our auto- 
mobiles. 

Now, I would like to touch on one thing that is not generally known. 
That is the cooperation within our own industry. I happen to be 
a member of the executive board of the Engineering Advisory Com- 
mittee. We meet regularly and I think Mr. Sherman will verify 
that we never have an agenda without safety items on it. Those are 
thrown open by all of the competitive companies. No punches are 
pulled. We have had excellent cooperation with the vehicle admin- 
istrators. They have come to us for suggestions and with their 
problems. 

We bring them in to Detroit and they tell us, and we ask them, what 
can we do and in what areas should we be working. So, when it comes 
to safety, the whole industry is moving as one. Nobody is trying to 
hide something from somebody else when it comes to safety. 

Lord knows we will skin the tail off them any other way we can, but 
not for safety. 

Mr. Romney. Now, we have 1 or 2 more comments here, and then 
we will go back to the hotel. I think that our subject has been pretty 
well covered in a general way, except for the things that we are going 
to deal with at the hotel, and except for one suggestion that I think has 
some merit to it, and that is this: 

I think in the process of skinning the onion we have reached the 

oint where the question of building safety into the vehicle both 
for the purpose of absorbing force by the vehicle and protecting the 


passenger has reached a point of new importance. This evolution 
in car design is like the evolution in anything else. I think it was Walt 
Whitman who wrote that— 


Every fruition of success, no matter what, is followed by something to make 
necessary a still greater struggle. 

That is true in the passenger car and true in highway transportation, 
and as Meade says, once we lick the things we are talking about now, 
we will have some new problems right there ahead of us. 

As this problem of building safety into the vehicle itself becomes 
more important, it would seem to me that there is one thing that the 
industry might do to increase the effectiveness of its cooperation. I 
made that proposal last fall and I would like to summarize what I 
said at that time. 

I suggested at that time that the industry as a whole ought to create 

an automotive safety research institute, and that we ought to create 
that research automotive safety institute for two reasons. No. 1, was 
to secure accident statistics showing what happens to passengers and 
vehicles when collison occurs. No. 2, was to undertake control tests 
of available vehicle design and possibly future design. 
_ Now, I think another purpose of such an automotive safety research 
institute should be the education of the public in the proper use of 
safety devices, at the same time programing to avoid excessive claims 
or expectations from the use of such devices. That is one of the 
things we have to contend with, too. 

lo secure adequate data on the different types of present and 
future passenger construction and design, hundreds of vehicles must 
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be put through destructive tests. You do not establish the problem 
by crashing a few vehicles, and you do not adequately test some of 
the things we are talking about, by crashing a few vehicles. You are 
talking about a very sizable undertaking, involving the crashing of 
literally hundreds of vehicles under different circumstances in order 
to develop the full aspects of the subject. 

The entire industry will benefit by having an objective research 
organization conduct the tests, and measure the relative degrees of 
safety or hazards inherent in the various types of vehicles. A reliable 
evaluation of data on the causes of passenger injuries which would 
be made available to all companies through the institute should 
stimulate progress toward the building of safer motor vehicles and 
help reduce the annual traffic toll. 

Now, some private organizations are tackling some aspects of the 
problem, such as Cornell, and UCLA, and a few others. But they are 
not adequate nor do they have the industrywide support that would 
make their efforts most productive and useful. 

The industry should not replace such efforts but should support them 
and make certain of their adequacy. Now, formation of this new 
cooperative organization would follow the automotive industry’s 
historical approach as was pointed out earlier. 

Passenger-car safety is too important a subject to be confined to 
competitive areas. I think competition will create a lot of progress. 
We have vast areas of cooperation currently, but I do not believe that 
our cooperation currently is adequate in this one area that I am 
talking about. I think the industry can take additional steps there, 
and that was the heart of my proposal in November of last year. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Romney, right at that point, I think we cer- 
tainly are in agreement with you that at the present time there is no, 
to use your words, reliable valuation of data on the causes of passen- 
ger injuries. Now, you have suggested a setup that would be purely 
on a voluntary basis. Let me ask you this, if you think that such a 
basis would be workable. I have in mind this: 

You have to go down to the grassroots, so to speak, and you have 
to go down to the police officer who is first on the scene, or to the cor- 
oner evaluating the accident for possible criminal prosecution, or 
even the insurance adjuster who is making his report which may or 
may not form the basis of a lawsuit or the defense of a lawsuit. 

Now, what I am wondering is, and we are not seeking ways for the 
Federal Government to legislate in this problem, and we much prefer 
the voluntary approach, but we do have set up this past year through 
legislation, a national survey of causes of death. I am wondering, 

rhaps, if in that field you think that we might possibly do a better 
job through the Public Health Service than could be done through 
such an institute as you propose? 

Mr. Romney. Well, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the subject 
divides itself into a lot of areas. Now, if you take the three basic 
areas of the driver, the highway, and the vehicle, there is not any 
question but that in all three areas there is a mixture of individual 
action and responsibility and voluntary cooperation and mandatory 
public requirements through law and regulations. 

Now that is true in all three of the areas at the present time. Let 
us take the vehicle itself. Even in connection with the vehicle itself, 
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the States have already passed laws in which motor-vehicle adminis- 
trators or police departments or other public officials have varying 
degrees of responsibility for the approval of different elements of 
the vehicle affecting safety before the vehicle is eligible for licensing 
within their States, you see. 

Now that goes all of the way from the State of Massachusetts 
where the motor-vehicle administrator has authority under law to 
pass on any aspect of the vehicle that he thinks affects safety, to other 
States who have much more moderate requirements. 

I do not say that the area I am talking about can be dealt with 
completely by voluntary action, because even in motor-vehicle design 
today we have to meet certain statutory requirements. That is true in 
headlighting and directional signals, and taillighting and braking to 
some extent, and so we have some of it already, you see. 

Mr. Scuenck. And in safety glass. 

Mr. Romney. Yes; and in safety glass. I am convinced of this: 
You do need the continuation of the responsibility of the individual 
companies to see that their vehicles are built in a way that will com- 
mand public support and meet public regulation, and you need to 
keep it on a basis where the companies can continue to compete in 
improving the vehicle itself. If you lost that out of this, and if you 
lost out of it the responsibility of the individual companies, why then 
you begin to shift the responsibility over to public authorities, and 
I do not think that that is good. 

I think that you need that. I think that you also need voluntary 
cooperation. I think that we need voluntary cooperation between the 
vehicle companies themselves. I think that our cooperation has been 
intensive in most areas of the safety subject, but I do not think it has 
been as intensive as it should be in this one area that I am talking 
about now. We have been doing some of it, but not enough, and I 
think that an automotive safey research institute that was working 
with private and public agencies doing work in that field and reporting 
data collected would make much more rapid progress. 

I do not know that I am prepared today to indicate that this ought 
to be left here and this ought to be left here, and this ought to be put 
here. I am sure of this: Based on our experience in reducing the 
frequency of accidents themselves, that you cannot do it alone through 
public officials. It can’t be done just through public law. Before the 
time when the industry and private groups joined together to further 
traflic safety on the highways to the extent that they have today 
through voluntary means, public officials were finding the problem 
beyond them. 

_Now, with the assistance of private organizations and private indi- 
viduals—and there are now thousands of them engaged in the effort— 
great progress has been made, as I have indicated, in the reduction in 
terms of fatalities. But, Mr. Congressman, that has involved both 
public law, and public responsibility, and private responsibility, and 
private cooperation with public officials. I think that that is going 
to be true in all three areas. To what degree it should be in each area 
ls something that I think deserves the utmost analysis and study. 

Mr. Roserts. Not to belabor this, but do you think perhaps all of 
us, the public and everyone who is interested in this problem, I think 
it 1s a problem that everyone is interested in, we have been too long 
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thinking that an accident is just something that happens, and that 
we have not looked behind the accident to search for the causes? Do 
you think possibly there is going to be a necessity for a change to come 
about in that attitude before we can make the progress that we want 
to make ? 

Mr. Romney. Well, I can speak on behalf of the people in the 
automobile industry. I do not think that there is going to be a need 
to change the attitude of people in the automobile industry on that 
point. We have seen accidents reduced and the effect of accidents 
reduced so far by improvements that have taken place that we know 
that accidents are not just inevitable. 

Mr. Roserts. Do you think sometimes—— 

Mr. Romney. You can get at causes and remove causes that bring 
about accidents. I think we will have a certain irreducible number, 
but I think the vast bulk of accidents are avoidable. 

Mr. Roserts. And do you think perhaps that on the part of the 
individual motorists there has been a thought that this is something 
that ah to my neighbor or the other fellow but it never happens 
to me 

Mr. Romney. I am sure that that is the case, and although I have 
never been at the front in a war, I gather that that is the attitude of 
soldiers when they volunteer for the missions of utmost risk. Sure 
they will volunteer, because it is not going to happen to them. The 
other fellow may get killed but he will not. 

Mr. Roserts. In the case of the soldier, though, he at least prepares 
himself for what he hopes will not happen to him, and may happen to 
the other fellow, whereas the average motorist, I believe, as Mr. Mon- 
son pointed out, he would not take the safety belt because he figures 
it is not going to happen. He says, “I am a safe driver and it is the 
other fellow who needs the safety belt.” 

I am sure that is a big factor in this business. 

Mr. Scuenck. Do you think a uniform reporting procedure of all 
accidents would be a help in establishing patterns? 

Mr. Romney. Let me say this: I am sure that more data on acci- 
dents and what happens in accidents and more reliable data would be 
very helpful. I think there are areas now that require such reports, 
and there are some that do not. I think that you will find a wide 
variety of regulatory requirements in that respect as between localities 
and States. 

Mr. Scuencx. I am thinking about a more or less uniform type of 
report which could be uniformly completed item by item. In other 
words, you could compare an accident in Wisconsin with one in Michi- 
gan, and one in Indiana, and one in Texas, and so on. That is, there 
would be uniform questions to complete. 

Mr. Romney. Yes, sir, and as a matter of fact, this whole question 
of uniformity, all through the transport field is a big and important 
subject and one that you will find has been given a lot of attention in 
the development of uniform motor-vehicle codes, and proposals for 
State regulations and law, and I have not any doubt but that require- 
ments applying to accident reporting would be desirable and helpful. 

I think there are large areas involving State responsibility and Fed- 
eral responsibility that we are getting into when we talk about it, 
and I cannot say that I have personally given enough consideration 
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to that to be qualified to give you a specific answer of the type that 
vou have in mind. c 

“ Mr. Roserts. Actually, in any field now that is classed as an epi- 
demic, polio or yellow fever or any of those things that we consider 
as hitting a large segment of the population, there is already legisla- 
tion on the books now which would provide for reporting of those 
cases, and to make full reports. Of course, there again, that is done 
in cooperation with your State and your local authorities. I do not 
think it would necessarily call for any new legislation. And I think 
perhaps the Public Health Service could convince them that this type 
of data is not complete and that we have to have complete reports 
before we can draw certain conclusions, we have to have the facts 
before we can do it. I think perhaps it may not require additional 
egislation. 

. ‘Mr. Romney. I am not sure but that we do not need a greater de- 
sree of research in the area that we are talking about before we 
undertake to establish standards and to develop reporting require- 
ments. 

Mr. Frrepet. That is what Mr. Roberts was talking about, research, 
to get the statistics. 

Mr. Romney. That is right, but dealing with this question of re- 

search, requiring uniform reporting, involved in that is a determina- 
tion of what sort of reports you want that ought to be required, and 
what sort of standards and ebeitage is back of that reporting system, 
you see. 
' Now, we are in the early stages of these reports, and I will be per- 
fectly frank. Let me give you an example. Admittedly, this can be 
construed as a biased competitive position, but based on the informa- 
tion we have I am absolutely convinced that integral monocoque con- 
struction is a big factor in reducing fatalities and injuries. Now, 
Cornell and the physicians and people who are devoting so much 
attention to what happens to passengers in the vehicle are paying 
practically no attention to that. I think in any reporting system that 
is adequate in this field, we ought to have some breakdown in figures 
on types of construction. 

I think the research in the area you are dealing with is in such an 
early stage that it ought to be developed adequately to establish stand- 
ards and to establish what we want on a national basis, if we are going 
to get into law and so on. 

I think we ought to have information. 

Mr. Rocers, You do not think that mandatary requirements that 
would need to come through legislation would be necessary, that is, 
to gain enough information to do an excellent job in research ? 

Mr. Romney. I do not know at this point. It is perfectly obvious, 
Mr. Congressman, that in many instances, small samples are just as 
adequate as the total coverage. I am not prepared to say. I really 
have not gotten into that aspect of it thoroughly enough to feel that 
Tam a qualified witness on that point, you see. 

I get back to my elephant analogy, and I am familiar with certain 
aspec‘s of the safety problem but I certainly do not consider myself 
an overall expert in the field of safety. I think that is true of the 
industry generally. There are certain men in some of the larger 
companies that devote themselves more extensively to this whole 
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safety question than I do. That is also true of the regulatory aspect 
of it. 

Some of the men in our company do, too. I think that is one of the 
advantages of your investigation. I think that the analysis you are 
undertaking is a very fundamental one. I hope you do not stop until 
you probe all aspects of this elephant, you see. 

Mr. Frrevet. Mr. Romney, I would say that this committee has a 
very open mind on all aspects of this problem. We know that there 
is a lot of inconsistency in the State laws. I notice at one street in 
Baltimore there might be nine different signs on the street corners, 
reading this way to the Flag House, and this route to so-and-so, stop, 
and no parking and park for so many hours. It is pretty confusing to 
read all of them while walking, so can you imagine a man who is 
driving trying to read them? ‘That is one of the things that we hope | 
to go into, and maybe that can be corrected without any legislation, 
that is, the cities and States might correct that by ordinances. 

But one thing that does—— 

Mr. Romney. You take that point. There have been uniform ree. 
ommendations in that area for some time. 

Mr. Frrepev. With cooperation and liaison work with the States, 
perhaps we can do that. But do you not think that the automobile in- 
dustry itself has been lax on some of the safety measures that they do 
have, by making them de luxe equipment rather than making them 
standard equipment? 

Mr. Romney. Many of the features would not be standard equip. 
ment now if they had not started out on an optional basis. An acces- 
sory fellow came along with an idea of a windshield and it started out 
as an accessory, and it was sold as an optional, and by starting many 
of these things on that basis, it is possible to educate the public to the 
point where the public will pay for it across the board. 

Mr. Frrepen. What I am trying to say is this—— 

Mr. Romney. And you also achieve the volume that is necessary to 
eet _ cost down to the point where you can afford to put it across the 

oard. 

Mr. Friepev. That is a big factor, too, but what I am referring to, 
for instance, is the directional signals. They are still optional on a 
lot of cars. Then there is the electric windshield wiper. You go up 
a hill and the standard ones do not work. Those are proven to be 
safety factors. 

Mr. Romney. Let us take directional signals. There are some States 
that require directional signals as standard equipment. The number 
of these States is increasing, those requiring directional signals. 

Several years ago, there were many cars that were not available with 
directional signals—either on an optional basis or on a standard basis. 
It was an area of concern on the part of the motor-vehicle administra- 
tors, and there was discussion of it with the industry, and there were 
agreements reached with respect to the companies making directional 
signals available on all eee As the art of making directional sig- 
nals economical and so on has developed, the movement is all in the 
direction of making directional signals standard equipment on cars. 

I think it is an example of the way in which an item that is a worth- 
while feature becomes standard equipment across the board on a basis 
that makes it sound economically and on the basis that the customer 
is still ready and willing to pay for it in his vehicle. 
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Mr. Roserts. Have you not put your finger on pretty much the 
problem there? It does not make any difference how safely you build 
a car, just like the experience that you had with safety belts. After 
all, you are in business to make money, and you have to keep going. 
You are limited somewhat by what your customers will want to buy. 

Mr. Romney. That is right. 

Mr. Roserts. You may have the safest car in the world, and if you 
cannot sell it, you are not going to be doing business at this stand very 
long. So, actually, you come back to the need probably for a great 
deal of public education in this whole proposition. 

Mr. Romney. There is no question of it. One of the outstanding 
examples in the industry this year aside from this safety-belt thing is 
this: One of the biggest companies, one of the biggest volume lines, 
set out to do more selling on the basis of safety this year. They 
backed away, and they shifted to power and performance. That is 
because of the customer reaction, you see. 

I will say that the factor that you mentioned, that every fellow 
thinks it is going to happen to the other fellow but not to him, plus 
the lack of education and even with the ultimate in education, I do not 
know how you are going to eliminate that inherent optimism of all of 
us. We are all inclined to say, “It may happen to the other fellow 
but not to me.” 

Now, those factors all put the safety motive in buying a passenger 
car relatively low at the present time. I wish safety was No. 1, be 
cause I think that I have a better safety story than anybody else in 
the industry and we have been plugging it for years, you see, but it is 
not one of the primary buying motives at the present time. 

(The subcommittee recessed and reconvened again at the Lake Lawn 
resort, Lake Geneva, Wis.) 

Mr. Rozerts. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Mr. Romney. I would like to ask Ralph Isbrandt, the director of 
engineering, to discuss with you certain aspects of single-unit con- 
struction, and so, Ralph, you go right ahead. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH ISBRANDT, DIRECTOR OF ENGINEERING, 
AMERICAN MOTORS CORP. 


Mr. Ispranpr. At the expense of being a little repetitious, I would 
still like to review a little of the history of the unitized body. This 


is mainly for the purpose of the honored gentlemen here of the com- 
mittee. So, Mr. Ghatrnan and the rest of you gentlemen here, sum- 
marizing, the unitized body is a long development. There are many 
other items of safety that we at this moment are investigating, and 
lengthy development will be involved before they can finally be found 
in automobiles, and we find the final solution to their adaptation. 

But to review the unitized body specifically—it was started by Nash 
and Budd cooperatively in 1936, and it was started by the Hudson 
Motor Car Co. in 1937. It was introduced first in the production au- 
tomobiles in the Nash 600 in 1941. Hudson followed suit in 1948. 
Later as you know, the two companies were merged and so basically 
with that history of background it seems obvious that many future im- 
provements can be anticipated. 


83776—_57——_9 
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Some of the advantages of the unitized body, outlined this afternoon 
by the exhibits and also by Mr. Romney’s demonstrations, are toy. 
sional stiffness of the entire automobile. It is a tool which helps ay 
engineer tremendously in eliminating some of the difficulties of over. 
coming discomfort which arises from secondary vibrations in a sys- 
pension system, or that the suspension system must absorb and that 
can be eliminated or materially reduced with the unitized body. 

Inherent stiffness of the entire automobile structure leaves the sus. 
pension to suspend the mass, and the problem of overcoming second- 
ary vibration is minimized. Other material advantages that we fee] 
we have in the unitized body is reduction of weight, and in the days 
when this new design was contemplated and reviewed by Nash Motors 
and Hudson, I am sure that the reduction of weight was an important 
factor. We all know that an automobile like a railroad train can be 
made to do the same things better if it is lighter than if it is heayy, 
and so weight as such has no advantage to us at all. In fact, it is 
actually a disadvantage. 

The increased safety has already been demonstrated, and the impact 
absorption of a unitized body we feel can be demonstrated to be more 
effective than with the conventional type of automotive structure of 
the bolted-together type of frame and body. A little later, Larry 
Nagler, our safety engineer, will review some film taken at a large 
university. 

The unitized body lends itself to a forward structure that houses 
the engine so to speak, and in effect materially reduces in a head-on 
crash the engine being pushed backward into the passenger compart- 
ment and thereby crushing the passengers or injuring them in that 
manner. The heavy structure that you see forward of the dash in 
our construction absorbs this impact. 

We have another feature that comes with the unitized body—but 
I do not want to imply that it is only used in the unitized body as 
one of competitors has the same type of design. In our construction, 
the rear axle is located positively by a torque tube in fore and aft 
position, the torque tube carries that fore and aft driving torque into 
the body structure itself. This is known as a torque-tube drive rather 
than a Hotenkies drive. One advantage of that type of design is the 
positive positioning of the axle; the axle is also positioned laterally 
with respect to the body by a track bar. In some accidents where a 
culvert is hit or something of that type is encountered the axle does 
not lose its positioning means, and therefore the car remains con- 
trollable. 

If you can visualize a fire truck in which the driver at the rear starts 
to do some steering of his own, that emphasizes the type of thing | 
am speaking of in that our axles are more positively positioned by use 
of torque-tube drive construction. 

The sill structure in the unitized body, as you saw in some of the 
exhibits is carried to the outermost part of the body, both a at the 
roof rail and down at the lower part of the door, and therefore the 
passenger is enclosed completely by the most rugged part of the body 
itself. Again, it provides impact absorption from any direction. 

The experiences of one State, Massachusetts, we will quote because 
they are the only ones that seem to be available that actually record 
the type of automobile and the type of accident. From 1949 through 
1954, a total of 1.556 fatalities were recorded. Of this amount, 16 wert 
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recorded in Nash car's, Forty-four would have been expected based 
on the registrations in the State of Massachusetts. In other words, 
only 36 percent of the fatality rate existed on the Nash products as 
opposed to all industry. Based on this limited data, and I say very 
limited data, 993 lives might have been anticipated to have been saved 
in that 6-year period if that same experience held true and all auto- 
mobiles were of the unitized body construction. ' 

At this point, Larry, if you are ready, I would like to introduce 

Larry Nagler, who has some film here that depicts some tests that 
we ran in. cooperation with a large university which shows the differ- 
ence between a unitized-body constructed car, and the conventional 
type of automobile. ; 1h. 
‘ The data is not yet completely finalized but it is of such nature at 
this point that we feel quite sure that the experience we have found 
in the past by looking at automobiles, by our own examination of 
accident cases, will be substantiated in the finalized data when it is 
completely prepared. 


STATEMENT OF LARRY NAGLER, SAFETY ENGINEER, AMERICAN 
MOTORS CORP. 


Mr. Naerer. Thank you, Ralph. In view of the fact that the film 
is to be shown in the next room where the lighting conditions are a 
little better, and in view of the fact that any preliminary remarks 
on my part would only lead up to this film, I think it would be well 
if we adjourn to the next room. 

Mr. McGaueuery. Before we adjourn, Ed Moore is very anxious to 


get a dinner count on how many people will be with us for dinner. 

(The subcommittee moved to another room. ) 

Mr. Nacier. My part in this program is to tell something about the 
tests that we made at what we shall call a well-known west-coast uni- 
versity. Over a year ago, the university made an attempt to study or 
investigate what happens in a crash, concerning the engineering nature 
of the stresses and the deformation of parts and the forces in decelera- 
tions, and also what happens to the car in accidents. 

We were interested primarily in the unitized body structure. As 
Ralph has indicated, iors have been a number of indications in the 
past, including the Massachusetts 6-year study, that the unitized body 
saves lives by means of the absorption of crash energy. We wanted to 
investigate that particular phase by actual crash tests, in comparison 
with a conventional car with a normal separate frame and body struc- 
ture. 

We picked out a competitive car for this purpose, not maliciously or 
to pick on a certain make, but we wanted to get a car with about the 
same general weight as ours, and in about the same general price range. 
Some of you may recognize the car in the scenes but we tried to dis- 
guise it as much as possible. We could have used any of a number 
: _ but we thought we selected a typical car in reasonable pro- 

uction. 

In addition to how the car behaves, we wanted to learn how this 
crushability, this absorbtion of energy, would affect passengers. For 
that reason, in the film you will see, we had what the trade calls anthro- 
pometric dummies. These dummies cost about $3,500 apiece, and they 
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are constructed with a spine structure, and a joint structure, and even 
the weight and length and moment of inertia of the various elements 
are about the same as the human body. 

Some of these crashes are conducted at speeds and crash velocities 
that would be fatal if a human being were in the car. Now, in some of 
the crashes we used a human driver, but we know from past experience 
that at the speeds we used the driver is properly protected and is well 
within the limit of survivability. 

We went outside of our organization to conduct these tests because 
a tremendous amount of engineering know-how is involved that we 
did not have, and it would take years to learn ourselves and so we went 
to an organization that we felt had the most know-how in this par. 
ticular field. This past know-how involved the crashing of about 35 
or 45 cars, both barrier type crashes and car-to-car crashes. Because 
it was a university, to save costs they used old cars—refugees from a 
junkyard, and just barely operative—such as a 1935 Ford or something 
of that nature. 

This is the first time they were able to operate on new cars which we 
insisted upon, not only to get the current construction but to get a car 
that was not rusted out or had some structural failures that might 
possibly affect the tests. Some of these tests are now completed, and 
to such an extent that we can show you some of the preliminary results 
and some of the film. 

Several thousand feet of film were shot, both high speed and stand- 
ard speed. You will see only about 6 or 8 minutes on the screen. 

The data are still being analyzed and we do not have the complete 
results, like Ralph Isbrandt has indicated, but we do have some pre- 
liminary data which we think will hold up as we check it and recheck 
it by different means, 

is film represents only maybe one-twentieth of the total amount 
which we have, but it shows the general background. The main 
reason we want to show it is because you probably see other films and 
we have seen some of our competitor’s film, and almost all companies 
have made crash tests for some pur . Ours is a are of the 
unitized body. Before we get the a picture we probably have 
to make other tests under different conditions and different speeds, 
but we think that we have enough to indicate that we are going in the 
right direction. 

(Showing of the film.) 

Mr. Nacter. I have never yet shown this film without someone rais- 
ing this question, “All this damage at only 25 miles an hour.” One of 
the Congressmen raised that same question just before we came back 
into this room. 

People are usually amazed that as much damage as that can be 
obtained in a comparatively low-speed crash. You would think, well 
that is city driving and it does not amount to much. But there are 
two things to consider here. One is that we are measuring the actual 
impact speed—25 miles an hour as the car went into the barrier. That 
is not the speed that you are driving before you see an accident happel 
and you slam on the brakes. You may be driving 50 or 60 miles a 
hour and you get down to 25 miles at time of impact. Probably the 
most important thing is that this test was run under controlled co- 
ditions. _ I think it is the same general type of conditions used by ov 
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competitors. A. L. Haynes over here will bear me out, that we picked 
a barrier for this test, a solid barrier, to represent the maximum 
deceleration. 

You seldom hit a solid barrier in an actual accident, you generally 
hit a tree, you hit a bridge abutment, or you hit another car, and the 
other car crumbles. A barrier is picked out for engineering com- 

arisons because the test can always be repeated. We can put a car 
into a barrier and get the same kind of results that Al Haynes over 
here can do in some of his tests, even though the barrier may be 
constructed somewhat differently. 

In this case, a barrier forces all of the deformation, and all of the 
stopping, in the car that strikes the barrier. Now, to give a rough 
idea, a thumbnail idea that that represents in traffic conditions, a 
25-mile-an-hour barrier test of this type we figure is about the same as 
9 cars traveling down the highway each at 30 miles an hour and com- 
ing head-on, perfectly square. 

You say why 30 instead of 25? Well, because when you have 2 
cars coming head-on, there is an interlacing of parts which you would 
not get on a barrier. We have arbitrarily assigned 5 miles an hour 
to that particular factor. 

You get the same effect if you have a stationary car, hit by a moving 
car at 60 miles an hour. That is quite an impact, and that explains 
why we have this 15 or 20 inches foreshortening of the car. You do 
not see very much watching the tests. I have watched all of these 
tests, and did not see much. Everything happens so fast. Most of our 
information, engineering information, is obtained by means of the in- 
strumentation and the equipment installed in the car, and by analysis 
of the motion-picture film. 

We have some preliminary information, and I would like to empha- 
size that it is only preliminary, and a month from now we may want 
to change all of this, either in the direction more in favor of the uni- 
tized construction, or possibly less. But this chart here will show the 
general idea. It shows how the car stops. 

Along the bottom we have a time scale, measured in what to me, 
a few months ago, was a new element of time—a millisecond. That 
isa thousandth of a second. Here we have a tenth of a second. I 
mentioned in showing the film that this crash into a barrier takes about 
a tenth of a second. That is the time it takes the car to come to a 
stop. 

Up and down we have a measure of deceleration, which we call a G. 
That is a new term, and I am throwing it out here because as you go 
around the industry you will probably hear some of my fellow engi- 
neers use this term more or less automatically as a measure of the 
stopping force. A G we might define as a stopping force equivalent 
to the weight of the object itself. It is equivalent, also, to a change 
inthe rate of speed of 22 miles an hour every second. 

In other words, if you have a car moving 22 miles an hour, and you 
stop it in 1 second, that would be 1 G. 

Now, we will see what happens. This happens to be a frame-type 
car. We have built up the G’s to a fairly high rate and it comes up 
to here in this case. We come down here to something like six G’s 
and we build up to another peak as we get into other elements of the 
car that caused additional stopping force. Then, we finally come down 
tozero deceleration as the car comes to a stop. 
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Now, in another car, another type of structure, we come up toa fairly 
early peak, but not quite as early as the other one, and come down 
again as we get some crumpling that probably represents the bumper 
supports. Here we come up to another peak, and then come down at 
one-tenth of a second, to the stopping point. 

A car stops not at a uniform rate, but it stops by jerks, you might 
say. We cannot see that, because it all happens so fast. A tenth of 
a second is too quick, and the whole operation takes place in: too 
short a time for us to try to see what happens. 

The frame-type car went into the barrier in a little different way, 
That dummy on the right front passenger hit the windshield and 
actually broke a piece out of the windshield where there was not any 
cushion. On the unitized car, the dummy hit the area above the wind- 
shield and was somewhat cushioned by the sun visor; and, although 
he went into the top, the headlining and the sun visor probably caused 
a little cushioning. We did not get quite.as high a G. 

We do not think that this difference is significant, even though it 
is in our favor. This whole thing is on a preliminary basis, and we 
have to check and recheck these figures against other later data, but 
that is the way the thing looks at the present time. 

We planned to continue these crash tests because, as Mr. Romney 
has indicated, it takes a large number of tests to show the overall 
picture. These represent only one comparatively limited series of 
tests, and we are in the process now of analyzing that: data before 
we see where we go on from here. But we expect to learn more about 
the crash resistance of different types of construction and particularly 
the crushability factor, and the iencitien of energy that seemed to 
be characteristic of the unitized body structure. 

There has been some evidence that some of these factors change 
with different speeds. At a lower speed one type of construction 
may be superior, and maybe at a higher speed another type of con- 
struction would be superior. 

That, however, we cannot prove on our own tests, because ours are 
at this one speed of 25 miles an hour. That is, except for one car-to- 
car crash at a lower speed. 

The investigation seems to be taking two courses: one to learn more 
about the crash resistance of the present construction and, probably 
more important, to show us how we can build cars to “even up” these 
deceleration rates. Instead of a peak deceleration, say, of this value, 
we might come down to an average deceleration at a lower value. 

That is what an engineer would like to accomplish: to get the cars 
more efficient in a crash. That is, to have a uniform deceleration as 
low as possible. That probably will be an ideal that will never be 
achieved. Cars in the past have not been designed for crash pur- 
poses. Weare starting out from where we are. 

Now, we have concentrated on the cars to a large extent here, but 
we are also interested, as evidenced by the fact we have dummies in 
the car, in what actually happens to the occupants. We used free- 
floating dummies without seat belts in the front seat of the ca 
because we were interested in what happens to the average car, an 
we realized there are limitations on how many people will use seat 
belts, and so we wanted to find out all we could about the nonseat- 


belted occupant. We had a seat belt on the rear occupant, and the 
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seat belt was equipped with tensiometers to measure the forces 
involved. 

Mr. McGaveuey. We have another participant on our panel that 
you have not met previously, and that is Floyd Kishline, who is lo- 
cated in Kenosha, and who is our chief engineer. He is going to join 
in the question and answer section with us here. 

Mr. Rosrrts. Under ordinary circumstances, you would expect the 
passenger to brace himself, I = 

Mr. Naeter. As you have probably seen, a woman is driving and 
she puts her brakes on, and puts her arm out, like this. That is about 
the most futile gesture there is. She is limited to holding about half 
a G, and we are measuring 25 or 35 G’s here. You think you can 
brace yourself but you right as well not do it. The best thing you 
can do in a crash, if you are a passenger, is get your arm down on the 
instrument panel, and put your head on it, and avoid this slamming 
action—try to keep yourself slowing down faster than the car will. 
You do not have enough strength in your arms to hold the forces in- 
volved here. 

Mr. McGaveury. To get back to the Cornell studies again, the 
snubbing tests involve using a rope, and instead of letting the car 
crash against the barrier, they stop it abruptly. 

Mr. Naever. A mechanical snubbing device can be valuable in de- 
signing car interiors. That is because you can run a number of tests 
without destroying cars. However, you can only get a limited number 
of G’s or a limited rate of deceleration with that means. They can 
get only 4 or 5 or 6 G’s. General Motors may have run up higher in 
their snubbing tests than that. 


Mr. Haynes. I think the main aan in using snubber type 
t. 


tests, there you would get a constant G over the whole car, and you do 
not get the crumpling effect. You have a constant load in the whole 
car. That is a disadvantage of using the snubber type tests. And I 
think you have to use a crash test like you are doing. 

Mr. Roserts. Is the pattern that the engine follows in these head-on 
collisions, with reference to the direction that it may take, into or away 
from the main chassis? 

Mr. Nacier. That is highly variable. In these types of tests, at 
these particular speeds, the car comes to a stop just shat at the front 
of the engine. I think the engine will press up against the barrier. 
lf we have a little higher speed, the engine will impact the barrier. 
It all depends on what is hit. If you hit the front corner of a car, 
an engine may be torn loose and thrown forward. The engine is a 
very heavy mass, and that tends to go forward, and if it hits whatever 
the car hits, it will tend to stop. If there is nothing there, the engine 
is likely to go forward. 

In these tests, we got comparatively little damage to engine mounts. 
At the forces we were involved in, the engine mounts seemed to hold. 
We do not know whether that is because the forces were within the 
range that the engine mounts will take, or whether the engine came 
up against the barrier. We did not have destruction of any major 
nature at the front end, like a fun hub or things like that. 

Does that answer your question ? 

Mr. Roserts. I think so. What part of the body generally takes 
the worst beating in these crashes as shown by your dummies? I 
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assume you have instruments in there that pretty well record the place 
of impact and the force of the impact. 

Mr. Nacuter. We know, for example, that the front of a car takes 
a very much higher rate of deceleration, and we generally measure 
something like 100 G’s at the bumper level. As we go back in the car 
we get this progressive —la and regardless of the type of car 
you get this. You get back into the intact car body and you are down 
to 25 or 35 G’s. In this particular case, comparing a frame-type car, 
we found in our tests a tendency for the body bolts to come loose. 
There was a considerable distortion and some separation of the frame 
away from the body. 

That is in the conventional frame type car. That ended up with a 
permanent frame body distortion of something like an inch and a half 
or 2 inches. We did not have that in the unitized body type of car. 
We had a wrinkling or a distortion of these forward-extending body 
members in the unitized body type of car, which we might expect. At 
— — they would show further crumpling and distortion. 

r. Roserts. What I was particularly interested in was this: | 
believe in the Cornell studies they have come to the conclusion that a 
large percentage, and I think it was 76 percent, of the multiple injuries 
are around the head. 

Mr. Naaurr. That is right; those are generally accepted figures by 
the industry. 

Mr. Roserts. And I believe second in their study was probably chest 
injuries. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. Nacter. I believe you are right. That is very close to it, if not 
the second. I was just wondering whether the upper and lower 
extremities might be a little higher. 

Mr. Roserts. Have you done any work with reference to improve- 
ments around the steering wheel and the spindle and the shaft in the 
direction of probably a collapsible wheel ? 

Mr. Nacter. I would like to answer that—I would like to turn it 
over to Ralph afterward—but in our crash tests both cars showed a 
steering column bent upward, somewhere between 5 and 10 degrees. 
The evidence that we have is that a collapsible steering column, a 
retractable steering column that may be held on springs or something 
like that, would not be effective. 

That has been proposed from outside the industry, but there is no 
evidence that it would be at all effective, because the general force of 
the passenger or the dummies is forward and slightly upward, maybe 
10 or 15 degrees. It is nearly at right angles to the steering column. 
I would like to have Al comment on that. You have probably gone 
into that a little more. 

Mr. Haynes. We do not think a sharper tt wheel, coeennt 
type wheel, is the answer for the reasons that Larry just mentioned, 
and also I think that you would run into such complexity in fits, and 
particularly when you consider power steering, the precision type of 
mechanism that you need. Putting in another factor which would 
— it would just rule it out. There are other ways to do it, 
we think. 


Mr. Issranpr. There are studies being made now for improved 
methods of mounting the wheel itself, such as the dished wheel, and 
further approaches in that direction so that the wheel itself becomes 
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a shock absorbing member and that the column itself is recessed far 
enough down so that it cannot be the projecting element that the body 
might strike. 

Mr. Rozerts. With reference to protective paneling, I will call it 
that, I assume that you have done some work with reference to the 
best type of material, the type that would absorb a great deal of the 
shock. 

Mr. Naeter. It is pretty well recognized that a fully resilient type 
of material, like rubber, which used to be thought to be the type to use, 
is not the best material. You want a material that will crush but will 
not spring back, or at least will have a very slow spring back. 

Mr. Ispranptr. Have relatively no return. 

Mr. Frrepet. Foam rubber would not be the answer. 

Mr. Nacuxr. It is the hysteresis you want to get. 

Mr. Roperts. You have noticed some criticism in the press, prin- 
cipally coming from re and opticians, about the wrap- 
around windshields. Some have pone to the extent of saying that 
they actually are creating areas of danger because they are not con- 
structed according to the best principles of good visibility and other 
features that opticians feel should be Sadiahel 

Do you think that is a valid criticism ? 

Mr. Nacuer. That has been covered very extensively in the in- 
dustry. I am thinking particularly of a quite complete presentation 
made to the AAMVA within the last couple of months. A general 
conclusion pretty well accepted, I think, is that there was a possibility 
of distortion in a wraparound windshield greater than we had in the 
plain flat windshield, but because of the fact that the wraparound 
on the driver’s side, where it is most important, goes around an are 
with the center somewhere near where the driver is, the distortion of 
that area is not too important. 

You get a greater distortion looking across the car, past the front 
seat passenger, and that is admittedly somewhat worse than we have 
had in the past. However, that is an unimportant area from a visibil- 
ity standpoint. What you are interested in is visibility straight ahead 
and a few degrees, 10 or 15, on either side where the driver normally 
looks. You can stand quite a lot of distortion on the other side, and 
it is not considered by the glass people or by the motorcar industry 
to be important. 

Even though a wraparound glass gives more distortion than we 
have had in the past, that is more than made up by the increased 
angle of vision that is available to the driver by means of the wrap- 
around structure. 

Mr. Rogers. If you will pardon mea moment there, that is very true 
about where the driver is looking but that is not taking into considera- 
tion Washington streets. They all come in behind you. 

Mr. Nacter. For meeting those conditions, maybe we should re- 
design the human being with a few more sets of eyes. 

Mr. Rogers. Or redesign Washington, probably. 

_Mr. Roserts. I know, too, that you have probably seen some criti- 
cism, adverse I might say, with reference to tinted glass. What is 
your feeling about that? 

Mr. Nacter. Well, tinted glass admittedly gives a reduction in 
vision. There is a slight loss in night vision as a result. That phase 
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has been very completely investigated by the automobile industry 
and I think far more completely than anyone has done outside, 
The loss in visual distance where you can see an object is compara. 
tively slight, even though you can measure perhaps 10 percent 
greater loss, but that would only mean in actual driving where with 
a plain windshield you might see another object to 900 feet, you might 
reduce that to 850 feet. 

This reduction is comparatively negligible as to seeing distance at 
night. There has been some complaint from outdoor motion-picture 
operators that it distorts the color of their picture on the screen, 

Mr. Isspranprt. I think more important than the disadvantages, the 
advantages it has attained by long hours of driving in bright daylight. 
There is a much greater tendency to relax your eyes with these tinted 
types of glasses than there is in the plain glass, so that even though 
your seeing distance might be impaired slightly, your ability to 
see for greater length of time and the reduction of fatigue is much 
more important than what you might lose because of the tinted 
glass. 

Mr. Scuenok. Is it not true that most people overdrive their 
headlights anyhow ? 

Mr. Ispranpr. I would say that is true. 

Mr. Scurenck. You drive faster than you can see. 

Mr. Ispranpr. That is right. 

Mr. Naater. I think that that is true. 

Mr. Moore. I might ask Bill Sherman of AMA. We spent a lot 
of time, and I do not know how many trips we made to Florida in 
studying this problem. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM F. SHERMAN, SECRETARY OF THE 
ENGINEERING COMMITTEE, AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Suerman. In the difference in seeing distance in dynamic driy- 
ing tests, that is where the driving problem is hardest, on dark moon- 
less nights between 5 and 6 percent of seeing distance, So that actu- 
ally, it is a little less than you indicated, Larry, where the seei 
distance might be 1,000 feet, the reduction would be between 3 nal 
6 percent of that distance. The minimum seeing distance, however, 
is the thing that you are really concerned about, and under the most 
adverse type of driving conditions, and that is including a range of 
all licensable drivers, that is, those who have passed a driving test, 
the minimum seeing distance gets down to something, speaking from 
memory, of about 240 feet, which is about in line with your ability 
to stop if you are driving at 50 to 60 miles an hour, which is again 
in line with most State laws. 

So, at 50 to 60 miles an hour, you are able to detect. an obstacle 
through these windshields in time to make a stop at night, and that is 
multi a dark object in the average eyesight conditions, The dif- 
ference amounts to approximately 1.2 miles an hour, In other words, 
if driving with the so-called clear windshield, you could see well 
enough to detect an obstacle or have the necessary reaction time and 
to apply the brakes and stop, going at 60 miles an hour, with the tinted 
windshield, driving 58,2 miles an hour, you would be under the same 
comparable conditions. 
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The thing that is overlooked is that this is threshold seeing dis- 
tance. Two cars side by side with comparable drivers and the same 
speed, one of them will see the obstacle 3 to 6 percent quicker than the 
other, but after that point, in other words, after you have moved a 
few feet forward, they both see it equally well. The difference in eye 
fatigue for someone who has been driving during sunlight hours, and 
voes on into dark, that person has an advantage in rested eyes, so that 
he will be better able to stop than one who has not had the advantage 
of it. 

Mr. Moore. I think it has been pretty well disproved by the indus- 
try, along with the different administrators, that this slight difference 
isa hazard. 

Mr. SuerMan. I might add for the record, Mr. Moore, that some 
of the data or information that has been published, it has turned out 
that that has been based upon tests made with colored glass that was 
not automobile windshield material. Therefore, some erroneous con- 
clusions were drawn from it. 

Mr. McGavueuey. While you are on your feet, I wonder if you would 
mind taking a minute or two to tell the committee some of the functions 
of your engineering committee. I think it is fairly unique in industry, 
and I wonder if you could just hit a couple of the highlights to give 
the nature of how you are organized industrywide for cooperation. 
It is the Automobile Manufacturers Association, engineering advisory 
committee. All passenger-car companies are represented on it, and 
truck companies. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is a committee that consists of the vice president 
in charge of engineering or executive engineer of each one of the com- 
panies, and I would say its primary objective and the reason it was 
organized was to find a method of working directly with the public 
oflicials who in their jurisdiction, the State usually, have a direct 
responsibility for automobile safety equipment. 

A major part of its operation consists of meeting annually with an 
engineering committee from the American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators, and that committee by the way, includes the 
principal Federal agency that is concerned in these matters, the ICC 
safety engineering people, and take up subjects including many of 
those, you have discussed today, and a great many more. That. is 
working toward an understanding on our part of the problems that the 
Administrator has and answering questions on just about the same 
basis that, we are doing here today. But, also conducting some of these 
tests, for instance, those in the tinted windshield I have just referred 
to, and those on automobile headlights, and many of those on taillights 
and marker lights are conducted jointly with the administrator group. 

In addition to that, it is the industry’s primary means within the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association of exchanging information on 
technical developments, and safety developments, although there is 
another area entirely, and that is the Society of Automotive Engineers 
where standardization work on these items is conducted. 

Mr. Rozerts. I would like to break in right there. 
= — You said on passenger cars only. Did. you include 
trucks 


Mr. Suerman. I included trucks... It-is the whole field. 
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Mr. Scuencx. On this matter of headlighting, are we not develop. 
ing new sealed-beam units now which are supposedly able to cut 
through fog better? 

Mr. SHermMan. Those lamps are on use in automobiles and have 
been for the past year and a half or 2 years. The new improved 
sealed-beam headlamps are coming out now. 

Mr. Scuenok. Do you feel there is an actual advantage in those! 

Mr. SHerman. A very demonstrable advantage. It is very easy 
to show it by just taking 2 cars or cars equipped with 4 lamps, and 
driving into fog conditions, and the rays above the horizontal are cut 
off so you can see through the fog, and actually these headlamps are 
more effective than the old so-called foglamps were, because the beam 
is shielded. They are in production, and they are in use on all auto- 
mobiles and trucks in America. 

Mr. Scuenck. You mean they come as standard equipment now! 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Friepet. On all cars or trucks? 

Mr. SHerman. Cars and trucks. They are the standard lamp for 
use on all American vehicles. 

Mr. Roserts. How do you account for the fact that the trucking 
industry probably has the best safety record considered from the 
standpoint of miles traveled ? 

Mr. SuerMan. I would not pretend to be an expert on that, but 
they are professional drivers aiid have better inspection of the vehicles 
and checks before they start each driving run, and a t many related 
things that I think make it obvious. Also, the difference between a 
captain of a liner—even they have accidents—on the ocean and some- 
one running a speedboat around town. 

Mr. Roserts. Have you through your organization done any re 
search in the field of colors from the standpoint of what colors are 
best, from the standpoint of visibility, in reference to colors of cars! 

Mr. SHerman. No,sir. Wehavenot. There has been a great deal 
of work of that sort done by many ee, however. It is important, 
on the part of the investigations of most of the universities en 
in that type of visual testing work and we have worked as an industry 

roup with certain of the public groups and the Bureau of Public 
Roa s on the matter of colors for sign identification, but not in terms 


you are ee ae, 


Mr. Roserts. at about with reference to placement of highway 
signs? I mean, what is the best ght, or where is the best place in 
the city where you have junctions, for the placement of signs? Has 
any work been done in that field ? 

Mr. Suerman. That kind of work is done by people like the State 
highway departments and the Bureau of Public Roads and the w- 
versities. Right now the University of Virginia is doing very exten- 
sive work of that sort. Our assistance has been merely of a@ cooperat- 
ing type, su plying vehicles or test instrumentation, and we are not 
experts in that field. : 

. Rozerts. Do you think we may be suffering from a lack of w- 
ie in requirements ? 

Mr. Suerman. Of that I am certain, and the whole industry, along 
with, I would guess, 50 or 75 other national organizations of various 
types, are joint sponsors of such activities as the development of the 
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uniform code of traffic laws and ordinances. Obviously, one of the 

roblems is to get the local jurisdictions, cities or States or others, to 
do it that way. They frequently seem to have the idea that they have 
a better individualistic way. f 

Mr. Moore. Do you know how long it has taken to get a uniform 
license plate ? i 

Mr. Roserts. I know it has been a long time. 

Mr. Moors. We finally got it this year, and I have been working on 
that comimttee for 15 years. . 

Mr. Roserts. Well, now, of course, this is a field in which this com- 
mittee does not intend to go, except probably on the basis of recom- 
mendations to local authorities which have jurisdiction, but I speak 
of the field of licensing of drivers. Do you feel that some of our 
States are perhaps lax in examinations that they give? 

Mr. SuHerman. There again I am not an expert, but as a private 
citizen I certainly feel that that is true. 

Mr. Frrepet. We have a very good example of that in Maryland. 
They might get a license at the age of 30, and by the time they are 
50 they might lose an eye or leg or arm, but they still have their 
operator’s card. Since this committee has been formed Maryland has 
recommended to the legislative council to have reexaminations every 
3 years. 

Mr. Roserts. I will see that that fact gets in the report. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Sherman, there is one question [had inmind. You 
may not be the one to direct it to. But, as I have gathered from infor- 
mation that I received before we started this subcommittee investiga- 
tion it is my general impression that the industry does not want any 
interference by the Government if it can be avoided, and certainly I 
am in agreement with them on that. But you are confronted with this 
sort of a situation: That the several States in this country are going 
to enact safety-measure legislation, and, of course, you cannot stop 
them from doing it, because they have the licensin wer under their 
police powers to where they do not let an waeuael e ride their high- 
ways without it being in conformity to their regulations. 

Now, does your association, assuming that some safety-measure reg- 
ulations are going to be brought in through legislation, advocate the 
working out of a voluntary situation from the State standpoint, or do 
they advocate Federal legislation on it ? 

Mr. Suerman. We have always attempted, and that is one of the 
reasons for our relationship for many many years with the motor 
vehicle administrators, to deal with the problems in terms of informing 
them of what the pros and cons are, and obviously there are occasions 
when some jurisdiction enacts a law, or inaugurates a practice that is 
not standard, and the industry has to find a way to live along with it. 

But we have found that the motor vehicle is pretty much a common 
denominator in American life, and it is not likely that any legislaive 
body would enact.a piece of legislation that would be so out of line with 
the common denominator that all of their own citizens would be dis- 
commoded seriously with it. 

Mr. Rogers. One thing I had in mind, and I am sure you have dis- 
cussed it in your committee, is the enactment of legislation, we will 
say, in one State requiring certain safety devices on an automobile that 
are not required in another State. In other words, it creates a situa- 
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tion where the manufacturer may have to go to some additional 
expense in his cars that are sold in, we will say Texas, for instance, 
as compared with those sold in Oklahoma. 

Mr. Suerman. That is a problem, and we have had to live with it, 
However, I think that it is worked out well in the long run. Tum 
signals were mentioned a little while ago, directional signals, and | 
can recall one of the first jurisdictions that considered such legislation 
and the motor vehicle administrator concerned with it was in favor of 
the legislation, and I was discussing it with him, and he said his reason 
was it would eliminate left-turn accidents. I told him if he was sure 
it would eliminate left-turn accidents that was fine, but he might have 
to live with it, even if it did not. But there is a case, that State did 
not enact the legislation, but 5 or 6 others have, and as long as they have 
waited long enough so that the item is justifiable, we find it not only 
possible to go along with it, but in that case voluntarily have gone to 
the point where 95 percent of the vehicles are equipped at the factory 
now. 

The same has been true through a good many years. There are 
odd incidents that come up. One State a few years ago found it did 
not have any legislation on the books requiring a windshield wiper 
and so it passed such legislation. But at the next session they found 
that they had not covered the matter of windshields, and they did not 
require that, and so they had to pass an additional law to require that. 

Mr. Friepex. I would like to say that back in 1935 Maryland passed 
a law that all automobiles, new automobiles that would be sold, and 
they gave a year’s notice or a year after the law was enacted, had to 
have safety glass. 

That was in 1935. One of the big corporations there was fighting it, 
the bus company, and they offered an amendment that the adjoining 
window to the windshield and the adjoining window to the rear win- 
dow must have safety glass and not the others. At the next session of 
the legislature they came in and pleaded that it be so applied to all of 
their buses. 

I notice now that some States do not require, in case they break a 
windshield or a glass, replacement with safety glass. 

Mr. Suerman. You are talking about a period that is before my 
active association with this work, but it is my understanding that that 
legislation which has been passed in most States came after safety 
glass was ee well accepted as the way to solve the problem, and was 
being applied in most of all of the new vehicles. 

A big reason for the requirement being put in the laws was to make 
it pee to control replacements. 

Mr. Friepet. It was optional. You could buy an automobile with 
safety glass or without safety glass, and Maryland required that all 
new automobiles, the year after the law was enacted, have safety glass. 

Mr. Suerman. There is an instance where there was flexibility, and 
the industry was able to adapt to it. We can see some advantage 
perhaps in having some variation in State laws. There may be occa- 
sions, and I cannot cite any, of course, but there might be an occasion 
when there would be a desire to try out some new device which might 
not be permitted in one State, but there might be an op rtunity to 
try it out in another area, to find out whether it is acceptable or not. 

Mr. Rocers. Of course, manufacturers ran into one big obstacle 
when they ran into these inspection laws, which of course are recent 
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insofar as that is concerned. In other words, proper inspection and 
passage of that inspection was a condition precedent to your getting 
a license to operate that automobile in the State. 

Of course, it is a thing that has been with us a long time in relation 
to the weight situations and your length and all concerning trucks. 
We have had a tremendous amount of fuss about that. 

Mr. SuerMan. There is a tremendous amount of reciprocity in order 
not to interfere with interstate commerce. 

Mr. Rocers. We are going to run into this, and it is becoming a 
more realistic problem every year. I am just wondering what your 
association is advocating in that particularly. I think it is a tough 
one and it is going to have to be answered. 

Mr. SHerMANn. My area is concerned mostly with engineering prob- 
lems rather than this kind of question, but on the engineering side, 
we have found it quite acceptable to work on the present basis, and we 
always suggest that if there are going to be requirements written into 
laws they should be in terms of the required result, the performance, 
and not the exact device, because there may be more than one way to 
solve the problem. 

We do find that the long association with the motor vehicle admin- 
istrators, most of whom are highly respected by their State legisla- 
tures, leads to their advising the State legislature how far it seems 
to be proper to go in the public interest. 

Mr. Rogers. Does that work very well in all of the 48 States as 
far as you know ? 

Mr. SuzrMan. There are occasional problems, but they are usually 
talked out and settled. 

Mr. Moore. They are thrown on the table, I think. 

Mr. SHerMan. Most of these people realize they have a State right 
next door and if they put some regulation in, and a great deal of this 
is done by regulation rather than law, of course, the administrator 
has certain authority, and if he does something that puts them out 
of line with the neighboring State, there is friction, and they like to 
work these things out together. 

Mr. Rogers. Before the inspection laws, they would go over there 
and buy their cars, but since the inspection law, they cannot get a 
license now, you know. 

Mr. SHerman. The problem is that the automobile industry is 
strongly in favor of inspection laws. 

Mr. Rogers. I am sure of that. 

Mr. Roserts. On behalf of the subcommittee, we want to express 
our sincere thanks for your invitation to be at this beautiful spot. We 
are deeply grateful to you for the many courtesies shown to the com- 
mittee today. I think that I can say that we have had a very fruitful 
time here with you. 

I might give you a little history of the background of the resolution 
that bron the committee to its work. 

It was adopted by the full committee unanimously, and was unani- 
mously adopted by the Rules Committee and by the House. My col- 
league over on the right, Mr. Friedel, had introduced a similar 
resolution which would have provided for the creation of a special 
subcommittee, but traditionally the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee has had jurisdiction of safety accident preven- 
tion in the interstate field. 
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Throughout the years this committee has been one of the few non- 
partisan committees of the Congress. We have tried to limit some- 
what the scope of our investigation and study so as not to get into the 
fields that are traditionally and constitutionally reserved to the States 
and to the agencies of self-government. 

We do feel very definitely that there must be a reawakening on the 
part of the American people to this problem which brings tragedy to 
almost every home in the Nation. It is true that a great deal of prog- 
ress, as has been pointed out I believe by Mr. Romney here at our 
luncheon meeting, has been an aid in the field of cutting down on the 
mortality rate. I am not at all sure that this subcommittee will come 
up with any complete answers to this problem. 

It is a very baffling problem. Certainly after the movie that we 
have just seen you realize that when we attempt to change human 
nature, being what it is, we have a tremendous problem, and certainly 
we are not going to try to do that, except as it can be done through 
a better educated public and perhaps some better attempt at uniform- 
ity and certain rules and regulations which will come from the com- 
mittee perhaps on a purely advisory basis. 

Another thing I think that you might be interested in is that we 
have had the feeling from the beginning that before we attempt to 
go into the field we should come to you at the grassroots instead of 
having you come down to Washington and bring prepared statements. 
We feel that we can see your workshop and see the efforts that are 
being made by the industry first, and that we may by virtue of those 
experiences become somewhat better versed in this art which you have 
long pursued. 

I am sure that I express the sentiments of all of the members who 
were able to be here today in saying that we have been helped by our 
association with you today. We look forward to working with you 
in the field, and we certainly have every reason to believe as you have 
so well demonstrated today that we will have cooperation to the utmost 
degree from all segments of the industry. 

It has been a real pleasure to be with you, and I look forward to 
seeing you again. 

(Thereupon, at 9:15 p. m., the special subcommittee adjourned, to 
reconvene at the call of the Chair.) 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SpectaL SuBcOMMITTEE ON TRAFFIC SAFETY OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForeIGN CoMMERCE, 
Chicago, Lil. 

The special subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to adjourn- 
ment, in the caucus room of the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill., Hon. 
Kenneth A. Roberts (chairman of the special subcommittee) pre- 
siding. 

Mr. Roserts. The Special Subcommittee on Traffic Safety will come 
to order. 

The subcommittee is happy to have Mr. James P. Economos, direc- 
tor of the traffic court program of the American Bar Association, here 
with us today. You may proceed in any way you desire. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES P. ECONOMOS, DIRECTOR OF THE TRAFFIC 
COURT PROGRAM OF THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO, 
ILL. 


Mr. Economos. I would like to first express appreciation for this 
opportunity to appear before you and to tell you something about the 
work of the American Bar Association traffic-court program, and how 
it fits into the general scheme of traffic safety and traffic-law enforce- 
ment. 

Every good program has to be financed, and I think we ought to 
know before you get too far along here how we get our money to carry 
on the work that we do. 

The last fiscal year ended June 30 of 1956, this year, and we received 
an appropriation from the American Bar Association of $14,800. We 
received a grant from the Automotive Safety Foundation of $10,000, 
and one from the All-State Foundation of $10,000; from the Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Companies, $8,750; from the State Farm 
Mutual Automobile Insurance Co., $3,000; from the Farmers Insur- 
ance Group of Los Angeles, $1,500; Esso Standard Oil, $1,000; li- 
nois Agricultural Association, $1,800; and the United States Bureau 
of Public Roads, $7,500. And we have received other income to the 
extent of $14,177.79. That is broken down into approximately $10,000 
for studies and surveys that we made in the State of Indiana and sev- 
eral other cities—there was New Orleans and Saginaw, Bay City, 
Mich., and others—and the other $4,000 is reimbursable expenses re- 
celved for travel, hotel, and subsistence undertaken by the director 
or the assistant director and others on behalf of the various activities 
of the program. 
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We had a total income of $72,527.79. We expended all but $1,800 of 
that, $1,857.96. We are the orphan of the total safety movement from 
the standpoint of total budget. All of the others have a larger budget 
and have a greater span. We hope to improve that situation but not 
until we get some more help. 

I give you that preliminary statement so that you may know the 
breadth of the background from the standpoint of the interest of other 
people. We anticipate a similar set of contributions—we hope more— 
during the coming year. 

In addition to that sum of money we have received $100,000 from 
the automobile industry which has been given to the Automotive 
Safety Foundation, earmarked for what we call the American Bar As. 
sociation training-film program. We hope to get 4 films out of it, 
That money was authorized last August and we are now in practically 
the shooting-script stage. We hope to have the shooting scripts in 
Dallas 2 weeks from now so that they can be approved by the com- 
mittee. Those are for the training-film program. That is the extent 
of the financial side of our picture. 

The staff consists of a director, only two-thirds time. I still prac- 
tice law if I can get the other third of my time in. The last couple 
of years it has been difficult to do that. However, we have been able 
to work it out. I have a full-time assistant director and he wants 
to go on half-time basis because he is getting up to 65 and he does 
not think he can carry the load. 

I have a full-time administrative assistant, 3 girls, and we just lost 
another member of our staff to Michigan State University’s highway 
traffic center. 

I hope that Michigan State University Highway traffic center is on 
your agenda because I think that is an excellent place to go and see 
what a State can do through its State university. 

Mr. Roserts. Where is that located ? 

Mr. Economos. At East Lansing. This man will do in Michigan 
what the American Bar Association is trying to do nationally. I was 
a consultant to the program when they had the preliminary stages, 
and I set up the type of activity that a man full time on traffic courts 
for a State or highway traffic center should do, and it covers or dupli- 
cates a great deal of what we are doing in our program. 

We are understaffed, but you will hear that many times during the 
course of this, and I will not belabor that point. 

The program is predicated on standards, standards which have been 
prepared and have been disseminated. The standards arose through 
a meeting that was held in 1936 in Boston, at the annual meeting 
of the American Bar Association. It was an automobile insurance law 
section meeting. 2 es 

About 4 persons were paraded before the roundtable, a chief justice 
from the State of Connecticut, an Automobile Association member 
from Detroit, an insurance company executive, and a traffic safety 
expert. I do not know how many of you knew him, but Sidney Wil- 
liams was that traffic expert, who died last Sunday and was buried 
yesterday. 

At the conclusion of that set program an open forum was held, 
and through this open forum a suggestion was made, “Well, it looks 
like this problem is so bad that what we have got to find out is what 
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is wrong with the Nation’s traffic courts, and then after we find that out 
develop a set of standards or uniform procedures for them.” 

That suggestion did not die, and Mr. Damon, of the Automotive 
Safety foundation, and Mr. Williams, of the National Safety Council, 
pursued the subject until finally they got Arthur T. Vanderbilt, who 
was then practicing law in New York and is now chief justice of the 
New Jersey Supreme Court, to become actively interested in the 
program. 

Immediately upon his conclusion as president of the American Bar 
Association, he became chairman of the national committee on traffic 
law enforcement. Today it exists only as a paper organization, its two 
objectives being to produce a book which set out what were the things 
wrong with traffic courts, and that book was published and it is known 
as Traffic Courts, by George Warren. That book was presented in 
pamphlet form to the 1940 meeting of the American Bar Association. 

The sections of judicial administration, criminal law, and the junior 
bar conferences, the younger lawyers of the legal profession, consid- 
ered the report with its 57 recommendations and unanimously sent it 
to the house of delegates for approval. Those 57 recommendations are 
today the bible for the traffic-court program. 

The other phase of the National Committee for Traffic Law Enforce- 
ment was to be a companion book in the police field. Unfortunately, 
that book has gone through several phases and never has been devel- 
oped or completed. They had many other problems other than those 
that faced the courts. That is why that committee exists only as a 
paper organization today, just waiting for that book to get published. 

[ will not labor you with the 57 recommendations. I expect to have 
material here which will either give you the benefit of those recom- 
mendations or at least we can supply you with these 57 recommenda- 
tions. 

We broke these down into eight principal headings. For the pur- 
poses of your work I think that they will suffice. We think that the 57 
recommendations came down to these 8 points: 

One, that judges and prosecutors should be properly qualified 
through education and legal training for the job before them. 

Two, that ticket fixing should be eliminated. 

Three, that traffic laws and ordinances should be modernized to fit 
present needs. 

That the courtroom, its physical facilities and procedures, should 
be improved. 

That the courtroom should be dignified and impressive, and it should 
have adequate physical facilities. 

That traffic cases should be separated from all other court business, 
apart from the usual police-court business. 

That fines and penalties should be more uniform and should be im- 
partially, insofar as possible, administered. 

That the aim of the traffic court is to impress the defendant with the 
need for traffic-law observance rather than to penalize him. 

Finally, the justice of the peace system should either be improved or 
eliminated. if medication does not work, we want surgery. I would 
think that is the way to put it. 

Now, these recommendations were then implemented by the action 
of the President’s Committee for Highway Safety. The President’s 
Highway Safety Conference in 1946 was held and they followed 
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through with what was then the first technical report on traffic courts 
on a national basis through the highway-safety program. 

Then in 1949 the President’s Highway Safety Conference added to 
what we call the standards for the program, and these are the thin 
that were added; they were things that were not in the original 57 
recommendations. They were: 

That courts of record should be provided for the hearing of all 
traffic cases ; 

Two, that the word “police” should be eliminated from the name 
of any court handling traffic cases ; 

That statewide supervision and administration of all traffic courts 
-—— be placed in the chief justice of the highest appeal court in the 

tate; 

That there should be uniform rules governing procedure in traflic 
cases, and these should be promulgated by the rulemaking agency in 
the State ; 

That uniform traflic tickets, similar to those that had been devel- 
oped in Michigan under their uniform enforcement policy and those 
subsequently used statewide in New Jersey for all enforcement officers, 
should be used in every State ; 

That the salaries paid to traffic-court judges and prosecutors should 
be increased so as to be equal to those paid to judges of courts of 
general jurisdiction and to general trial jurisdiction and prosecutors 
assigned to those courts; 

That all municipalities, counties, and States should take active steps 
to improve the dignity and impressiveness of courtrooms in the trial 
of traffic cases ; and then, finally, they asked : 

That the American Bar Association should continue its support 
of the program to improve traffic courts and if possible to increase 
this activity. 

Those eight points were added to what were known as the ABA 
traffic-court program. 

Subsequent to that, and this is 1949, in 1951 the Conference of 
Chief Justices of the State Supreme Courts met in San Francisco, 
I think, and adopted what was a 16-point program. It was their 
traffic-court program which we are continuing to promote. 

Except for the first and last recommendations, the other 14 were 
all within the general program as I have outlined it up to this point. 
The principal and major additions were these : 

One, that there was an increasing need—or there was a need be- 
cause of the increasing highway tool for more persons or defendants 
to appear in person in traffic court, that judges give each defendant 
more individual attention, and that they take into consideration the 
circumstances under which each offense had been committed, and that 
they give more adequate penalties for the offense that had been com- 
mitted. 

The recommendation went on to say that if necessary there should 
be more judges and prosecutors assigned to traffic courts. 

The next recommendation which was in addition was that all judges 
of these traffic courts should be lawyers. That went a step further 
than the American Bar program itself, but they came out flatfooted 
for the proposition that anyone handling a traffic case should be 4 
lawyer. 
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Finally, they added the recommendation that there should be annual 
judicial conferences of all judges trying traffic cases and that their 
attendance at these conferences should be mandatory. 

As of this date, if we were to set up a program of standards, these 
would be the three principal sources for the standards. 

We then break down the balance of the program into three other 
phases or three other principal phases. One is the training of per- 
sonnel. That is the upgrading of the people who have something to 
do with the traffic court. The other one is the studies and surveys 
which are being made which in effect is upgrading or improving the 
structure, or the court structure, whether it be on a statewide basis, or 
on a local basis, and that is done through a field service which I will 
outline later. And I skip both training and studies here for the time 
being to go to the fourth one, and that is what we might call our 
award program or recognition program. 

Since 1948, the American Bar Association has joined with the Na- 
tional Safety Council in preparing this annual inventory of traffic 
safety activities. As a result of that, we have been conducting an 
annual inventory of traffic courts, and there will be extra copies of 
these and I will pass these around so you can see it. 

This has been going on since 1948. On the basis of 

Mr. Roserts. Would you like to introduce this for the record ? 

Mr. Economos. Yes, sir; I would. 

Mr. Roserts. Without objection, that will be made a part of the 
record. 
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(The document referred to is as follows :) 


ZOR-p 


TRAFFIC COURTS (othe: courts having jurisdiction over trafic cms ) 


, Report for the CITY of 
ANNUAL INVENTORY OF 


CITY TRAFFIC SAFETY I) ee (St) 

ACTIVITIES 
This report will be your entry 
in the Annual American Bar 
Association Traffic Court 
Award Program. 
Recognition is given for prog- 
ress achieved in improving pro- 
cedures -and practices during ; 

DEADLINES: Y our complete report, all nine sections, should reach 


the current Bar Association the National Safety Council by: 


year. February 10, 1956, for cities under 50,000 
March 10, 1956, for cities of 50,000 and over 





SPECIAL NOTE—A separate report Is to be prepared by or with the essistonce of jedge or proseceting attorney 
heding Suiedhelion ousr tretic comme. ge cock cont 


Name and address of Judge presiding over court during 1955: 


SD cneetpmententesiitienins dnilsaginepsipipmeneanmmnnpnemeninnbniaineN 


(Name) (Address) 


(Name) (Address) 
Name(s) and address(es) of Prosecuting Attorney(s) assigned to traffic court during 1955: 


1. 
(Name & Title) (Address) 


(Name & Title) (Address) 


I. GENERAL INFORMATION AND STATISTICS 


A. What other courts have jurisdiction over Traffic Cases in your city? 
1 — Is it a Court of Record? Yes []; No [. 
2. cumemnstnnhesiessshsintainintacinininiliaieiaiiiianiicn TO Te Se eer Caren Gee 
Dunisinicemensintinssiincttiarsiaiialniamicinnmiiniinninas Oh 2 Geek et Baal? te Cy ies 


. Does your city separate the trial of traffic cases from other offenses by using: (check one only) 
Full-time Trafhc Court? Yes{]; No(]. 
. Full-time Trafhe Branch, division or part of a multiple Judge Court? Yes[(; NeT], 
. Special Traffic Court Sessions Daily? Yes (]; No []). 
ioe Traffic Court Sessions one day or more? Yes{]; No[]. If “yes” how many days per week ?__ oa 
No special or full-tune traffic court? [J 
. Were Special Trafic Court Night Sessions held? Yes[]; No (7. If “yes” how many nights per week? 
. Total number of traffic cases heard by the court during 1955 (do not include cases processed by Violations Bure) 
—__________._ How many were appealed in 1955? 
. Did your Traffic Court have in operation during 1955 a Traffic Court Violations Bureau? Yes]; No[]. 
1. If “yes” give total number of Traffic offenses processed by the Bureau 
(a) Of these, how many were moving violations?__.._._._ 
(b) Of these, how many were parking violations? 
2. If no traffic court violations bureau exists please explain what. system if any was used for payment of penalty withot 
appearance of defendant for trial (such as bail forfeitures or collateral deposits. ) 
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If “yes did the court establish the Bureau under its rule-making power without State Legislation or City Ordinance? 
Yes); No{)- 
(a) If not, please explain under what other authority it was established: 


_ Does the judge have exclusive jurisdiction over the Bureau? Yes (]; No [7]. 
(a) If “no,” under whose jurisdiction is the bureau, explain: 
_ Are defendants who appear at the Bureau required to sign a plea of guilty and waiver of trial? Yes{1]; No[[). 
(a) If “no,” are there any other requirements, explain: 
._ Is the schedule of penalties used in the Bureau established by the Judge? Yes 1]; No[]. 
(a) If “no,” by whom established, explain: 
(b) Does the schedule of penalties make provision for increasing penis for second and third offenders of moving 
violations? Yes[1]; No{(]. Non-moving violations? Yes; No(]. 
(c) Does schedule of ties vue mandatory court appearances after third or fourth offense of moving or non- 
moving violations? Yes{]; No[7). 
F. Of defendants notified to appear in Traffic Court during 1955, what percentage failed to appear on first trial? 
1. If more than 10%, explai 


2. Is the failure to appear itself treated as a separate violation of the traffic laws? Yes []; No [. 


G. May defendants in traffic cases request jury trials? Yes 1]; No[]. 
1. If “yes,” how many jury trials were held during 1955? 
2. How many jury trials were cases of driving while under the influence of intoxicating liquor or drugs? 


H. Were all juveniles of driver license age tried in Traffic Court during 1955? Yes]; No{. 
1. If “yes” did you hold separate juvenile sessions? Yes[]; No[). 
2, If “no” did Juvenile court handle them? Yes(; No[]. 
(a) If “no” explain: enacted 


|. TRAFFIC COURT TRIAL PROCEDURE 


A. Has'the court adopted any rules to govern procedures to be followed in trial of traffic cases?* Yes []; No [. 
1. If “yes,” please attach a copy of rules to this report. 
2. Has the Supreme Court of your state promulgated uniform rules of procedure for a ttaffic court? Yes []; No [J 


. Is a calendar of cases (court call) prepared in advance of the trial call and made available to defendants and attorneys? 
Yes F); No (. 

. Does the judge cooperate with the police department in making provision for each traffic officer to have a certain day 
on which his traffic cases may be tried? Yes [(]; No [J. Certain hours? Yes []; No [7]. 

. Must all defendants appear in person at traffic trials? Yes]; No[]. 
(a) If “no,” explain: 

._ Is it possible for a defendant in a contested case to request and obtain an immediate trial on first hearing? Yes []; 
BD Th sen Fah erent eeernterene tag nee 

. If defendant required to appear fails to appear, what happens?__ 

. If warrants are issued, explain who is in charge of them and who serves the warrants: 





Is traffic court opened with a ceremony? Yes []; No LJ. 
(a) If “yes,” describe court opening: 


. Does the judge make appropriate remarks about traffic safety at each traffic session? Yes]; No[]. 
BO UR ee i irrettctcittenticcnentenseeriniemeni 


Are the defendants instructed as to their constitutional rights, court procedure, and the effect of a plea of “guilty” or “not 
guilty” by one of the following methods: 

1. Individual instruction to each defendant? Yes []; No [7). 

2. Distribution of printed matter containing this information? Yes [; No [). 

3. Opening remarks by the judge before hearing individual cases? Yes [1]; No [J. 

4, Please describe any other method used__._.»__ 


F. Who administers the oath to police officers, defendants and witnesses? [1] Clerk [J Judge [] Other 
1. Is the oath administered: [Individually ; [5] Collectively ? 
= by a pommmneded by the American Bar Association can be found in Appendix C of the 1949 President's Highway Safety Conference Report 
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2. Are defendants and witnesses examined: 
(J While all are standing?; [] While witness in witness chair and others standing?; [1] While witness in witness 
chair and others seated? ; [1] Other method, if any?__—___ 
lll. OTHER TRAFFIC COURT PERSONNEL 
A. Was a prosecuting attorney regularly assigned to Traffic Court during 1955? Yes); No[]. 
1. Did he present evidence in all moving violation traffic cases tried during 1955? Yes [1]; No[]. 
2. Did prosecutor have an opportunity to familiarize himself with evidence prior to trial? Yes]; No[]. 
3. If no prosecutor is assigned, how was prosecution handled? 
B. Does the court have other court personnel available? Yes]; No(]. 
1. If “yes,” were there [1] Clerks; (] Bailiffs; (] Court Reporter; (] Other? 
2. Are these elected or appointed?__......._____If appointed, by whom? 
3. Are these subject to the exclusive supervision and control of the Judge? Yes [1]; No [7]. 
(a) If “no,” i 


. TRAFFIC COURT ADMINISTRATION 


A. Was the traffic violation ticket (Notice) (Summons) (Citation) in quadruplicate? Yes []; No (J. 
1. Hf “no,” please 
2. Was one copy’ of the traffic violation ticket also used as the complaint? Yes (1; No (J. 
3. Did the judge prescribe by order of court or rule of court the form of traffic ticket to be used? Yes (); No [). 
Ce a FE recente 
B. Are you using the uniform traffic ticket recommended by the American Bar Association and the President's Highway 
Safety Conference? Yes]; No[]. If “no” have you considered its adoption? Yes]; No[]. 


C. By whom and in what manner are traffic tickets issued to police officers? (Describe fully) : 


By whom and in what manner are traffic tickets audited? 


2. Is the audit report published? Yes []; No (J. If “yes,” where and how published ? 
3. Are traffic tickets subject to supervision and audit by the State Supreme Court? Yes [7]; No[. 


. Is there 2 Driver's Violator record system maintained by the court? Yes); No(). 
Boe eT Ite iccenetsennninrennetentnananibininiteneees pacdadanenteeoepaietie 
2. Is this record local? Yes{); No[[). Statewide? Yes; No[]. 


. TRAFFIC COURT ENVIRONMENT 
A. Is the traffic court located in the same building with other courts of your city? Yes (J; No (7). 


B. oe ana Yes (1); No D. 


. Check if your court has any of the following persons involved in traffic cases from the court; 
(() Elevated judges bench; 1 American flag di se Cons Counsel table: [} Witness chair: () Suitable accommods 
tions for oe a ae Set aay: oF banter hata OD Well venti 
lated; [1] Soundproof from outside noise; Cie ia tod 

< Moo kee Ue ck oe eng es Wil oy pmaes ovat oy 

3. How many fixed seats available to spectators? 


were the last steps taken to improve the physical appearance of your court room ?_ 
. What improvements were made? 
If none, are improvements needed? Yes]; No (7). 


D. Does the judge have private chambers? Yes[7]; No[/). 

Are they accessible without first entering the court room? Yes) 

Are they well appointed with desk, chair, etc. ? Yes 

Do they contain a law library? Ye 
Ye 
Ye 

Are they used by the judge? Ys 

To be answered only if court has clerk) Is the clerk's office separate from the court room? Yes[}; No[]). 

If “yes,” is it adjacent to or readily accessible from the court room? Yes}; No{]. 

2. Does it contain the traffic court violations bureau? Yes[]; No[]. 

” where is that bureau located? 


PY PyvNrr 


~~ 
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F. Does the court have available one of the following: [] Blackboard; [] Traffic Board; [] Magnetized Board; [1] Other 


1. Were electrical recording devices used to report proceedings? Yes[]; No[]. 


. TRAFFIC COURT PENALIZATION—EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES (To be answered by the judges only) 
A. After finding of guilty and before assessing fine or penalty, did you have available the violator’s record of previous 
convictions? Yes {1}; No[). 
1. 16. “yen? explain. tees affect tBie hes.on the. penalty qusened 
. During the trials did you attempt to ascertain whether the violations committed by the individual were due to: 
1. Lack of mental or physical capacity to drive? Yes; No{(]. 
(a) If “yes,” what corrective penalty did you prescribe__ 
2. Lack of knowledge of driving techniques and tules of the road? Yes]; No. [. 
(a) If “yes,” what corrective penalty did you prescribe 
$. Lack of respect for traffic laws? Yes EF); No[D. 
Cal). Faas UID, COOIINE, BR PIR IUCN ii ececicssienenipeinnncipnssipcnigsinitnlintp siege ciara 
. Do you explain the teason for your decision to defendants (having in mind the 3 groups under B)? Yes[]; No[). 


1. If “yes,” please explain__ 
. Does the Judge have authority to suspena or revoke driver licenses or privileges? Yes 1]; No(). 

1. If “Yes” does this authority include the following offenses (Please check): Reckless Driving(]}; Driving under in- 
fluence {1}; Leaving scene of accident [1]; Speeding []; Stop sign[]; Red lights[]; Other state violations[]; Mu- 
nicipal traffic ordinance violations (7). 

If “No” do you make recommendations for action by Driver License Authority? Yes[]; No{). 

If “No” explain 
Do you impose jail penalty for conviction of operating while under suspension or revocation? Yes{]; No{]. 

If “No” 

Is there « point system used by judges or driver licease authority? Yes; No{]. 

RE SE acer lnpctneenenes gene cine 
id i have during 1955 a traffic violators school for drivers? Yes); No(j. For pedestrians? Yes]; No{]. 

If “yes,” was it helpful?___.__....._ If “no,” what did you undertake or promote to secure improve- 

" ment of drivers appearing in your court?___. 
. What did you inaugurate or undertake in 1955 to achieve greater voluntary observance by violators appearing in your 
COURIER lc ieseecneretiereecrenicenteeempmpetiecneenyesomers 








i oe es 





. CONFERENCES 

A. List the traffic court or other judicial conference (s) attended by the judge in 1955: 

B. List the traffic court or other judicial conference(s) attended by prosecutor in 1955: 

C. List prior conference(s) attended by either. 

. PROGRESS 

A. What improvements were made during 1955 in traffic court procedures and practices which beneficial to traffic 
law enforcement not-covered by the foregoing or about which additional information should be given. (Give informa- 
tion on separate sheet and attach.) 

B. What has the judge and/or prosecutor done to acquaint the general public with the court's relationship to the city-wide 
trafhe accident a program? (() Speeches; [7] Radio talks; [7] Television programs; [7] Newspaper interviews; 
( Magazine articles ; (7) Other. 

C. Has the local Bar Association participated in programs concerning traffic courts? Yes[]; No{(). 
Is “yee @UpMM Se i 

D. Has the public supported the activities of the court? Yes F); No[). 
If “yes” explain. sipethccanevabiiias ciaieainenninietiines: 


IX. WHAT SUGGESTIONS DO YOU HAVE FOR IMPROVING TRAFFIC COURT ACTIVITIES IN YOUR CITY? 





X. EXHIBITS. The following exhibits must be bound separately. Do not include with exhibits for other sections. 


Eau (Pull credit earned only when required exhibits are submitted. {f sot previously submitted, please furnish). 


Schedule of Goes used Sab ft eS oe. gS Oe 
¥ oon) vommary of welkc coon eiliver pine aastanttte 
( ticket, if separate) 


e~ayerrr 
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Mr. Economos. The annual inventory has reached more than 50 
percent of the cities over 10,000 in population since 1947. The per- 
centage of those participating in this inventory has increased. It has 
increased in the same proportion as the other sections of the annual 
inventory for traffic safety activities which you will hear more about 
this afternoon from the National Safety Council representatives. 

We carry on this part of the inventory as a part of their program, 
but this is independently our section, too. 

As a result of this inventory, we have made»grades, and we have 
used those for determining progress. Contrary to the practice that 
existed at that time in the National Safety Council, we did not give 
any recognition for having achieved a satisfactory status. We gave 
an award on the basis of progress during the year. 

In other words, you could be the last place city one year, and if you 
moved up and had done something with respect to improving your 
own local situation, that recognition, if measured against others who 
were making similar progress, was the most outstanding in your pop- 
ulation group, you received an award. 

So you could theoretically be a way down in the center of your 
group and still be recognized for trying. 

I would like to state here that we have always adhered to that, and 
we think that it has done a great deal, because frequently the cities 
that received an award for having made some progress went on to com- 
plete the job later because they were so surprised to be recognized for 
having done something. It seemed to have been a very good psycho- 
logical thing for us to have done. 

We have graded, as of the last year, 1,198 cities, and that includes 
330 cities between 5,000 and 10,000 population which are now being 
brought into this picture. 

There are approximately 1,400 cities over 10,000. Of the 1,400 
cities over 10,000 we have graded over 800 cities in that group. I do 
not have that complete breakdown, but it will be part of the exhibit 
which you will get from the National Safety Council. 

We grade more cities than they do, because we send out an inde- 
pendent distribution after they send theirs out, and we have several 
cities—for instance, New York City does not participate in the annual 
inventory but they do send us a traffic-court report. 

As a result of this coe of recognition, we have made awards. 
Last year we made awards to some 18 cities on the basis I have out- 
lined. I will submit for your records a copy of the award report for 
last year, but at this moment I will read the cities that were recognized. 

Chicago, Ill., New York, N. Y., Washington, D. C., Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Milwaukee, Oakland, Memphis, Fort Worth, Roch- 
ester, Arlington, Mobile, Amarillo, Springfield, Ohio, Hammond, 
Ind., Inglewood, Calif., Warsaw, Wis., Warburton, Kearny, N. J., 
Ironwood, Mich, University Park, Tex, and then we also gave special 
mention to those cities which have done a good job in the past and 
are continuing to do a good job because once they have reached 
the top they have no place to go, but they ought not to be left out. 

So Detroit, Mich., Los Angeles, Portland, Oreg., Columbus, Ohio, 
Denver, Colo., Akron and Toledo, Oklahoma City, Kansas City, Mo., 
and Pasadena, Calif., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mr. Frrepet. Does Maryland or Baltimore cooperate? 
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Mr. Economos. Yes; they do, but the year in which they made 
progress—they got an award about 3 years ago, or 2 or 3 years ago, 
but in erder to get another one they have got to do a lot more. It is 
progress, it is not status. In other words, if you reach the top, you 
have no place to go but we do give special mention to those. Unfortu- 
nately, that hassle that developed last year did not do any good. 

Mr. Roserts. I am glad you have honored the subcommitee in mak- 
ing an award to Amarillo, Tex. Mr. Rogers, I am sure, will appreciate 
that fact. I hope they will keep the good work going. 

Mr. Economos. We appreciate them doing as much as they can. 

Mr. Rogers. How long ago was that? 

Mr. Economos. Last year, last August. 

Mr. Rocers. They have done a lot of work on traffic in that whole 
section. 

Mr. Economos. You have a long way to go, but you were doing 
things, and that is why you got an award. Having done some- 
thing, it was not fair in comparison with other cities in your group 
not to recognize them. That is what we are doing. For instance, 
there are a lot of places that are doing things, but in comparison, the 
amount of activity you did, you were far ahead. 

Mr. Rocers. What was the nature of that, was it changing your 
street operations ¢ 

Mr. Economos.. This is strictly on courts, the operation in the courts. 
The annual inventory of traffic safety activities goes into 10 phases, 
and we are only 1 of the 10, and this is an independent—and we con- 
sider this an independent operation, but for administration, distri- 
bution, and collation, and all of the other things that go with running 
an pyres program, the National Safety Council does all of the 
legal work. 

Mr. Frrepev. Getting back to Baltimore, we just inaugurated night 
traflic courts in Baltimore. 

Mr. Economos. Yes; there is quite a bit of interest in that night 
traflic court program. 

Mr. Frrepex. And then they have a teen-age court. 

Mr. Economos. The teen-age court is what got them the award. 
But the night court is a problem that a lot of people are interested in, 
but it is not as popular, as our tabulation can show you, as people 
would expect. 

Now, the award program is necessarily based on the standards. 
That is why I took that up at this time. 

Now, we go into the two aspects of the traffic court problem which, 
no matter how you slice it, you get back to that... You have to have a 
structure _ which to gage your activity for the administration of 
justice, and that structure is only as good as the personnel that are 
put in to run it. 

We have to have a two-pronged attack on the problem from the 
standpoint of improving the administration of justice. 

To accomplish that, we have this training program. Actually, there 
are schools for judges and prosecutors. ‘They are an outgrowth of 
what I might call the first 5-year period of this program. Through 
the war years, starting December 1, 1942, and up through the end of 
the war, and some few months afterwards, the American Bar Associa- 
tion promoted, along with the National Safety Council as our active 
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partner at that time—they are no longer our active partner—1-day 
traffic court conferences. We have these in all of the States except 
four and in the District of Columbia. 

These 1-day traffic court conferences were designed to make the pro- 
fession, the judges, the — and others aware of the fact that there 
was a traffic court problem which was important in coping with the 
traffic accident-prevention activities of the community. 

Because it was the war years, and because the initial money came 
out of a war fund to conserve manpower for war power, we always 
included two subjects in these meetings. One was the military violator 
and the warworker problem. 

I do not have to remind you about what was taking place at these 
times. We killed too many men in uniform during the war years on 
our streets and highways because of the lack of respect for traffic laws 
and the general exhilaration of the wartime spirit which was not 
curbed, and what have you. 

As a result of those 1-day meetings we contacted some 15,000 people. 
We received cooperation from governors, and we tried to have the 
Governor call the conference, and we had the chief ga of the 
State supreme court open the conference, and we had the attorney 
general come in and tell the problem as it existed in the State, and 
then we outlined the problems surrounding the traffic court, and then 
we had these two main subjects for the rest of the day, and open forum 
discussions. 

As a result of those meetings, there was quite a period of time just 
bouncing around from one State to the other, we received requests 
from judges who participated to do more than just give them a 
quick once-over in a 1-day meeting. We studied the problem, and in 
May of 1947 I wrote an article, Schools for Traffic Court Judges, and 
at the same time the Kemper interests put up some money with the 
Traffic Institute for a similar endeavor. 

We started the first regional traffic court conference for judges and 
rosecutors at New York University when Arthur T. Vanderbilt was 
ean of the law school. 

From July of 1947 to the present date, we have held four regional 
traffic court conferences each year. We had a midwestern conference 
at Northwestern University Law School, and the tenth one is coming 
up this fall, October 15 to 19. 

We have divided the western conference between the University of 
California at Berkeley, and the University of Southern California in 
Los Angeles. 

We split the southern conference between Tulane, Emory University, 
and the University of Alabama. 

We have the northeastern conference between New York University, 
Yale, and Northeastern University. 

Within a very short time after developing these regional confer- 
ences, which are 5 days in length, 9 a. m. on Monday to 5 o'clock 
every day until Friday at 5 o’clock at the end of the week—they are 
not junkets, they are tough — arrangements. We give them a 
thorough basic understanding of the traffic problem, and implement 


that with special subjects for their discussion, such as estimatin 
speed, radar measurement of speed, skid-mark measurement of ; 
and demonstrations for that purpose, and some training films, and 
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something on chemical tests for intoxication and the use of them, 
and uniform vehicle code, and model traffic ordinances; and we will 
supply for the benefit of the committee a model program as used at 
one of these traffic court conferences. 

The 5-day meetings then generated what we call our State confer- 
ences, and this last year we had 22 State conferences. We started with 
Vermont, Indiana, Texas, and—I should give you the place. The 
attorney general’s conference of Vermont, the Purdue University con- 
ference in Indiana, University of Texas, Vanderbilt at Tennessee, 
Michigan State University at East Lansing, and the North Dakota 
conference by the attorney general, the University of Washington, 
and the Florida conference in the University of Florida, and the New 
York conference at the University of Syracuse, and the University 
of Georgia, and the University of Illinois. 

We had some more besides those at this time. I do not have them 
listed, but we have had other meetings. We average about two State 
conferences a month. 

The financing of these regional 5-day conferences is through a regis- 
tration fee, the net proceeds of which are split between the ABA, the 
traffic institute, and the law school which puts on the conference. The 
State conference, on the other hand, we participate in and work alon 
with the traffic institute on the basis of reimbursement of travel, hotel, 
and subsistence. That is that $4,000 item I was talking to you about. 

The average number of persons who attend these conferences vary 
from 50 to 100 in a State conference, and somewhere between 40 to 50 
on a regional conference, and we are always faced with a dilemma. 
The teaching program requires not more than 40, and yet you want 
to get as many as you can to a conference if they can get their com- 
munity to pay their way. 

Mr. Roserts. May I interrupt there. How are these participants 
selected ? 

Mr. Economos. It is a general mail invitation through the uni- 
versity to every judge and every prosecutor who is on the rolls of that 
particular State as having been qualified and it includes the justices of 
the peace, and it includes police magistrates, and it includes laymen 
as well as members of the bar, and frequently our conferences will be 
75 percent laymen and 25 percent lawyers. You will be amazed to 
learn—you probably know it—but we even have laymen in one of the 
largest cities in this country, Philadelphia, Pa., sitting in as magis- 
trates on traffic cases. Up until a short time ago, the city of Peoria, 
another city over 100,000, had a layman sitting. 

Right today I would say that we have very few laymen outside of 
Philadelphia, and maybe 1 or 2 other cities—Phoenix has a city mag- 
— that is a layman—where we find that there are lawyers in those 
places. 

Cities under 100,000, I would say on a nationwide basis, that the 
number of laymen will reach almost 75 percent in the lower popula- 
tion groups. They are trying traffic cases and that is what makes this 
problem difficult. 

A 3-day conference is not enough for a layman to absorb the amount 
of information that is required from the standpoint of the administra- 
tion of justice, or from the standpoint of traffic law enforcement or 
community programing for building public support to obtain volun- 
tary observance, 
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If we have a weakness in our program, it is our inability to reach 
these laymen in sufficient numbers frequently enough to make the 
impact that is required. 

You may be interested in learning that because of that we are going 
to shift our promotional activity to trying to develop as many State 
programs as we can where either a law school or a State bar association 
or a court administrator or a university such as Michigan State Uni- 
versity, will hire a man just full time on traffic to do that constant 
travel, research, and field activity and training that is ay in these 
particular States. We hope to get enough money to bring enough 
people from each of these States to develop one person in each State 
to handle this phase of the overall accident problem. 

Now, there are many facets to this problem dealing with laymen. 
The most important thing is the inability to discipline them. Every 
layman is “Your Honor,” and once he gets to be “Your Honor,” he 
is a judicial island all by himself. He becomes isolated from every- 
body else. 

This problem of training is a long pull, but I cannot see any way of 
escaping it. There is nothing that is taught in law school at the pres- 
ent time to lawyers to prepare them to be a traffic court judge. Asa 
matter of fact, when we leave law school, what we are prepared for 
is to be a Supreme Court judge. That is all, except for the lack of 
experience. 

Mr. Rogers. Would you expound on what you think that they need 
to know that is not being taught at law school now ? 

Mr. Economos. Things that are not being given to a law student 
in law school with respect to the traffic court problem are, first of all, 
the law relating to the control and regulation of motor vehicles. 
There is no separate course on that. I do not know that it is feasible 
todo it. I think it is something that ought to be done after law school 
because not everybody is going to get into this type of work. 

The other things are this: There is not enough stress being made in 
current courses, such as in constitutional law and in municipal law, 
where the illustration is used on constitutional questions or municipal 
regulations are not in the field of traffic. 

n other words, it is just as easy to take a traflic problem and use 
it as an illustration of a constitutional question as it is to take some- 
thing that is nontraflic. That could be done, 

The things that cannot be taught in law school but which should be 
made available to those who want to know are the housekeeping 
activities of a court. Most persons feel that all the judge has got 
to do is put on the robe and get announced and ascend the bench and 
call the first case and at the end of the docket he is through and the 
gavel raps and he is ushered out and he takes off the robe and that is 
all that a judge has got to do. 

There are many housekeeping activities connected with running a 
court. They get to be more voluminous as you have less help. The 
fellow who needs the most help is the single judge with no help, such 
as the justice of the peace and the police magistrate. Those are things 
that you could not get in law school, and I doubt that you could teach 
them because they are individual problems to individual courts. 

Mr. Rogers. Basically, you are advocating a policy of changing the 
law rather than moving this over into the very repugnant realm, to me, 
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of administrative practices that we are falling into more and more 
every day. I think traffic courts have been leading the way, in many 
instances; is that not true ¢ 

Mr. Economos. We are fighting that trend, because we have found— 
and this is the thing that keeps us going as strongly as any single thing 
that we are doing—that you can take a layman and after about three 
conferences you can get about as good administration of justice from 
that layman when he concentrates on handling traffic cases properly 
as you can from anyone. But it takes experience plus conference, and 
experience plus conference, because he can only absorb so much at a 
time. 

Mr. Rogers. That is assuming that he has a proper prosecutor-de- 
fense counsel to present the case. 

Mr. Economos. That is correct. If he has assistance, he can do 
that. 

Mr. Rogers. We have had your justice of the peace thing, and that 
interested me, in Texas, and we had two justices of the peace located 
within a few feet of each other in the same town because of popula- 
tion. Now, I think one of the big dangers that you have, and I want 
to know what you feel about it, is too much association between arrest- 
ing officers and the judge in many of these situations. Now we had 
a situation there where you could take the complaint to either justice 
and if the justice did not fine the man a sufficient amount of money, 
in the eyes of the arresting officer, he would not take him any more 
business. 

Mr. Economos. We ran into that in a little more vicious cycle in 
Indiana. The justice of the peace had a limit on the fine, I think up 
to $25. The city court could go up to $500. So the State trooper, de- 
pending on the circumstances with respect to your case, could select 
the $25 maximum fine court, or the $500 maximum court, which is 
another angle to the same thing. 

Mr. Rogers. We had a justice of the peace down there—and I want 
to tell you the story because it is a good traffic story and it is true. 
I was serving as district attorney and I was over in town one day 
and they were having this trial and I knew all of the people involved. 
They had this trial and the defendant had pleaded not guilty, and 
they had a trial and they waived a jury and decided to let the justice 
decide. When they got through, the justice of the peace was told 
that it was time for him to rule. So he brought himself up to his 
full height, as far as he could go, and he says, “This is the sorriest 
presented case I have ever had brought in this court. The county at- 
torney does not know anything about it, and the defense man does not 
know anything about it and the witnesses know less. But that is not 
going to keep me from deciding it. The night that incident happened, 
I had presence of mind enough to go out there and view that thing, 
and I have known how I was going to decide this all of the time,” 
and he proceeded to fine the defendant $25. 

This is a pretty good point, I think. That is, talking about the 
knowledge of the lawyers and the policemen insofar as law is con- 
cerned. I went down one morning to try a case and had a fellow 
charged with obsolete driving. So I got the policeman and I said, 
“What in the world is this,” and he said “You told us to get it out 
of the book, and that is what it was. I brought him in here and I 
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charged him with negligent driving and you told me that the courts had 
ruled that out as unconstitutional, and I knew he knew a little more 
about the law than I did, so I just went and got the book and that js 
what it says in the book, and you told us to use that book.” 

So I said, “Let us see the book,” and he got the book out, and sure 
enough, it had a little writeup in this book, produced by the State 
authority for highway patrolmen, and it said, in view of the fact that 
the court of criminal appeals had held this statute unconstitutional, 
it was customary now to charge these drivers under an obsolete speed 
law, so he charged him with obsolete driving. 

I said, “What did he say,” and he said, “I thought I knew a little 
bit about traffic laws, but that is one I did not know about. I will 
have to make a bond and come back in the morning.” 

Mr. Economos. This problem about who makes a good judge, | 
think that I covered it in a rather simple way some time ago, and 
I would like to quote it because I think that it sets it out pretty well 
as to lawyers versus laymen. 

The lawyer versus layman controversy that has taken place in some 
States recalls a question asked of the football coach about whether 
he preferred a good player who was a small man or a good player 
who wasa largeman. The answer obviously is the larger good player. 
The same line of reasoning applies to the problem whether or not 
a person should be required to have legal training. The chance ofa 
legally trained person becoming a good judge would appear to be 
greater, other things being com 

The layman who possesses all of the high attributes required of a 
judge is still under a handicap because of his lack of legal training. 
Once a layman jumps this hurdle, he usually fills the judicial position 
in a creditable manner. 

Now if you have the qualities of integrity, honesty, seerenee and 
temperament, and all of the other things that go to make up a good 
judge, the layman can acquire the judicial knowledge in the field of 
traffic a lot easier than he can in any other field of law and he can 
make a fairly good judge, but he cannot do it alone. He has to 
have a manual, which he can use as a constant guide, and he has 
to have conferences at which he can ask the questions about the 
things that are bothering him, and he can get rid of these idiosyn- 
crasies about being an omnipotent judicial ee in his own bailiwick 
by meeting with others and having a closer understanding of the 
problem. 

Now, that does not mean that we feel that the problem can be 
solved through training alone. We still believe that if you have a 
lawyer available, you have an opportunity which does not exist if 
you do not have the lawyer available. 

The length of time in teaching them judicial principles is shortened 
— you can concentrate on the special problems that arise out of 
trafiic. 

Mr. Rogers. And you have a disciplinary checkrein on a lawyer 
which you do not have on the layman. 

Mr. Economos. That is correct. 

Mr. Friepet. Do you find many traffic courts throughout the coun- 
try that have prosecutors and defense attorneys ? 
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Mr. Economos. I can answer that question on the basis of the 1954 
statistics which I have here. I do not think it will take too long to 
vive you that answer. 
~ There is one catch in these statistics, a lot of them will answer that 
question and say that they have them available, but getting them to 
sit in that court and do the job is another thing, as far as municipali- 
ties are concerned. 

Mr. Frrepe. The only time they have a states attorney or ne 
there is where there is drunken driving or manslaughter. Other than 
that, they do not have them. 

Mr. Economos. And Stanley Sheer does not want him around be- 
cause he slows down the procedure in the courtroom. 

Mr. Rogers. That is streamlining it into an administrative deal, 
where we are talking every day about protecting American institu- 
tions and going headlong into the continual administrative practices 
that have been going on and robbing people’s rights for years. This 
is one of the lead situations right here. 

Mr. Economos. That is exactly right, and that is important. 

This is an exhibit which we prepared for our committee of the traffic 
court conferences that have been held during this fiscal year. We 
would like to pass it around for examination. 

Mr. Frievev. I would like to ask you a question. In your opening 
statement you said something about eliminating the police names. 

Mr. Economos. The name of “police” from the name of the court. 
That is instead of calling it a “police court,” calling it a “city court,” 
a “town court,” or “village court,” or by some other name. In other 
words, this is not a court for police. 

Mr. Friepew. We have a traffic court in Baltimore, and I thought 
you meant eliminating the names of policemen. 

Mr. Economos. Oh, no. 

Mr. Frrepev. Then you mentioned about $100,000 that you are going 
to use for four films. What do you hope to prove with the films! 

Mr. Economos. These are to be used as training films in the traffic 
court conferences, and they are to implement the State traffic court 
conferences. They are to take a judge who comes to a conference and 
he wants to reproduce the information he received and he can take 
these 4 films and base a program, say 4 evenings over a period of 
time, on each one of these films. One will be on the traffic problem, 
and one will be on traffic court procedure, and one will be on corrective 
and educational penalties, and the other one will be on the administra- 
tion of a court. 

Mr. Frrepen. Mostly for the magistrates and the judges. 

_ Mr. Economos, Yes, sir; training films which will be faithful to the 
instruction they receive, and give uniformity of interpretation of the 
information, 

Mr. Frmepex. I have one more thing. Mr. Economos said he re- 
celved some money from the United States Public Roads Administra- 
tion. How isthatdone? I did not know that any one of our bureaus 
could appropriate money without some other jurisdiction there. 

Mr. Roserrs. You mean from the Bureau of Public Roads? 

Mr. Frrepen. Yes; that is what he said. 

_ Mr. Ropers. I expect that probably grew out of the appropriation 
that the National Safety Council used to get; is that correct? 


838776—57——-11 
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Mr. Economos. I think that I can explain it. As each highway bil] 
came up, there was always a certain amount of money that was under. 
stood would be for research for highways. There are always corollary 
problems arising out of each of these highway programs. One of the 
problems that arose is about courts. It is using money to assist the 
court program and using money to assist in research about the driver 
himself, and in the Traffic Institute, and some at the National Safety 
Council. Someone just like yourself asked the same question, and so 
the result was that Congresswoman Bosone from Utah added an 
amendment to permit the Bureau of Public Roads to spend $150,000 to 
further the objectives of the President’s Highway Safety Conference, 

The objectives as I read them—that is why I read that part at that 
time—we have received a sum of money over the period of the past 5 
years, and we are under an obligation to produce a manual on state- 
wide reorganization of traffic courts. We will ey take up to 
about December to get that manual completed. But that is the thing 
that we received it for. It was to produce this manual, which would 
make it better for the administration of highways, traffic-law enforce- 
ment, and traffic-safety and accident-prevention activities. We hada 
hand in trying to encourage Congress to get that money as individuals, 
to pus it in for that purpose. That is how we do get the money, and we 
will be back there asking them for more money for another project 
which I think is rather important. 

In our studies which, of course, is the next subject, as we have made 
studies in the various States—here is one in Louisiana, and we have 
made this with the Traffic Institute, and this one with the Traffic In- 
stitute also, we were always interested in knowing where the courts 
are located, and we are always interested in having the traffic-flow 
chart. On this chart, this traffic flow map tells us where there is going 
to be the probability of accidents and violations. 

So, with that map we determine as closely as we can the location of 
courts. For instance, this highway program is going to take us into re- 

ional highway systems and complete them in the next 10 or 12 years. 

t will be a very sad mistake if the States do not locate courts or make 
courts available to violators using those highways if, for instance, they 
had to travel more than an hour to get to a court or spend more than 1 
hour or go 50 miles to get toa court. That is the thing that we would 
like to get more money for, is to try to work up the foundation for the 
establishment of courts or locations of courts, which is a legislative 
function along this interregional system. 

Now, it is amazing how that fits into all phases of this problem. 
Everybody says, “Use the highways,” and then in the next breath, 
“And do not go through this State, because you will get speed trapped.” 
The other problem is, if you get caught, you cannot get a trial because 
there is no judge available. if there is a judge available, all he will do 
is take your bond, and he will say, “Come back in 2 weeks.” And the 
payoff, of course, 1s that if you are going to Florida they will give youa 

igh bond, and if you are coming from Florida, going through some 0 
these States, they will take a low bond, because they know you have 
not got any money left. 

But these are the things that are coming up. 

Now, getting back to the question about prosecutors, I do not have 
the total across, but we have these 10 population groups. 
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The first group is cities over 1 million, and the second group is cities 
between three-quarters of a million and 1 million, and the third group 
js half a million to three-quarters of a million, and so on down the line. 

Going through that material we find that 3 out of the 5 cities over 
1 million have prosecutors, and 4 out of the 5 cities in the next group 
have prosecutors, and 8 out of the 9 cities in the next group have prose- 
cutors, and 7 out of 10 in the next group have prosecutors, and 13 out 
of the 18 cities in the next group have prosecutors, and 44 out of 54 
in the next group, and 65 out of 97 cities have prosecutors assigned, and 
128 cities out of 192 cities have prosecutors assigned, and 224 munici- 
palities out of 453 have prosecutors. ee 

The number that presented evidence in cases of moving violations 
is uniformly about 25 percent less. In other words, they are assigned 
but they do not do the work. iy 

If I remember correctly, Baltimore is the only city in your group 
that does not have a prosecutor assigned. 

Mr. Frrepex. It is just on occasions. 

Mr. Economos. Mr. Sadero went into one of our conferences and he 
assigned a prosecutor for those more serious cases. 

If you have any questions about training, this would be a good place 
to stop and receive questions about training the personnel, before I 
vo into the structure. 
~ For instance, here is a kind of ee we do in training. This chart 
takes something which seems to have been a mystery all of these years 


and attempts to pinpoint it into the various categories that one must 
explore before arriving at a decision. Now, in its very simplicity, of 
course, lies the difficulty. It is how much weight you give to each one, 


but without this they have nothing upon which to base their decisions. 

This coupled with the uniform ticket—has that been distributed ? 
This uniform traffic ticket gives them an opportunity for taking this 
first part of this chart, the first two columns, and this can give them 
a uniform fine up to the point where the personnel characteristics 
come 1n. 

If we had an administrative tribunal, they would end there. I think 
that is the easiest way to explain it. Then that is what the judge takes 
into consideration. This is where all of the judicial discretion comes 
in. We know that judges are following the analysis of the cause of 
the violation in determining what their penalty or correction should be 
from this inventory information. How well they are using it we will 
never be able to know because we will never be able to police that many 
courts. But we know that it has improved the idea of correction over 
revenue-raising fines. 

Now, then, another thing is this: We have this tabulation of traffic 
court violations for 1955. From our figures, we have 20,882,683 cases, 
and I will pass this around and leave it with you. Only 5 million cases 
were actually in court. You would think the rest of the 15 million 
were parking, but they are not. 

There are 3,400,000 moving violations that were not tried but were 
processed through the Violations Bureau. In all of that time, in these 
”) million cases, there were only 25,699 appeals reported to us. 

So for practical purposes this traffic court is the supreme court. We 
will pass this tabulation to show you how it breaks down. The larger 
cities have by far the greatest group. 

(The document referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Roserts. I notice under this category of court action here, 
“driver retraining.” Have you made any studies as to how many 
communities throughout the country there are where retraining is 
practical or where the facilities are available ? 

Mr. Economos. We know this much: We have slightly over 100 
communities that have what is known as a traffic school, that is, a 
traffic-court school. In those communities depending on the effec- 
tiveness of that traflic-court school, there is an active effort made to 
obtain driver retraining. The amount of driver retraining through 
the medium of traffic-court schools, we cannot put our finger on, but 
we have situations like this, which would be very difficult to ever pin 
this thing down to: For instance, we have a judge up in northern 
Louisiana, and he never has more than 10 or 12 or 15 cases a week. He 
only has one session, if he can keep them all set for that one session. 
But he will keep all of the 10 or 12 people there until all cases are 
disposed of before they can pay their fine and at the end he will con- 
duct a practical lesson on driver training. That is for 15 minutes. 
He will select somebody out of that group and say, “Now you had bet- 
ter go back and talk to the high-school driver-training teacher and get 
him to give you some more lessons.” 

Mr. Rozerts, Since you mention that high-school driver-training 
program, I have had an idea that there is a lot of work that could be 
done in that field. I actually think that we are not going to get very 
far in this country with whipping this traflic problem until we start 
with the children im school. 

Would you favor a program say, perhaps, under the Smith-Hughes 
Act, whereby facilities and funds could be made available to institute 
driver training in all high schools throughout the country ? 

Mr. Economos. Very definitely. As a matter of fact, that should 
be supplemented with adult training. There should be funds made 
available so that the thousands and thousands of persons who are 
driving, who have never had any lessons, who once they obtained their 
driver’s license under the grandfather clause, have never had a chance 
to be reexamined, at any place for any purpose whatsoever—very 
definitely, I would say that you should not limit it to the newcomers u 
to the age of 16 through high schools. And not only that, but the 
classroom instruction should be supplemented with actual driver 
training, behind-the-wheel instruction. 

Mr. Roserts. As a lawyer who is familiar with this problem, do you 
think that we would be running into a jurisdictional problem on that 
thing, or do you think that there is adequate precedent for it in the 
diversified occupational work and in the vocational training program ? 

Mr. Economos. I think the precedent is there. It is a question of 
policy after that. The States are not going to face up to their obliga- 
tions as rapidly as they should. I have been in every State. I have 
met practically everybody who could do something about this kind of 
a problem in the States. We have stressed with the judges the neces- 
sity that they take the leadership in getting driver training in high 
schools wherever they can. 

Mr. Roserts. Now let us go a step further. Would you say that 
that could be expanded somewhat through the vocational rehabilita- 
tion programs ? 
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Mr. Economos. I would think that your precedent would permit it, 
Your headache would be at the other end with the individual superin. 
tendent of schools. Let us take California, as an example. They 
are adding $1 to every fine, which is known as the penalty assessment, 
in motor-vehicle cases, and traflic cases, and creating a State fund 
to help pay for driver training in high schools. That is by law. 

Mr. Rozerts. Where would you start that program; would you 
start in junior high or would you start it in senior high school? 

Mr. Economos. I would start long before they are eligible for their 
examination. Based on information that I have received from teen- 
age conferences, as soon as they get into high school, because learning 
the elements of safety driver education puts them in good stead as 
pedestrians. 

Mr. Roserts. Do you not find as a practical proposition that most 
children learn to drive long before they are eligible for a driver's 
license ? 

Mr. Economos. I would say that I do not quite know that answer, 
but I know they want to drive long before they are ever eligible. From 
the time they are 10 years old they want to get behind the wheel of 
that car and they want to put their foot on that accelerator and put the 
gas pedal down. 

Mr. Scuenck. Mr. Chairman, I have been deeply interested in good 
and proper education for many years but if we start driver training 
courses considerably ahead of the eligible age, will we not be running 
into a great deal of objection from parent-teachers associations, and so 
forth, for the reason that most parents are faced with a very difficult 
problem. As soon as their youngster becomes 14 or 15 years old that 
problem is there, and instead of having a 16-year eligible age, many 
parents would like to see that moved up to 18 years. 

Mr. Economos. I would say that you run into a problem of getting 
the entire group educated. i it stands now, if I remember the sta- 
tistics properly, we are having somewhere between 2 and 3 million 
kids reaching driver’s license age every year. About 10 percent of 
that group is receiving instruction in high schools. One of the dif- 
ficulties is that they are waiting until they are eligible to take the test, 
just before they are eligible to take the driver’s license test, before let- 
ting them into the courses. The number of people who want instruc- 
tion far outstrips the number of eligible teachers or eligible places for 
it, and that whole thing has a cycle which the courts and the judges are 
very much interested in. That is this: The wrong instructor will make 
candidates for the traffic court and inadequate preparation for instruc- 
tion for driver training is another problem that is facing us. 

Recently, when we introduced this uniform traffic ticket in Illinois, 
we had fourteen 2-a-day conferences throughout the State for 3-day 
periods. To each one of those conferences, in 28 schools, over a 3-week 
period for 3 different days, consecutive days, we invited the driver 
training instructors in the State of Illinois to come to these confer- 
ences. Out of the 1,100 people that attended, 58 of them were driver 
training instructors. 

We told them that we wanted them there to learn first-hand the 
things that the judges thought were important, and that enforcement 
officials thought were important. qi 

Based on the comments we received from those 58 driver training 
instructors, I would say 50 percent of them were not qualified to teach 
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driver training, or had not had enough preparation, and most of them 
were coaches who did not have any other courses to teach, but they were 
eager to get an opportunity to learn more about how to teach the 
subject. 

their classes were always filled, and they could not cope with the 
group, and from the standpoint of parent-teachers I think the result 
would be the other way. ‘They are fighting to get the driver training 
which they have because they do not have enough instructors for that 
purpose, One of the reasons they wanted to start at the age of 14 
is so that they could get around to all of them. That is to get around 
to them before the have the opportunity to apply for their license. 

While there will be a problem that will be generated because of 
knowing this, they think they can cope with it, and I agree with them, 
that the behind-the-wheel instruction is delayed until such time as 
they are getting ready for the driver’s license. 

You see, in other words, the first year and second year you get class- 
yoom instruction. The third year you would get your behind-the- 
wheel instruction. 

Mr. Scuenck. It is a well-recognized educational fact that people 
learn to do best when they have some very definite reason for doing 
it. So if you prolong this behind-the-wheel instruction, you lose a 
great deal of the zip in the course, or you create a demand on the part 
of youngsters, and they can be quite demanding. 

Mr. Economos. Yes; they are. 

Mr. Scuenck. Their parents, who use the car to go here and go 
there, have all kinds of excuses. I would think that we are getting 
into a field in which there would be great controversy if this committee 
tried to make some recommendations that there be these driver-train- 
ing courses, especially in view of the fact that this is a policy decision 
of a local board of education, and we do not want to get Uncle Sam 
on the school board. 

Mr. Economos. I would not like to prolong this phase of the dis- 
cussion with you too much, but I know this: There are some things 
that local boards of instruction will not undertake unless they are 
pressured into it. A kid who has had no training in high school, driver 
training in high school, or driver safety training and behind-the-wheel 
instruction in high school, is going to get his license just as easy as 
the kid who has had the training, but he will not be as good a citizen 
automobilewise because all of the studies show, all of the studies that 
have been made with control groups, based entirely on the original 
study in Cleveland, that you have one-third the violations with the 
trained group that you have with the untrained group, and you have 
one-third the accidents with the trained group that you have with 
the untrained group. 

I think it is one of the greatest shames of the educational system 
today, the lack of appreciation of the educators for preparing these 
kids for living after graduation from high school. 

_ As Judge Powers, from Akron, Ohio, said—and he is a very famous 
judge in Ohio: 

What is the use of educating them if they are only going to get behind the wheel 
of the car and kill themselves and others, and not live to enjoy the benefits of 
that education in this motor world? 

As to the “When do you start to give training,” I am reminded that 
Judge Greenburg in Surfside has an elementary school for traffic court 
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in the elementary grades, to teach them about good walking habits 
and good bicycle safety habits, all of the way down to the elementary 
schools. Q 

I think, Congressman, that the policy question is yours, but however 
you induce that, and however you induce them to accept the respou- 
sibility for inserting this as an additional element in the schoo] 
curriculum, you will be faced with credit rather than discredit in that 
area. It just is axiomatic that a trained driver is three times safer 
than an untrained driver. If you can get supervised training, how 
much better it is going to be for everybody. 

What is the use of building these highways, if all of these kids are 
going to use them to get killed on? They do not understand certain 
basic things like they should be taught in physics. There are the laws 
of motion of a motor vehicle. There is skidding, reaction timing, and 
all of the things that you and I talk about, they ought to learn and 
have as a part of their daily equipment for living at that stage. 

We should never have had a paragraph, and we should never have 
had to have this third column here on this chart in our outline of what 
is causing the violations with the middle section there, that they do 
not know the rules of the road, that they lack skill, or that they lack 
judgment. Those three elements should be eliminated from people 
coming into court, and the educated guesses of the judges are, from our 
traffic court conferences, that almost 50 percent of the people that come 
before the courts fall-into that class because of this prior failure to 
educate. 

As I said, I did not want to labor the point, but I did want you to 
have the benefit of what the judges are thinking about the importance 
of education stepping up to its responsibilities in this area. 

I have covered all but about two subjects on our general program, 
and that one big subject was these surveys and studies. 

Mr. Rogers. Could I ask a question about that training, Mr. Eco- 
nomos¢ Insofar as this traveling is concerned, you are talking 
directly to the point of training the operator of the motor vehicle. 
Well now, have you all given any thought to the proposition that this 
training can be continued if the enforcement officers that are charged 
with the enforcement of these traffic laws adopt an attitude and follow 
a policy of trying to help people rather than spending so much of 
their time bird-dogging for some great criminal that will get their 
pictures in the paper or get them on television solving some tremendous 
crime? Now, I know the officers resent it when you say that, but I 
know well and good that that is what many do. I ei that you have 
got a whole bunch of people that are not qualified in many respects 
throughout this country. 

They may not be in Chicago and they may not be in Detroit, but 
they are running throughout this country, and the minute you put 
that uniform on them they feel like they are above the rest of the 
population, and they will use their power to tear down the good work 
that so many people are trying to do to solve this problem. 

Those are things that I am wondering if the American Bar Asso- 
ciation has given any thought to, working with those fellows, because 
it is a responsibility of theirs. It is squarely on their shoulders. 
They are the ones that ought to be building up the goodwill and the 
good public relations between them. 
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Mr. Economos. When the Traffic Institute and the International 
Association of Chiefs of Safety Divisions come before you, Mr. Ash- 
worth and the others, if you ask that same question of them you will 
find that their answer is that they are doing all they can to include 
within their training programs the education by the officer on the 
spot of a violation. In other words, they will give you the patter 
about the fact that there are five phases to an officer’s job in traffic 
law enforcement. One is admonition, before you make the violation, 
do not go into a one-way street. But the other one is after you have 
made an obvious error, and he knows that you did not know the law, 
educating you on the spot. Then the warning after you have violated 
the law. And then the ticket, the citation, and finally the arrest. 
Now, they do have that. 

Mr. Rogers. In the State of Maryland, for instance, I know of 1 
instance where 2 policemen, 2 highway patrolmen, followed a teen- 
aged kid for over 6 miles and then arrested him about 1 o’clock in 
the morning for going 30 miles an hour in a 25-mile zone that few 
ever go 25 miles an hour in. The judge made that boy go to traffic 
school simply because he had been arrested by those officers. 

Now, in the first place, they were the ones that were in violation of a 
moral law, if not statutory law, for doing a thing like that. They 
admitted that they had followed him for 6 miles. They waited until 
he got in this 25-mile zone and he was going 30 miles an hour about 
1 o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. Economos. It is unfortunate that you are able to relate such 
circumstances, but they are happening all over this country, and one 
of the reasons for it, which I am sure that the representatives will 


bring out, is er police forces, Wy number, and inadequate divi- 
t 


sion of the police department so that the traffic phase can be handled 
properly, and salaries are not high enough. And they will also bring 
up the inability to have in-service training, continuous in-service 
training, and then the quality of the men that they are attractin 
because of the salary differential. Those are all things that they will 
bring out. 

Mr. Rogers. We run into those all of the time. But the thing that 
Tam talking about is practices like that one I related. They do nothing 
in the world but cause disrespect for the law because they are unjust. 
A kid knows an injustice quicker than an adult lots of times. 

That is the reason I am interested in the American Bar Association, 
if they can drum into these people’s heads the necessity of doing a 
good and a fair job. 

Mr. Economos. We are bringing, through the judges, pressures on 
police departments to do a better job in their traffic law enforcement. 
We are bringing pressures. 

We do it in this sense, that where we have a judge that is trained 
toa point of doing a fairly decent job in traffic court, he then be- 
comes conscious of the deficiencies in the police department because he 
knows more about his own job than he did before. He recognizes 
these shortcomings in the police department, and then he takes— 
and we recommend that he take—the leadership through the politic 
way of doing it, of getting the police department upgraded to the 
point where they can perform their share of the traffic law enforce- 
ment work as a team, 
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That is, we think—and the Traffic Institute is anxious to remain 
with us in this traffic court program—that by upgrading one judge 
in a community we can start the ball poring for better police work in 
traffic because he, better than anyone else, has an opportunity to ob- 
serve their actions. 

That is one reason why we always bring in a representative of 
the institute to talk about the police aspects of traffic law enforcement, 
so that these judges can get a chance to question them. 

That is just Tike the question you have just raised, it has been 
asked many times by a judge, of this police expert who appears at 
these conferences. 

Mr. Friepex. If you find one policeman like that, he will do more 
harm and undo the good work that all of the others do. You had 
some trouble here about that in Chicago, and he had a national repu- 
tation. One tries to outdo the other in bringing more traffic law cases, 

Mr. Economos. I think our time is getting short, and I think that 
I ought to tell you at least where we have been and made studies 
on these court surveys. 

Mr. Scuenk. Mr. Chairman, before we get into that, I want to say 
to Mr. Economos that this has been an extremely fine statement that 
he has made. He has shown throughout the whole statement his long 
raes of experience and his ability in this field, and he has done a great 

ob. 
Now, is every lawyer a member of the American Bar Association ? 

Mr. Economos. No. 

Mr, Scuenx. When a lawyer becomes a member of a local bar as- 
sociation, or a State bar association, does he automatically become a 
member of the American Bar Association ? 

Mr. Economos. No. 

Mr. Scuenx. Then how do the local lawyers who are facing these 
problems all of the time, how do they make their voices heard with 

ou in the event they do not agree with some of the ideas that you 
rave, for example, in your study on what is wrong with the trafic 
courts? 

Mr. Economos. I would say that the history of bar associations is 
that the ideas on various programs all of the way across the board, 
on any subject that lawyers are interested in, that the history has 
been that the percentage of lawyers who think with the majority will 
be the same whether they are in the organized bar or outside of the 
organized bar. In other words, if you took a poll of the lawyers who 
are not members of the association, on the same subject, and you did 
not let either group know they were being polled, that the percentage 
of agreement between the nonmembers and the members is almost the 
same. In other words, lawyers, whether they are members or not, 
think pretty much alike about the recommendations as to what should 
be done. Now this is a personal observation, and you will not find it 
printed anywhere. It is based on what I have seen happen in not 
only this subject, such as the lawyers down at Atlanta where we have 
had some rather interesting experiences and were working with local 
groups of lawyers where we were not interested whether they were 
members of the American Bar or not. 


In this program when we work with lawyers, we do not say, “Do 
you have the membership in the American Bar.” and so I have talked 
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to many lawyers personally who are not members of the American 
Bar, and if they give any thought to this problem or any other prob- 
lem that has interested the organized bar, they will usually come up 
with the same conclusions as those that are contained in our stand- 
rds. 

’ I will say this: There are many judges who come to these conferences 
who are not members of the American Bar Association, and member- 
ship in the American Bar Association is not a prerequisite or a con- 
dition precedent to participating in any one of these conferences. Nor 
do you have to be a lawyer. 

Mr. Rocers. May I say this on that score: I think to clear your 
mind, the American Bar Association is voluntary, and many of the 
States have compulsory bar associations. Texas had for a long time 
a voluntary bar association, but they passed legislation down there 
requiring or making it a compulsory bar association. Well now, the 
American Bar Association is thereby furnished a sounding board 
with all of the lawyers in these States that have these compulsory 
bar associations, where actually they do have a source of information 
that they did not have prior to the time of the formation of those 
types of bar associations. 

Mr. Scurenck. I think that I knew that, and that was one reason I 
asked the question. In many professional organizations if you are a 
member of a local you are automatically a member of the State and 
national organizations, 

Mr. Economos. There has been considerable activity within the 
ranks of the American Bar Association since 1939 when I was on 
one of the first committees on joint dues. We started that movement 
in the junior bar conference at that time, and we worked toward that 
kindofasolution. Westill have not gotten the answer to that. How- 
ever, we will say this, that within the past 6 months the membership 
of the American Bar Association has risen to over 80,000 which is now 
the highest percentage of voluntary memberships we have had for a 
long time out of the 220,000 lawyers. 

Mr. Scnenck. Thank you. 

Now, what about this: Since you do not have a membership which 
is contingent upon a local membership and so on, how do you propose 
to implement this study that you are making and get it into operation, 
on what is wrong with the terrific courts ? 

Mr. Economos. I think that that requires an explanation on how 
activities get started or how programs get promoted within the 
American Bar Association. 

Practically every program that ultimately receives the blessing 
of the House of Delegates of the American Bar Association has its 
inception in some local bar association program. That is brought to 
the attention of the conference of bar associations’ presidents, the 
State bar associations’ presidents, and also brought to the attention 
of the conference of bar associations’ secretaries. Through those 
groups, once a local bar association has any program of any merit 
whatsoever, on any subject, say like traffic courts, it is brought to 
their attention. And the way the program operates, the objectives 
of the program, what you can do, how much it costs to operate, how 
much activity is involved, and what you can accomplish, are all cleared 
within these two additional affiliated organizations. 
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Then they ultimately reach some committee or section in the Amer. 
ican Bar Association, and it reaches national proportions. Then it js 
adopted as a program of the American Bar Association and then it 
starts coming down again. It goes up and works up one way and 
it starts coming down the other way. 

Mr. Scuenck. It is a continuous promotional idea. 

Mr. Economos. Yes, and we have found this in the 12 or 13 years | 
have been with this program, you can go to any part of this country, 
whether it is Maine or southern California, Washington or Florida, 
whether it is along the Canadian border or along the gulf or in the 
middle, and the locivens who are thinking about that particular 
subject, once they have all of the facts, will usually come up with a 
similar solution. 

In other words, the solutions are not dissimilar. 

It is a job just like you are doing. You are engaged now in fact- 
finding, and you are trying to get the information upon which to predi- 
cate a report, or a recommendation. It is the same, if every lawyer 
took the same amount of time that you are taking to get the facts and 
studied them, they would come up with about the same or similar 
conclusions. That is based entirely on personal knowledge. 

Mr. Scuencs. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Roserts. How much more time do you have on your statement, 
Mr. Economos? 

Mr. Economos. Could we go to about 12: 15? 

Mr. Roserts. I think we have asked most of our questions as we 
have gone along. 

Mr. Economos. This is a wholly cost-reimbursable program. We 


made these studies in Arizona, Indiana, ee and North Dakota, 


and Atlanta, Ga.; Bay City, Mich.; Hartford, Conn.; Los Angeles, 
Nashville, New Orleans, Saginaw, Shreveport, St. Louis, St. Paul; 
and we are now working in I]linois and Cleveland and Denver, and I 
hope you do not object, we are trying to help Toronto, Canada, and the 
attorney general of the Province of Ontario has called us in to work on 
this uniform traffic ticket for the entire Province of Ontario. And 
we are also being called down to the University of Puerto Rico in 
September—and I wish you could ‘be there, too—for a traffic court 
conference for the judges in that jurisdiction. 

Now, this is where we get into contact with the local lawyer. We 
go into a community and we take the national standards and fit them 
to the local needs. In other words, what we have done in Indiana 
and in Louisiana is, we take the national standards and find out what 
are the needs in the local community or in that State and we then 
prepare a report based on local needs. That is where we come in con- 
tact with the local lawyer, because we bring them in to give them the 
facts about their own community. 

You see, there are always 2 or 3 different ways of accomplishing 
an objective, and we ask them for their ideas as to how it is best to 
achieve an objective in the community in which they live and under the 
legal traditions of their local community. 

For instance, if we were going to Amarillo to make a study, the 
local bar would be called in. We would also call in the public. And 
we do uot stop:with the local bar, we call in the safety council group 
and the city officials, and we go through and take all of the views and 
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ideas that anyone has about how this local court picture can be im- 
proved. Of course, we then get information. The press usually gives 
usa lot of information about the local situation. 

Now, I would like to give you some ideas about the things that are 
on our agenda. That is, besides the film program. 

We think that the adoption of this uniform traffic ticket helps tre- 
mendously in focusing attention on a problem which you brought up, 
Congressman Rogers: Training the police officer on what is a viola- 
tion and when is it a violation. 

You will notice the 24 things there. They cannot take this ticket 
and use it without being trained. That is what we are doing in that 
respect, in training the officers. t 

We have cooperated with the President’s committee, the Action 
Committee on Traflic Safety, and we ran a traffic court workshop at 
each of the four regional meetings that were held in May. 

We are working on “Slow Down and Live,” and we have worked 
on S-D day, and the president of our association is a member of the 
Advisory Committee to the President’s Action Committee for Traffic 
Safety. I have been appointed on the Research Committee of that 
same group. 

We are ae working on a judicial point system, and we are also 
working on a book on traffic court procedure. 

I want to close with this statement. I will do it quickly, but I think 
perhaps the quickest and easiest way to do it is to have you follow this 
article that I have here on the traflic problem. 

If you will turn to the inside page, this first page, you will notice 
right here that no matter how you slice it there are only three elements 
to the traffic problem. That is the vehicle, the highway, and the indi- 
vidual driver or pedestrian. This gives you statistics about it, and we 
are way off on our population figures. It is now 168 million. But the 
trafic problem is congestions and collisions. No matter how you do 
it, that is what it is. 

Now, we have got the accident facts here, and I think all of you will 
get a copy of Accident Facts, which will tell you what the figures were 
for 1955, If they are not swpplied to you, we will be glad to supply 
them to you. The National Safety Council should bring those to you. 

The figures on accidents—well, those are one thing. The problem 
that faces us is reducing them. If we look at the highway, we know 
that we can get a reduction in accidents for good highways, as much 
as 50 percent on a stretch of road which parallels an old road. But 
after the people have started to use those roads they have some sort 
of a built-in immunity to new gadgets and new safety devices. The 
old intersection collision will give way to two other kinds—following 
too closely on your high-speed highways and operating too fast for 
conditions. And if you will look through this thing, you will find 
the number of one-man or one-car collisions with no other object but 
just the car running off the road all by itself. These 4 kids that 
were doing 100 miles an hour, did they hit anybody? No; they hit 
a tree. The number of two-car collisions has gone down. 

Now, the traffic-safety experts will vary on the amount of reduction 
that you will get from good highways. We know you can get 50 
percent reduction, as much as 75 percent reduction, on a parallel 
stretch. But over the Nation, after you take this 40,000-mile inter- 
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regional highway system and improve it, you will get the reduction on 
the 38,700—it is 40,000 as the papers are printing—you will get the 
reduction on that 40,000. But what about the rest of the 3,300,000 
miles? 

You see, that is why you lessen the impact. You get a great per- 
centage of travel over the 40,000 miles, much higher incidence than 
you will over the other 3 million, but, nevertheless, it is still there in 
these country collisions, and you know rural accidents have been 
going up. 

If we cannot get more than 10 from the highway, the vehicle itself 
is not going to give us much more than 10, according to the experts, 

What has happened recently is that they have got these recessed 
steering-wheel posts, doors that will not fly open in the event of an 
impact, rear-view mirror with shatterproof materials, paneling on 
your dashboard, and the seats which will not fly apart from the little 
rails for moving them backward and forward, and you have all kinds 
of safety things, and then seat belts to protect you from getting injured 
or killed after you are in an accident. 

There is no radar to keep you from it yet. So it is still a 5- to 10- 
percent reduction in that area. 

So if you are going to get any reduction of a permanent nature, 
the long-range program is education, and the short-range program 
is enforcement. 

We know that a community which does everything that the best 
States have done to reduce traffic accidents will lose the effectiveness 
of that entire statewide or communitywide program if the judge is not 
responsive. He alone, and no one else, just that one man in that com- 
munity, or he and his associates, can ruin a local program for better 
community safety and accident reduction. 

On the other hand, the judge alone cannot change a community’s 
traffic-safety climate or environment, but he can take the leadership 
in influencing the people that can do something in bringing it to their 
attention. 

Now, one of the problems that faces us in the inability to do the 
kind of research on a nationwide basis which will help local commv- 
nities. We have all kinds of figures here, but analyzing them and 
getting them down into State by State and community by community 
and making it available so that any judge and any local bar and any 
local citizen’s group can take these and use them for local improve- 
ments, is still many years away, because of lack of staffing and 
financing. 

I would like to say, in closing, this: That the 80- to 90-percent 
reduction in your total accident picture has been proven many times 
over because there are about 10 States which have a mileage death 
rate of around 4 or under 5. The national average for 1955 was 64. 
The best State, I think I can get that in a hurry here, the best State 
was something like 3, Rhode Island. Maryland was 5.7, and Texas 
was 6.4, and Ohio was 6, right on the button, and Alabama was 84. 

Now any State that has a coordinated program such as these few 
States here—even the State of Washington was 4.6, way below the 
national average. The State of Oregon got below it. Any State 
that has a coordinated program can achieve a reduction which has got 
to come through the individual. 
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If we have improved judges, with a proper court structure, they 
will add to the community’s program of traffic safety, and tney cai- 
not help a program alone, but they can make a program effective. 
| think that is the gist of the things I wanted to say, and what { 
wanted to bring out here with this little analysis of the traffic problem. 

‘The answers are all ready. The question is getting them put into 
yractice. 

Now, I am perfectly willing to stay as long as you want for ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Economos, I think it goes without saying that you 
have rendered a fine service to this subcommittee. All of us here are 
orateful for the fine presentation that you have made. It is very 
informative and I think that I might say that you are one of the best 
informed witnesses that we have had the pleasure of hearing. 

[ wish, actually, that we had more time ecetie I think undoubtedly 
there are a lot of developments, or a lot of phases of this thing that 
you could help us develop, but we are running on a rather tight 
schedule and I try to get my subcommittee members to follow this 
program. This is work that 1s a little beyond the call of duty anyway, 
and I try not to hold them too long. 

We have 5 minutes left for any questions that have not been covered 
in the general discussion. 

Mr. Friepet. I have no questions. I just want to compliment Mr. 
Economos for his very informative and fingertip remarks. I notice 
that when you mention different cities and States you know who is 
there. 

As I gathered, your main topic was traffic-law enforcement «und 
uniformity of laws. It has been proven wherever they have had 
enforcement of laws, traffic accidents decline. I think Governor Ribi- 
coff has put in a very effective program. 

Mr. Economos. ‘That is very effective and some individual judges 
have done the same thing; they, too, have achieved a measure of suc- 
cess. 

Mr. Frrepex. I just want to thank you for being very informative. 

Mr. Roserts. I have just one other thing. I would like to ask you 
this: You have had a long and varied experience in this field. Do you 
feel that this subcommittee, as a factfinding group and operating on a 
level that can coordinate this information and put it in the proper 
categories, can perform a service that has not perhaps been available 
prior to this time ? 

Mr. Economos. I think that this is the first step that has been taken 
on a national level to correlate independent activities into a report for 
the assistance of every State and every group that is interested in 
doing a job. 

If there is a gripe that I would personally have about the safety 
movement, the traffic-safety movement, it is that for some unfortunate 
reason they do not seem to look realities in the face. They are trying 
to do too much with too little. Every State that has gone out to doa 
job has been willing to spend money for it. Take Michigan, for in- 
stance. They have put $300,000 into that Michigan State Highway 
Traflic Safety Center. That is $300,000. That Governor, whatever 
else you think about him, is the only Governor who has ever called 
a special session of a legislative body just to work on traffic safety and 
traflic-accident prevention. 
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Mr. Friepex. I just want to say about Baltimore, our mayor had 
Mr. Barnes come from Oregon. 

Mr. Economos. You have an $18,000-a-year traffic engineer. Yoy 

have done a terrific job ang Inger NEWS in your city and you have also 

i you have got some very fine police 

ut they are not doing 


done a good job educationwise, an 
instructors and you have got good judges, 
enough. 

Mr. Roserts. What prompted my comment was that yesterday | 
talked with one of the engineers after the meeting over at Burlington, 
and he had the same comment that you had, that this was the first ste 
that he had knowledge of, a group that could more or less coordinate 
these activities. He said there has been a lot of activity and coopera- 
tion but not too much coordination. 

Mr. Economos. There has been a lot of cooperation in the field and 
there has been a lot of coordination, but the word that is lacking is 
“effective cooperation,” and “effective coordination.” The know-how 
is here. We have got all of the reports in every area of traffic safety 
that you want, whether it is engineering, education, police enforce- 
ment, courts, schools, community safety councils, accident records, al] 
of those reports have been well worked out and have been done to a 
fine point. It is applying the information to the local communities 
and overcoming public apathy, or local apathy, end statewide apathy, 
and national apathy, to accepting the responsibilities that go with 
meeting this problem. 

Governor Ribicoft’s pure and simple program only said one thing: 
“Tf you do wrong, we promise you that you will lose your license.” 
And they lost it. 

He went so far as to fire his motor-vehicle administrator because he 
did not follow through. That is another State official in his own 
cabinet. That is taking a long pull. But it is taking that kind of 
leadership. And I would say this: The top man in every State can 
set the pattern for the kind of traffic safety that State is going to have. 
The top man in every community, the mayor or whatever his title may 
be, can set the pattern for the kind of enforcement. 

Ticket fixing in some of our largest cities has been stopped overnight 
by one man saying, “No more fixing.” 

Down in New Orleans, on July 31—I think you would be interested 
in this—the traffic court was set up by constitutional amendment a 
year ago last September. The judge who was put in that court ina 
city where it was known that a traffic ticket was an automatic fix—and 
if you got a ticket you never had to pay any attention, because there 
was an automatic fix, and you never had to talk to anybody and you 
never had to see anybody—the police department got a big boost on 
how much work they were doing in traffic safety, but nobody got 
penalized, because there was an automatic fix. 

Then a new judge came in, a younger judge, a former marine captain, 
and when he was selected it was on the idea of “no fix.” He went in 
there, and he was the most unpopular man for a long time, and on 
election day he defeated his opponent, and he was the only one that 
really had opposition, 65,000 to 42,000, and the newspapers carried 
it. I think they carried the election for him, because they said: “The 
issue is clear. Does New Orleans want the traffic ticket fixed or not! 
If they want it, vote for his opponent, and if you do not want the fix, 
vote for this man.” That was all there was to it. 
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The community can be made awakened, but it takes 1 man in every 
city and 1 State official to give the word. 

Now, it is that simple actually. But he has got to know how to do it, 
and he has to be able to find the men to put the thing into effect. It is 
really that simple, and yet there are lots of ramifications to it. 

Mr. Roserts. This is a fine note to close on, and we want to thank 
you sincerely for your statement. 


* Mr. Economos. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you, 


and if we can give you any further help, or if you want any further 
help, feel free to call on us. 


Mr. Roperts. Thank you very much. 
(Documents submitted by Mr. Economos follow :) 


[Reprinted from University of Florida Law Review, vol. VIII, No. 3, p. 265 (fall 1955), 
copyright by University of Florida Law Review] 


INTEGRATED AND UNIFORM TRAFFIC COURTS 


By James P. Economos* 


The vital importance of highway safety has in recent years been brought before 
the public eye by the publication of statistics on highway accidents, injuries, 
and death; but its control through a properly organized traffic-court system as a 
preventive factor in highway accidents is a facet that has been given little atten- 
tion. The purpose of this article is to stimulate interest in the integration of 
traffic courts into the judiciary system and in a uniform system of traffic courts 
and traffic procedure, both of which will facilitate the administration of justice. 


THE NEED FOR INTEGRATION AND UNIFORM TRAFFIC-COURT PROCEDURE 


“Judicial orphans” aptly describes most of the Nation’s courts with jurisdic- 
tion over traffic offenses. These courts are expected to perform as efficiently as 
other segments of the judiciary, yet they are seldom admitted within the judicial 
family circle. Improvements legislatively bestowed on courts of general jurisdic- 
tion are withheld or unduly delayed as to courts with limited jurisdiction. Bx- 
ecutive interference, all too frequent in local traffic courts, is seldom experienced 
in other courts. 

There is a prevailing public attitude that no professional ability is required 
of a traffic-court judge. Furthermore, many believe that it is not essential 
that the traffic-court judge have the aid of qualified court personnel or regularly 
available prosecutors. Ofttimes an unwanted portion of the city or county 
building or police quarters serves as a courtroom. In many instances no quarters 
are furnished, and the funds provided are grossly inadequate. The reason for 
this apathy and the inadequate provisions is the failure of the public and govern- 
ment officials, both legislative and judicial, to recognize the important function 
in local government and public safety that a properly organized traffic-court 
system would serve. 

There are a number of evils that result from the lack of uniform traffic proce- 
dures. For example, one of the causes of dissatisfaction with traffic courts is 
dissimilarity in procedure within the same State or within a particular district. 
Another is the seeming disparity among the size of fines and the severity of other 
penalties imposed by different judges for apparently similar traffic offenses. 
Some courts place emphasis on one type of traffic offense, while others minimize 
that offense and select another violation for emphasis. Some judges treat each 
case with particularity ; some do so only when time or mood permits; and others 
treat all cases with apparent indifference. 

These conditions continue to exist in many States even when opportunities are 
afforded the judges to meet in judicial conferences devoted to the specialized 
work of these courts. Those who attend and participate in the exchange of views 
have stated that they are richly rewarded. But, just as sinners are rarely found 
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listening to sermons, judges in need of improving their judicial procedures rarely 
attend conferences designed to foster a more efficient judicial administratioy, 

Unfortunately, many judges genuinely interested in improving the traffic-court 
system find roadblocks in their paths. In many instances municipal authorities 
are slow to effect the changes requested by the courts. On the other hand, some 
judges prefer not to interfere with their own status quo. Some bave created ap 
impenetrable wall to persuasion from associate judges and others interested jp 
improvement by building a mental barrier to the idea of change. A few exhibit 
temperamental unfitness to cope with the traffic docket or even to sit in judgment 
over traffic violators. Judicial independence over purely procedural matters has 
been carried to extremes that threaten the American concept of justice in this 
area of judicial administration. 

It is remarkable that public dissatisfaction has not been even greater, in view 
of the number of traffic judges who do not possess the training or background 
necessary to the proper performance of their duties. Perhaps this indifference 
may be attributed to a failure to recognize that a lack of qualifications results 
not only in inferior performance by the particular judge but is also an important 
contributing factor in bringing about a greater number of traffic accidents. 

With the growth of the country’s population and the development of extensive 
suburban areas, many new courts have been created. Some of the judges in 
suburban areas have tended to follow the procedures set by the judges who sat 
in the courts that existed when the city was only a small community. In some 
cases the old procedures have been readily adapted to the changed environment, 
but more often the attempt has failed, as would an effort to fit a square block into 
a round hole. 

Before the recent growth of suburban areas, accelerated by World War II and 
the Korean conflict, the phenomenon of inferior traffic-court procedures existed: 
but the problem had not grown to a magnitude sufficient to attract any great 
degree of public concern. In view of the appalling rise in the number of traffic 
accidents and fatalities in recent years, however, it is essential that immediate 
steps be taken to codify traffic-court procedure and integrate traffic-court judges 
with the judiciary. If these goals are reached, the present laxity in the enforce- 
ment of traffic laws, a factor that bears a direct relation to the sharp increase in 
traffic accidents, will be greatly reduced. 


RECOGNITION OF THE PROBLEM 


Fifteen years ago the American Bar Association made available a plan that 
would enable traffic judges to improve the administration of justice within their 
courts.” Although considerable progress has been achieved since that time, it 
has not met the expectations of the drafting committee. One encouraging factor 
is the support for the American Bar Association standards for improving traffic 
courts received from such sources as the National Conference of Judicial Coun- 
cils, National Safety Council, International Association of Chiefs of Police, and 
the President’s Committee for Traffic Safety... Their actions manifest recognition 
of the fact that such an improvement would not only improve the administration 
of justice but would also be a key to securing greater respect for traffic laws and 
their enforcement. 

The need for an expanded American Bar Association traffic-court program has 
been augmented by support through grants from the Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion, Association of Casualty & Surety Companies, Allstate Safety Foundation, 
Farmers Insurance Group Safety Foundation, Liberty Mutual Casualty ©o., 
Bureau of Public Roads, and Illinois Agricultural Association. The intense 
interest of these organizations in highway safety has also stimulated the lay- 
man’s interest in court administration and procedure. Through the efforts of 
these organizations the public is becoming increasingly aware of the tragic results 
arising from lax traffic-law enforcement. 

Traffic court judges have been encouraged to follow the American Bar Associa- 
tion standards through traffic-court conferences held at law schools throughout 
the country.‘ Court studies and surveys have stimulated other improvements in 
individual courts. In 1948 the American Bar Association began making awards 


265 ABA Report 337 (1940). 

*For local organizations that have aided throughout the country see Economos, The 
National Program of State Traffic Court Conferences (28 J. Am. Jud. Soc’y 56, 58 (1944))- 

*E. g., Florida Traffic Court Conference, Gainesville, Fla. (March 1955). 

* These studies have been made in Atlanta, Ga.; we et Mich.; Hartford, Conn. ; 


Los Angeles, Calif.; New Orleans, La.; Saginaw, Mich. . Paul, Minn. ; Shreveport, La. ; 


and in the States of Arizona, Indiana, and North Dakota. 
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to cities achieving notable progress in traffic-court procedures.° Since that time 
more than 70 cities have qualified for awards. 

Despite all of this activity, there are too many barren areas in this vitally im- 
portant arm of judicial administration. All that has been accomplished is the 
creation of a few isolated judicial cases within each State. Far too many of the 
judges who have espoused the program have found that their fellow judges have 
no desire to follow their admirable lead and have encountered a disturbing lack 
of judicial kinship. 


LEGISLATIVE AND JUDICIAL ROLES IN INTEGRATION 


At least as far as inferior and inefficient traffic-court procedures are a factor 
in the overall problem of reducing traffic deaths and injuries, integration and uni- 
form proeedures provide a feasible solution. The motivating forces should come 
from two sources—the legislature and all members of the judiciary. 


The legislative role 

Unless the rulemaking power is deemed to be an exclusively judicial function, 
the primary impetus in establishing a uniform traffic-court system within a State 
should come from the legislature. Practically speaking, one reason is that the 
legislature dictates the disbursements from the State treasury. There are a vast 
number of other modes, however, by which legislative control may be exercised. 

The most important legislative power over the courts is rooted in the very 
existence of the courts. The legislature is vested with authority to create and 
abolish courts other than those specifically provided for by the constitution of the 
State. A coordinate power inherent in the authority to create courts is the 
power to consolidate or integrate the court system. This will be discussed in 
more detail later. Since the legislature has the power to establish courts, it also 
has the power to make provisions, generally or specifically, for court facilities. 

The legislatures are vested with the power to prescribe the type, limit, and 
extent of jurisdiction of the various established courts. The legislature may 
designate the type of controversy, both civil and criminal, that shall fall within 
the jurisdiction of a particular court. Since the legislature has the power to 
create a court, it follows that it must also possess auhority to prescribe territorial 
limits and situs. 

Courts could not operate without personnel. The authority to designate the 
method of selection of personnel, including judges, clerks, and prosecutors, is 
vested in the legislature unless otherwise provided by the constitution. The se- 
lection may be by election, nomination by committee, or appointment by an execu- 
tive officer or one acting in an executive capacity. 

Unless the rulemaking power is deemed to be exclusively a judicial power, the 
legislature has at least concurrent, if not exclusive, power to establish rules of 
procedure by which the various courts of the State shall operate. This is a 
vitally important function, because the established courts may operate only as 
effectively and efficiently as their rules of procedure permit. Inadequate rules 
of procedure or a lack of uniform rules may well cripple the effectiveness of a 
court. 

It is apparent that the legislatures are vested with a vast amount of control 
over the courts. The first step in providing integration of the traffic courts with 
the rest of the judiciary should be taken by the legislature. Ifa unified judiciary 
is to be created, it will be carried out in most States through legislative action. 

Regardless of the manner in which the rulemaking power must be exercised 
ina particular State, it is obvious that there is an urgent need in every State to 
follow the leadership of the Supreme Court of New Jersey in promulgating uni- 
form rules of procedure for traffic courts." 


The judicial role 


The judiciary’s part in integration is twofold. If the supreme court within a 
particular State is deemed to possess the inherent power to promulgate integra- 
lion rules, a proper study should be made and uniform rules for traffic-court pro- 
cedure formulated. If the highest court does not possess the power to promul- 
gate such rules, the judiciary can do its part by recognizing the traffic judge as 
a part of the judicial system. Integration in this respect is a state of mind, a 
sense of belonging to the judicial family. Each judge should feel that he is a 
part of the judicial system and not stranded on a judicial island. 


-_th 


°73 ABA Report 865 (1948). 
"New Jersey Statutes Annotated, ch. 229 (1949). 
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Centralized control as a factor in integration: Chief Justice Arthur Vanderbji 
has listed eight criteria for specific forms of centralized control of judicia) 
administration : § 

“First, the power to assign a judge to specialized duties such as domestic 
relations, juvenile offenders, small claims, and the like;° second, to assign g 
judge to another court than his own to equalize work ; third, to assign a judge's 
cases to some other judge to equalize the dockets; fourth, to prescribe the char. 
acter and manner in which the judge shall keep his records; fifth, to require the 
judge to make periodical reports on the work of his court; sixth, to appoint the 
personnel of the judge’s court (jury commissioners, clerks, bailiffs, and the like) ; 
seventh, to direct how the personnel of the judge’s court shall do their work: 
and, eighth, to centralize and delegate the administrative and business manage. 
ment of the financial affairs of the judicial department.” 

The Federal courts and the States of New Jersey, California, Maryland, 
Missouri, and the courts in the District of Columbia have carried out most of 
the above reforms.” Even in these jurisdictions, however, the judges who try 
traffic cases are still considered to be outside the judicial family circle. The 
State of New Jersey, by instituting a uniform traffic procedure, has done more to 
bring the traffic-court judges into the judicial fold than any of the other States 
mentioned.” 

Chief Judge Orie Phillips, of the United States Court of Appeals for the Tenth 
Circuit, has stated: * 

“Efficient and competent court administration cannot be accomplished by the 
efforts alone of individual judges. An important basic requirement is an inte- 
grated and coordinated judicial system in which each judge has and feels a re. 
sponsibility for the accomplishment of the judicial system as a whole.” 

While it is important that all judges acquire a sense of responsibility, it is in 
many respects even more important that the judges of the traffic courts, who 
annually meet more citizens than all of the other courts combined,” should have 
a sense of responsibility to each other and the judicial system of which they are 
a part. Just as there should be no superior or inferior grades of justice,” there 
should be no discrimination between traffic courts and other courts. 

Traffic-court judges should be selected according to the same standards of 
training, temperament, character, integrity, and ability that are used to select 
members of other branches of the judicial structure. If judges of other courts 
were periodically assigned to traffic courts the experience and knowledge gained 
would lead to a greater understanding of the problems of these courts. In addi- 
tion, it might afford an opportunity for constructive suggestions for improving 
the traffic-court system. The practice in England of having the judges of the 
highest jurisdiction sit in Old Bailey was founded on sound principle. This 
simple device of transferability of judges from one court to the other would 
create a firmer sense of belonging to the judicial family. 

It is strongly recommended that State legislatures consider the feasibility of 
attaining this desirable objective of integration and interchangeability of judges, 
particularly on the trial court level. Congested calendars in metropolitan areas 
might be cleared more quickly if judicial manpower presently available in courts 
with less crowded dockets were assigned cases from the overcrowded ones. In 
States in which the governor appoints judges to the bench, the system would pro- 
vide an opportunity to evaluate the qualifications of judges sitting in the trial 
courts of limited jurisdiction. This information could be used in determining 
promotions to higher courts. 

If the transferability of traffic court judges were found to be feasible, great 
value would be derived from the practice. The judges with crowded dockets 
would have an opportunity to devote more individual attention to each case. 
They would have time to explain the grounds for their decisions and would be 
afforded an opportunity to apply corrective penalization. Bven though the 


® Vanderbilt, Minimum Standards of Judicial Administration 34-35 (1949). 
® Traffic courts should be included within the centralized controol of judicial administre- 


on. 

10 Vanderbilt, Minimum Standards of Judicial Administration 57-64 (1949). 

11 New Jersey Statutes Annotated, ch. 229 (1949), 

. oro ti985)). Administration—A Challenge to the Bench and Bar (39 J. Am. Jud. 
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13'Approximately 20 million traffic violations were reported in 1954 by 1,016 cities filing 
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existence of the power of transferability of judicial manpower would not always 
result in its exercise, the mere presence of that power would eliminate some of 
the isolation presently existing both among the traffic judges themselves and 
petween traffic judges and the other members of the judiciary. 

The full benefit of legislative action to secure integration and unification 
must be implemented by supervisory authority vested in the chief justice of 
the supreme court or some other central authority. This requires the estab- 
lishment of a State administrative officer of the courts. This office has been 
established in Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Iowa, Louisiana, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, and Virginia. Puerto 
Rico has also established an administrative director of courts. In spite of this 
progressive step, most of these jurisdictions have not put the trial courts of 
limited jurisdiction, such as traffic courts, under the administrator. In one 
instance the legislative authority specifically excludes the exercise of the powers 
of this office with respect to courts of lesser jurisdiction. In other States the 
only contact with traffic courts is found in the requirement that they submit 
statistics. The argument against the inclusion of inferior courts within the 
group is that the courts comprising the broad use of the judiciary in any 
State are so numerous that it would require large expenditures of public funds 
to operate the administrative office. The cost should not be a stumbling block 
toa reform that would greatly enhance the potentialities of this office. Through 
this office disintegration would be eliminated and greater uniformity would be 
obtained because of uniform requirements pertaining to dockets, case records, 
periodic reports, and assistance in supervising the work of personnel assigned 
to the courts. There would also be a welcome elimination of the necessity for 
individual attention to many routine details of a nonjudicial nature, such as 
budgeting, purchasing, appropriations, and other business housekeeping duties. 
Judges would be free to devote their efforts to matters judicial in nature. To 
complete the cycle, however, it is necessary that the chief justice of the supreme 
court or an appropriate judicial agency, through exercise of the inherent power 
existing in courts to regulate procedure, create an efficient and uniform procedure 
in all of the courts in the State. Because of the tremendous volume of cases, 
this is particularly important in courts with traffic jurisdiction. 

There is no apparent reason why courts should wait for statutory authorization 
to exercise the rulemaking power unless there is an express constitutional 
prohibition or restriction against such an exercise. 

Many constitutions provide for some form of supervision over inferior courts. 
This authority, coupled with the rulemaking power, should be sufficient authori- 
zation for the promulgation of uniform rules of procedure for traffic courts. In 
most States reluctance on the part of the supreme court to exercise these 
powers has led to the need for a legislative declaration of the existence of the 
inherent power in the court, particularly with respect to rules governing procedure 
over other courts. 

SUGGESTED RULES OF TRAFFIC PROCEDURE 


It is not within the scope of this article to cover in detail the content of 
traffic-court rules,” but a few of the major areas which should be encompassed 
by the rules will be suggested. 

Simple, flexible, uniform rules of procedure for traffic courts correspond to 
the rules in any contest. They serve as advance notice of what is expected of 
all who participate in the game. The judge corresponds to the referee or um- 
pire. His association with the preparation of the general rules should not 
interfere with his interpretation of their application to specific situations. Any 
unforeseen harshness is compensated through escape-clause provisions to avoid 
injustice. There is nothing in the promulgation of uniform rules of procedure 
that denies any judge his right of judicial discretion. There is nothing that 
encroaches on his duty of endeavoring to arrive at the proper conclusions after 
hearing all of the evidence. Uniformity of procedure in traffic courts would 
furnish security to citizens in that, no matter what their cause or their defense, 
the same rules of procedure would prevail. They would receive similar treat- 
ment at the hands of the judges in any part of the State. If an accused were 
found guilty, a reasonable standard of punishment—one not subject to the in- 
dividual idiosynerasies of the administering magistrate—would be imposed.” 


S For a more detailed discussion of needed inclusions in a uniform traffic court system 
oy Yao A Proposed Traffic Court System, 28 J. Am. Soc’y 25 (1944) ; 65 ABA Rept. 
ot i 
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Uniform rules should cover the entire field of procedure and should be phrageq 
in terms sufficiently broad that they may be applied even with the presence of 
factors peculiarly of a local nature. ‘Traffic court rules should be integrateg 
into the general rules of criminal procedure of the jurisdiction if such haye 
been promulgated. 

Uniform traffic court rules of procedure should provide for hearings to be helq 
at designated times during the day or week, to be determined by local authorities 
in regard to the area demand. The rules should also provide that an appropri. 
ate centrally located place of hearing be designated by the local authorities, 
The designation of a time and place should be left to municipal or county ap. 
thorities so that adaptations could be made in conformity with existing needs 
and conditions. A public prosecutor or attorney should be provided as well as 
a clerk. The latter should have the duties of keeping court records and a trig] 
docket and summoning witnesses. 

Jurisdiction of the court should be invoked by the issuance of a traffic ticket 
or complaint. If the public attorney believes the information on the complaint 
to be insufficient, the arresting officer should be required to file a supplementa| 
report. The magistrate should be authorized to issue a warrant for apprehen- 
sion of the defendant in proper cases. 

If the case goes to trial the defendant should be arraigned and, except in 
minor traffic violations be granted such preliminary hearings as may be neces- 
sary. The magistrate should be vested with the power to summon witnesses and 
punish for contempt. The trial should be conducted in an orderly manner and 
the defendant given the opportunity to present his case. 

In some areas the number of cases that regularly come before the court will 
make it impossible for the court to dispose of them in a proper fashion. (p- 
tional provisions should be made for the establishment of a violations bureau, 
which would set standard fines for various traffic offenses. When a defendant 
pleads guilty, his punishment would be prescribed by these standards. The 
authority of the violations bureau, however, should not extend to major traflic 
violations. 

Punishment of traffic offenders, except in violations bureau cases, should iot 
be based on a set standard but should be flexible within defined limits, leaving 
discretion in the traffic magistrate. Provisions should be made for more strin- 
gent punishment of repeating violators. All punishments and fines, however, 
should be only complementary to the ultimate goal of the traffic court—discour- 
agement of violations of traffic laws. 

The defendant, if found guilty, should be provided with a right of appeal to 
a court of higher rank in the judicial chain of command. 

Uniform rules of procedure should be augmented by administrative rules cov- 
ering the many phases of the nonjudicial aspects of the judge’s duties. ‘These 
aspects include the financial operations of the court in regard to collection of 
fines, penalties, and forfeitures; disbursements and distributions of revenue: 
control over dockets and case records; preparation of periodic reports; use 
and maintenance of courtrooms; control over clerical personnel; and submission 
of reports and records to the chief justice or the State court administrator, if 
such an office is established. Although the implementation of extensive ad- 
ministrative rules in this area may not seem essential, it must be realized that 
a statewide judicial establishment is in a sense big business, and the keeping of 
proper and accurate records at all levels of the judicial hierarchy is just as im- 
portant to the judicial establishment as it is to a business enterprise. 

The legislatures and supreme courts should combine their efforts to secure the 
enactment of the needed legislation and the promulgation of uniform rules of 
traffic court procedure. Although additional government expenditures will be 
incurred if a system is set up properly, the money will be well spent if it results 
in a better brand of justice and a saving of many lives that would otherwise be 
lost. Integration and uniformity are the answers. 
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[Reprinted from the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Philadelphia, May 1953, revised January 31, 1955] 


THE TRAFFIC PROBLEM, TRAFFIC LAWS, AND TRAFFIC COURTS 


By James P. Economos,’? Special Committee on Traffic Court Program of 
American Bar Association, Chicago 37, Ill. 


Traffic cases exceed the combined total of all civil and other criminal cases 
filed in all the State and Federal courts. Today the courts are gravely con- 
cerned with the traffic problem and they are actively participating in the efforts 
of the American Bar Association and President’s Highway Safety Conference 
to improve the handling of traffic cases. 


THE TRAFFIC PROBLEM 


The traffic problem is created by congestion and collisions. Inefficient use and 
overcrowding of the highways, poor planning for parking facilities, and inefficient 
traffic control and supervision all contribute to congestion and collisions. 

The three elements in the traffic problem consist of the highway, the vehicle, 
and the driver-pedestrian. To appreciate their extent, it is necessary only to 
outline the following: 

The highway: 3,300,000 miles of highway in all; 38,700 miles comprise the 
interstate system considered the Nation’s vital road network in peace and war; 
540 billion miles of travel in 1953. 

The vehicle: 55,600,000 vehicles of all classes registered in 48 States and 
District of Columbia in 1953. 

The driver-pedestrian: 71 million licensed operators in 48 States and District 
of Columbia; 150 million potential pedestrians. 

This combination of factors produced accidents for 1953 as follows: 

33,100 accidents resulted in 37,300 fatalities. 

880,000 accidents resulted in 1,350,000 nonfatal injuries. 
3,550,000 accidents involved property damage over $25. 
5,450,000 accidents involved property damage of less than $25. 

At the end of 1954 the fatalities aggregated 35,300; nonfatal injuries, 1,350,- 
000; and property damage amounted to $4.3 billion. Since the invention of the 
automobile, more than 1 million have lost their lives in traffic accidents. The 
millionth death occurred in December 1951. 

Any reduction in accidents by improving the safety of the highway or the 
vehicle must be accomplished through engineering. If all the latest engineering 
techniques were applied to make each highway as safe as the safest highway, 
the current estimates of some traffic safety experts indicate an overall maxi- 
mum reduction in accidents of only 5 to 10 percent. While the percentage ap- 
pears small, it neverthless means a substantial reduction in quantity. With 
more than 9 million accidents in 1953, a 10-percent decrease for that year would 
reduce the total by more than 900,000. 

Engineering more safety into motor vehicles until all vehicles are as safe as 
the safest vehicle would also produce a 5- to 10-percent decrease in accidents. 
Periodic inspection would also assist in reducing the volume. 

The only other way to achieve substantial cuts in the number of traffic acci- 
dents is to improve the performance of drivers and the habits of pedestrians. 
Through educational means and adequate enforcement there appears to be an 
opportunity to secure a maximum reduction of 80 to 90 percent in traffic acci- 
dents. Therefore, while there is need for highway and vehicle improvement, 
there are greater opportunities for numercially greater reductions through 
improvement of the driver and the pedestrian. 

It is in this latter respect that the traffic court can make it contribution. 
The traffic court should be used as a classroom and adequate corrective penalties 
should be assessed to achieve voluntary observance of traflic laws. 


1James P. Heonomos, Chicago, Ill., has been director of the traffic court program of the 
American Bar Association since 1943. He is a member of the National Committee on 
Uniform Trafic Laws and Ordinances, the National Committee for Traffic Safety, and the 
Committee on Chemical Tests for Intoxication of the National Safety Council, and is 
Secretary of the Committee on Courts of the President’s Highway Safety Conference. He 
has directed traffic court conferences at many law schools, surveyed the traffic courts of 
several localities, and contributed articles on the subject to various publications. 
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Bring violators into court 


In order for traffic-court judges to educate while adjudicating, they must haye 
an opportunity to see the violators who are apprehended through traffic-law ep. 
forcement. At the present time the number of traffic violators appearing in 
person in traffic courts is at a minimum. The exact number is not known, byt 
there are sufficient statistics available to permit a reasonably sound approxi- 
mation. 

In 1953, 881 cities out of a total of 1,371 having a population of over 10,009 
reported that 19,027,701 traffic cases were filed. Of this number only 4,345,433 
were court cases, and the remainder of 14,781,987 were processed through the 
traffic court violations bureau procedure. Among the cases processed throug) 
the bureau there were 3,382,806 “moving violations” consisting of speeding, 
failure to stop at stop signs, failure to obey traffic signals, improper passing, and 
so forth. The total of all moving violations reported was 7,728,239. 

These figures may be compared with those produced by the semiannual bullet. 
tin of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. The FBI reports for 1953 that in 
1,037 cities having a population of 48,115,402, traffic and motor vehicle violations 
were charged against 16,838,012 people. Approximately three-quarters of these 
violations arose out of nonobservance of parking regulations; the remainder 
arose from the breach of some rule of the road commonly called a moving yio- 
lation. Any moving violation may be considered hazardous and should be sub- 
ject to court action. 

There is a way to determine the number of persons who should have been 
brough into court for corrective action. The guide used is known as the “en- 
forcement index.” This is the quotient of the number of convictions with pen- 
alty for hazardous moving violations divided by the number of personal injury 
and fatal accidents. An enforcement index of 15-25 is considered desirable. 
Using an enforcement index of 15, it would have been necessary for the courts 
to try enough cases involving moving violations to aggregate convictions of at 
least 15 times the total number of accidents resulting in fatal and nonfatal in- 
juries. As there were about 913,000 such accidents in 1953, there should have 
been at least 13,695,000 convictions for moving traffic offenses. 

It is apparent that, nationwide, the traffic courts are able to exercise a de- 
terring influence upon only about one-third of the maximum number of persons 
that should be charged with a traffic violation. Consequently, the opportunity 
of the courts to exercise a corrective influence on the violating public has been 
reduced. 

Analysis of violators 

To determine the kind of corrective influence that the judges should exercise, 
they must analyze the kind of defendants that appear before them and ascertain 
the primary cause of the violation. Traffic safety experts have suggested that, 
considered from the standpoint of driver-improvement methods, there are three 
types of delinquent drivers—the can’ts, the don’ts, and the won’'ts. 

The can’ts are those operators of motor vehicles who because of some physical 
or mental defect are unable to operate properly. Persons with defective eyesight, 
defective hearing, and other physical impairments are included in this group. 
Those with mental handicaps are also included. Neither a jail sentence nor a 
money fine will correct any defective physical or mental condition. To achieve 
any correction here, it will be necessary to reexamine the operator to determine 
the exact extent of the disability. If his defect is not correctable, the driver 
licensing authority should bar the driver from the use of the highways either upon 
its own action or upon the recommendations of the judge. 

The don’ts are those who lack knowledge in one of three respects: the rules of 
the road; ordinary skill in the operation of the vehicle; experience in operation. 
Again, jail sentences and money fines will have an inadequate corrective effect. 
Here the court can use its ingenuity in supplying the opportunities to eliminate 
the underlying defect. Traffic schools, the writing of essays, and additional 
driver’s safety education may be suggested. There is a growing appreciation of 
the need for driver education for adults to improve driving habits, develop addi- 
tional skill, and correct specific faults. 

The won’ts are those who because of a faulty attitude refuse to accept personal 
responsibility for obeying traffic laws and ordinances. They may lack respect for 
traffic laws because of some prior unfortunate experience. Their attitude may 
be due to the lack of uniformity in the enforcement of traffic laws. It may be due 
to bad handling on the part of the judge, the prosecutor, the clerk, or others serv- 
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ing the court. It may be due to faulty traffic engineering which is not justified 
py conditions existing at the time and place, such as low speed limits on modern 
highways with wide pavements, divided parkways, and no intersecting highways. 
it may be due to poor police enforcement. The repeaters will most often be found 
in this group, and here the traditional fines, jail sentences, and license suspen- 
sions and revocations can be effective. There can also be effective use of the 
educational devices mentioned above. 

The percentage of can’ts, don’ts, and won’ts is not known exactly. However, 
the estimates of several judges from widely separated areas indicate that the 
can’ts should not exceed 10 percent, and that the don’ts and the won’ts are about 
equally divided, with many violators partaking of characteristics applicable to 
both groups. 

To acomplish this analysis more personal attention must be devoted to each 
ease, and this obviously may require more judges and prosecutors. The exact 
increase in judicial personnel cannot be ascertained, because there are no avail- 
able statistics to determine the maximum caseload that one traffic court judge 
should hear during any particular week, month, or year. Until those figures are 
available, the problem will have to be met in each city on the basis of trial and 
error until a sufficiently flexible formula has been worked out to accommodate 
to the needs of the particular community. 


TRAFFIC LAWS 


The first tool of fundamental importance is uniformity in traffic laws. With 
increasing interstate travel, there are driving practices which are legal in some 
States but which result in violations of the laws in other States. 

To illustrate this divergence, the National Committee on Uniform Traffic 
Laws and Ordinances, in its pamphlet entitled “60 Million Drivers Want Uni- 
form Traffic Laws,” supplied various examples of which only two need be cited: 

“Has your heart ever popped into your mouth as the driver ahead signaled for 
a left turn and then deliberately turned right—or suddenly braked to a stop? 
Well, the signal he gave is legal in about a dozen States. 

“Going straight through an intersection on the green light, have you ever been 
forced to swerve or slam on the brakes, because of a vehicle turning right from 
a cross-street? Laws in some States permit turning right on a red signal.” 

The need for compete uniformity in text of the rules of the roads has been 
spotlighted by the President’s Highway Safety Conference and many other or- 
ganizations. This “word for word” conformity will ease the task confronting 
the traffic courts in their educational work. 

Adoption of the driver licensing provisions of the Uniform Vehicle Code is 
another requisite to assist in supervising and disciplining the drivers. While all 
jurisdictions except South Dakota have some form of law on this subject, their 
administration often leaves much to be desired. 

The other parts of the Uniform Vehicle Code should be followed substantially 

to provide an effective regulation of the use and operation of vehicles upon the 
highways. Cities should also check their ordinances to ascertain the degree 
to which they conform with the Model Traffic Ordinance. Changes in both 
State and municipal laws to make them follow the nationally accepted standards 
on this subject will alleviate the court’s task in dealing with the don’ts and 
should reduce the number of won’ts whose attitude is attributable to resentment 
against the lack of uniformity. 
_ There is need for greater reciprocity in the administration of the driver 
licensing laws of the several States in order to secure more uniform respect for 
the issuance of court process designed to compel attendance of violators in traf- 
fic court through the suspension of driving privileges until appearance in court 
or other disposition. This problem is very acute, and was the subject of a special 
resolution presented by traffic-court judges at the last meeting of the President’s 
Highway Safety Conference in Chicago, October 18, 1952. 

I niformity of traffic laws, coupled with impartial enforcement without 
= or special privileges is essential to all improvements in the traffic 
0 8, 


TRAFFIC COURTS 


There is an annual increase in the number of citizens who observe the Ameri- 
can system of justice through their appearance in court to respond to an invita- 
tion—an invitation in the form of a traffic ticket. If the citizen is fortunate 
enough to be cited to one of the better traffic courts, the experience will be worth- 
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while and beneficial. If cited to one of the many unenlightened traffic courts, 
this contact with the law may be extremely disappointing. 

Traffic violators—in great numbers—have firsthand knowledge of the operg. 
tion of the traffic courts. To them this is the judicial system, because they 
rarely see any other court. As Chief Justice Arthur T. Vanderbilt of the New 
Jersey Supreme Court has so aptly stated in his David Beecroft Memoria) 
Award address: 

“What they see and hear—and sometimes smell—in these courts does not tenq 
to create respect for law or for the judges and lawyers administering law. Anq 
people are coming to these courts by millions each year as defendants or as 
witnesses in traffic matters—20 million as defendants in 1951—in comparisoy 
with the relatively small number who experience justice from the courts of last 
resort in the statehouse. These local tribunals collecttively can do more to 
undermine respect for law than the appellate courts can possibly overcome, try 
as they will. From the judicial point of view this aspect of the work of the 
traffic courts is quite as significant as the necessity of curbing the constantly 
growing loss of life and property. Thoughtful judges and lawyers do not need to 
be told that our kind of Government cannot exist long, once respect for law 
is destroyed.” 

Traffic courts are all courts which have any jurisdiction over the violation 
of traffic laws and ordinances. The bulk of the violations are handled by tria| 
courts of limited jurisdiction, such as municipal courts, city courts, magistrate 
courts, and similar courts found in urban areas, and justices of the peace, trial 
justices, trial magistrates, county magistrates, and other courts usually found 
in rural areas. 


Sound State structure 

The essential elements of a sound State structure of courts handling traffic 
cases would embody the viewpoint express by the Conference of Chief Justices 
during the annual meeting of the American Bar Association in New York City 
on September 16, 1951. 

The first essential is full integration of these courts into the State judicial 
system. This should be followed by suprevision of the work of these courts of 
first impression through the chief justice or some administrative director or 
official assigned to this task. Judicial statistics should be collected, collated, 
analyzed, and published to reflect the manner in which the work of these courts 
is being dispatched. By analysis of judicial statistics it is possible to upgrade 
efficiency and secure greater uniformity and simplicity of procedure. 

It is imperative that rules of uniform procedure regulating the trial of traffic 
cases should be promulgated by the supreme court or any other agency charged 
with this responsibility. To keep all traffic judges in the State abreast of cur- 
rent development, annual judicial traffic court conferences should be held and 
all judges and prosecutors assigned to these courts should be required to attend. 


The model ticket 

The final element in an improved system of State courts is predicated on the 
use of the uniform traffic ticket and complaint which has been developed by the 
American Bar Association traffic court program. In New Jersey all enforcement 
agencies are required to use it, under a rule of the supreme court. In the State 
of Michigan 130 cities and 6 counties are using a similar kind of uniform traffic 
ticket and complaint. Cities in 22 other States are also using the American bar 
Association model ticket. The experience gained in all these jurisdictions justi- 
fies the conclusion that the adoption and use of the model form by every et- 
forcement agency in the State—including the city and the county—would im- 
prove traffic law enforcement even if none of the other suggested improvements 
were adopted. There are educational features to the ticket which have an appeal 
for the public and most officials connected with traffic-law enforcement. 

The model ticket sets out six violations which are the principal causes of acci- 
dents: speeding, improper left turn, improper right turn, disobeying traffic signal 
when light turned red, disobeying stop signs, and improper passing and lane 
usage. There are three degrees of seriousness set out in the form. ‘To these 
are added conditions which increase the danger or hazard involved in the viola- 
tions: slippery pavement, darkness, other traffic present, caused person to dodge, 
just missed an accident, and in an accident. The form has places for showing 
whether the violation was committed in a business, industrial, school, residential, 
or rural area, and it classifies highways by type. 
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The uniform traffic ticket and complaint (1) permits uniform interpretation 
of traffic laws by all officers; (2) permits uniformity of instructions to all 
officers and administrative personnel within the police department; (3) permits 
prosecutors to secure more consistent and uniform case preparation; (4) ac- 
quaints the violator with the exact nature of the violation charged; and (5) 
acquaints the public with the kind of unsafe maneuvers which result in accidents. 

If the premise is established that issuance of traffic tickets by police officers 
initiates the judicial process, control can be exercised by the courts over enforce- 
ment agencies which in and of themselves have no immediate responsibility for 
the administration of justice. Requiring a quarterly report on the issuance 
and disposition of traffic tickets will eliminate traffic ticket fixing provided the 
judge will use the power of contempt to discipline anyone tinkering with court 

rocess. 

: At present the only State which can boast of a system as complete as we have 
here suggested is New Jersey. California, under the statewide reorganization 
of trial courts of limited jurisdiction which was in full effect on January 5, 1953, 
is next in line. The rest of the States present a rather weak picture under the 
criteria outlined above. 


Steps in local improvement 

But improvement need not await total reorganization. In most instances it is 
possible for a municipality, by action of the traffic court judge alone, to improve 
the handling of traffic cases measurably. 

A traffic court imbued with the desire to obtain the benefits of approved na- 
tional standards would have to take the following steps: 

1. Adopt the uniform traffic ticket and complaint, issue it to the police depart- 
ment, set up master controls to secure accountability, and require periodic reports. 

2. Establish and promulgate rules of court to govern the procedure in traffic 
cases, patterning them along lines suitable for statewide use. 

3. Separate the trial of traffic cases from all other court trials in order to 
emphasize the importance of this type of case and to permit an evaluation of 
the relative seriousness of traffic offenses by comparison of similar offenses. 

4, Provide for further separate sessions for the handling of juvenile violators. 

5. Require the personal attendance of all persons charged with moving 
violations. 

6. Organize a traffic violations bureau to handle all parking, standing, and 
nonmoving violations; assume responsibility for its operation; select the best 
public relations personnel to administer the work of the bureau; establish a 
schedule of graduated fines for first, second, and subsequent offenses, with man- 
datory court appearance, together with the requirement of written pleas of 
guilty, waiver of appearance, and trial for all violations permitted to use this 
procedure. 

7. Arrange for the assignment of a traffic court prosecutor at all traffic court 
sessions to assist in the prosecution and presentation of traffic cases. 

8. Require the keeping of books, dockets, and records which will provide 
statistics on the work of the court and its violation bureau, and analyze and 
publish the statistics. 

9. Improve the appearance of the courtroom, if need be, to achieve dignity 
and impressiveness; be certain that the courtroom is equipped with an American 
flag and either the State or city flag, whichever is more appropriate. 

10. Participate in a traffic court conference sponsored by the American Bar 
Association, the Traffic Institute of Northwestern University, and one of the 
law schools cooperating in this program, and make certain that the prosecutor 
does likewise. 

11. Furnish information requested in the American Bar Association traffic 
court contest and endeavor to follow the suggestions submitted in the analysis 
delivered subsequently. 

12. Suggest that the police receive additional and more adequate traffic police 
— if needed, and encourage in-service training by the local police depart- 
ment. 

13. Revise court procedure, if necessary, to provide for the following: 

(a) Formal opening and closing ceremonies. 

(b) Appropriate remarks about traffic safety at the beginning of each 
traffic session. 

(c) Instructions on the rights of the defendants, the nature of a plea 
of guilty, and other court procedures. 
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(d) Administering the oath individually to each person testifying. 

(e) Blackboards, traffic boards with model cars, and other aids to the 
explanation of traffic cases. 

(f) Explanation of the reason for decision. 

14. Create a traffic school to assist the court in the correction of violators, 
wherever necessary. 

15. Arrange to obtain the defendant’s record of previous convictions to be 
used after the finding of guilt in order to assess an adequate corrective penalty 
on repeaters. 

16. Establish a procedure for immediate service of warrants whenever per- 
sons fail to appear in response to a traffic ticket. 

17. Require prompt reporting of convictions of all violations called for by 
the driver’s license, and instruct all clerks to comply rigidly with this provision. 

18. Take adequate steps to select proper personnel for the court with immediate 
training in the responsibilities attached to the position and its importance to 
the judge and the administration of justice. 

The judge’s role 

Beyond all this, the judge establishes the pattern of conduct of everyone in 
the courtroom by the manner in which he pursues his daily work. 

The conscientious judge will not always be appreciated nor will he always be 
supported in his efforts to administer justice fairly and efficiently. The traffic 
problem, although acute enough, is still not serious to the average individual, 
He gives lipservice to his demand for strict traffic law enforcement as long as 
it is for everyone but himself. 

The court’s activity needs public support, and leadership in initiating it must 
fall on the judge. Once he has generated public support, he must assist until] 
the public group can stand on its own feet. Thereafter he may withdraw grace- 
fully and permit the group to function independently—free to support the 
judge as long as he merits support. 

Traflic courts, involved in the enforcement of the regulation of laws pertaining 
to the use of one of the most popular machines ever made available to the 
public, have assumed an important place in the judicial sun. They require, 
and must receive, the benefit of the best court structure and best judicial per- 
sonnel available. 


FIELD SERVICE—A CoORDINATED PROGRAM or ASSISTANCE IN TRAFFIC SUPERVISION 
FoR City, COUNTY, AND STATE GOVERN MENTS 


COOPERATING ORGANIZATIONS 


The Traffic Court Program, American Bar Association, 1 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago. 
The Traffic Institute, Northwestern University, 1704 Judson Avenue, Evanston. 
Ill. 
The Traffic Division, International Association of Chiefs of Police, 1704 Judson 
Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 
THE PROBLEM 


The techniques, methods, and procedures—administrative, operational, and 
technical—for launching a successful attack on the traffic problems of cities 
and States are already known. They are available to all government agencies— 
city and State—with responsibilities in traffic. 

What is needed is direct and sustained application of this “arsenal of traffic 
safety” to actual, concrete problems. To make this application—spec'fically, to 
bring your State and city the best knowledge and techniques available in the 
field—direct field service is required. 


IT PAYS 


Field service has already brought to many governments and government 
agencies the kind of direct assistance that brings reductions in accidents and 
marked, overall improvement in the effectiveness of traffic supervision. The 
result speak for themselves : 
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The results of sound, well-balanced traffic safety action?” 














Year Field service assistance and installation of sound Yaar 
program 
CITIES 

Chattanooga, Tenn... ..--------...- 1938 | 77 percent drop in death rate-_._........---.----------| 1952 
10.5 | Deaths per 10,000 vehicles__.................-.--.----- 2.4 

Cincinnati, Ohio-.. .. i ..--| 1936 | 71 percent drop in death rate stieddnennsauasdaneal’ 1952 
13.3 | Deaths per 10,000 vehicles_--_-._................-.------ 3.8 

Detroit, Mich. -.-- i inte den 1937 | 55 percent drop in death rate praetor eataatiaed icmee ne 
6.9 | Deaths per 10,000 vehicles _- sm asain aac salen 3.1 

Los Angeles, Calif. - - .......--| 1941 | 65 percent drop in death rate. __- a LE 
8.9 | Deaths per 10,000 vehicles : easuue 3.1 

Memphis, Tenn. --..-...-----...---| 1988 | 77 percent drop in death rate............--..-------- | 1952 
10.1 | Deaths per 10,000 vehicles___- Z bs 05Slb 2.3 

Portland, Oreg ‘a ‘ .---| 1940 | 64 percent drop in death rate._.__...............-..- -| 1952 
G2 | DOORS Per TSO Wks ore 6 bbe kes cwencotincbnes 2.8 

Seattle, Wetises di seteneibcenione) 1945 | 68 percent drop in death rate..............-.--..-...-.| 1952 
JG]  SOOGSaEe OR TOUND WORENEEES one ce tole wnlicccckecdes| BG 

STATES 

ADDR inn nsccctddertkechessegnsh 1945 | 41 percent drop in death rate epopnnnnaesy See 
16.5 | Deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle miles. - geuensnetdl: ae 

California... .. Genie incase dinate 1945 | 52 percent drop in death rate... suendoddaadicaban| Jaen 
15.3 | Deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle bt00 25643 545% bs —- 7.4 

Ohio-- -LUJacudas «ksh eek ~ Re 36 percent drop in death rate. neiiinecdiisnenehMokkiet Miirs 1952 
10.7 | Deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle miles-...............-... 6.8 








! The figures in the above tabulation are even more impressive in view of great rises in the numbers of 
registered vehicles, licensed drivers, and millions of miles of vehicle travel during the last decade. 





A PROGRAM IS REQUIRED 


Assistance in a single area, such as engineering, police, courts, or laws, de- 
signed to improve the operations of a single official agency, will in most cir- 
cumstances fail to get lasting results. There are many kinds of official action 
and many agencies involved in any sound program for traffic improvements, all 
interdependent. 

Single-agency efforts have been tried and found wanting. While this may 
lead to improvement of one activity, and may even produce a measurable over- 
all result in traffic imporvement, this is usually only momentary. 


COORDINATED FIELD SERVICE PROVIDES A PROGRAM 


There is available to your Government today a coordinated “field service 
team,” representing a group of national professional organizations in the traffic 
safety field. The services provided by these organizations cover traffic police 
activities, traffic courts, traffic legislation, and traffic engineering. Services 
include : 

Study—on-the-job observation and analysis of the administration and 
operation of government agencies responsible for traffic safety and traffic 
law enforcement. 

Report—tfull, detailed reports evaluating the work of the agencies studied, 
and recommendations for improvement. 

Installation—direct staff assistance in putting into effect recommenda- 
tions made in the report. 

Follow-up—continuing, regular follow-up assistance, involving further on- 
the-job staff work, correspondence, printed materials. 

The organizations providing these technical services are: 

Courts—the American Bar Association, through its traffic court pro- 
gram. 

Engineering—the traffic institute, through a staff of engineering con- 
sultants. 

Legislation—the Traffic Institute, through its legal staff. 

Police—the International Association of Chiefs of Police, through its 
traffic division. 
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A coordinated program 


Service organization Area of assistance Cost 


American Bar Association Courts—administration, policy, procedure_| Actual cost, 
Do. 


International Association of Chiefs of Police. Ree eee eee 
technical. 
Traffic Institute. _._.._...............-........| Engineering—administration Do, 
D Legislation—comparison with models, Do. 
recommendations. 


COURTS 


The study, report, and installation assistance in this area covers: 

Organization: Structural and functional organization of courts hearing 
and disposing of traffic cases. 

Jurisdiction: Constitutional, statutory, and ordinance limitations. 

Judicial personnel: Selection, qualifications, and tenure. 

Prosecutor: Selection, qualifications, availability. 

Facilities; Housing facilities, equipment, availability of hearings, 

Administration: Policies, procedures, techniques. 

Violations bureaus: Administration, personnel, methods, procedures if one 
is needed. 

Clerical personnel: Qualifications, number, working conditions. 

Records: Accounting for case records, and dockets, accounting for revenue 
and its distribution, maintenance of repeater records, facilitation of convic- 
tion reports to State driver licensing agency, and availability, use, and 
storage of records. 

POLICE TRAFFIC ACTIVITY 


The study, report, and installation assistance in this area covers: 

Organization: Placement and function of traffic law-enforcement within 
the police organization. 

Personnel: Number, selection, assignment of duties, working conditions, 
training. 

Accident investigation: Quantity and quality, personnel, equipment, tech- 
niques, procedures, training. 

Enforcement: Quantity, quality, selectivity, techniques, personnel, equip- 
ment. 

Equipment: Housing space, office equipment, mobile and special equipment. 

Records: Collection of data, storage, processing, analysis, uses. 

Training: Preservice and inservice to meet present and future needs of the 
department, training at national and regional schools, specialized training. 

Administration: Departmental policies and procedures which affect traffic 
activity. 

Budget: Financing required for adequate traffic supervision activity. 


TARFFIC LEGISLATION 


The legal staff of the Traffic Institute and/or the American Bar Association 
will make a thorough examination of the traffic laws of your city or State. It 
will compare these laws, with the legislation embodied in the Uniform Vehicle 
Code, in the case of States, and the Model Traffic Ordinance, in the case of cities. 
On the basis of this detailed comparison, there will then be submitted to your 
city or State government a report, showing the comparison and making recom- 
mendations for the modification and improvement of the laws thus studied. 


TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 


The study, report, and installation assistance in this area are primarily admin- 
istrative in character. They cover: 
Organization: Type needed. Placement in government operations. 
Personnel: Number, qualifications, functions, requirements for training. 
Administration: Authority and responsibility for necessary action. 
Budget: Adequacy of financing of the basic administrative and operational 
requirements. 
Operations: Necessary areas of activity, priority of need for various kinds 
of activity. 
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PURPOSE OF COORDINATED FIELD SERVICE 


The underlying purpose of the field service program described herein is to 
provide assistance to city and State governments in the development of adequate 
programs in traffic safety. To use a parallel illustration, the cooperating organi- 
zations do not want to “bake your bread” for you. The purpose, rather, is to 
provide government agencies with a bakery, with which they themselves can 
hake the bread. In this case, the “bread” is traffic improvement. The coordina- 
tion is the important thing. Your program must be well-balanced and include 
all of the basic elements. These are the police, the courts, laws, and engineering. 
These elements must all be strong, and they must work together, in order to get 
continuing and improving results. 


CONSULTATION WITHOUT COST 


The field services described herein are available either in part or on a com- 
plete, coordinated basis. This coordination is made possible by the voluntary 
cooperation of the Traffic Institute, the American Bar Association, and the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police. The staff of the Traffic Institute 
is available to responsible city, county, or State officials, for consultation on 
all matters related to traffic and traffic safety. The staff of the traffic court pro- 
gram is available for consultation on problems relating to traffic courts. The 
chief purpose of such consultation is to evaluate existing official activity, and to 
come to general conclusions concerning the need for field service assistance. 

In the course of this preliminary consultation, the areas of assistance will 
be determined, and the basis laid for coordination of the work of whatever organi- 
zations may be involved. A direct, authoritative request to a representative 
of the Traffic Institute is all that is required for full, preparatory consultation— 
cost free. Upon determination of field service requirements, a request for serv- 
ices should be put in the form of a formalized official statement in writing, and 
addressed to the Traffic Institute or to the headquarters of any of the several 
cooperating associations, 





Report ON 1954 Trarric-CourtT AWARDS FOR CITIES 


The American Bar Association traffic-court program received 881 progress 
reports on traffic courts from cities with a population of over 10,000. These 
courts processed 19,127,420 traffic violations during 1953. 

The undersigned committee after considering the grades received in the 1953 
reports and comparing the same with the performance and progress achieved in 
the prior years has selected 19 cities for the 1954 traffic-court awards. 

Selection for an award must not be construed by the cities hereafter men- 
tioned that all of their present methods, operations, practices, and procedures 
are in accordance with the accepted or approved standards of traffic-court judi- 
cial administration. These awards are intended to inform the cities selected 
that the improvement of their traffic courts has been a contribution to the 
cause of better and more efficient administration of justice. 

The 1954 traffic-court awards are made to the following cities in nine population 
categories : 

Group IX: Population over 10,000 and under 25,000: 
First place: Freeport, N .Y. 
Second place: Park Ridge, Ill. 
Honorable mention: Richland, Wash. 
Group VIII: 25,000 to 50,000: 
First place: Battle Creek, Mich. 
Second place: Norwich, Conn. 
Honorable mention: Miami Beach, Fla.; Euclid, Ohio. 
Group VII: 50,000 to 100,000: 
First place: Dearborn, Mich. 
Second place: Riverside, Calif. 
Honorable mention: Irvington, N. J. 
Group VI: 100,000 to 200,000: 
First place: Pasadena, Calif. 
Second place: Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Group V: 200,000 to 350,000: 
First place, tie: Akron, Ohio, and Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Group IV: 350,000 to 500,000: 
First place: Portland, Oreg. th 
Honorable mention: Denver, Colo. St 

Group III: 500,000 to 750,000: 
Honorable mention: Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Group II: 750,000 to 1 million: 

First place: Washington, D. C. W 

Group I: Population over 1 million: of 
Honorable mention: Chicago, Il. 

Other cities which have outstanding traffic courts, as reported to the com. 
mittee through the questionnaires are Detroit; Los Angeles; Dayton, Ohio: Ww 
Toledo, Ohio; Sacramento, Calif.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Evansville, Ind.: Phoe. tll 
nix, Ariz.; Youngstown, Ohio; Kalamazoo, Mich. ; Inglewood, Fresno, and Stock. in 
ton, Calif. ; Greenwich, Conn. ; Nutley, N. J.; Union Township, N. J.; and Apple. 
ton, Wis. 

The information submitted by the cities covered: traffic-court administra. los 
tion, trial procedure, use of model nonfixable traffic ticket and complaint, court- 
room environment, educational activities, penalization methods, separation of 
traffic cases from other criminal trials, and attendance at traffic-court confer. 
ences by the judge and prosecutor. 

The committee is grateful to the Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities 
for its assistance in handling many of the administrative requirements of this an 
contest. in 

Suitable plaques and certificates will be presented to the cities within the the 
next few months at appropriate ceremonies. eC 

Respectfully submitted. 
Apert B. Hoventon, Chairman, Ci 
Roy A. Bronson, ine 
RAYMOND N. CAVERLY, mn 
DONALD FINKBINDER, 1 
Rogpert W. UPTON. 


Mr. Roserrs. The subcommittee will now be in recess. ta 
(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m., of We 
this same day.) mei 
AFTER RECESS ‘a 


(The hearing was resumed in the offices of the National Safety 
Council, 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill., at 2 p. m, 
Hon. Kenneth A. Roberts (chairman of the special subcommittee) ia 
presiding. Cor 

me Roserts. The Special Subcommitee on Traffic Safety will come Pri 
to order. 

Before we proceed, I might say that the subcommittee is happy to a 
be in your fine city. This is about our third visit in the field, and our tool 
first trip was to New York last week. There we visited the Cornell 1 
University project under the direction of Mr. John Moore. Yester- 
day we visited the American Motors Co., over at Burlington and had we 
a very interesting session with them. oad 

We are quite interested, of course, in most of the things in which 
you have shown a great deal of interest and we appreciate the very 
fine work that your organization has done in this field. We undoubt- 
edly will look to you for a great deal of guidance as we go along. 7 
We seek and hope for, and I am sure that we will receive your coopera- a 
tion in this work which we feel is vital and important. to 

I would like to give you a little background for this factfinding or 
investigation or study. app! 

We are all familiar with the many accounts of the tragedies on our for 
highways and the tremendous toll it takes in lives. The main thin with 
we are interested in is trying to cut down on the number of deathsand 3 
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the vast economic losses suffered every year. We feel perhaps this 
subcommittee may be in a position to get down to the grassroots. That 
sone of the reasons why we have st: arted out on a field investigation. 

“Tt probably occurs to you that we are going to the industry first, 
which is true. We feel that we woukd not want to be in the position 
of destroying one of the greatest industries of the country, one that 
has contr ‘ibuted immeasur ably to the health, welfare, and economic 
well-being of our country, and one that is so necessary. At the same 
time, we feel there are certain things that we may be able to develop 
in our investigations and in our heari ings which may serve to cut down 
some of the ‘fatalities and some of the injuries, and some of the 
losses. 

Let me say at this point that this subcommittee is formed from a 
ovoup of the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
which is one of the oldest committees of the Congress. We have 
ong been in the field of safety and accident prevention. We feel 
ia we have been so advised, that we are certainly within our rights 
inmaking this study and this investigation. You know, of course, of 
the various agencies over which this committee exercises its jurisdic- 
tion, some of them being the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
CAB, the CAA, Administration of the Food and Drug Act, the rail 
industry, the trucking and bus industry, and in the field of com- 
munications. 

We feel that by having this study made by a subcommittee of 
the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, we can draw 
to this study the experience and the training of many, many years 
We have a well-rounded and very capable staff, and many of our 
members have served on the committee for a long time. 

I think the need for such an investigation is quite apparent and 

[ doubt if I could add much to that. I think I have in a general 
way covered the field of jurisdiction. 

| would like to say simply that this particular investigation and 
study came about as a result of a resolution that I introduced in the 
Congress on the Sth of January 1956. One of my colleagues, Mr. 
Friedel, of Maryland, had introduced a similar resolution which 
sought to set up a select committee, but my resolution directed the 
work of the committee on which we serve and the Rules Committee 
took the position that this was the proper committee of the Congress 
tomake the investigation. 

Now let me say this: I think I speak for the subeommittee when 
l say that we are not out looking for villains, and we are not out 
to deshxoy industry. We are out ‘to do something about this tragic 
situation facing the American people. We know with the increase 
mn 1 population that is predic ted and we know that with the increase 
in billions of vehicle-miles that will be traveled and the great increase 
inthe number of vehicles in the next few years it is going to take the 
ombined efforts of the best brains and the best minds in our country 
toat least hold this thing down to some low figure. 

We appreciate very much this opportunity to be with you, and we 
appreciate the efforts you have put forth in setting up this meeting 
for us. Without anything further, I think that we may proceed 
with the first witness, 


83776 —57——13 
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STATEMENT OF NED H. DEARBORN, PRESIDENT OF THE NATION; 
SAFETY COUNCIL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Dearsorn. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, | 
want to take this opportunity to tell you how glad we are that yo, 
came out here, to assure you that we want to give you all of the help 
that we can, not only today but at any time in the future. Just fe) 
free to call upon us for any assistance that you think we may render 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENTS OF W. G. JOHNSON, ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER 
FOR PROGRAMS; ARNOLD H. VEY, MANAGER OF THE TRAfFric 
AND TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT; PAUL HILL, MANAGER 
OF THE FIELD SERVICE DEPARTMENT; PAUL JONES, MANAGER 
OF THE PUBLIC INFORMATION DEPARTMENT; MAYNARD (Of, 
DIRECTOR OF THE FARM DIVISION; WAYNE P. HUGHES, DIREC. 
TOR OF THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DIVISION; JACK GREIG, DI. 
RECTOR OF THE PUBLIC EDUCATION DIVISION OF THE TRAFFIC 
AND TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT; HARRY PORTER, DIREC. 
TOR OF TRAFFIC INVENTORY OF THE TRAFFIC AND TRANSPOR. 
TATION DEPARTMENT; PAUL COBURN, DIRECTOR OF MOTOR 
TRANSPORTATION OF THE TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 
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Mr. Jounson. By way of beginning, we felt it would be well to look 
at where we have been and where we are today, and what most likely 
lies ahead of us. This chart (exhibit 1) is an expanded version of 
a chart which was presented to the Senate and House committees con- 
sidering the highway bill last a We have added to the chart 


projections to the year 1966, and we have corrected the data for the 
actual occurrences since the time it was last presented. 

We begin in 1925, and we see vehicle mileage rising until today we 
have five times the vehicle mileage that we had in 1925. During this 
period we saw the gradual development of a balanced program of 
accident prevention. 

You have heard of the three E’s, education, enforcement, and 
engineering. They are perhaps an oversimplification, but during this 
period, beginning with a conference called by President Hoover and 
continuing on to 1940, we saw the technology of accident prevention 
developing in the sense of a well-rounded program. 

Our national traffic safety contest, now called the annual inventory 
of traffic-safety activities, began to ask cities and States questions 
about exactly what they were doing about accident prevention, and not 
just how many people had been killed. 

During this same period, at such institutions as Northwestern Un- 
versity, New York University, and the Harvard Bureau for Street 
Traffic Research (later Yale) we saw the development of technical 
centers in the various fields. That this program was fairly effective 
may be judged from this red line which is the death rate per hundred 
million vehicle-miles. It stood at 17.5 in 1925, and by 1940, the ere 
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of the war, it had been brought down 35 percent. Nevertheless, traffic 
deaths rose from 21,900 in 1925 to 34,501 in 1940. ty 

The war years we skip, if you please, because conditions changed 
so drastically—mileage greatly reduced and the 35-mile-per-hour speed 
limit—that experience does not seem to pertain today. __ 

Beginning in 1946, you saw a rapid rise in motor-vehicle mileage, 
such that in the last 10 years motor-vehicle use in the United States 
has doubled. I doubt that in any other statistic pertaining to the 
United States you will find any such startling increase in a figure 
affecting the basic things that we do. 

In 1946 the balanced programs which had been developed before 
the war were cryetaitiond. in the first of a series of White House Con- 
ferences. You will hear us refer continually to the action program. 
The action program, as developed in 1946, was printed as a rather sub- 
stantial book, and in 1949 was brought up to date in a series of com- 
mittee reports: Laws and ordinances, accident records, education, 
enforcement, engineering, motor-vehicle administration, public infor- 
mation, and organized public support. 

That we have called the action program, and our efforts during the 
period from 1946 down to date have been largely directed at getting 
this program into effect in the cities and States. 

You can see from the decrease in the mileage death rate since 1946 
that we were reasonably successful in getting this program adopted, 
despite a tremendous increase in mileage. There was some increase in 
deaths, but the death rate per 100 million vehicle-miles was steadily 
dropping. 

But last year the death rate went up, not very much, it is true, but 
it did go up. 

So far this year the death rate is up again. It is our feeling that the 
programs which were effective in bringing about this reduction, and 
could be effective in getting an even larger reduction, are being out- 
stripped by the tremendous increase in vehicle mileage. That is, the 
accident-prevention programs in their size and in their strength have 
simply not kept pace with the growth in use of motor vehicles. It 
could be likened to the highway situation in the sense that it is going 
to take a monumental highway program to bring our physical high- 
way structure up to date. 

Now, I do not mean that anything in the order of $50 million needs 
to bge expended on the other programs, but a similarly monumental 
effort in enforcement and driver licensing, education, and the other 
fields—a similarly conceived, large effort will be necessary if we are 
going to cope with another 47-percent increase in vehicle mileage. 

The Bureau of Public Roads’ projection of vehicle mileage for 1966 
will leave us at a level three times the level at the end of the war. 

If the mileage death rate in the next 10 years remains unchanged— 
and, of course, this is an assumption and is not in any sense a predic- 
tion—with the increase in mileage projected by the Bureau of Public 
Roads, we would wind up in 1966 with 54,000 fatalities. That is the 
picture as we now see it. 

[ have here some of our more recent statistical releases which give 
details by States, and some of our conclusions, and you may well want 
to insert those in the record as a matter of reference (exhibits 2 and 8). 

Tcould not help but take a look at this page of last night’s Dail 
News, with a banner headline, “Seven Killed in Two Accidents.” th 
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there is any doubt in anybody’s mind that we need to do more thay 
we have done in the past, a series of headlines like that should dis. 
pel it. \ 
We have put in portfolios for you copies of the testimony of oy 
Mr. Williams before the Senate and House committees considering 
the highway bill. Some of the statements that he made in that regard 
have general application, not just to highways, but to all of the aspects } 
of accident prevention. 
Mr. Roperrs. Would you like for those to be incorporated in the 
record ? h 
Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir; you may find them useful. a 
Mr. Roservs. Without objection, that will be done. I 
(The documents referred to are as follows :) 


[Reprinted from Public Safety for May 1955] 


LET’S BUILD SAFETY INTO OUR HIGHWAYS al 


By Sidney J. Williams and Carl E. Fritts at 
DISCUSSION OF THE SAFETY ASPECTS OF THE NATIONAL HIGHWAY PROGRAM BEFORE =" 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON ROADS, PUBLIC WORKS COMMITTEE OF THE UNITED STATES vo 
SENATE r 
Modernization of the substandard portions of our road plant is essential if we we 
are to increase the safety of motor travel in the future. That was the gist of testi- of 
mony presented to the Senate Public Works Committee in April by Sidney J. 
Williams, assistant to the president, National Safety Council, and Carl E. Fritts, vu 
vice president of the Automotive Safety Foundation. re¢ 
Both witnesses appeared at the request of the committee to discuss what results, me 
in terms of safety of vehicle travel, might be expected from highway moderniza- W: 
tion programs proposed in legislation pending before the Congress. 
Both Williams and Fritts emphasized that they neither endorsed nor opposed 
particular bills or methods of financing road construction. They did point out 
that extensive highway modernization will be required if we are to continue to 
lower the mileage death rate. 
The testimony of Mr. Williams and Mr. Fritts has been summarized as follows: 
Mr. Williams’ testimony m 
In 1924, highway traffic deaths in the United States passed the 19,000 mark. Ove 
In December of that year Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover called together 


the First National Conference on Street and Highway Safety. In this and sub- 

sequent meetings all the interested agencies, official, business and civic, first 

began to work together. One outcome of these “Hoover Conferences” was the 

joint effort for uniform traffic laws and ordinances which has brought notable wh 

though still incomplete results. Re. 
Chart A shows how rapidly traffic was increasing and with it the opportunity IS a 

for accidents. In 1941, deaths reached a peak of nearly 40,000. Then wartime soul 

gas rationing sharply cut both travel mileage and deaths. We wondered an- pri 

xiously what would happen when war’s end brought release of the pent-up urge high 













to go places. Would the death curve take another jump? A 

In 1946 and succeeding years, on invitation of President Truman, all the 2 
interested groups again met in the President’s Highway Safety Conference. — 
Through months of committee work the action program was hammered out as 2 oa 


joint statement of the various approaches and measures needed to meet the 
challenge. : oink 

These measures, applied more and more generally throughout the Nation, did on 
check the accident rise we had feared, but not quite fast enough to offset the cor- a 
stantly growing number of drivers, cars, and miles traveled. The death toll begat re: 
to creep up again. December 1951—the 10th anniversary of Pearl Harbor— onal 
witnessed our millionth traffic death. Some 3,300 of our men had died at Peat! th g 
Harbor. In that same month, and in every “normal” December, more than 3,3! be 
of our people die in traffic in our “safe” homeland. The traffic toll to date 's Ju 
twice the total of battle deaths in all our wars. 
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There was clear need for a dramatic quickening of public interest to support 
the safety efforts of traffic officials and organizations. President Hisenhower 
recognized this need and in February 1954 the White House Conference on High- 
way Safety convened in Washington. A brilliant galaxy of top leaders in business, 
agriculture, labor, information media and other groups pledged support for 
organized traffic safety programs in every State and community, and they are 
making good on this pledge. There were 2,000 fewer deaths in 1954 than in 1953. 

Now let us look at a very significant figure, the mileage death rate, or deaths 
per hundred million vehicle-miles traveled. In 1924, when mileage data were first 
available, this rate was 18. In 1938, it was down to 12, in 1953 to 7, and last year, 
1954, to 6.5. Yet this remarkable reduction of 64 percent in the rate has barely 
made up for the continuing increase in travel. After all, it’s not rates but human 
beings that are killed and crippled, and (except during gas rationing) highway 
accidents have been killing between 30,000 and 40,000 a year for the past 22 years. 
If, as has been estimated, traffic volume increases by 50 percent in the next 10 
years, accidents at the present rate will take 55,000 lives a year. We are on a 
treadmill, running faster and faster just to stay where we are. 

Last year, 36,300 were thus killed, many more than the accidental deaths in 
all the homes of America, and more than twice the accidental deaths of people 
at work in factories, mines, construction, and all other gainful ooccupations 
combined. No wonder that when the average citizen thinks of accidents or 
accident prevention, he thinks of traffic. 

One quarter (9,000) of the deaths last year occurred in cities and towns over 
95) population; three-quarters (27,300) were in rural areas including small 
towns under 2,500 people. The rural death rate was more than twice the urban. 
Thus the lion’s share of the problem is on rural highways. 

In addition to these deaths in traffic last year, a million and a quarter people 
were injured. Of these, over 100,00 suffered permanent disability such as loss 
of an arm, leg, or eye, and many others spent weeks or months in hospital beds. 

As pointed out in the President’s message, the pain and suffering of all these 
victims and their families cannot be reckoned in dollars. Our own and other 
recognized statisticians have, however, computed the economic costs of certain 
measurable items as follows: 


Wage loss: 





On account of temporary disability__-___ sean . $150, 000, 00 

From reduced earning power because of permanent disabili- 
CI araliniheaeinheat lle tanta iat ahs oak Some igen tabeendh akon snes Pins eeeg mike 350, 000, 000 
Estimated net value of future earnings of those killed__ 3 750, 000, 000 
Making a total wage loss of...._....__._______- _. 1, 250, 000, 000 
Medital Sei Sane nee eee dee abe ees 100, 000, 000 
PRODOEUI CRI ao Bik cisco os assicesceg costa ttcple cme at ot onda teann —naree auch et a 

Overhead cost of insurance (insurance claims paid are already in- 
CHUOG NO Fre tae tee Yl nathan ee ee i __... 1, 400, 000, 000 
The total of these items for 1954 was___________-- __... 4, 350, 000, 000 


which even in these times is a lot of money. 

Can we save it? Some people still cling to the idea that a traffic accident 
is an act of God, or the devil, to be met with Christian fortitude and a good 
sound insurance policy. Many people vaguely assume that these costs are the 
“price of progress,” a regrettable but unavoidable byproduct of the modern 
highway transportation which we so greatly enjoy. 

Any such notion is sheer nonsense. 

The decrease of 64 percent in the mileage death rate, already mentioned, didn’t 
just happen. There’s a reason why 36,300 people were killed last year, rather 
than the 100,000 who would have been at the 1925 rate. The reason lies in the 
patient, unceasing efforts of many thousands of devoted public servants— 
engineers, police, judges, teachers, administrators, and others in and out of 
government. 

Furthermore, several States and cities repeatedly show traffic death rates 
only about half of the national average. It is no “accident” that these are 
Places that started earliest and have been the most vigorous in their safety 
Programs. If all would do as well—and believe me, there is no good reason why 
they can’t—we would save this year some 18,000 lives, over half a ™#?"*- 
injuries, and $2 billion in hard cash. 
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These States and cities that have already made the best safety records are 
the first to say that they can and will do still better, through research, sharpened 
techniques, stronger official and public support. 

Clearly then, accidents are caused and accidents can be prevented, because 
they have been prevented. 

There is no one cause and no one cure. Success comes from no panacea but 
from a broad-balanced program of attack on all fronts. The elements of this 
program have been agreed upon by all workers in this field and are set forth 
in the action program already mentioned, which was adopted by the President's 
Highway Safety Conferences of 1946 and 1949 and reaffirmed by the White House 
Conference on Highway Safety in 1954. 

A vital part of this program is to build safety into our highways, just as 
we increasingly build safety into factories and their equipment, into school 
and other buildings, into motorcars, into household appliances, and so on— 
in short, into the entire physical environment in which we live. In the long run 
this is actually the cheapest way to prevent accidents because a highway, a 
machine, or a building with safety built in will stay that way for many years, 
whereas the other approaches through education and enforcement, necessary as 
they are, must be repeated year after year. 

With safety built in, the driver, factory worker, or housewife has less to 
worry about. Thus a highway, or anything else we ues, which is built to be 
safe proves also to be more efficient. 

Let me illustrate how we can build safety into highways. If the highway 
is divided, with an adequate medial strip, head-on collisions are virtually 
eliminated and headlight glare is no serious problem. If shoulders are wide 
and firm, “running off roadway” accidents are reduced. If no pedestrian can 
get on the highway, no pedestrian can be hit—and so on. 

What we all want is an adequate, efficient highway transportation system by 
which persons and goods can move from point A to point B, quickly, comfortably, 
economically, and in one piece. Anything that interferes with such movement, 
whether it be an accident, congestion, or other delay, is a symptom of inefficiency 
in the system. 

The elements that make up the highway transportation system are roads, ve 
hicles, drivers, and sometimes pedestrians. When the road, the vehicle, the 
driver, or pedestrian misbehaves, to that extent the system breaks down. A 
single accident may involve all of these elements, as when a driver in a hurry 
goes too fast, with brakes out of adjustment, on a slippery road, skids and hits the 
side of a narrow bridge—or perhaps hits a pedestrian who stepped into the 
roadway without looking. 

If any one of these three elements had been lacking—if the road had been wider 
or less slippery, if the brakes had been in good condition, if the driver or pedes- 
trian had been more careful—the accident would not have occurred. Back in 
1938, a research report made for and published by the Bureau of Public Roads 
declared that: 

“* * * by far the majority (of the accidents studied) were the result of a 
combination of causes, the elimination of any one of which would have prevented 
the accident.” 

Thus we do not try to ascribe each accident to a single cause or to say that a 
certain number or percentage of accidents are “caused” by bad roads, bad cars, or 
bad drivers or pedestrians because the causes are interrelated and overlapping. 

What we can say is that a highway built to safe specifications will make some 
types of accidents much less likely ; will make it a lot easier to drive safely. 

No highway, however, can be foolproof. Sometimes a superhighway has had 
a bad accident record because of the delusion that there was no need for a speed 
limit or for policing. When, on the other hand, the Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and other turnpikes have added good policing to safe design, the result has been 
a death rate about half the national average. 

Thus we need, on all highways, control of the driver through good police and 
court work and good driver licensing. We need to develop skill and self-control 
in driving. We can build safety into drivers, too, through driver training in high 
school; and this we must do. 80 a lesser degree we can build safety into all 
drivers, through continuous public education. But education is a slow process. 
We must design and build highways to be as safe as possible for drivers as they 
are. 

When, as in recent years, the building of safety into highways has lagged far 
behind the travel volume, the burden of keeping the traffic moving, and movins 
safely, has fallen on the enforcers and educators. The traffic engineers have 
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done their best, through signs, signals, one-way streets, and the like, to extract 
the last ounce of safe capacity out of existing roads and streets. These ap- 
proaches will always be necessary but if we depend on them alone for further 
reduction of the annual toll, or even to keep it at the present level with con- 
stantly increasing traffic, these efforts will be more and more costly and less 
and less productive of results. 

The highways, in short, must also do their part. The Bureau of Public Roads 
and the State highway departments, by and large, have done their best with 
available resources. Our plea today is that in the further development of the 
national highway program the aim be not merely more roads but better, safer 
roads, as an indispensable element in a truly efficient highway transportation 
system. 


Mr. Fritts’ testimony 


The goal of highway improvement is economical and efficient transportation 
services. Analysis shows that when highway facilities are constructed so as to 
achieve maximum benefits in transportation service, they also provide the 
highest degree of safety. 

Major physical factors contribute materially to accident prevention. Out- 
moded design exists on a large proportion of ali our highway systems. A serious 
problem is the lack of space for vehicles. 

More than half of the Federal-aid primary system has the original design, 
created more than 20 years ago. And 30 percent of the system was constructed 
prior to 1930, when operating average speeds were lower than now, and there 
was considerably less commercial use of the system. 

Overdriving of these old facilities increases the hazard of accident. The only 
solution to this problem, without imposing legal restrictions which retard move- 
ment and without sacrificing lives in accidents, is adequate design. 

Some of the fundamental features of adequate design follow : 

(1) The number of lanes must be sufficient to provide space for the vehicles 
and ease of movement for traffic. As congestion increases, accidents go up be- 
cause drivers take chances in trying to overcome its effects. 

(2) The lanes themselves should be wide enough to permit vehicles to pass 
with safety at reasonable speeds. Today we have many commercial vehicles 
operating in the traffic stream whose overall width is 8 feet. Passenger vehicles 
are 614 to 7 feet. It is easy to visualize the inherent hazard of expecting these 
vehicles to pass on road surfaces of 18 and 20 feet, which still exist on many 
miles of our roadways. 

(3) Sharp curves constitute a definite hazard, especially those which come 
up unexpectedly. 

(4) The ability to see ahead also is vital to the safety of operation. When 
vehicles were averaging 35 miles per hour, design provided stopping sight dis- 
tances of 200 to 250 feet. Stopping sight distances of 475 to 600 feet now are 
necessary. Sufficient sight distances for overtaking and passing have a direct 
bearing on safety of operation. 

(5) Shoulders should be wide enough to encourage drivers to stay in the traffic 
lane without fear of getting too close to roadside ditches or obstructions. They 
also provide refuge for disabled vehicles. 

(6) The separation of traffic by center strips minimizes the most serious 
accident, that of head-on collisions. 

(7) Highway, grade separations, as well as railroad grade separations, elimi- 
nate the potential of collision at intersections. 

(8) Other important items of design include adequate lighting, proper 
channelization, and skid-resistant surface. 

Many recent studies show the value of controlled access as a means of elimi- 
nating accidents, providing maximum freedom of movement, improving property 
values, and preserving costly investments. 

All of these design features are part of the design policy adopted by the Ameri- 
can Association of State Highway Officials, in cooperation with the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads. It is a policy based upon a considerable amount of 
research into the characteristics of traffic movement and driver behavior. Con- 
tinuing research is needed to insure that in the future the design elements will 
further contribute to the safety of movement. 

A Connecticut study showed that 7,700 accidents might have been avoided 
during the 4-year study period if all rural State highways had been improved to 
accepted design standards. It was further estimated that another 8,200 accidents 
could have been avoided on urban State highways, or a total of 16,000 accidents, 
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which is 43 percent of all those that did occur. That figure—43 percent—hegins 
to suggest the major part which road improvements can play in the accident 
prevention program. 

The accompanying charts (labeled B, C, D, and E) illustrate specific results 
of research studies conducted by the State highway departments, the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads, and the National Safety Council. They are 
typical of accident studies made by these organizations. 

A glance at the charts C, D, and E will suffice to show the effect of modern 
design on accidents. The effect of a single element of design—pavement width— 
on accident reduction is graphically illustrated by chart E, which summarizes a 
study recently completed by the division of highways of the Illinois Department 
of Public Works and Buildings. Accidents dropped 39 percent after widening, 

How width of structures affects accidents is portrayed in chart C, based on an 
analysis of accident data in this respect from 10 States by the Bureau of Public 
Roads and the National Safety Council. 

Where structure width was 1 foot or more narrower than the approach width, 
the accident rate was 100 accidents per 100 million vehicles. Where the structure 
width was up to 5 feet wider the rate dropped to 58, and where the structure 
width was 5 or more feet wider the rate dropped to 12. 

The effect of shoulder width on accidents is shown on chart D. Taken from a 
study of 1,169 miles of two-lane highways on the Interstate System in California 
by the division of highways of the California Department of Public Works, it 
points up the remarkable drop in accidents effected by a single element of 
design—adequate shoulder widths. 

Controlled access highways have been shown to be more efficient and safe in 
several outstanding studies. One such is portrayed in chart B—which in 8 or 
10 examples shows the lowered fatality rate for controlled access highways as 
compared with either parallel or adjacent facilities with no control of access, 
Comparisons cover approximately the same periods of time. 

Comparative rates are not available in the case of the New York Thruway 
and the Pennsylvania Turnpike. 

In all cases where comparisons are possible the rates on the controlled access 
facilities are materially lower. 

Because the Interstate System includes substantial mileage of the character 
shown on chart B, page 21, we may make some forecast of the effect which its 
modernization would have upon the accident problem. Using these records as a 
base, we can estimate that upon completion of the system, some 3,500 lives per 
vear would be saved. As an average, one life would be saved annually for each 
10 miles of the system. At that rate, during the first 10 years following the 
improvement of the Interstate System, about 35,000 lives would be saved, which 
is roughly the equivalent of a year’s traffic toll in the Nation. 

Data are not available for the same kind of comparison on other classes of 
roads and streets. But there is no longer any room for doubt that modern design 
features and adequate capacity can contribute importantly to safety on all roads. 
As our highways are improved substantial savings can be anticipated in life, limb, 
and property, along with the increased efficiency and economy of operation over 
the road as components of our transportation system. 


Mr. Jounson. Mr. Williams, in presenting testimony to the Senate 
and House committees, presented some large-scale maps of State acci- 
dent rates and certain other charts. I thought that it would be prei- 
erable today to give you copies of our book Accident Facts, which will 
serve as a reference for those same tables, and others as well (exhibits 
4—A and 4-B). 

On page 43 you have the summary of motor-vehicle deaths, injuries. 
and property damage, and a cost figure. TIT understand that certain 
figures on motor-vehicle-accident costs were presented to the subcom- 
mittee. These are our estimates of the economic cost to the Nation 
of this motor-vehicle-accident problem. 

On page 49 you have the same mileage death-rate chart which was 
presented to the other committees, and an additional map on a popt- 
lation death-rate basis. If you will look at the mileage death-rate 
map on page 49, you will be struck by one thing. There are a consid- 
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erable number of States which have death rates one-half the national 
average. In other words, they travel twice as far per fatality as do 
the States as a whole. 

At the other extreme, there are some States which have mileage 
death rates 50 percent higher than the national average. There are, 
of course, differences in conditions throughout the Nation, but to 
simplify a point of view—if all of the States were as safe as the safest 
States, we would cut today’s traflic fatality total in half. 

Mr. Roserts. I notice there, Mr. Jolinson, if you will pardon an 
interruption, it seems that the majority of those States, just taking a 
quick glance, seem to be in the far-eastern section of the country; am 
| correct in that ? 

Mr. Jounson. The majority of States with the very low rates; 
yes, Sir’. 

Mr. Roserts. Do you offhand have any reason for that / 

Mr. Jounson. Generally speaking, they get better evaluations in 
our inventory of traffic activities. In other words, their traffic accident 
prevention programs are much further advanced. Particularly was 
that true in the field of driver licensing. The early drivers’ license 
laws were developed in the Eastern States and by and large they have 
progressed further in those areas. It is true that some of the States 
in other parts of the country have begun to catch up very rapidly in 
recent years. 

Mr. Rogers. What explanation is there for that heavy rate in the 
Deep South ? 

Mr. Jounson. By and large, the programs which we evaluate in the 
Southern States do not come up to the same levels. I will show you a 
little bit later how we measure accident-prevention programs in the 
various States and cities, and you will see some of these evaluations. 

The action program to which we frequently refer is shown in brief 
form, six pages, in the back of the workbook of the regional con- 
ferences of the President’s Committee for Traffic Safety (exhibit 5). 
If you were thinking in terms of the large book, which is for the 
technician, a shorter version, summarizing the fundamentals in a 
balanced program, is given as appendix 1 on page 46. This is a 
Government publication of the President’s Committeee on Traffic 
Safety, used at the regional conferences earlier this year. 

Now what is the National Safety Council doing about traflic acci- 
dents and what does it think should be done ? 

by way of beginning in telling you our story, I have given you 
copies of our last annual report, the Fight for Life, published 
last October with the basic story about all of our programs. 

On page 2 of the Fight for Life (exhibits 6—-¢ and 6-0), you see a 
vrief statement of the council and its work, that the council is a 
nonprofit, nonpolitical membership association, chartered by the 
Congress (although it is not a Government agency, nor does it receive 
iny Government appropriations). It is chartered to serve as a co- 
ordinating, a stimulating, a factfinding agency on the accident 
problem. 

I would point out to you very carefully that the members of the 
staff, including myself, in this room are not the National Safety 
Council. On some of the questions that you may ask of us, the coun- 
cil, that is its governing bodies, may have taken a position. On other 
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questions which you may ask, the council itself may not have taken 
a position, and in that case these men will be glad to answer your 
questions from the background of their professional experience. They 
will try to distinguish as to what the official position of the council 
is, and what their personal views may be. 

If you look at the governing structure of the council you will find 
that it has a number of conferences. It reaches out into a wide 
variety of fields and it is not just a traffic accident prevention agency 
nor an industrial accident prevention agency, but it has programs 
a Sa and colleges, for farms, for public-information agencies 
of all types. 

In the Fight for Life you find the roster of our governing board, a 
well-rounded board, with figures drawn from industry, from govern- 
ment at all levels, including the Federal Government, and from private 
groups and associations of all types. 

In this Fight for Life, if you would turn briefly to page 14, you 
will find the roster of the trafic and transportation conference which 
governs our traffic programs and determines our basic positions on 
traffic matters. It again is representative of private business, of official 
activity at all levels, local, State, county, and Federal Government, 
and of private traffic agencies. It serves as a coordinating group for 
everything we do in traffic. 

Our programs were then described in the following five pages of this 
last annual report. 

The next document to which I would ask you to refer is council 
policy memorandum No. 3 (exhibit 7) issued early this year. While 
on the one hand it was nothing new, it is the most concise and most 
carefully drawn statement of the council’s position on traffic accidents. 
You will note that we refer to and incorporate the action program of 
the White House Conference as our basic program. Then we assume 
the following specific objectives within the council: To convince the 
on not only that they must drive and walk safely themselves as in- 

ividuals, but that they must join actively in organized community, 
State, and National vabety efforts; that is, there must be an organized 
ei to get behind the traffic officials to do the kind of job that they 
can do. 

We assume an obligation to provide the facts about traffic accidents 
and prevention, particularly through the annual inventory. We be- 
lieve that the elements of a good program include improvement of 
existing highways, better laws, better enforcement, better courts, 
better driver license examinations, and administration, better safety 
education at elementary, secondary, and collegiate levels, an educa- 
tional campaign for adults, and making the automobile as safe as pos- 
sible in terms of both accident and injury prevention through better 
design and better maintenance. We try to further all of those ele- 
ments in a balanced program. 

I have referred several times to the annual inventory of traffic safety 
activities which is 1 of our 2 largest, most basic programs in traffic 
accident prevention. Each year we send out to the States and to the 
cities these rather voluminous questionnaires. This is the question- 
naire that went out to the States, and 47 of the 48 States reported to 
us. We asked them extremely detailed questions, for example: How 
many additional men were added to the State police in the last year! 
How many hours of training did they have in traffic? Are you using 
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chemical tests for intoxication? How many such tests were admin- 
istered after accidents? and similar questions, all of the way through 
engineering and all of the other phases. 

The report for cities is not quite as detailed, becasue their programs 
do not have quite the ramifications, but last year 875 cities over 10,000 
population sent in this questionnaire for evaluation and analysis. In 
addition we got reports from 331 cities under 10,000 population, on a 
somewhat abbreviated form, because their programs are not quite that 
comprehensive. 

In summary, the results gh: chem by the States are shown on this 
chart and we have inserted photographs of this chart as part of the 
materials we presented to you (exhibit 8). 

This is the average performance last year of 47 States. The scale 
here is in terms of 100 percent. You may well ask, “What is 100 
percent?” Well, 100 percent, or a perfect evaluation, would consist 
of coming up to 2 different kinds of criteria. First, in certain fields, 
the professional people, such as the engineers or the heads of enforce- 
ment agencies, have said that a given kind of activity ought to reach 
acertain strength or level. They have established a standard. Where 
that has been done, we measure the reported performance against that 
standard. 

Second, where that has not been done, where there is no established 
standard of performance, we compare the performance of the indi- 
vidual State with the top 30 percent of the States on that same cri- 
terion. I point that out because this 100 percent is by no means 

erfect. 
' We are not measuring a perfect accident-prevention program. We 
are measuring a minimum balanced program. “Perfect” or “ex- 
tremely good” would be some place on beyond this. 

Even so, we find that last year the States met only 66 percent of the 
criteria for a minimum balanced program in these various fields. 
Traffic legislation was the best, 78 percent, and accident records a little 
over 70 percent, as was traffic engineering. Police traffic supervision, 
or enforcement, as it is usually termed, was 66 percent; driver 
licensing, 68 percent. Periodic motor-vehicle inspection is the biggest 
single lack in the balanced program. A word of explanation on that 
might be given. There are 13 States which have compulsory motor- 
vehicle inspection. I believe the fact that this is not higher, that there 
is not compulsory motor-vehicle inspection in more States today, re- 
flects the judgment of State officials that, given the degree of public 
support they have, they can do more by controlling the driver than 
by controlling the vehicle. I believe this represents a choice in terms of 
the amount of public support available. Inspection is a part of the 
program and should be up with the other elements. The fact that 
it is not represents a decision by State officials to work principally 
for those things that control the driver, because a good driver in a 
poor vehicle can still operate safely, whereas the contrary is not so 
true. 

School traffic safety education programs scored 66 percent; public 
safety education, 75 percent ; and safety organization, 65 percent. 

We have a similar chart for the cities over 10,000 population. The 
average performance of the 875 cities over 10,000 population reporting 
to us was 52 percent, and again, because it has to be emphasized, that 
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is 52 percent of the minimum that they ought to be doing in these 
various categories. 

Safety organization is the weakest link in the chain in the cities, 
These 875 cities are not all of the cities over 10,000 population, and 
I think we are justified in making the assumption that the cities that 
do not report to us do not have even this much in the way of accident- 
prevention activity. 

These charts that I have shown you were drawn up for the Nation 
as a Whole. The charts are printed and are filled in and used when 
we make our analysis presentation in each State. 

From each one of the inventory reports we prepare quite a detailed 
analysis of the conditions in the State or city. We take these analyses 
back to the State through our fieldmen. There we check the analysis 
and the conclusions with the State officials, and then we attempt to set 
up, first, a meeting of all of the State officials at which there will be 
agreement as to the most urgent needs, and second, a public meeting 
sponsored by some public group, prefer: ably a safety organization 
in being, to muster citizen support for doing the kind of things that 
needs to be done. 

We selected here analyses from the five States which you gentlemen 
represent in the Congress. Each one of these folders cover one phase; 
that is, legislation, accident records, and so forth. To give you an 
example of the type of observation contained herein, this is the analysis 
for the State of Alabama, and we report to the State on police traflic 
supervision with regard to personnel. Our manpower recommenda- 
tions are based on factors of rural fatal accidents, amount of rural 
travel, and State highway mileage to be patrolled. Based on these, the 
State needs to add I84, 160, or 164 men, respectively. There are three 
criteria to be compared. 

We then include in this analysis a table which shows the per- 
formances of the other Southern States, so that the people in Ala- 
bama, both the traffic officials and those in the legislature, may have 
before them figures on what the other States in their area are doing in 
this same regard. 

I thought that possibly these analyses would be more meaningful 
to you in terms of the States that you are familiar with, and so we 
have 1 for Alabama, 1 for Ohio, 1 for Indiana, 1 for Texas, and 1 
for Maryland. 

I would ask you to note one thing about these analyses. Not all 
of these have yet been presented to the State officials. Consequently. 
we hold them as confidential documents until after they have been 
presented and verified with the State officials. So I would ask that 
if you make any public use of the data in these analyses that you first 
determine from us whether or not it has been cleared and verified 
and whether it is a factually accurate report. 

We also have for you, in case you wish to make reference to them, 
copies of the analysis for the city of Washington, because, of course, 
the Congress has the legislative responsibility for that city. It has 
a very fine accident-prevention program, and it has r: anked ‘well up 
for many years. At the present time the city of Washington is show- 
ing a rising fatality total, as compared with last year. So here are 
our re-ommendations, and these have again not yet been presented 
to the city officials. But we find, for example, that the school traffic 
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safety education program in Washington met only 55 percent of the 
criteria established for large cities, and as such had an inferior school 
traflic safety education program, inferior to other cities of a com- 
parable size. vet a a 

We find, for example, that a citizen organization to build citizen 
support is probably needed, although the question has been raised, 
Is that necessary in a voteless community? If you are going to get 
the people of Washington to actually support the kind of programs 
needed in strict enforcement and so on, you must have an organized 
citizen group. 

In the early part of this year, in connection with the regional con- 
ferences of the President’s Committee for Traffic Safety, we published 
for the first time a series of booklets called Yardsticks. This series 
of booklets reflects the inventory ratings for the year 1954, because 
they were published in the early part of this year. These booklets 
give the evaluation scores for all of the States and cities that re- 
ported, section by section. 

These were basic documents for those regional conferences, because 
if you are to build citizen support, you have to talk about the 
deficiencies. 

These booklets will be items of interest to you. This one contains a 
chart which illustrates what we mean when we say that our 100 per- 
cent is not perfect. In other words, the 30 percent which is par on 
the bar graph and is used in judging, does not represent the top per- 
formance reported. A lot of these programs should go way beyond 
any present known levels if they are to be effective. 

When we present these analyses in the cities and in the States, our 
staff is adequate only to handle the States and the larger cities. We 
are in the midst of this process right now, so I will give you the figures 
for last year. 

Last year we presented the analyses of these programs, these de- 
tailed reports, in 44 States, and in 167 larger cities. Because we can- 
not, with our own staff, reach the smaller cities, and for the additional 
purpose of encouraging the proper cooperation between State and city 
levels, we have plans in operation now in 35 States, whereby the State 
official groups present these analyses in the smaller towns. We train 
their people. We do not have the time that we would like to devote 
to that training, but we are stepping it up somewhat. That means 
that we teach them how to present the analyses and equip them to 
answer questions in the various phases of the balanced program. 

Ihave referred to the regional conferences of the President’s Com- 
mittee for Traffic Safety. The objective of those conferences held early 
this year, largely in May, in Atlantic City, Miami Beach, Chicago, and 
San Francisco was to attract, inform, and stimulate the citizens who 
could go back home and create, finance, and operate good citizens’ 
safety organizations which would develop public opinion to back up 
the traffic officials in the kind of work that the officials ought to be 
doing. 

Most of us feel that those meetings were highly successful. The 
total attendance was about 4,000, counting all four meetings. Busi- 
hess, civic, and group leadership representation was of the very high- 
est. We had company presidents, heads of labor unions, heads of a 
wide range of civic and service organizations. 
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Because these conferences were so close to our own basic objectives, 
the council felt justified in devoting a very large amount of our staff 
time in the first half of the year to the preparation for those confer. 
ences. We wrote the conference workbook, and our field personnel did 
the developmental work in 24 of the 48 States, beginning with the 
Governor, in setting up the delegations and planning what would be 
done. We furnished the 4 program coordinators who built the pro. 
grams of the 4 regions, and we did the staff training at the time of 
actual conduct of those meetings. 

The doctrine as to what needs to be done in the cities and States 
is now pretty well developed. A year ago we were confident that we 
had it, but this document, after being reviewed at the conferences, now 
gives assurance that it pretty well represents the basic principles as to 
what needs to be done. 

It is flexible in the sense that it does not set up any one plan that 
is slapped as a straitjacket on every State or city. Because the Con- 
gressman is from Dayton and they have a very unusual setup, I select 
that as an example of how this doctrine would operate in a rather 
unusual situation. You have in Dayton a safety council, which is 
an operating organization, and has been in operation for quite a 
number of years. There was a need for more top leadership backing 
of the important things that that safety council was trying to do. 
You have in that area a development committee, and that Pay 
ment committee is composed of the top civic leadership, and is con- 
cerned with a wide range of civic matters, hospitals, housing, industry, 
and so on. 

A very fine liaison has been established between that top develop- 


ment group and this operating safety organization so that they do not 
crisscross one another. They have a joint traffic committee which 
determines what 4 or 5 things are attainable goals next year and 
these are the things that they work on. 
Soitisa eee although a little bit unusual, way to harness both 
i 


the top leadership and the operating safety people. It is not a pattern 
that you would find emphasized in this book, and yet it is a pattern 
which is provided for. So, when we say that we have a book that tells 
how to go about doing the safety job, we do not mean to freeze all of 
the unusual circumstances that you run into in cities and States. 

We have prepared during the last year this pamphlet, Businessmen 
and Traffic Safety (exhibit 9). We prepared this at the request of 
the Businessmen’s Advisory Panel of the President’s Committee for 
Traffic Safety, a group of about 25 of the top corporation representa- 
tives in the country. They determined, after careful review of the 
traffic safety problems, that if they were to help on organized citizens 
support, they could best make their influence felt by working on State 
organizations, that would give them a limited number of targets, and 
they could show accomplishment. We drafted this brochure for 
them. It is a very, very boiled-down version of what they believe 
needs to be done. You have here a very simplified 10-point check list 
as to what constitutes a citizen traffic safety organization, and 2 10- 
point step-by-step procedure as to how you go about forming a State 
traffic organization. ; 

Parenthetically, it will take a lot longer to set up a State organiza- 
tion than it will to read this booklet, because, as you know, there are 
a lot of circumstances that have to be taken into account. But this1s 
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enough to give the warning signs to an intelligent man as to what 
kinds of things he is going to have to concern himself with if he is 
going to come out with an organization that will be effective and 
support the officials, 

Those are our two basic programs—the inventory of the action pro- 
cram, and more organized citizens’ support to get the things done 
that need to be done. 

We are doing literally several hundred other things which are 
individually and collectively important in traffic safety, and I prom- 
ise you we will not try to tell you about all of them or we would be 
here for several days. We have prepared one chart, which I have 
given you copies of. This chart is in an interim state of preparation 
for the council’s annual report to its members in October. A few of 
the figures have not yet been filled in. — ' 

When this chart is printed, everything that is new, and everything 
that is additional, that has been done this year, will be shown in red. 
As it is now in this photostat, everything is shown in black. 

We classify our manifold activities in the left-hand column by the 
principal elements of the action program. In other words, what are 
we doing about better accident records, better highways, better ve- 
hicles, better laws, better police work, better courts, and so forth on 
through the action program ? 

Across the top we have shown a series of titles which conform to 
the basic needs as analyzed and described in a very comprehensive 
report prepared a few years ago, The National Traffic Safety Pro- 
gram, a Survey and an Appraisal (exhibit 10). 

We have followed this report, although it is not our report, for the 
reason that we believe that it is thus far, the most searching analysis of 
what is needed at the level of national traffic agencies. This report 
is sometimes known as the Fairbanks-Kreml-Williams report. We 
have provided you with copies. 

We have tried to follow the Fairbanks-Krem]l-Williams report as a 
general outline of the developments that the council ought to be 
making, because we think it is the most careful appraisal yet of what 
needs to be done by national agencies, both private and governmental, 
to get better traffic-accident programs. 

We have used the main points of the Fairbanks-Kreml-Williams re- 
port to classify the things we do in terms of: Getting coordination and 
good cooperative action in traffic work; inventories, finding out what 
is going on so we can tell other people what is good, and what needs 
to be improved; factfinding et ee setting up standards and 
reommendations, including what levels various programs should 
reach; communications, getting the information out to the State and 
local people who can do something about it; program aids, helping 
them to do the job; field services; professional training. This field of 
traffic-accident prevention has not yet attained angeone like the pro- 
fessional status that it is going to have to attain if we are going to be 
successful. We need far more training of personnel of all kinds. 
That is driver-license people, in the school field, police and engineer- 
ing. A lot of good training is being done, but it needs to be very, 
very greatly expanded. 

Lastly, programs of recognition of good performance. The council 
has always operated on the basis that, in addition to needling the man 
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who is last, you also hang the carrot in front of the guy who is leading 
the pack. "We have a well-balanced award program, much of it con- 
ducted in company with professional organizations. 

I suggest we discuss a few examples of the activities classified j) 
this table. If we tried to talk about them all, we would be here for 
quite a while. 

In the field of records, for example, under the heading of developing 
standards and recommendations (I understand you have conc erned 
yourselves with adequacies of accident reporting, and that is one 

reason I selected this example), we have in the last year cooperated 
with others in drafting a revised police e accident investigation repori 
form. It is for regular use by trained accident investigators. We 
have cooperated with others in going one step beyond that with some 
supplementary field notes and a method for an: alysis of accident causes, 
There are some extremely detailed diagrams and charts of accident 
analyses. These could be used only by especially trained accident 
invest igators. 

While preparing for this meeting, I thought that you might be in 
terested in one use that I have made of the CAA accident reports. 
Years ago when I was teaching at Northwestern University, police 
officers would complain about the amount of work required by the 
police report, and this new report also looks like a lot of work. | 
used to carry with me a CAA accident investigation report, one that 
was about an inch thick, and my point was that accident investigation 
is all relative. “If you fellows think you are really taking these acci- 
dents apart and getting all of the factors down, look at this report.” 
I used to spread out the charts showing where the pieces of plane were 
found, X-rays of the castings, and so forth. 

Because you are familiar with that type of report, I would saj 
that these new investigation and cause analysis notes begin to take 
us in that direction of intensive accident investigation. But even 
this does not take us nearly as far as the CAA has gone. Weare going 
partway in that direction right now and we need to go the whole 
way. We need case studies of accidents as searching as : those official 
examinations of aircraft accidents. 

I call your attention in the school programs to “other surveys and 
research.” We have published in the last year school rese: arch needs. 
(What kind of additional information do the school people say they 
need ?), a school-bus driver age survey, school-bus accidents. (Hov 
many accidents do they have?), and school-bus overloads (the latter 
a survey which will be reported at our convention in the fall). 

I cite those only as examples of the type of thing that we do in the 
school field. 

I have here an example of what we do in the trucking and bus 
field. This program, which began in the commercial truck and bus 
industries, is rapidly spreading to government, including the Federal 
Government. 

This is a program centered around the National Safety Council’ 
safe-driver award, which is the Nation’s top honor for professional 
drivers. At the present time, there are a quarter of a million drivers 
who are trying to get thisaward. In the last 12 months we have give! 
112,000 awards. 

This program started with the commercial truck and bus industry, 
and that is still where it has its strong focal point, but in recent years 
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it has had three interesting expansions. We are beginning to get State 
police fleets into it, from the standpoint of their own operation of 
vehicles. Does the State police officer, himself, drive without an acci- 
dent while he is enforcing the law ? 

We have applied the plan successfully to school-bus systems in sev- 
eral States. That has proven quite interesting and quite beneficial. 

We now have this plan in operation with the United States Post 
Office Department, and I think that is of particular interest to you. 
It is not telling tales out of school to say that a few years back the 
post-office trucks were notorious in their ability to irritate the citizens, 
and were assumed to be the creators of many, many hazards which 
either involved them or other people in accidents. Since the operation 
of this plan, about 18 months, post-office accidents have come down 
about 50 percent. It has provoked the widest commendation for post- 
office operations. 

In addition to saving the Government a tremendous amount of 
money, it is a piece of sound governmental relations, and it establishes 
the Government’s leadership in a very important field. 

One of the things that this committee may want to look into is how 
itcan further encourage the Federal agencies to safe operation of their 
own vehicles. 

The Army, Air Force, and Navy have all made major strides in that 
direction, but I know that they would agree with us that more needs 
to be done, and that in many cases they need congressional support 
to do those additional things. The Federal Government operates a 
tremendous number of vehicles. 

We are very active in the field of public education. Our public 
information conference is composed of the top radio, newspaper, tele- 
vision, and magazine people in the country. 

On the line in the table showing media activities, you have just a 
brief summary of the kinds of things that we turned out last year. I 
do not think that any statistics can summarize our public information 
work. The most striking summary that I ever heard is that we get 
more space in the course of a year than the two other top causes, Red 
Cross and polio, put together. 

The reason we get that amount of space and time is that the nature 
of the safety problem is such we must work at it 52 weeks a year. 
We do not step up public information to raise money, but have a con- 
tinuous propaganda campaign to try to pound into people what needs 
to be done on this accident problem, all the year around. 

We do a good deal of work with groups. You will be interested in 
some of the types of groups that we work with. For example, we are 
providing two staff people right now, one of them serving as the chair- 
man for the Boy Scout Safety Merit Badge revision. The job is being 
very carefully done, and I think you will agree that that type of work 
in the long run is very likely to be productive, because the safety merit 
badge will be earned by a very large number of Scouts. If it isa sound 
badge, well worth earning, we will accomplish a great deal there. 

We give assistance to a wide range of civic and service organizations, 
through our public education materials which are shown here. That 
mie American Legion, service clubs, and the Lions, and so on and 
so forth. 
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We conduct with the Advertising Council a “Stop-Accidents” cam- 
paign. It is comparable with the war-bond programs and the other 
campaigns the Advertising Council conducts. We pay simply the 
mechanical costs of producing these mats and materials. All of the 
time and advertising talent necesssary to do this job is donated by the 
advertising industry, and the space is all donated by the sponsors, 
This campaign kit is the current campaign prepared by the Adver- 
tising Council and you will note it is described as an “emergency high- 
way safety kit,” because the Advertising Council feels, as we do, that 
some drastic action is necessary. 

You will be interested in the types of things that we recommend 
in this ad. After the copy intended to attract interest and make 
people want to do something, we say—and each one of these things is 
explained— 

“Wherever drivers stay alert and obey the law, deaths go down.” 

We talk about working through citizen groups for better enforce- 
ment. “Wherever traffic laws are strictly enforced, deaths go down.” 

Getting a better community safety program. “Wherever the public 
actively supports a community safety program, deaths go down.” 

Better and uniform laws. “Where every one understands the law, 
deaths go down.” 

In other words, this campaign is not just a preaching job, “Be care- 
ful, be careful,” but tells the people what kinds of things are going 
to have to be done if we are going to have any improvement. It is not 
just a shouting campaign. We think this program is the best that the 
Advertising Council has had on safety. 

As examples of our work with groups in general, we present some of 
our work in the farm field. Our farm program is very largely traffic 
safety, because the major portion of accidents to farm residents is 
motor vehicle accidents. Some people think of farm safety as being 
largely occupational, but that is not correct. 

These are manuals which we assisted in preparing for the 4-H and 
Future Farmers of America, for their wives and for their indi- 
vidual units, as to the kind of safety projects those groups could 
undertake. Through these types of things we attempt to multiply 
our efforts many, many times over. 

In the field of organization, you will notice that we give prominence 
to the regional conferences of the President’s Committee for Traffic 
Safety, because we believe that they were the most important single 
thing has has been done to get good organized safety programs in 
cities and States. 

We will be happy to answer any questions you might have about 
these activities, or other activities shown on the chart. 

The last documents I would like to submit, and these are submitted 
as references, are our service guides, which list our traffic publica- 
tions, and our farm and school publications, many of which are on 
traffic safety. If you have a specific problem, your staff may find 
appropriate reference material in our publications. 

When we were preparing this material, we became concerned that 
you might think that the National Safety Council is a “stand-pat” or- 
ganization, and that we intend to defend what we have been doing, 
and what we are doing today, as being the last and final answer. We 
certainly would intend to do no such thing, and if we were so minded, 
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the rising death rate and the projected future fatality totals would 
revent us. 

, The standards of accident prevention programs are going to have to 
be raised. Through the inventory we try to raise them by compar- 
ing with the best performance in the other cities and States. The 
basic programs, such as uniform laws, must be subjected to continual 
study and improvement, and just several weeks ago, here in Chicago, 
the National Committee on Uniform Laws met and made some major 
revisions in the uniform motor vehicle code which we try to get States 
and cities to adopt. 

There is a tremendous need for research. While we know that, if 
the things that we recommend were being done, the typical city or 
State would cut its accidents in half, we still need to know more abou 
what causes accidents. 

One of the crying needs in this field is for a research program 
which would get at the fundamental causes of accidents which would 
carry accident reporting on perhaps even beyond the degree of inves- 
tigation that the CAA has had on its investigations, going on into the 
psychiatric and psychological and medical backgrounds of the people 
involved in accidents. 

Such research on a scale which would require considerable sums of 
money is a very important thing. 

But we do submit as a major premise for the committee’s considera- 
tions that the answers to this problem must be found within the frame- 
work of a balanced attack. We must strengthen the several elements 
of an overall program. We will not make a major dent in this acci- 
dent rate by doing any one single thing, no matter how well we do it, 
but rather we must maintain the emphasis on doing all the thin 
that need to be done if we are to bring down the rate and keep the 
54,000 fatality figure from happening. That concludes what we 
would like to say to you, and now we will be happy to answer any ques- 
tions to the best of our ability, sir. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Johnson, on behalf of the subcommittee, I would 
certainly like to thank you for a wonderful presentation. It has been 
so full and so complete that I fear you have left the subcommittee 
temporarily snowed under. 

Mr. Jounson. I apologize, sir. 

Mr. Roperts. Maybe we will dig out before this thing is over. 

There are a number of interesting questions which you have covered, 
and I am sure that some of the subcommittee will have some questions. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Johnson, I have a lot of questions but I want to ask 
just 1 or 2 of them here in the interest of time. On these charts I 
notice that you show traffic legislation here. Now, what yardstick 
do you use to measure the performance of the particular State by? 
Do you have a type of legislation that you recommend that they ado 
and you gage their performance here by the amount of that tegieli 
tion that they adopt ? 

Mr. JoHNSON. The uniform vehicle code, sir. 

Mr. Rogers. It is just the uniform vehicle code? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes; that is our starting point. That is what we 
believe they should have. I would caution you on one thing, and 
that is that these annual examinations cannot be a searching exami- 
hation of every law on the books. We are taking certain principal 
items as a basis for this evaluation. We urge the States to have a 
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very careful comparison with the uniform code, for example, by a 
committee of the legislature with legal staff. This is not that search. 
ing an examination. 

Mr. Rogers. Now, in this periodic motor vehicle inspection, what 
is recommended in that particular field? That is annual inspection, 
or semiannual, or what? 

Mr. Jounson. I would like to have Mr. Vey answer that question, 
His job, previous to coming to the council staff, was as director of 
traffic for the State of New Jersey. They havea very fine compulsory 
vehicle inspection system, and he is extremely competent to answer 
questions in that field. 

Mr. Vey. Mr. Rogers, the uniform vehicle code recommends that 
States have a ra inspection program, authorized by law, either 
1 or 2 inspections a year. The 13 States that have inspections by and 
large require 2 inspections per year. The items that are inspected are 
those devices on the vehicle that aid in the safe operation of the 
vehicle, for example, adequacy and equalization of brakes, adequacy 
of headlights, headlights aimed properly, and other lighting equip- 
ment, the horn and the windshield wiper, and so on through the safety 
devices. 

Mr. Johnson indicated that the best combination is a safe driver and 
a safe vehicle. However, a safe driver can properly operate a vehicle 
that may have some deficiencies. But being a human being, subject 
to all of the failures of a human being, the better combination, of 
course, is to have the two. 

New Jersey, in 1938, put through by legislative action a periodic in- 
spection program, two inspections per year. After some 18 years 
of operation, we still reject approximately 40 percent of the vehicles 
upon first inspection. They must leave the inspection, and have what- 
ever the required repair made, and then return for a clear sticker. 

Mr. Rogers. If you will pardon me right there, that is right on 
the point that I was getting at. Do you think that the reluctance 
of some of the States to make a better showing in this particular area 
is due in part to economic pressures on the citizens that do not want 
to have to spend that additional money on those repairs? 

Mr. Vey. Not entirely so. That may be a factor. I think prob- 
ably the reluctance basically on the part of citizens is that it requires 
the citizens to do something, to take his vehicle from his home and 
drive 2, 3, 5, or 10 miles to an inspection station, and have it in- 
spected. He feels, “I properly maintain my vehicle anyway, why 
should I be put through that requirement?” That is basically the 
neveholawical factor. 

Mr. Rocers. That is what I was getting at. I have just one more 
question. That is this: With relation to this other chart, I notice 
that you do not have any showing insofar as traffic ordinances are 
concerned. Now, is that because you are advocating or recom- 
mending the adoption of the code on a statewide basis, applicable to 
these several municipal corporations located within the State, rather 
than to have it worked on a municipal corporation basis? 

Mr. Vey. Well, the uniform vehicle code is in two basic parts. The 
uniform vehicle code is this document for State enactment. Then 
there is a separate document called the “model municipal ordinance, 
which is recommended for adoption by the municipalities. 
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Mr. Rogers. Which they can adopt without the State having adopted 
ithe overall code? One is not dependent upon the other ¢ 

Mr. Vey. No, but that would depend, too, upon the particular State 
laws. In my State, for example, in New Jersey, the model municipal 
ordinance is not necessary, except for those things that require local 
regulations such as the prohibition of parking and one-way streets, 
for the reason that the uniform State law is equally applicable in every 
municipality in the State, and municipal authorities are given the 
right and the authority to enforce those provisions. That is not true 
in all States. 

Mr. Jounson. The reason for our nongrading of that section is that 
we are not satisfied with the measuring sticks we have, and they are 
being studied. Even if a city does not have the model ordinance, it 
till gets the benefit of the uniform provisions which are in the State 
code. Those will have to be measured. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Scuencr. Well, Mr. Chairman, I want to compliment Mr. 
Johnson and his associates on this fine statement. It 1s extremely 
helpful. Now, in this field of State inspection, I do not remember 
this in detail, but as I recall, the State Legislature of Ohio passed 
sich an inspection-requirement law and the Governor vetoed it. I 
understood that his veto was based on the fact that he did not want 
io create business-making establishments to correct defects that they 
might find. Some of the cities in Ohio have their own inspection laws. 
But the State patrol has inspection set up periodically throughout 
the State, and the patrol goes out and everybody has to stop, for 
which no charge is made, and it is just one of those things that hap- 
pens now and then and you never know when it is going to happen. 

Mr. Jounson. It is involuntary; is it not? 

Mr. Scnenck. Yes; but it is not a scheduled thing. You have to 
stop and show your driver’s license, and show that the lights work, 
and that the windshield wipers work, and that the stoplight works, and 
that the horn works; and if you meet those, then they flag you on. 

I am very much interested in this, Mr. Johnson: IT have noticed 
right along that the National Safety Council sets a prediction that 
somany people are going to be killed over a certain holiday period. 
How do you make those predictions? 

Mr. Jones. We have a number of factors which we take into ac- 
count. Most of all it is experience over the preceding years. We 
have a chart of current trends and the records of the actual death totals 
over each holiday. We go over those with our statisticians. We 
consider the traffic volume trends, and the traffic toll trends, and the 
nature of the holiday itself, which is a big factor; for instance, Christ- 
mas is much more hazardous than New Year’s or any other holiday. 
Then we take the weather forecasts, and we have every factor that we 
can conceive of. Then we come up with this estimate which is actually, 
of course, only an educated guess and which is offered prayerfully in 
the hope that we are way high—we are the 1 forecaster who hopes 
to be 100 percent wrong. 

Any time that we are spectacularly accurate, as we have been in a 
few instances, we are very much embarrassed because our job is to 
prevent accidents and not to predict them. It is a little frightening 
to us that we can sit there in the office a week beforehand and predict 
the pattern of human behavior so that it comes out awfully close. 
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We only missed it by 1, for example, on Memorial Day, and by 3 on 
the Fourth of July. 

On the other hand, we have missed it by as much as 100, and when 
we are over it is fine. The other way it is not so good. 

Mr. Scuencx. Do you do anything with that prediction to try to 
prevent the prediction from coming true? 

Mr. Jones. The unfortunate thing is that because of the news value 
of the actual figure, the major part of our release and our effort js 
too often forgotten, and that is that we always make this on the prem. 
ise that this is what could happen unless the extra hazards of the 
holiday are met by extra effort, and then we give specific rules and 
hints as to how they can make a bad guesser out of us. But, of course, 
in the boiled-down version, which gets on the air and in the papers, 
very often everything is forgotten except the actual news element that 
we make a prediction and how it checked against the actual toll. 

But we do have a great deal of evidence that a lot of people pay 
attention to the predictions especially those who are driving at the 
time and it has a beneficial influence on their driving attitude. 

Mr. Jounson. If I may add to Mr. Jones’ answer, prior to the last 
July 4 holiday we issued a joint release with the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police calling for much firmer enforcement over 
that holiday period, so that our activity is not just the statistical one 
but it is also educational, and a plea for proper kind of official activity 
over that peak period. 

Mr. Jones. You have mentioned the Christmas campaign. We 
have a cartoon contest, in which the daily newspapers are invited to 
produce and publish an original cartoon slanted to the holiday haz- 
ards. Out of, the 167 daily newspapers in the United States, which 


have their own editorial staff cartoonists, we had last year 146 par- 
ticipating in this contest, which we think is a tremendous percentage 
of the newspapers getting together, right across the country, in a 


unified effort to call attention to the need for Christmas safety. 

Mr. Scuencs. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Friedel. 

Mr. Frrepex. I will direct my remarks to Mr. Johnson, and I want 
to thank him for his very informative statement. While listening to 
your presentation a few things came to my mind with reference to 
my own particular city and State. 

One of the things that I find is this: We have two newspapers there, 
but one particularly molds and forms the policy for the city and the 
State. They are always opposed to any inspection of automobiles, and 
I will never know why. They were opposed to a city ordinance we had 
years ago to give awards for good drivers. They ridiculed that. The 
press does not seem to grasp the importance of traffic safety. 

I know the press is powerful and can mold opinion and create a 
lot of good sentiment among the people. But they do not publiciz 
traffic safety. That has been one of our drawbacks. We still have 
the old laws in Maryland. For instance, if you took out an operators 
license 30 years ago, it is still good today, whether you lost an arm 
or a leg, or anything else, but since this committee was formed I notice 
that they have proposed to correct this. : , 

They are even talking now about inspections again, and I hope the 
press will get behind it. 
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But, on the other hand, I remember the last S-day. It was Safety 
Day. The prem did play that up, and we had more accidents that 
particular day than we had the year before. We got all kinds of 
publicity on that, and the people were alerted and everything else. 
One of the things that I am convinced of is that we have to take some 
real action. I believe in a uniform code all the way through. But 
we run into one thing—and one thing leads to another. It is a com- 
plicated problem. We realize that. We do not want to try to set 
ourselves up as experts and say we know the answer, because when 
you consider this problem, you run into another one. 

' So far the committee has been trying to find out what the industry 
itself is doing about safeguarding against accidents before they hap- 

n. As for signs on highways and proper lighting on the access 
roads—I think the committee will go into that. T do not know if your 
group has gone into that or not. 
~ Then—I always bring this up at our hearings. I know that in the 
city of Baltimore we have a lot of signs cluttered on street corners. 
One corner alone will have signs reading “No Parking,” “One Way 
Street,” “This Way to the Star Spangled Banner House,” ete. 

There might be 8 or 9 signs on 1 corner. It is pretty hard to read 
them all while walking. You can imagine what it is like for a driver 
trying to find directions. 

That is something that we hope to correct in the cities. We want to 
see if we can have the number of signs minimized somewhat. 

I do not have any questions, but I did want to make these few com- 
ments. The public apathy is the thing that worries me. The press 
could do a lot of aaa but does not seem to grasp the importance of 
informing the public regarding traffic safety. 

Mr. Jounson. Would you like my comments on that? 

With regard to the newspaper, I think there you have an example 
of why we place so much stress on organized citizens’ support behind 
a specific program. If the officials, on the basis of analysis of the 
type we present them with, plus other surveys which have been made— 
if the officials determine that certain things need to be done, and by 
and large those officials do know what has to be done—if then there is 
an organized citizens’ group, which does not accept those things blind- 
ly but reviews them, and it has the proper citizen leadership to back 
up the officials, that is the type of situation in which the newspaper 
is more likely to get behind a substantial across-the-board program 
than where there is no such group and everybody in the town, not only 
the newspapers, but everybody else, has his own pet ideas as to what 
needs to be done. 

You have in Baltimore a safety council which until very recently 
was principally active in industrial accident prevention. We were 
informed very recently that it had taken steps to expand its program 
to include more activity on traffic safety, which we heartily commend, 
and we believe that that organization then has the potential of con- 
stituting the kind of a citizens’ group that can get everybody behind 
the 5, or 6, or 7 major things that need to be done, including getting 
the newspapers behind the program. 

Mr. Frrepet. The safety council is very highly respected in the 
city of Baltimore and in the State. 

Mr. Very. Might I add to the Congressman’s comments that many 
of the things that you mentioned, lighting and signs, are all included 
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in the inventory measurement. I presume that you are familiar with 
the Soot rar ee of the uniform vehicle code, the manual on signs. 
signals, and markings, which is a recommended standard for the 
States and the cities. They are all included in the inventory measure. 
ment. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Friedel, you may be interested in knowing that just 
yesterday we sent a special report to Baltimore that traffic accidents 
in the State of Maryland for the first 6 months of this year had cost 
$28 million, and we fiche it down by wages lost, property damage, and 
insurance costs, and so forth. 

Mr. Roserts. The members of the subcommittee are familiar in 
general way with the work of the council, but I would like—I under- 
stand that the organization was chartered by Congress, and I would 
like to know a little bit more about the history of the organization, 
I believe you are in your 40th year this year. 

Mr. Jounson. It is the 43d year. The council was formed in 1913 
principally as an industrial accident prevention organization. Indus- 
try was then finding out that it was far better and cheaper to prevent 
accidents and they got together to share experience. It was an infor- 
mation collecting and coordinating agency, and that still remains 
today as its primary function. We are principally an agency to collect 
and disseminate information. 

The following year, it expanded its scope to include all types of 
accidents, not limited to industrial. However, we did not have the 
funds to do a great deal on traffic accidents until approximately 1936, 
Then with the aid of contributions from automobile and allied indus- 
tries, we were able to begin to develop the inventory. 


Our income comes principally from the sales of materials. The 
largest part of our income is earned income. That means we sell ma- 
terials to industry for industrial accident prevention and off-job ac- 
cident prevention. Industry is doing more and more about traffic 
accidents, simply because if a keyman or supervisor is injured or 


killed in a traffic accident, it is Pass as bad as if it were an accident 


in the plant. The man is out of circulation, and the indirect loss is 
just as great. 

We do receive contributions for our general public service work, 
for our traffic farm, home, and school work. The council receives 
$425,000 in contributions for the overall public-service program, and 
approximately $200,000 in grants for specific projects, such as the 
inventory, but the bulk of council income is earned income. 

Mr. Roserts. Do you receive now or have you received in the past 
any Federal funds? 

Mr. Jounson. We have received two kinds of Federal funds. First 
of all, we sell, to the armed services and the Post Office particularly, 
training materials which they use in their own safety programs. We 
sell to them on the same basis that we sell to industry. That is in no 
sense a contribution, not in any manner, way or form. We received 
grant of $10,000 from the Bureau of Public Roads for the first time 
this year, and it is a joint project with the Automotive Safety Found: 
tion, a private group, which also put up $10,000, to set wp a research 
information collecting center. This is not a project to conduct research 
because $20,000 would not even be a start, but is an attempt to find out 
what is going on in the United States for example in the university 
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laboratories, particularly human factor research which would relate 
toaccident prevention, although it might not be safety research, per se. 

Mr. Roperts. Now, I believe that you cover your activity finances 
pretty thoroughly on page 6 of the publication The Fight for Life. 

Mr. JOHNSON. “That data was published last October, ~and some of it 
covers the year 1954. We submitted a formal finane ial report to the 
Congress cecial months ago as part of our charter requirement. If 
you wish to have a more current statement than that, I can supply 
you with one. 

’ Mr. Roserts. Do you receive any of the funds under section 117 of 
the Highway Construction Act just passed ? 

Mr. Jounson. I am not certain exactly what will be done under sec- 
tion 117, but unless I have been misinformed, we will receive no funds 
whatsoever under the Highway Act. 

Mr. Roserts. That was the section that sets out the provisions for 
study and investigation, but I think it would be principally directed 
io the highway-engineering phase of it. I did not know whether you 
did any work in that field or not. 

Mr. Jounson. We have had some discussions recently with the 
Kureau of Public Roads about a joint study on accidents on limited- 
cess roads. So far as I know, there has been no discussion of finance 
ag. In other words, we would cooperate with the Bureau of Public 
Roads te do that study, but not on a financial basis. 

Mr. Ronerts. How long have you been in the field of automotive 
safety work ? 

Mr. Jounson. We formally established a public safety department 
in 1925. We had the inventory, which was then called the national 
traflic safety contest, and in the early thirties we began to ask questions 
about State and city programs. Before that we h: ud given awards for 
10 deaths and for reduction in deaths, but we asked no program ques- 
tions. Then we began to ask these program questions, and the ques- 
tionnaires gradually took more and more detailed form up to 1940. 

When the action program was produced in 1946, it was no accident 
that the action program was very parallel to what we had been asking 
questions about in the prewar period. 

Naturally we had an important hand in the action program, 
standards gradually developing all through the earlier period. While 
the action program book was published in 1946, many of the things 
therein are not in any sense frozen. The program states that a cer- 
tain thing should be ‘done, but the amount that should be done, that 
is determined by comparison with other States, as in the annual 
ventory. 

Mr. Ropers. I was interested in your statement about the need for 
research. Do you think that the Federal Government should do this, 
and supply the funds for this research, or do you think that we should 
merely more or less point the way, as we have done in some of our 
other research work ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. I believe, sir, that supplying the funds would be far 
more constructive. If you will permit me the observation, plenty of 
people have pointed the way. We have several books on research needs 
in the school and college field. We have this cause analysis which 
I just touched on br iefly i in the sense of adequacy of reporting. There 
are in existence many documents which point to the needs. 
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There are other qualified groups which can state what additional 
needs might be, but the one thing that has not been found so far jg 
support, financial support, for conducting the kind of research that 
is needed, 

Mr. Roserts. Well, generally we have found this to be true, and 
that was the testimony in the hearings on the recently passed medical- 
facilities research bill, that a Federal grant, as a rule, stimulates a 
lot of private money. In fact, we have some testimony that we get 
about $6 for every $1 that we appropriate. 

While some people feel that perhaps we have not gone far enough 
in the research on crippling and killing diseases, yet I think generally 
speaking it was the feeling of the Congress that the bill that we passed 
this time was probably adequate at this time. 

Now, where would you say that there is the greatest need for the 
research ? 

Mr. Jonnson. In which particular area of the problem, you mean’! 

Mr. Roserts. That is right. 

Mr. Jonnson. In the human factor. We know less about the human 
factor. We know more about highways and more about vehicles than 
we do about human beings. 

Mr. Roserts. Do you think that the research has been adequate in 
the field of building a safer package for the passenger ? 

Mr. Jounson. I think a lot has been done, but I think more needs 
to be done. I do not think anybody is satisfied with any one of the 
factors. Certainly, the highway engineers are not satisfied with the 
highway, and there is continual research going on by the Bureau of 
Public Roads and other institutions. The highway gets, perhaps, more 


intensive study than any other feature, in the ee schools and 


by the Bureau of Public Roads. The vehicle gets a good deal of atten- 
tion, and the driver gets practically no scientific research attention. 

Mr. Roserts. Do you see any particular need for some study of 
the horsepower race that is going on ? 

Mr. Jounson. I would ke to have Mr. Vey answer that, because 
he has been handling that phase of our work. We engaged in reexam- 
ining our policies in that area. 

Mr. Vey. Congressman, I might say as far as horsepower, and the 
horsepower race, there is not the direct relationship between horse- 

ower and speed capability of the vehicle that some of the —— 
indicates and the public generally believes. Through the years, an 
particularly in the postwar years, horsepower has increased materially. 

o some extent, so has the top speed capability of the vehicle, but not 
to the extent the horsepower has increased. There is quite a bit of 
horsepower that is consumed by operational features of other things 
on the vehicle that have no relationship to the movement of the vehicle. 

Mr. Roserts. That is power brakes and air conditioning, and other 
features ? 

Mr. Ver. That is right. We have a committee of the traffic and 
transportation conference that is attempting to study the relationship 
between speed and accidents. That is one of the most difficult things 
to obtain specific factual information on. Whether we will ever get 
an exact answer or not, we do not know. From the information that 
is now available, about 50 percent of the accident deaths occur at speeds 
below 40 miles per hour. It is only a small percentage that occur at 
speeds above 60 miles per hour. 
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Please do not misunderstand me. Speed is a factor; that is, move- 
ment and velocity is a factor in every accident, of course. If vehicles 
were not moving there would not be an accident. But in many cases 
itis speed coupled with other factors. 

As far as the so-called horsepower race is concerned, I feel that 
some of the arenas that we have seen in the papers and on the air 
iscontrary to the thinking that we are trying to produce as far as the 
public is concerned. But, as I said in the beginning, there is not the 
direct relationship between horsepower and speed capabilities that 
much of the public believes. 

Mr. Roserts. Well, do you see any use in having limits of speed, 
say, on our highways, and not all States have a limit, but generally 
speaking around 60 or 65 miles an hour for passenger vehicles, and 
then building a car that is designed to do about anywhere from a third 
to twice as much as the limit ? 

Mr. Vey. Well, as I said before, much of, or a fair percentage of, 
the horsepower that is available in the vehicle is used for other things 
than the actual movement of the vehicle. There are certain circum- 
stances where the type of vehicle that we have today, with the kind of 
acceleration that is available, is helpful. I can only answer your 
question this mo that by and large, even though the vehicle is capable 
of maintaining higher speeds than the average driver normally oper- 


ates it, it is only a small percentage of the public that operate at some 
of those higher speeds. 

The Bureau of Public Roads speed surveys made at various locations 
periodically throughout the country indicate that the average driver 
is driving at considerably lower speeds than the capability of the 


vehicle. Even on limited access roadways that is true. For example, 
on the Pennsylvania Turnpike, where the legal speed limit is 70 miles 
per hour, the average speed is considerably below 70 miles per hour. 
Even though that speed capability may be available, the public, by 
and large, is not making use of it. 

The automotive manufacturers tell us that for efficiency of the ve- 
hicle, to get the kind of efficiency that exists in today’s vehicle, that 
kind of horsepower, or that relationship, is necessary. 

Mr. Ronertrs. Perhaps I made the mistake of saying “horsepower,” 
instead of saying “horsepower as it generates speed, or as it is ex- 
pressed in speed.” I think that you and I are pretty well in agree- 
ment when you say that the figures show that the average driver, or 
the majority of the drivers, do not use that excess speed. I am wonder- 
ing why it is that we seem to be anxious, some segments of the in- 
dustry seem to be anxious to make that greater speed available when 
we know that the average and a majority of the drivers do not actually 
use it. 

Mr. Jounson. As Mr. Vey pointed out, we think that some of the 
advertising in the industry runs counter to the safety messages that 
we are trying to get across. We know that many people in the in- 
dustry agree with us on that. I think that you have to distinguish 
between the advertising claims and what they imply that the car can 
do, and what the cars of today will do as compared with the cars of 10 
or 20 years ago. There has not been anything like the increase in top 
speed capabilities of motor vehicles that you will gather from read- 
ing the advertisements. We have a table prepared in a paper for the 
Institute of Traffic Engineers, which shows the topmost speed capa- 
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bility, the average speed capability, and the lowest top speed capa. 
bility traced over a period of years. That chart does not show any- 
thing like the rise that you would feel had taken place if you relied 
solely on what the manufacturers have put in advertisements. 

Mr. Roserts. I realize that the industry is in this position of sup. 
plying or acceding to a popular demand. I think a great deal of the 
trouble may be that we need more public education on safety and 
thereby causing them to ask for safer vehicles and probably one wit) 
a lower speed. 

Now, shifting to another part of your testimony, I believe there is 
one of the objectives of the National Safety Council, No. 10, you say: 

To make the automobile as safe as possible in terms of both accident and jp- 
jury prevention, through better design and better maintenance. 

Now, has the council done any studies as to what type of designing 
we could do that would improve the car as far as safety features are 
concerned ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. No, sir, we have not conducted any research com- 
parable, for example, with what has gone on at Cornell. We have 
publicized research results as they became available, and we have, for 
example, taken part in the Society of Automotive Engineers commit- 
tee work in the development of standards on seat belts. We have a 
policy endorsing seat belts. But we have not conducted any research. 
We would have no conclusions beyond those of the various research 
organizations. 

Mr. Roserts. Do you think there is a great need for more work in 
that field ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roserts. I was quite interested, too, in the objective No. 8, 
where you say: 

To teach safety to every elementary school child and provide driver education 
for every high-school student. 

Now, out of the total high-school population, how far have we gone 
in that field? Do you have any figures? 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Hughes, do you have the current figures ? 

Mr. Hucues. The current figures are not yet available, and they 
will not be released for about 2 weeks. The Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies makes the annual survey of driver education. 
The information available today is for the 1954-55 school year. 

A driver education course has two phases, that is, classroom instruc- 
tion and road instruction. Those working in the field believe both 
are necessary. 

Of the 20,000 public high schools, 11 percent offer classroom work 
only; 39 percent offer both classroom and road instruction. In total, 
about 50 percent of our high schools are offering some instruction in 
driver education. 

In terms of students, we have a potential of 1,600,000 public school 
students who reach driving age each year. Of those, 33 percent get 
classroom instruction only, and 29 percent get both classroom and 
road instruction, or a total of 62 percent of the eligible students. 

To be realistic, approximately 39 percent of our high schools are 
giving an adequate and complete program to 29 percent of the eligible 
students. 
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Mr. Roserts. Do you have any recommendations as to how we 
might expand that program ? 

Mr. Hugues. That is a problem that has been in the craw of many 
people. There are two chief hurdles. The cost of the driver educa- 
tion program is a big hurdle, and fitting the course into the curricu- 
lum is another one. In those States—and there are eight of them to- 
day—where the State has passed permissive and enabling legislation, 
the program is developing very well. Those States are California, 
Delaware, Florida, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and 
Washington. In those States where financial support has been given 
by the State, the programs are devloping very nicely. 

“Mr. Jounson. In thinking about the subject, sir, and with regard 
to the Congress, this observation occurred to us: At the present time, 
as we understand it, the basic policy is against Federal aid to educa- 
tion, at least to the operational phases of education. 

Mr. Roperts. At least the vote indicated that, did it not? 

Mr. Jounson. We have always conducted our affairs in terms of 
the basic policies of the country. But if that policy with regard to 
Federal aid to the operation of education were changed next year, 
which may be a possibility, then we would strongly urge that driver 
education receive great emphasis in such an aid program. Driver 
education is something that 1s very, very worthy of support. 

Mr. Roserts. Some of my colleagues will undoubtedly disagreee 
with me. I would not deny them that right. But there is some 
precedent, I think, already, for driver training. For instance, through 
our vocational and diversified occupational programs—one of those 
programs, the Smith-Hughes Act, has been on the books for a long 
time—and it is my contention that if you can teach them to operate a 
lathe, or any other type of mechanism and say that that is proper 
training under a Federal program, that it certainly is not stretching 
the cloth too far to say that you can teach them to drive an auto- 
mobile. 

As I say, I am not speaking for the subcommittee, that is just my 
personal feeling about it. 

Are there any other questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Rocrrs. Mr. Hughes said a moment ago—did you say 1,600,000 
come into age to drive every year? 

Mr. Huenes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rogers. And you say how many of those have the driving 
training ? 

Mr. Hueues. Four hundred and sixty-eight thousand, or 29 per- 
cent, received the complete course in the school year 1954-55. 

Mr. Rogers. Now, it seems to me, as I recall, Mr. Economos, of the 
American Bar Association, this morning said something about 3 
million potential drivers coming into age every year, and only about 
10 percent were getting the overall course. That is the driving and 
the instruction. 

Mr. Hugues. I do not know what Mr. Economos said, but he may 
have been referring to the number of youngsters in the country of 
driving age. These figures that I gave are the number of public high 
school students that reach the driving eligibility age each year. 

Mr. Rogers. Well, those is the ones who are entitled to licenses 
or are eligible to apply for licenses. 
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Mr. Hueues. Who are in the public high schools; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rogers. That does not include parochial schools? 

Mr. Hucues. No, sir. 

Mr. Rocers. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Roserts. You do not have any See as to how many of the 
meee ney? are properly qualified to teach driver training, do you Mr, 
Hughes? 

r. Hucues. I would say most of them are pretty well qualified, 
That was, a few years ago, a major problem. It is dropping out now 
and it has for the last several years, as one of the major seaplane the 
inadequate number of teachers and the inadequately prepared teachers, 

For instance, last year all of our teacher training institutions offered 
768 courses for teachers. That has not always been so, but the figure 
has been going up over the last 10 years. But there have been 500 or 
more courses each year offered by teacher training institutions, and 
most of those courses deal with traffic safety or driver education in 
some degree. About half of those courses are specifically driver edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Roserts. I am glad to have that information. 

Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Rogers. I would like to ask Mr. Johnson a question. If I do 
not direct this properly, would you shift it? What is the position of 
the council concerning the legislative field with relation to Federal 
legislation on any of the subjects that might be incidental in the solu- 
tion to this problem ? 

Mr. JoHnson. We have, of course, as a matter of policy, endorsed 
the uniform motor vehicle code, which states that the regulation of 
traffic is a matter for the States and the cities. We have rigidly ad- 
hered to that basic policy, which we feel reflects today the basic policy 
of the country. We anticipated your question, sir, and we spent some 
time discussing it. I think that I partly answered your question in 
terms of aid to driver education. In other words, so long as it is not 
the Federal policy to subsidize or give grants to the operation of local 
educational systems, we accept that policy as a policy broader than 
safety. We attempt to get driver education work done through the 
channels available to us. 

Now, if the basic policy is changed, and if the regulation of traffic 
becomes a Federal responsibility, then we would conduct our activities 
and programs in terms of that changed frame of reference. 

One illustration, I think, might be given of the type of problem 
which would occur if the Federal Government took 5 toeeilee juris- 
diction in the field of traffc accident prevention. That is, in the area 
of driver licensing. Driver licensing, in our opinion, consists of two 
principal parts. The first is a proper examination so that only quali- 
fied drivers—as far as you can determine by test—only qualified 
drivers are put on thestreet. But equally important with the original 
examinations is what is called a driver-improvement program, by 
which every record of a driver’s violations and of accidents that he is 
involved in piles up in his personal record. We recommend that 
those be forwarded from State to State, so that his record is complete. 

Then a driver with an accumulated record should be called in at a 
certain point, and this record should be discussed with him. Perhaps 
it is some fault that he has been unaware of. At least some type of 
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corrective action should be taken. Gradually it should go from such 
things as discussion and reexamination on up to suspension and 
evocation. 

; Now, if you will visualize for a moment the monumental records 
problem that would be created if you forwarded a copy of every con- 
viction and every accident report in the United States to a single driver 
records system, I think that you would see why in some respects cen- 
tralization would run counter to exactly the type of thing that we have 
been trying to get. We have difficulty mone persuading local courts, 
and when I say “we,” I mean the States, have difficulty persuading 
local courts to forward records to a State agency. 

Mr. Frrepet. You would need a building the size of the Pentagon 
to keep all of the records; would you not? 

Mr. Rogers. But you do feel, Mr. Johnson, that there is a possibility 
of solving the problem without moving into the Federal legislative 
field? That is the course you are pursuing, as I understand the 
situation. 

Mr. Jounson. We believe that if the programe which are now well- 
defined programs which are not easy to apply but the method of appli- 
cation is known—there are training facilities for the people who would 
have to apply them—if those things were done, accidents in the United 
States would probably be reduced 50 percent. We believe that that is 
the first and foremost objective that all of us should keep our eyes on, 
getting done what we already know how to do. 

Mr. Rogers. Have you given any thought to the situation—I imagine 
you have discussed it—that the end result that you are seeking could 
possibly be speeded up by centralization of this power of control, not 
only over the driver but over the vehicle itself? 

Mr. Jounson. That again gets into the basic policy as to how we 
operate these United States, sir. 

Mr. Rogers. I certainly am opposed to the centralization of power, 
and I want the record to show that. 

Mr. Jonnson. I heard a man on the west coast a week or 10 days ago 
make a statement, and he has some knowledge of traffic accident pre- 
vention. and his statement was: 

If I were a Stalin, what I would do is the first time a driver is convicted of 
speeding I would take him off the road for 6 months, and the second time it hap- 
pened it would be a year, and the third time he could never drive again. 

There has been some experience with extreme penalties for that type 
of violation. What happens after you institute those types of penal- 
ties is that the police or prosecuting attorneys and the courts do not 
convict. You do not have the cases presented and you do not have the 
convictions. Many of you have had experience in those areas, and you 
do not in fact lower the boom on a particular citizen for one speeding 
violation, despite statements of some individuals that, “If I had the 
centralized dictatorial power I would do thus and so.” In the first 
place, we do not operate the country that way. In the second place, 
we do not do it that way where we do have the power. 

Mr. Rogers. Members of Congress realize that you run into people 
every day that can solve every problem in one sentence, and when you 
get into it you find it isa little more difficult. 

Mr. Jounson. One of the things that you might consider after you 
have investigated this thoroughly, is that there is not, today, on the 
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record any congressional statement or resolution as to what Congress 
believes is the traffic accident prevention program of the country. 

It is not our prerogative to tell you what that ought to be, but we 
would urge that you consider whether or not the Congress, which hag 
gone into the highway program, should by resolution or other suitable 
act endorse the action program of these White House conferences whic) 
constitute, in our opinion, the basic program of the country. 

If you do take that action, then you will be, first of all, putting con. 
gressional leadership and prestige behind the action program, and 
second, you would be informing the Members of the Congress, who 
have considerable influence back home, as to what needs to be done 
back there. There would be many very favorable and fortunate out- 
comes from a formal action as to what the Congress believes the basic 
traftic policy and program of the United States is. 

Mr. Rogers. There are lots of people, Mr. Johnson, that advocate 
the solution of this problem by a Federal legislation. They overlook 
the fact that if you move into the field of passing Federal legislation, 
you also have to provide for enforcement of that, and you have to have 
a policing agency or else you have got to delegate the authority to some 
other agency, a State or municipal corporation, or some other author- 
ity, and they just do not realize the size of the problem and the many 
facets that would be involved. I appreciate your approach to it. | 
appreciate the manner in which we have had this presentation this 
afternoon. 

Mr. Roserts. That is one other thing and I do not want to overlook 
it. I think that it was a suggestion on your part, perhaps, that there 
are some voluntary fields where the Federal Government might do 
some good in this problem. That is with reference to the Federal 
agencies. That is the institution of proper safety attitudes and pro- 
grams. I assume by that you mean in all Federal agencies, including 
the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. The armed services have made a tre- 
mendous amount of progress, both in prevention of accidents to their 
personnel on duty, vehicular and other accidents, and going on into 
off-duty injuries. With the very large number of people that you 
have in the armed services today and the distances that they attempt 
to travel when they are on leave, obviously it creates a traffic problem. 
That is, first, because they do travel, and second, because many of them 
attempt to go to far in too short a time. 

So the armed services have adopted educational and enforcement 
types of control as to how far they may undertake to go by vehicle 
on a pass of a certain duration. 

Certainly, all of those activities in many agencies are to be con- 
mended, and whatever might be within the power of the Congress to 
encourage and expand them by appropriate means, I would say, would 
certainly be in order. 

Mr. Roserts. Do you think perhaps in the employment of Federal 
personnel that more consideration should be given by the personnel 
department to a man’s history as a driver because he eventually may 
use some Federal property in the prosecution of his duties? 

Mr. Scuencx. That is a little difficult to do in the case of the 
armed services. a 

Mr. Roserts. But they employ a tremendous number of civilians. 
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Mr. Jounson. The armed services have very fine driver-training 
and driver-testing procedures. You must have a permit to operate 
a vehicle, and so do many of the other Federal agencies. To what 
extent that has gone throughout the Federal services, I have lost 
touch with it and I could not say. But I think that one form of your 
investigation could very well be an investigation of the status of 
driver training and licensing throughout the Federal establishment, 
particularly including the — who are hired primarily for their 
nondriving qualifications, but who have driving as an incidental part 
of their duties. 

I do not think that there is much question but what the chauffeurs 
are pretty good, men hired as chauffeurs, but in the area of profes- 
sional users, various kinds of professionals who use the vehicles inci- 
dentally, I know that 15 years ago that was a problem. Whether 
much progress has been made now or not, I do not know. 

Mr. Scuenck. Would you yield on that point, Mr. Chairman? The 
departments at times are not at all liable for the action of their 
drivers in case they cause an accident. But the driver himself is 
civilly liable. Therefore, the insurance companies, as I understand, 
are going into that phase of it quite extensively, and they are trying 
to develop some way to establish a broad-coverage policy. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, I spoke of this driver-award plan which is 
used by truck and bus fleets, and it is used by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. It is also used by many industrial companies on their sales 
fleets. There you have an illustration from private industry of a man 
whose primary job is to sell, and only incidentally does he operate a 
motor vehicle. Those men in many companies have been subject to 
very good driver-training and driver-supervision programs. 

One driver for H. J. Heinz Co. comes to mind. He has driven 
private passenger cars for 20 years without a preventable accident, 
and fender scratches would have been included. It was a very re- 
markable record. There are others of 17, 10, and 15 years. 

Your professional people that are hired for qualifications other than 
driving can still be brought within a sound program of driver training. 

Mr. Roserrs. Mr. Johnson, are there any other statements to be 
made ? 

Mr. Cosurn. I have one comment to make in regard to Mr. Schenck’s 
remark a moment ago. It was surprising to me, as it may be to you, 
in participating in training courses for area Army safety directors 
held at Northwestern University Traffic Institute, to hear comments 
that were at least in the majority, in some instances almost unanimous, 
from those responsible for accident prevention, both for civilian per- 
sonnel as drivers and Army personnel as drivers, that their accident 
records should become a part of their 201 file and follow them from 
post to post. 

I think that is a very constructive move on their part, and I think 
that it will definitely be of benefit to their already excellent approach. 

Mr. Roserts. We are glad to have that. 

_Mr. Jonson. Is there any other member of the staff that would 
like to comment on this? 

Mr. Vey. I might, if I may, just make one observation. Mr. Rogers 
commented on the Federal iclaeine of drivers. Early in this meet- 
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ing the question was raised concerning the lower accident rate of the 
Eastern States. 

Most of those Eastern States have had a driver license law in effect 
for a good many years; for example, in New Jersey back in the early 
1900’s, and so, too, many of the New England Middle Atlantic States, 
Although there is room for improvement in those and other accident 
prevention programs of those States, the proof that States can carry 
on a proper driver licensing procedure is evidenced in the accident 
experience of those States. As Mr. Johnson pointed out, many of the 
other States in the country now are catching up. Some of them in 
more or less recent years have enacted driver license laws. It is indic- 
ative of the fact that the States, the 48 States, can operate a proper 
driver’s license law. 

An interesting observation on ae occurred a couple of years 
ago in New Jersey where an application for citizenship came before a 
Federal judge. The accident record of that individual, which was not 
a good record and, as a matter of fact, one of the accidents was a fatal 
accident, came to the attention of the court. The court contacted me, 
as an official of the State government at that time, concerning the rec. 
ord. The court’s decision in granting citizenship—as a matter of fact, 
he denied citizenship for a period of 6 months—pointed out the serious- 
ness of the traffic accident problem. It was an interesting sidelight 
on how a court official may respect the seriousness of traffic safety. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. JoHnson. Does anyone else on the staff have anything to add! 

Mr. Hueues. May I refer back to the question asked of me? That is, 
How do we get more driver education? One of the States, Michigan, 
in its legislation giving aid to schools, has put in something which we 
certainly are going to watch very carefully. Starting in 1957, anyone 
under 18 years of age who applies for a driver’s license must have com- 
pleted the driver education course. 

On teacher preparation, I have prepared this chart, and if you would 
like to see it I will be glad to give it to you, showing how courses have 
increased, the number of courses, and the number of institutions, since 
1949. 

Mr. Roserts. We would like to have that in the record. 

(Chart submitted is as follows :) 
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Mr. Jounson. With your permission, I would like to ask Mr. Sturdy, 
who is with the Chicago Citizen’s Traffic Safety Board—this city has 
an outstanding record—and he is currently serving as chairman of 
the Governor’s Traffic Study Commission—Mr. Sturdy has not seen 
this presentation prior to today, and I would like to ask him whether 
this differs or conforms with his concepts of what needs to be done 
in the city of Chicago and in the State of [linois. 


STATEMENT OF FRANKLIN D. STURDY, MANAGING DIRECTOR, 
CITIZENS TRAFFIC SAFETY BOARD, CHICAGO, AND CHAIRMAy, 
ILLINOIS GOVERNOR’S TRAFFIC STUDY COMMISSION 


Mr. Srurpy. I would say “definitely yes,” Mr. Johnson. I need 
heardly tell you that the precepts that you have laid down are those 
we attempt to follow in Chicago. Our problems, of course, are local 
reflections of the national situation. I am afraid that I cannot add 
much to the committee’s fund of information from a strictly local 
standpoint that would do much good. However, the State traffic study 
commission, of which I am chairman, is a new thing. We were cre- 
ated by the legislature at its last session last year, and this is our first 
year of organization. 

We were organized only 6 months ago. But this question of driver 
education in the high schools is one of the subjects that we are now 
working on. We will, I presume, make a report of some kind to the 
legislature at the 1957 session. 

I do not know what will come out of it, but I hope that there will 
be a recommendation for State support to the high schools. I think 
that is the only way we will get it in this State. School funds being 
as short as they are in this State, even in Chicago, it would be very 
difficult to get out of existing sources of revenue for the Chicago high 
schools something like $1 million a year that it would take to offer 
behind-the-wheel training plus classroom training. I think that it 
is about 30,000 students a year would be eligible for it. 

Incidentally, the last estimate that I had from the school people 
in Chicago was that to operate the kind of a program they would want, 
namely, one in which they would buy the equipment and maintain it, 
and not borrow it from dealers, would cost about $65 per student. 
That is quite expensive. 

On the question of speed, another thing that is quite hot at present 
in this State, we intend to give that some attention, and we already 
have. In this State we have a “reasonable and proper” law, and we 
have no fixed speed limit. The Governor—and I am not sure whether 
I agree with him or disagree with him, or whether that makes any dif 
erence—has decided that he would like to see a fixed speed limit. The 
State police force also is in favor of that, as is quite common these days 
among the police. 

It is my own observation that most people do not want to drive 
faster than a true 65 miles an hour. I drove from Springfield yester- 
day on U. S. 66, which for most of its length between Lene and Spring- 
field is now a four-lane, divided, limited access road, the most modern 
in the State—I drove a true 70 miles an hour. My speedometer was 
indicating 85. I have had it calibrated, so I know how far it is off. 
It is very unusual for a speedometer to be off that far, and most of 
them are off 10 miles or less. But at a true 70 miles an hour for almost 
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900 miles between Springfield and Chicago I was passed by only one 
car. It is a very heavily traveled road. 

I drove the Ohio Turnpike recently. I drove 120 miles on the turn- 
pike in this particular car which is my own. The speedometer was 
reading 70 and the car actually was rolling at 66. I drove 66 miles 
an hour true on the turnpike, which has a 65-mile speed limit, and I 
passed most of the cars. I think only one car passed me, one or two. 
The ones who passed me were undoubtedly going over the speed limit. 
The ones that I passed thought they were going the speed limit, but 
they were not. I am not at all sure that 65 miles an hour would offend 
most people—65 miles an hour, true, that is. 

A lot of the opposition to a true 65-mile speed limit, I believe, is 
generated by the fact that people think they are driving 75 or 80 when 
they are not. They may be driving 67 or 70 or 72, but they are not 
driving 80 miles an hour. 

As for inspection, there is a little history in Chicago that might be 
helpful to you on that score. Chicago inaugurated an annual inspec- 
tion system, and I have forgotten whether it was in 1934 or 1935, but 
itwasa WPA project. It required a once-a-year inspection for every- 
one, and it was free. 

Well, the thing very quickly became a notorious laughingstock and 
source of corruption, as a matter of fact. I do not mean to say that 
that condemns all inspections, but it resulted finally in an inspection 
system which merely irritated people and remained on the books, I 
think, until about 4 years ago, when, to no one’s particular dismay, 
theordinance was repealed. That was primarily to save some $700,000 
ayear which it was costing the city. 

Of course, the drivers did not pay for it, except indirectly. There 
was no direct payment. 

Mr. Rogers. Did the corruption grow out of the operation of that 
inspection itself, or out of the activities of the inspectors in requiring 
them to have their cars repaired ? 

Mr. Srurpy. No; I would say that it was made possible by the 
inspectors and by the inspection, and encouraged by the drivers, be- 
cause the driver did not want to have his headlights adjusted, or he 
appeared with cloudy glass through which you could not see clearly, 
and he learned if he laid a dollar bill on the seat he could buy his 
way out. 

Mr. Rogers. Well, some situations had arisen under the inspection 
laws that I was familiar with, where the inspectors were thought to 
be in cahoots with some particular garage and required things to be 
done to the automobile that they were making quite a bit of money on. 

Mr, Srurpy. The history here is somewhat diferent. 

I do not think that I can add much to what I have said, except to 
assure Congressman Friedel that I agree with him, that public support 
is very essential for a city program, in Baltimore or anywhere else. 

lat Is Our experience in Chicago. 

Mr. Frievet. In Baltimore recently we had 42 homicides in 1 month, 
and the press and the public were all up in arms. They wanted more 
policemen and everything else. In the same month they had 47 deaths 
onthe road and not a word was said about it. 

Ithink they just take it for granted. 

ey are going to get more police, too. The mayor and the Gover- 
hor are alarmed about it. 
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Mr. Jounson. We have that situation in Chicago today. We have 
an epidemic of polio and a good portion of the city is thoroughly 
aroused. Emergency action is being taken. Some pools are being 
closed. The other day, in a Chicago paper—for Mr. Sturdy’s benefit 
I will say that several of these occurred outside the city limits—the 
newspaper reported in a single day 4 child traffic fatalities, and the 
news was given about 8 column inches, over a little ways, and the head- 
line on the front-page story was on polio. 

We have yiven a jot of thought to that attitude, which accepts traffic 
fatalities as one of the facts of life, and becomes alarmed over causes 
of death which are numercially much less significant. 

Mr. Rogers. May I ask Mr. Sturdy one more question? Do you 
feel that the “reasonable and proper” type of legislation as far as speed 
is concerned is preferable to the fixed speed limit? 

Mr. Srurpy. I have no personal opinion about it. I can say onl 
that those people who, in my opinion, are professionally best able to 
say, namely the police, are leaning more and more these days toward a 
fixed speed-limit law. 

Mr. Scuenck. It is easier to administer. 

Mr. Strurpy. Very much easier, not only so far as the police are con- 
cerned, but for the courts. It is very difficult for a policeman to prove 
that a man on U. S. 66, for example, where it is four lanes, divided— 
the fellow may not be closer than half a mile to another car and he may 
be driving 90 miles an hour, and now, is that reasonable and proper! 

Mr. Rocers. We have a constitutional question on that, and you 
cannot charge a man with “unreasonable and improper”; you have to 
charge in exact language, and the court of criminal appeals has de- 
clared unconstitutional a law which provided in one instance on 
negligence and the other on reasonable and proper. 

r. Vey. Mr. Chairman, perhaps I can help with Mr. Rogers’ 
question. This National Committee on Uniform Laws and Ordi- 
nances, the committee that has worked on the uniform laws through- 
out the year, met here in Chicago last week. — other things, they 
adopted some revisions to the manual, one of which was a revision of 
the recommended speed laws. The manual at present contains what 
are known as prima facie limits. That has been under discussion by 
several of the committee for years. This past week they approved a 
revision in the code knocking out the prima facie provisions and put- 
ting in their place absolute limite, an absolute limit of 60 miles per 
hour on open roads, and 30 miles per hour in urban areas, with a right 
for State and local authorities to zone down below 60, or in the case of 
the 30-mile limit, up above 30, under proper realistic speed zoning. 
That represents a consensus of the authorities, police, engineers, and 
so on, throughout the country. It was not unanimous, but it was 
majority approval. 

Mr. Ers. You have two problems. You have a civil liability 


problem and you have a criminal liability problem, which you rm 
into so many places. 

(The following supplemental statement was later submitted for the 
record :) 


NATIONAL Sarery Counctt, 
August 1956. 


Sprep REGULATIONS 


At a meeting of the National Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws and Orii- 
nances held in Chicago, July 31—August 1, it was voted to eliminate from the 
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Uniform Vehicle Code prima facie speed limits throughout and to substitute 
absolute limits. 

The absolute limit voted upon was 60 miles per hour for rural areas and 30 
miles per hour in built-up areas. 

Authority for establishment of speed zones is to remain in the code as recom- 
mended in the present provision, section 11-802. 

Although majority approval was given to deletion of a differential between 
day and night time limits now existing in the code there was not a quorum vote 
as required by the national committee procedure. Whether or not the code will 
contain provision for a 5-mile differential between day and night speed limits is 
now submitted to the membership for letter ballot. 

The committee further approved of a speed limit of 45 miles per hour for 
vehicles towing house trailers. 

All of the above recommendations have been submitted to the legislative drafts- 
man of the committee for drafting of appropriate code provisions. 

The National Safety Council has and continues to support all provisions of 
the Uniform Vehicle Code for adoption by all States. 

Mr. Roperts. I see Mr. Frederick over here at this table. Would 


you like to make a statement to the subcommittee ? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM FREDERICK, STAFF OF GOVERNORS’ 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. Frepertck. As some of you may know, the governors’ confer- 
ence met this year and had quite a discussion on this general subject 
and adopted a resolution requesting the chairman, Governor Stanley, 
of Virginia, to appoint a special committee of the governors’ con- 
ference to make a study in the field of highway safety and report back 
to the meeting of that group next year. 

It requested the Council of State Governments, the secretariat of 
the conference, to work with that committee. 

Specifically, in the resolution they called attention to four matters. 
We are going to undertake a study of the following: One, the adoption 
of a uniform set of motor vehicle laws in the 48 States. 

Two, uniform enforcement of motor vehicle laws. 

Three, nationwide reciprocity in upholding convictions and penal- 
ties resulting from enforcement of motor vehicle laws; and 

Four, the development of State and communitywide programs for 
safety education. 

We are quite well aware, of course, that the need here, as far as the 
governors’ conference committee is concerned, is not to make a study 
in the sense of research, but rather to look for ways and means of tak- 
ing some of the work and findings of many organizations which have 
been studying and working in this field, and some of the techniques 
which they have developed for getting those things adopted and 
then working with the governors and the State legislatures to try to 
develop some programs which may help to bring up to higher stand- 
ards the laws and the administration in each of the 48 States. 

(The resolution referred to follows :) 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE 48TH GovERNORS’ CONFERENCE, ATLANTIC Crry, N. J., 
JUNE 27, 1956 


HIGHWAY SAFETY 


Whereas more than 38,000 men, women, and children were needlessly slain on 
the highways of the United States last year, presenting a national emergency 
that must be dealt with quickly and effectively ; and 
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Whereas the automobile does not heed a State line and no State can consider 
itself aloof from the highway problems of its neighbors and the country ; and 

Whereas motorists have shown that they will obey motor-vehicle laws when 
faced with education, strict enforcement, and specified penalties; and 

Whereas effective action calls for a nationwide program so that motor-vehicle 
deaths will be reduced and violation will mean the same thing in every State 
and drivers can adopt uniform driving habits and standards; and 

Whereas it is of vital importance that there be reciprocal agreements or under. 
standing among the States so that when a driver is convicted and penalized ip 
one State it will be upheld in other States; and 

Whereas national attention has again been focused on the problems of high- 
ways safety by the governors assembied here; and 

Whereas the governors have called for continued and concerted effort to reduce 
traffic fatalities and accidents: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this 48th Annual Governors’ Conference now assembled at 
Atlantic City appoint a committee of governors to undertake an immediate study 
to make recommendations for the adoption of (1) a uniform set of motor-vehicle 
laws for the 48 States, (2) uniform enforcement of motor-vehicle laws, (3) 
nationwide reciprocity in upholding convictions and penalties resulting from the 
enforcement of the motor-vehicle laws, and (4) the development of State and 
communitywide programs for safety education. 


Mr. Roserrs. I would like to thank you for your statement and say 
this: While there has been a lot of discussion here today on inspec- 
tion and on enforcement and other things that are purely problems 
that have to be carried out by their very nature and constitutionality 
and otherwise at the local level, it has been agreed by the subcommittee 
pretty well in our discussions that we have no intention of trying to 
invade those fields that have been traditionally reserved to the States, 
and to the counties and to the local governments, because I think all of 
us on this committee believe in States rights. We certainly feel that 
that government which governs the least is the best, and that the 
government that is closest to the people is the type that we want. So 
while we cannot overlook these phases—that is, auto inspection and 
licensing and law enforcement and lack of it—we do discuss them in 
our various meetings, I just want to make that statement for the record, 
that we are not out to try to take over other fields of government that 
are reserved to the States under the 10th amendment. 

Do you have anything further, Mr. Johnson ? 

Mr. Jounnson. Well, sir, I do not know whether you would be inter- 
ested in seeing what facilities we have here at council headquarters, 
but if, after adjournment, you would like to look around and see our 
operation, we would be very happy to show you around. 

Mr. Roserts. I see two other gentlemen down at the table, and I 
do not want to overlook them. That is Dr. Mason and Mr. Bridges. 
Would you gentlemen like to make any statement ? 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. JAMES B. MASON, EXECUTIVE 
ASSISTANT, AMERICAN COLLEGE OF SURGEONS 


General Mason. Mr. Roberts, the American College of Surgeons is 
going to visit with your committee tomorrow morning, and I think 
that we will make our statement at that time. 

Mr. Rozerts. We appreciate your presence. 
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STATEMENT OF CLARK D. BRIDGES, INDUSTRIAL HYGIENIST, 
COUNCIL ON INDUSTRIAL HEALTH, AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSO- 
CIATION 


Mr. Brinoees. The American Medical Association has no statement 
to make at the present time, sir. Our committee on the medical aspects 
of automobile injuries and deaths just recently has gotten over the 
ground actually, and I believe your committee had lunch with the 
chairman of our committee, Dr. Woodward in Washington recently. 

We are very much interested in this problem, I might say. It Y; 
one of the major public-health problems. 

Mr. Roperts. rw vant to tell you that the subcommittee appreciates 
your interest, and we did have the pleasure of having a discussion 
with Dr. Woodward at a luncheon meeting in Washington not so long 


ago. 


°(Exhibits submitted by Mr. Johnson are as follows :) 


ExHIsit 2 
{From National Safety Council, Chicago 11, Ill] 


Release to PMS, Tuesday, July 31, 1956 

Cuicaco, August 1—Death on the highway maintained its recordbreaking 
pace at the halfway point of 1956, the National Safety Council reported today. 

June traffic deaths totaled 3,400—the greatest number for that month in his- 
tory and 14 percent more than in June last year. The old record was 3,119 
for June 1952. 

Traffic deaths for the first 6 months of the year totaled 18,120, another all- 
time high for the period and 10 percent more than for 6 months last year. The 
previous high was 17,320 in the first half of 1937. 

June was the 16th consecutive month to bring a higher traffic toll than in the 
corresponding month of the year before. 

Ned H. Dearborn, council president, said it would take “almost a miracle” 
to head off a record high traffic death toll in 1956. At the present rate, he said, 
the old record of 39,969 in 1941 will be exceeded by abcut 2,000. 

“But this miracle can happen,” he said, “if the American public is sufficiently 
shocked by what is going on to stop doing the things that are causing these ac- 
cidents. Courtesy, commonsense, and care will do the trick.” 

Mileage information is available for only 4 months of this year. For that 
period mileage was up 6 percent, with an increase of 10 percent in deaths. This 
results in a mileage death rate of 5.9 deaths per 100 million vehicle-miles, com- 
pared with a rate of 5.7 during the comparable period in 1955. 

Forty-seven States reported to the council for June, with 13 showing decreases 
in deaths, 2 no change, and 32 increases. For the 6-month period, 11 States re- 
ported decreases in deaths, 2 had no change, and 34 showed increases. The 11 
States having decreases for 6 months were: 

Percent Percent 
Rhode Island —40 percent | Delaware —7 percent 
New Hampshire —34 percent | ‘T'ennessee —4 percent 
Minnesota —17 percent | Michigan —2 percent 
Connecticut —14 percent | Illinois —1 percent 
South Dakota —13 percent | Maryland —1 percent 
Nevada ; —12 percent 


The reports of 563 cities for June revealed that most of the soaring traffic toll 
is occurring on the open road. The cities had an increase of 7 percent in deaths, 
compared with the nationwide increase of 14 percent. The same cities reported 
an increase of 7 percent in deaths for the 6-month period, while the increase for 
the Nation as a whole was 10 percent. 

Of the cities reporting for June, 98 had decreases, 366 no change, and 99 
showed more deaths. For the 6-month period, 193 cities had decreases, 168 no 
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change, and 202 reported increases. The following cities with fewer deaths fo; 
6 months have populations of more than 200,000: 


Percent 
Dallas, Tex ons | Miami, Fit....wcnneententhblens —13 
Minneapolis, Minn, —50 | Toledo, Ohio 
Rochester, N. —50| Birmingham, Ala 
St. Paul, Minn —38 | Cincinnati, Ohio 
Honolulu, T. H —30 | San Francisco, Calif. 
San Antonio, Tex —22 | Long Beach, Calif 
Dayton, Ohio —21)| New York, N. Y 
Indianapolis, Ind —15 | Columbus, Ohio 
Providence, RB. Bains eontwsn —14 | Chicago, Ill 


During June, 421 of the 563 reporting cities had perfect no-death records. The 
largest city was Rochester, N. Y. (332,500) ; second largest was St. Paul, Minn. 
(311,300), and third was Toledo, Ohio (303,600). 

For the 6-month period, 188 cities still were maintaining perfect records. The 
three leaders, in order of size, were Reading, Pa. (109,300) ; Utica, N. Y. (101- 
500), and Pawtucket, R. I. (81,400). 

The 3 leading cities in each population group at the end of 6 months, ranked 
according to the number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 


Registered Registered 

Over 1 million population: rate 100,000 to 200,000 population : 
Detroit, Mich 
Chicago, Ill § 

Philadelphia, Pa a Rockford, Ill 

750,000 to 1 million population : 50,000 to 100,000 population : 
San Francisco, Calif..._._c..... 2.7 Charleston, W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Boston, Mass b 

500,000 to 750,000 population : 25,000 to 50,000 population: 
Dallas, Tex ‘ Battle Creek, Mich 
Minneapolis, Minn > Las Vegas, Nev 
Seattle, Wash . Billings, Mont. 

850,000 to 500,000 population : 10,000 to 25,000 population: 
Denver, Colo > Birmingham, Mich 
Indianapolis, Ind é Hollywood, Fla 
Kansas City, Mo L Mt. Clemens, Mich. 

200,000 to 350,000 population : 

Rochester, N. Y oe 
Wichita, Kans... ............ 1.0 
Honolulu, T. H 1,1 


Exursit 8 
Motor vehicle deaths and death rates, 1954, 1955, and 1956 
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Nore.—All 1954 figures are from the National Office of Vital Statistics. All others are National Safety 
Council estimates. 
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State statistics 


Deaths (identical periods)| Percent change | 1956 1956 
Months}__ __.| popu- | mile- | Number 


re- lation | age of 
ported | 1956 1955 1954 | 1955 to | 1954to/| rate rate {months}! 
1956 1956 


eae ee ee ee epee 


Total, United States. 6 | 18,120 | 16, 530 16, 005 +13 | 


441 874 364 +21 
205 142 198 +4 
209 160 179 ; +17 
1,690 | 1,395] 1,381 +22 
175 171 163 +7 

127 147 114 +11 

40 43 35 +14 

608 488 487 +25 
528 440 443 +19 
109 71 +28 

938 950 0 
535 496 +10 
307 261 +16 
300 268 +19 
340 340 +8 
401 274 +31 
+6 —8 


ro 
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Arizona 
ArkansaS . ..---cccseeennne- 
California 
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Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 





Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana... 
Maine. __-- 54 51 
237 
254 237 
783 
215 
239 
511 
116 
139 
64 
41 
360 
178 
770 
506 
64 
929 
299 
188 
827 
24 
315 
76 


Massachusetts. 


Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada. 

New Hampshire 
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New York- 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 
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Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 
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42 
383 
224 
191 
448 
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Washington 
West Virginfa.............. 
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! Figures following the 1956 mileage rate indicate the number of months for which mileage rates are cal- 
culated for each State. 


Notgs.—Deaths are reported by State traffic authorities. 
_ The 1956 national estimate is arrived at by assuming that the percentage change from 1955 to 1956 in the 
States reporting for both years reflects the 1955-56 change in the entire country. Since national estimates 
made in this way become more accurate as more States report, revisions are made from time to time as new 
reports are received for the various months. For this reason the figures given above for 1956 may differ 
slightly from figures for the same months which will be published in future releases. 

Population rate: United States population rate is the estimated annual number of deaths per 100,000 
Population. State population rate is the number of deaths, per 100,000 population. 

Mileage rate: Death rate based on 100 million vehicle-miles. 

All figures are provisional. 

Prepared by Statisties Division, National Safety Council. 
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Exurrit 4 


MOTOR-VEHICLE ACCIDENTS, 1955 — 


| 
INJURIES__(Disabling beyond the day of accident) _, 350,009 
MOTOR-VEHICLE MILEAGE _.___595,000,000,009 
cosis______________________$4,500,000,000 


(For certain details of cost see page 1 
Desth rate (per 100,000,000 miles of travel) Lins accel 64 


Registered vehicles in the U.S... 62,000,000 
Licensed drivers in tthe U.S. === = ____75,500,00 





injury producing accidents 


nn i einen 
Drivers involved__ i es a 

NONFATAL INJURY ACCIDENTS____---------------- —.. 880,000 
Drivers involved__._ > ___1,500,000 


Property damage accidents 


PROPERTY DAMAGE OF $25.00 OR MORE___ 3,600,000 
PROPERTY DAMAGE OF LESS THAN $25.00___5,400,000 


Trends in deaths and death rates 


DEATH RATE 


; at Wa i We rv 


DEATHS PER 100 MILLION VENICLE MILES 
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EXHIBIT 4B 


Hotor-vehicle death rates, by states, 1955 


MILEAGE DEATH RATES 


M-V TRAFFIC DEATHS PER 100,000,000 VEHICLE MILES 


Gf i 


Wile —_ 


. 5 se U.S. RATE 
HB BELOW 6.O- 15 STATES © Li —-~_ 6.4 
GS 6.0 10 6.9-17 STATES : = 
1070 79— 7 STATES 
Mi 8.0 £ OVER-9 STATES 


POPULATION DEATH RATES 


M-V TRAFFIC DEATHS PER 100,000 POPULATION 


W.H. 19.0 
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TEXAS 
29.7 


EE BELOW 20.0 - 12 STATES 
20,0 TO 25.9 - 14 STATES 

2 26.0 TO 28.9 - 12 STATES 
29.0 & OVER - 10 STATES 


Source: National Safety Council estimates based on data from state traffic authorities, Rational Office of Vital Statisties, and 
1.5. Boreau of Public Reads 
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EXxursit 5 


Excerpts From AcTION PROGRAM 


First published 1946. Approved annually 1946-52. Summary of recommenda. 
tions of the President’s Highway Safety Conference Committees on Laws anq 
Ordinances, Public Information, Accident Records, Enforcement, Education, Motor 
Vehicle Administration, and Engineering. 


THE PROGRAM 


There is no royal road to highway safety. Only through a balanced pro. 
gram supported by the public can we produce the desired result. Any gap in our 
program for a united front against the accident enemy is a potential setback, 
There must be a complete understanding of the problem, the need, the program, 
and the specific application of that program. Each segment of it must be applied 
vigorously and continuously by every community and every State. 

The principal elements of a balanced program are presented in the following 
sections of this report. They embrace the positive and practical measures that 
experience has shown are necessary to curtail street and highway accidents, 
First assembled in 1946 by Committees on Laws and Ordinances, Accident 
Records, Education, Enforcement, Engineering, Motor Vehicle Administration, 
Public Information, and Organized Public Support, and brought up to date 
by these committees in 1949, these measures constitute a basic guide for high- 
way safety. Together with the detailed activities included in the individual 
reports of the committees, they constitute the action program for highway safety 
recommended by this conference. Individual committee reports, with detailed 
discussions, recommendations, and references, are available in printed forn. 

The conference strongly urges that this action program be undertaken without 
delay. 


Laws and ordinances 


The Conference emphasizes the importance of uniformity in State and local 
traffic laws and regulations, and recommends adoption by all States and 
municipalities of the standards set forth in the uniform vehicle code and the 
model traffic ordinance. 

Specific recommendations to these ends are as follows: 

1. That States recognize the need for uniformity in text for the rules 
applicable to traffic movements, and for uniformity in substance as to all other 
provisions of the uniform vehicle code; and that the laws of each State follow the 
uniform vehicle code arrangement and sequence. 

2. That each State legislature authorize a regular or interim committee to de- 
termine, with the assistance of an appropriate advisory group including repre- 
sentatives of official and unofficial agencies, the extent to which motor-vehicle 
laws comply with the uniform vehicle code, and to recommend necessary re- 
visions. 

3. That the responsible State officials currently advise their governors and 
legislatures as to the conformity of legislative proposals with or departure from 
the uniform vehicle code, and that proposals which depart essentially therefrom 
be disapproved. 

4. That each State publish a summary of its vehicle laws and publish 
separately in lay language, with illustrations, the substance of its rules of the 
road. 

5. That governors of neighboring States join in calling regional conferences 
of legislators and public officials to further the uniformity of traffic laws. 

6. That municipal ordinances and administrative regulations respecting 
motor vehicles and their use be similarly reviewed and revised to bring them 
into conformity with the model traffic ordinance and with essential provisions of 
the uniform vehicle code, and that laymen’s summaries of such ordinances be 
published. 

7. That uniformity in the administration, interpretation, and enforcement of 
uniform traffic laws and ordinances is of the utmost importance. 

8. That uniformity in traffic signs, signals, and markings in conformity with 
the Manual on Uniform Traffic Control Devices be attained by cooperative action 
of local, State, and Federal street and highway authorities. 

9. That aggressive action to further the enactment of the uniform vebicle 
code and model traffic ordinance by the States and municipalities is an important 
function of State and local coordinating bodies. 
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10. That provision be made for periodic review of these standards by the Com- 
mittee or Uniform Traffie Laws and Ordinances. 


Accident records 


The conference recommends that the collection and analysis of traffic-accident 
reports be put on an effective basis throughout the country, and that full use 
pe made of these records in guiding highway-safety activities. 

Specific measures to this end are recommended as follows: 

1, Every municipality and State should have an actively functioning accident- 
records bureau, with adequate funds, equipment, and trained personnel. Other 
governmental subdivisions having traffic-control responsibilities should maintain 
accident-records bureaus or have ready access to records maintained by the 
State. All governmental subdivisions in each State should coordinate their ac- 
tivities in accident-records collection and processing. 

2, Accident-record agencies should be guided in the definitions of motor-vehicle 
accidents, and in the preparation of report forms, by recommendations of the 
National Conference on Uniform Traffic Accident Statistics. 

3. Each State should adopt, as a minimum, the accident-reporting standards 
contained in act V of the Uniform Vehicle Code, and every effort should be made 
to get maximum and continuous compliance with the accident-reporting laws. 

4. Methods of processing accident records should be standardized at least to 
the extent that each records agency : 

(a) Keeps files so that accident reports may be readily identified for spe- 
cifie locations and for specific drivers, 

(b) Prepares accident summaries at monthly intervals, together with 
special studies in cooperation with accident-prevention agencies. 

(c) Makes its records available in useful form to such individuals 
as highway engineers, educators, and enforcement authorities, and to the 
several agencies of Government which can use the data for accident-preven- 
tion purposes. 

5. In guiding traffic-accident-prevention efforts, procedures outlined in the 
Manual on Uses, of Aecident Records, National Conference on Uniform Traffic 
Accident Statistics, should be utilized by all States and cities. 

6. States should assist cities in establishing accident-records systems and 
should provide small communities with accident-analysis service based on data 
from their own and similar small towns. 

7. Other groups and agencies collecting accident information including all 
Federal agencies, other governmental units, motor-fleet operators, and insurance 
companies, should make full use of their records in guiding their safety efforts. 


Education 


The conference recommends that American schools at all levels conduct traffic- 
safety programs which will give adequate guidance in accident prevention to 
nore than. 30 million young people, and which will prepare them to shoulder 
their future responsibilities ina motor age, Education for safety is an essential 
part of the modern school’s program for producing good citizens. 

Specific recommendations to this end are as follows: 

1. Elementary schools.—(a) State departments of eduaction and local school 
systems should prepare or revise courses of study or guides in safety for ele- 
mentary schools to include sufficient stress on traffic problems and should provide 
day-by-day instruction. based on immediate needs and local situations. 

(b) Group activities emphasizing traffic safety should be encouraged. 

(¢) The school administration should assume the responsibility for establish- 
ing . safe environment, and school, home, and community programs should be 
coordinated. 


(d) School safety patrols should be established where traffic surveys indicate 
a need. 

2. Secondary education—(a) School administrators should as far as practica- 
ble provide driver education and training as an integral part of the curriculum 
when students are near driving age; and whenever possible should offer similar 
courses during the summer and at night sessions, and for adults in the community. 

(b) They should determine the adequacy of instruction programs and prac- 
tices in relation to safety ; correlate them with present courses, and plan for the 
utilization of ecocurricular activities and student organizations. 

3. Teacher education.—In college: (a) Administrative officials should provide 
safe college facilities. 
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(b) Each teacher-preparing institution should develop a safety-education pro. 
gram in accordance with its pattern of administration and curriculum organiza. 
tion, with provision for developing elementary- and secondary-school Safety 
programs. 

(c) Advanced study and research opportunities should be provided. 

In-service education: (a) State, county, and city superintendents and super. 
visory officers should organize activities for the inservice training of teachers jn 
traffic safety; include traffic safety in State and regional teacher-conference 
programs; and provide instructional materials such as textbooks, visual aids, 
bulletins, posters, and driver-testing equipment. 

(b) Teachers should be encouraged to participate in school and community 
traffic-safety activities. 

4. Colleges and universities.—(a) The college or university should organize and 
conduct its own institutional safety program. 

(>) In cooperation with National, State, and local agencies, public and private, 
colleges and universities should provide training courses for highway-transpor. 
tation personnel, such as engineers, fleet supervisors, police, driver-license exam- 
iners, etc. 

(c) Research activities should be expanded. 

(d) Through the offer of fellowships and scholarship grants in public-safety 
educational activities, and through cooperative programs of extension divisions 
and in other ways, colleges and universities should participate actively in the 
traffic-safety program. 

5. Public transportation.—(a) States should provide administrative or super- 
visory personnel charged with responsibility for development of a complete pro- 
gram for the safe transportation of pupils to and from school. 

(b) Each State should adopt vehicle standards recommended by the 1949 
National Conference on School Transportation, and promote the establishment 
in each transportation unit of safe operating procedures, adequate inspection 
and maintenance programs, and the selection and training of reliable and quali- 
fied school-bus drivers. 

(c) Local educational authorities should adopt and enforce the requirements 
of the State program; assign to one administrator the responsibility for super- 
vising pupil transportation; provide sufficient vehicles to prevent overloading; 
develop safety schedules, loading, and routing; and train pupils in safe bus- 
transportation habits, 


Enforcement 

The conference recommends that States and cities conduct continuing traffic- 
law-enforcement programs of the type that will induce maximum voluntary 
observance of driver and pedestrian regulations, by creating adequate deterrence 
to violations. 

General recommendations to this end are as follows: 

1. The courts, prosecutors, and police departments should be given adequate 
personnel, properly selected and trained; modern facilities necessary for efficient 
operation; and sound administrative organization and direction. 

2. All corruption, special privilege, and political interference must be elimi- 
nated from enforcement processes. 

Specific recommendations are as follows: 

1. Police—(a) Sound departmental organization requires the establishment 
of a special traffic unit, supplementing at the performance level the traffic-law- 
enforcement activities of all uniformed police. 

(b) Special training is needed for personnel assigned to traffic duties. 

(c) Traffic supervision should be put on a selective basis, with patrol, warn- 
ings, and arrests geared as closely as possible to the time, place, and types of law 
violations contributing to accidents, as indicated by analysis of accident records. 

(d) Enforcement should be sufficient in volume to deter violations, but should 
avoid “arrest quotas,” sporadic campaigns, and concentration on “easy” arrests 
for nonhazardous violations. 

(e) Uniform enforcement policies should be adopted which : 

1. Avoid excessively liberal tolerances. 

2. Make proper use of warnings and admonitions. 

3. Secure prompt correction of vehicle safety-equipment defects. 

4. Extend leniency to nonresidents only on nonhazardous violations of purely 
local regulations. 

5. Give no special privileges to any groups or individuals. 
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g. Include the investigation of accidents by specially trained and equipped 

units, with prosecution of violators involved in accidents when the evidence 
ants. 
we provide selective enforcement of pedestrian regulations. 

2. Prosecutors and courts.—(a) Specially qualified prosecutors should be 

rovided in all courts handling traffic cases. 

(b) Prosecutors should vigilantly follow procedures assuring proper presenta- 
tion of cases and preventing improper disposition or “fix” of traffic cases. 

(c) Courts of record should be provided for hearing of traffic cases. 

(d) Qualified judges are needed to handle traffic cases, and all traffic courts, 
rural and urban, should be supervised on a statewide basis by the chief justice 
of the highest appellate court of the State. 

(e) Improvements for betterment of traffic-court administration recommended 
by the National Committee on Traffic Law Enforcement (Traffic Courts, 1940) 
should be adopted by all jurisdictions. 

(f) The word “police” should be eliminated from the name of courts handling 
traffic cases, and more appropriate titles substituted. 

(g) Dignified and impressive courtroom facilities should be provided by all 
cities, counties, and States. 

(h) A high degree of cooperation should be developed and maintained between 
traffic courts and driver-licensing authorities. 

Engineering 

The conference recommends that engineering principles and techniques for 
the elimination or reduction of physical hazards and for the safe, efficient control 
of traffic movements be fully utilized by all appropriate agencies concerned with 
highway transportation. 

Specific measures to this end are recommended as follows: 

1. Greater attention to safety and operating factors at the design stage of 
vehicles and roadways, looking toward: 

(a) Continued improvement in brakes, headlights, driver vision, direc- 
tional signals, tires, wheel rims, and bumpers. 

(b) Modernization of principal streets and highways, with application of 
the standards, policies, and guides developed by the American Association 
of State Highway Officials, the Public Roads Administration, and other 
appropriate agencies; and improvement of secondary roads and streets to 
standards adequate for safe year-round use. 

2. Elimination of railway-highway grade crossings on priorities determined on 
the basis of hazard and economy of operation, with adequate protection of cross- 
ings where grade-separation structures are not feasible. 

3. Provision where needed of sidewalks and other pedestrian-protection 
facilities. 

4. Maintenance of roadways so that they will be safe for year-round travel, 
have skid-resistant surfaces, smooth usable shoulders, and adequate drainage. 

5. Provision of modern street and highway lighting on main urban streets and 
on the more hazardous sections of suburban and rural highways. 

6. Application of modern planning and traffic-engineering techniques, with 

(a) Establishment by all States and cities of properly staffed divisions or 
departments having the authority and facilities needed to perform this 
function; 

(0) Utilization of factual data on traffic operations in the design of new 
roadways and as the basis for other improvements, such as channelization, 
one-way-street routing, loading islands, identification and elimination of 
special hazards, and provision of off-street-parking facilities. 

7. Adoption of the vehicle size-and-weight limitations proposed by the Ameri- 
can Association of State Highway Officials. 

8. Adoption by all jurisdictions of the provisions governing traffic signs, signals, 
per ge and islands, contained in the Manual on Uniform Traffic Control 

evices, 

9. Establishment of speed restrictions in accordance with Act V of the Uniform 
Vehicle Code, including wider application of the zoning principle there recom- 
mended, especially in the marking of safe speeds on curves. 

10. Establishment of an effective and continuing liaison among motor-vehicle 
manufacturers, road builders, and traffic engineers to promote closer coordination 
of vehicle design, the geometric and structural plans for roadways, and plans for 
operation and traffic control. 


83776—57——16 
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11. Employment of a practical means within the appropriate political gy). 
divisions for coordinating the everyday and long-range efforts of engineers ep. 
gaged in planning, zoning, housing, street and highway development, and other 
activities similarly related to highway safety. 

12. Extended engineering research into human and physical factors relating to 
safety in traffic operation. 


Motor-vehicle administration 

The conference recommends the adoption by the State of sound policies anq 
procedures in the field of motor-vehicle administration, with special attention to 
driver licensing, vehicle inspection, and other regulatory measures affecting 
highway safety. 

Specific recommendations to this end are as follows: 

1. Establishment of motor-vehicle departments as independent units of State 
government, having equal status with other State departments. 

2. The provision for each department of an adequate budget, and qualified per. 
sonnel selected through a merit system or civil service, with technically trained 
individuals for key positions and with a competent departmental executive having 
a fixed term of office. 

3. Sound driver licensing, which should include: 

(a) Adoption and use by all States of at least the minimum standards 
provided for in act II of the Uniform Vehicle Code. 

(bv) Adoption of minimum standards for driver examination as recom- 
mended by the American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators, by 
those States where standards are lower. Where possible, standards should 
be higher than these minimums. 

(c) Adequate facilities for training of examiners and for proper exani- 
nation of drivers. 

(dad) Classification of driver licenses by type of vehicle, with separate ex- 
aminations for each where needed. 

(e€) Provision of restricted licenses for the physically handicapped. 

(f) Use of driver-license fees for driver-license administration. 

(g) Emphasis on reexamination of drivers who are involved in accidents 
and repeatedly violate traffic laws, who have physical or mental disabilities, 
or who for any reason are more than normally likely to be involved in 
accidents. 

4, Maintenance and use of central files providing complete records of motor- 
vehicle registration and operation. 

5. Adequate facilities and personnel should be provided for analysis of these 
records and resultant driver control as well as the development of information 
and statistical data of a research nature. 

6. Motor-vehicle administrators should continue their work in driver educa- 
tion and training and maintain the necessary staff for this purpose. 

7. The American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators should be financed 
by its member State departments with sufficient funds to enable the association 
to carry on its work in a positive and aggressive manner. 

8. Encouragement of sound financial-responsibility laws which through integra- 
tion into the safety program tend to give greater control on driver licensing. 

9. Establishment, in those States where an adequate overall accident-prevention 
program has been provided, of periodic motor-vehicle inspection, on the basis of 
minimum standards prescribed in act V of the Uniform Vehicle Code. 


Public information 

The conference recommends that aggressive, continuing efforts be made by 
the several media of public information, by all public officials concerned, and 
by every interested organization to disseminate the facts about highway safety 
to the public. 

Specific recommendations are as follows: 

1. Public information activities should be coordinated in the community, the 
State, and the Nation with the organized public-support program recommended 
by this conference, and should séek to: 

(a) Inform the public fully on where, how, why, and when traffic acci- 
dents occur. 

(b) Assure thorough public understanding of the social and economic 
effects of highway accidents. 

(c) Familiarize every citizen with all phases of the safety program recom- 
mended by this conference, and with its progress. 
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2. In each State the agency designated to conduct the program, as recom- 
mended in the Plan of Action in this report, should utilize trained personnel 
to promote highway safety through all public information channels. 

3. Public information activities should be designed to: 

(a) Encourage each individual to aceept personal responsibility for solu- 
tion of the highway-safety problem, and give him specific information needed 
to protect himself from accidents. 

(b) Promote wider understanding of and support for the necessary engi- 
neering, enforcement, and educational measures recommended by this con- 
ference: 

4, The conference urges close cooperation in this task among officials, media, 
and organizations, and commends to them as a means of securing maximum 
effectiveness the principles and suggestions outlined in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information as guideposts to action. 

5. These conference recommendations are addressed to all groups and agencies, 
and especially to— 

(a) Public officials having jurisdiction over the several phases of high- 
way safety. The judicious expenditure of public funds where needed for the 
purpose of public information is justifiable and desirable. 

(ob) The owners and management of magazines, newspapers, house organs, 
and other publications; of motion-picture producing and distributing com- 
panies ; of radio broadcasting stations and networks; and of outdoor adver- 
tising, graphics, and other display media. 

(c) Volunteers in the cause of safety: The civic, professional, and fra- 
ternal groups; business and industrial organizations having an economic 
stake in accident prevention; and all other groups of men and women dedi- 
cated wholly or in part to this humanitarian endeavor. 


THE PLAN OF ACTION 


Official coordination and public support 


To effectuate the program recommended in this report, and to mobilize on a 
nationwide basis the active public support which is essential to its success, 
the conference strongly urges that the following action be undertaken: 


Recommendations 


1, That the three committees of independent and equal status which were 
formed or expanded at the recommendation of the President’s Highway Safety 
Conference in 1946 should continue and intensify their activities. 

(a) The Federal Committee on Highway Safety to— 

(1) Coordinate the highway-safety activities of all Federal departments 
and agencies. 

(2) Encourage cooperation in highway-safety activities of the Federal 
Government with the agencies of the several State and local governments. 

(3) Encourage cooperation in the highway-safety activities of the Federal 
Government with those of national nonofficial organizations. 

(6) The State and Local Officials’ National Highway Safety Committee to— 

(1) Appraise existing conditions within the States and communities, 
utilizing the technical recommendations of the President’s Highway Safety 
Conference as a measuring stick to determine exactly what is needed to 
develop effective, official highway-safety programs. 

(2) Fully coordinate their highway-safety activities and jurisdictions. 

(3) Acquaint the public with the results of their analysis and comparison 
and the outcome of their coordination, to the end that organizations and 
individual citizens shall know exactly what items constitute the official 
highway-safety programs. 

(4) Work closely with the Federal Committee on Highway Safety in a 
supporting, advisory, and consulting capacity. 

(ce) The National Committee for Traffic Safety to— 

(1) Represent national civic, service, business, fraternal, professional, 
labor, farm, and similar men’s, women’s, and youth organizations interested 
in traffic safety. 

(2) Serve asa clearinghouse and coordinating agency for all such national 
organizations. 

(3) Advise, stimulate, and otherwise assist in the development of the 
traffic-safety programs of its participating organizations, rather than to 
function as an operating organization conducting a separate activity pro- 
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gram. This assistance should not imply direction of the traffic-safety pro. 
gram of individual organizations. 

(4) Work closely with both the Federal Committee on Highway Safety 
and the State and Local Officials’ National Highway Safety Committee jy 
a supporting, advisory, and consulting capacity. 

(5) Stimulate State and local affiliates of organizations represented jp 
the committee to provide leadership for the creation and operation of 
statewide and communitywide public-support groups. 

2. That the chief executive or administrative officer of each State, county, 
and municipality should establish a coordinating committee of officials for the 
direction of the official highway-safety program. This committee should include 
the heads of all departments charged with or related to highway safety. Such 
a coordinating committee should : 

(a) Appraise existing conditions within a State, county, or municipality, 
utilizing the technical recommendations of the President’s Highway Safety Con- 
ference and other pertinent information and facts as a measuring stick to deter. 
mine exactly what is needed to develop an effective official highway-safety 
program. 

(b) Fully coordinate their highway-safety activities and jurisdictions. 

(c) Acquaint the public with the results of their analysis and comparison and 
the outcome of their coordination, to the end that organizations and individual 
citizens shall know exactly what items constitute the official highway-safety 
program. Public officials who want public acceptance and understanding have 
no more important responsibility than to state, clearly and concisely, the points 
at which additional public-support emphasis is needed in the traffic-safety 
program. 

3. That the chief executive or administrative officer of each State, county, 
and municipality should establish a highway safety conference as a continuing 
pattern of organization, to meet annually. Such a conference should be the 
means of presenting to the public the findings and actions of the coordinating 
committee of officials. The personnel of this conference should include both 
government officials and the public, as represented by organizations and by 
individuals. Each highway safety conference should, among other things, dis- 
cuss and take action on the following items: 

(a) Adaptation of the technical highway-safety program approved by the 
President’s Highway Safety Conference to the needs of the particular State, 
county, or municipality, but with the clear understanding that adaptation does 
not mean the lowering of any minimum standard set by the program. 

(b) A working relationship to be established between the coordinating com- 
mittee of officials and the supporting safety organization as defined in section 4 
of these recommendations. 

(c) Periodic review of the official highway-safety program by the coordinating 
committee and the supporting safety organization to determine where the pro- 
gram stands and what still needs to be done. Progress can best be accomplished 
by holding one or more small action-project meetings where officials and public- 
support and public-information organizations can develop concrete, practical, 
cooperative programs. 

(d) A method of financing the support organization, whether by private funds, 
public funds, or both. 

4. The chief executive of each State, county, and municipality should actively 
support the establishment of a public-support, traffic-safety organization where 
none now exists. In some cases leadership for creation of the organization might 
well originate with the chief executive. In other cases the impetus may come from 
private-support organizations or even from individuals. A public-support, traffic- 
safety organization must be entirely free from partisan politics, and should offer 
full and complete opportunity for public expression and participation through 
a membership of representatives of all statewide, countywide, and local organi’a- 
tions and industries able and willing to contribute to the solution of the traffic- 
safety problem. Other members should include representatives of local safety 
committees and outstanding individuals selected because of their particular 
interest. In order that it may bean effective instrument of support for the 
official highway-safety program, this organization should operate: 

(a) As a supporting, advisory, and consulting group for the official highway- 
safety program. 

(b) With a full-time paid executive director, and such employed staff as is 
consistent with the size of the organization and its program. 
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5. Full cooperation of activities must be established between the official high- 
way-safety program and the program of public support. The public official cannot 
reach a satisfactory exercise of his responsibilities without public backing. 
Coordination of administrative planning at the official level is necessary in order 
that tax moneys now available be used in activities most productive of results, 
and be expended in an efficient manner. Requests for additional funds where 
necessary must be supported by facts covering the entire highway-transportation 

icture. 

P While these recommendations call for separate committees of officials and 
public-support groups, experience has shown that a high degree of official coor- 
dination has been reached by procedures differing from such a plan. In some 
cities, citizen members are included on the committee responsible for official 
coordination. This pattern has been particularly successful in communities up 
to 100,000 population. In such cases an additional public-support group may be 
found necessary to obtain broad representation impractical in a committee con- 
cerned with only official coordination. 

Nothing in this report is intended, nor should it be construed, to suggest a 
change in organizational plans which are delivering comprehensive, effective 
traffic-safety programs. 

6. That national, State, and local organizations endorse and support, within 
the limits of the objectives set forth in their charter or constitution, the recom- 
mendations of the President’s Highway Safety Conference and the official high- 
way-safety programs of State, county, and local governments. 

7. That National, State, and local organizations utilize every possible means to 
inform their membership as to the technical highway-safety program approved 
by the President’s Highway Safety Conference, and the problems of fitting this 
program to the needs of the several States, counties, and municipalities. In the 
discharge of this responsibility, it is urged that all State and local units of 
national orgunizations allot time on their programs for the presentation of local 
needs in highway safety, thus to secure a greater degree of understanding and 
individual acceptance of responsibility. 

8. That all national organizations immediately seek full and continuing sup- 
port of their State and local units for: 

(a) cooperation and active participation in the State and local highway-safety 
conferences recommended in this report; and 

(b) cooperation and active participation in the State and local traffic-safety 
organizations recommended in this report. 

9. That all national organizations, through their State and local units, encour- 
age and support the participation of all States and communities in the annual 
inventory of traffic-safety activities, the national pedestrian protection contest, 
and the national driver-education-awards program which comprise the basis for 
the annual progress report of the President’s Highway Safety Conference. 


EXxuHisit 6-A 
NERVE CENTER OF THE SAFETY MOVEMENT 


If there were no National Safety Council undoubtedly one would be formed 
immediately. The need for such an organization is obvious. Accidents are a 
problem of primary national importance. And there must be a national organiza- 
tion with the single objective of combating accidents. That organization is the 
National Safety Council. 

The council is nonprofit, nenpolitical, noncommercial. It has a Federal charter 
(in recognition of its public-service functions) but it is not a Government agency 
nor does it receive any Government appropriations. The council derives all of 
its support from membership dues, sales of materials, and contributions from 
safety-interested individuals and organizations. 

The main jobs and purposes of the council are: 

To promote safety in all walks of American life. 

To collect, publish, and distribute educational and informative material 
related to safety methods and procedures. 

To arouse and maintain the interest of the people of the United States in 
accident prevention, and to encourage the adoption of safety methods. 

To organize and to conduct programs and conferences for the education 
of persons and organizations in safety methods. 
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To organize and aid local and community safety councils throughout the 
United States, and to provide these councils with program guidance ang 
materials. 

To perform these jobs the council uses the talents and resources of over 2.500 
volunteer workers who serve on policymaking committees, advise the council staff 
on technical matters, and contribute much technical and statistical information, 
In addition, the membership of over 12,000 organizations, companies, and indi- 
viduals works very actively to achieve the ends of the council’s program. 

Working together, the council officers, volunteer workers, staff of 355, and 
members are the nerve center of the safety movement, sensitive to the many 
dynamic factors that change the size and character of the accident problem, 
alert to new developments in accident prevention, and in touch with all strata 
of American life. 

The chart that follows shows the governing structure and membership compo- 
sition of the National Safety Council. A staff organization chart is shown on 
page 239. 

Through this network of vounteers, workers, and member organizations the 
safety movement reaches into every city, village, and rural area of the Nation. 

The man who delivers milk in your neighborhood, the pediatrician who looks 
after your children, the civic-minded man in the next block, the small-business 
owner across the street—in brief, you and your friends and neighbors—are the 
safety movement. 

The National Safety Council is indeed proud that for 48 years it has been the 
rallying point and information center for the forces for safety. At the same 
time, the council humbly acknowledges that its strength—and in fact the entire 
strength of the safety movement—stems from the voluntary participation and 
active support of thousands of citizens from all walks of life. 

The safety movement is a democratic people working together for the mutual 
good. The safety movement is living democracy in action. 
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Exurpit 6-B 
TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


“The decrease in the traffic death rate reflects increased official activity and 
public interest in accident-prevention measures. The National Safety Council 
a made and will continue to make outstanding contributions to these lifesaving 

eavors. 

“If our total present know-how were really turned loose on the problem—if every 
jurisdiction did as good a job as the best cities are doing—we could cut down the 
total traffic accidents by two-thirds. We could reduce the figure of 36,000 killed 
ina year to 12,000."—Franklin M. Kreml. 
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Highway traffic accidents killed 36,000 in 1954, a decrease of 6 percent from 
1953. Motor vehicle use increased about 4 percent, however, and this coupled 
with the decrease in deaths produced the lowest national mileage death rate 
on record—6.4. Nonfatal injuries in 1954 totaled 1,250,000, down slightly from 
1953. The estimated economic loss in motor-vehicle accidents for the year was 
$4,400 million. 

Other transportation accident deaths were down 10 percent from 1953. Rail- 
road deaths were down 13 percent, air travel deaths down 12 percent, and water 
transportation down 8 percent. 

The first months of 1955 have seen a slight increase in highway-traffic deaths, 
although the rate continues to decline. 

The National Safety Council is concerned with all phases of the traffic- and 
transportation-accident problem. The primary responsibilities for public safety 
is vested in public officials and transportation company management. The 
council strives to interpret the interests and promote the welfare of the entire 
public through cooperating with and assisting these officials and managers in the 
discharge of their responsibilities. 


TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION CONFERENCE 


The traffic and transportation conference, whose members represent the traffic 
section, the commercial vehicle section, and the transit section as well as other 
organizations in the traffic and transportation field, has continued to carry for- 
ward its function of voluntary coordination. 

A special committee of the conference developed recommendations to the 
President’s Committee for Traffic Safety. Included were the recommendations 
that the President’s Committee continue its primary function of stimulating 
organized efforts for traffic safety in all States and communities; that the Com- 
nittee report annually on accomplishments; that the Committee emphasize that 
“action” be generated, developed, and supported locally. The report also urged 
the council to devote increased attention to community and State organizations. 

A conference workshop was held at which were discussed the subjects of State 
and community organization, cooperation of field staffs, training, and special 
emphasis programs. Growing out of this meeting was a project for a directory 
of field staffs, a reorganization of the national committee for traffic training, and 
acommittee to study special emphasis programs. Another conference committee 
is undertaking review and up-dating of the council’s basic report on speed and 
accidents. 

TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT 


For effectiveness, coordination, and control the principal staff activities in 
traffic and transportation were consolidated into a single department organized 
into the following divisions: Traffic inventory, motor transportation, public edu- 
cation, and traffic operations. The professional staffs of the first three of these 
divisions were augmented during the past year. 

The traffic and transportation department has 36 staff members. Time spent 
by representatives of other staff units is equal to more than twice as many people 
as are actually assigned to the department. This includes field staff, statisticians, 
writers and editors, administrative staff, and associated clerical, stock, and 
shipping personnel. 

Money to finance the council’s traffic and transportation work in 1954 came 
from the following sources : 


Traffic dues, sales, advertising, etc 
xrants for traffic safety 
General contributive funds allocated by the trustees 


Traffic income 
Other funds allocated by directors 


Traffic expenses 


TRAFFIC INVENTORY 


The annual inventory of traffic safety activities provides a practical means 
of inventorying and evaluating traffic safety activities in States and cities. 
The program was recommended by the Officials’ Group of the White House Con- 
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ference on Highway Safety, which urged that each State and community ys. 
the inventory to determine highway safety deficiencies and establish priorities 
for remedying them. 

The inventory gathers information on both official and nonofficial traffic actiy. 
ities including sections on the fatality and injury record, collection and use of 
accident reports, traffic engineering, police traffic supervision, traffic courts, 
traffic legislation, driver licensing, periodic motor vehicle inspection, schoo) 
traffic safety education, public safety education and safety organization. Ques. 
tionnaires covering these subjects contain about 750 questions. 

For 1954, reports were submitted by 46 States, by 870 cities of 10,000 or more 
population, and 268 cities between 5,000 and 10,000, these latter in States ge. 
lected for an experimental program. The 870 larger cities represented 62 percent 
of those in the country. Expansion in the inventory service has been made 
possible in 1955 by an increase in field staff. The newly created field service 
department provides staff to present analyses, to encourage cities and States to 
report, and to work with State agencies who assist in presentations of analyses 
to cities. Additional fieldmen also make possible more more intensive help in 
carrying out analysis recommendations. 

Inventory reports from States and cities furnish evidence of the value of 
strong traffic safety programs. States with above-average scores for pro- 
gram activities had a combined mileage death rate of 5.8 deaths per 100 million 
vehicle-miles. States with program scores below the midpoint had an average 
death rate of 7.2. 

For the second successive year the grand award winner was a small city. 
It is significant that in Wausau, Wis., grand award winner, traffic safety 
activties have been steadily gaining strength for the last 10 years. 

Further expansion of the inventory program will provide more special studies 
and surveys, such as the recently completed survey for one county in Ohio to 
determine what is needed to improve traffic management throughout the area. 
Other new projects to be undertaken include preparation of field manuals and 
more intensive training of personnel of other organizations who work with the 
inventory representatives of the States and cities. 

The goal of the inventory is a progressive one—to give the most realistic and 
stimulating service possible, within the limits of council resources, to all cities 
and States in their management of traffic and prevention of traffic accidents. 


Moror TRANSPORTATION 


Commercial truck, bus, taxicab and passenger car fleets are participating in 
the National Safety Council’s complete motor transportation service in greater 
numbers than at any other time in the history of the program. Growth regis- 
tered over the past decade is shown in the accompanying chart. 


CONTEST AND AWARDS 


The council’s incentive program for the motor transportation industry is based, 
first, on the standardization of accident reporting and analysis procedures. The 
definition of “preventable” and “reportable” accidents has gained wide acceptance 
as a reliable measure of individual and group safe driving performance. These 
definitions form the basis of the National Safety Council’s safe driver award and 
the national fleet safety contest. 

In 1955 a quarter of a million professional drivers will seek to earn NSC safe 
driver awards. More than 1,800 fleets will compete in the national fleet safety 
contest. 

SERVICE 


To supplement the award and contest activities, the council provides films, 
posters, safetygraphs, booklets, driver letters, driver magazines, newsletters and 
other training and reminder materials. These materials reach more than a half 
million pofessional drivers monthly. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITY 


By cooperating with trade and professional associations in the conduct of the 
national fleet safety contest the council has extended its influence to many more 
fleets. Associations now sponsoring divisions of the national fleet safety con- 
test are the Milk Industry Foundation, the National Automobile Transporters 
Association, the International Association of Chiefs of Police, the American Gas 
Association, and the United States Brewer’s Foundation. 
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GOVERNMENT FLEETS 


The council’s complete motor transportation service was recently adopted 
throughout the United States by the United States Post Office Department. The 
service is also being used by several State highway departments, State police 
departments, municipal police departments, units of the United States Forest 
Service, the United States Corps of Engineers and school-bus fleets. A committee 
of school administrators was established this year to guide a special program 
for bringing the council’s service to school-bus drivers on a nationwide basis. 


LOCAL COUNCIL SERVICE 


Through special membership arrangements, local council managers may offer 
the complete transportation service to fleets in their area on a “blanket service” 
pasis. This arrangement gives local councils the opportunity of performing 
additional valuable services to local members and brings the council’s program 
to many additional fleets which might otherwise not be reached through regular 
mmebership channels. 


MARCUS A. DOW MEMORIAL AWARD 


Established by the council in 1951 in cooperation with the Greyhound Corp., 
the Marcus A. Dow memorial award places emphasis on the need for high pro- 
fessional standards among fleet safety directors. The award, consisting of a 
plaque and $500, is given annually to the outstanding professional fleet safety 
engineer in the United States and Canada. Four awards have been made thus 
far. The award activity has enhanced the professional status of fleet safety 
directors everywhere. 
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Pustic EDUCATION 


The scope of the council’s public education activities has broadened consjq. 
erably during recent years. Increased public concern and interest in traffic safet 
enhanced the value of the council’s coordinating activities in the public educa. 
tion field. In accordance with a resolution of the former National Committee 
for Traffic Safety, the council accepted the responsibility for providing a clear. 
ing house for participation of some 100 national organizations in the traffic Safety 
Support program. 

The public education function was placed on division status in the traffic ang 
transportation department, and now encompasses work with public support 
groups, the operations safety program, and the signs of life program. 

The public safety education committee will be enlarged to include represents 
tion from the former National Committee for Traffic Safety. 


OPERATION, SAFETY PROGRAM 


Efforts continued, successfully, to make the monthly theme program of Opera. 
tion Safety more useful to public officials and support groups. Field tests were 
continued to improve the application of communitywide emphasis. Traffic inven- 
tory data were analyzed and field studies were conducted to evaluate old and 
new techniques, programs and materials to better assist State and local officials 
and support groups to bring the traffic safety message to the individual driver and 
pedestrian. 

As a result of a pilot program on a communitywide basis in Midland, Mich. 
the operation safety program, in cooperation with the inter-industry highway 
safety committee, developed a new type of courtesy program, including an all- 
out communitywide participation. This program of motor manners, with the 
slogan “Make courtesy your code of the road” is recommended as a national ac- 
tivity. 

Encouraging expansion has been experienced in the May vehicle safety check 
program. From a pilot program in Dothan, Ala., in 1953, the program on a con- 
munitywide basis has grown from less than 150 cities in 1954, to more than 
300 cities in 1955. This program, encouraging voluntary vehicle check programs 
in those States not having periodic vehicle inspection laws, brought about greatly 
intensified use of operation safety kits, which, for the first time, included a 
printed planning guide and workbook for community safety committees. 

Another area of experimental development was the cooperation in the plan- 
ning and execution of the nationwide summer-long “Slow down and live” com- 
paign of the National Conference of State Safety Coordinators. Operation 
safety kits of these months promoted cooperation with the “Slow down and 
live” program and provided a means of presenting new ideas and materials for 
the program. 

Projection of the work and activities of the winter driving hazards committee 
also is carried forward through presentation of materials and activity ideas in 
the Operation Safety winter kits. 

A calendar of fall and winter public information activities of the National 
Safety Council and cooperating safety groups was distributed widely. The cal- 
endar, to be revised periodically, will present, several months in advance, a listing 
of press, magazine, radio and TV, outdoor advertising, printed advertising tie-ins, 
schedule of articles in the National Safety Council publications, and other groups’ 
projects in month-by-month chart form. 


CITATION AWARD PROGRAM 


The citation award program, formerly conducted by the National Committee for 
Traffic Safety, and now assumed by the National Safety Council, drew not only 
an increased number but improved quality of entries describing public support 
activities of individuals and groups. Established to provide recognition for out- 
standing contributions to traffic safety by those who would not otherwise be 
recognized, the program had 120 entries, based on 1954 achievements. Sixteeu 
awards were given—6 to individuals and 10 to local, State, and national orgab- 
izations. Several governmental and military programs were considered so out- 
standing in their contribution to public safety that four special awards were 
made, and the committee of judges recommended that a separate category for 
such awards be set up in the future. 
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OFF-THE-JOB SAFETY 


A substantial increase in off-the-job safety activity by industry has encouraged 
the production of planning aids, and activities and materials for use by industrial 
safety departments. Inventory reports from many States and cities stressed 
participation of industrial and business concerns and associations, in the interest 
of improving traffic efficiency and safety for the workers and the public. 


SIGNS OF LIFE PROGRAM 


The addition of a new basic sign to the “signs of life” intensified the educa- 
tional aspect of the signs of life program in 1955. To the five basic signs—octa- 
gon, diamond, circular, rectangular, and cross-buck, now has been added the 
triangle “yield” sign. 

Two of the six signs are grade crossing warnings. This educational campaign, 
carried on with the cooperation of the railroads, is an integral part of Operation 
Safety. It features a full-scale signs of life emphasis during the month of Aug- 
ust when vacation and weekend driving is at a peak. It is also woven into the 
“Know and obey traffic laws” emphasis during the month of February, and is 
stressed in the miid climate States when the winter hazards program is running 
in colder areas. 

With the “yield” sign added, a new basic program leaflet was developed and 
distributed during the year. Nearly one half million copies were distributed 
primarily through State traffic safety coordinators. 

Many of the State coordinators are working with their communities in a signs 
of life standardization and modernization program. Other aspects of the edu- 
cational program include development and distribution of posters, council films, 
radio and TV materials, a traveling exhibit for use at local meeings, and tech- 
nical and editorial assistance and guidance to those publishing and producing 
educational items dealing with the standard signs. 

The council’s new program of awards to American railroads for public-safety 
activities, including participation in the signs of life program, brought recognition 
to 16 railroads, 

PRESS, RADIO, TV 


Newspaper and magazine work of the council, in addition to that noted under 
specific traffic headings, has included many news releases, films, mats, and special 
services to magazines, radio-TV, newspapers, and other media. 

Holiday traffic toll prediction and educational news releases were widely used 
over Memorial Day, July Fourth, Labor Day, Christmas, and New Year’s Day. 

The “stop accidents” campaign conducted by the Advertising Council for the 
National Safety Council ranks near the top of the 18 public service campaigns of 
the Advertising Council. The National Safety Council pays only for cost of 
materials used in the campaign. Talent, administration, and advertising time 
and space are contributed. 

Public interest awards of the council stimulate and. recognize outstanding 
support of traffic safety by public information media. The exhibits of 241 
winners showed a preponderance of attention to traffic accident prevention. 

Overall data on council public information work, will be found elsewhere in 
this report. 

TRAFFIC OPERATIONS 


WINTER DRIVING HAZARDS 


The committee on winter-driving hazards continued its educational and re- 
search program. Tests during the winter of 1954-55 included a recheck of winter- 
type tires—the first tests of this type since 1951. Some improvements were 
noted, with several tires performing as well as the best tires observed 4 years 
earlier. Other phases of the winter-tesing program were continued, including 
additional research on the driver technique study designed to determine the best 
methods by which drivers can avoid skids and other wintertime hazards. 

More than 100,000 copies of 2 booklets presenting winter hazards data, 1 for 
truckdrivers and 1 for passenger-car drivers, were distributed. Other educa- 
tional materials included : 


Three news releases to newspapers, magazines, and trade journals. 

Two winter stopping-distance charts, 7,500 copies. 

Three TV shorts to 173 stations. 

Ten radio transcriptions featuring Hollywood stars to 863 radio stations. 
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ACCIDENT RECORDS 


Major attention was given to the accident records section of the annual 
inventory. Reports from States and cities were analyzed and specific recom- 
mendations made to all reporting jurisdictions. Staff has continued to provide 
specialized assistance to States and cities in improving accident reporting sys- 
tems, including participation in training courses and conferences. 


CITIES OVER 10,000 POPULATION 


600 
USING CHEMICAL TESTS 


1943 1949 1953 1954 


TESTS FOR INTOXICATION 


The number of jurisdictions using chemical tests for intoxication continues to 
increase. Three new States, bringing the total to 21, now include provisions 
for chemical tests in their statutes. The latest additions were Delaware, Kansas, 
and Minnesota. There are now three States (New York, Kansas, and Idaho) 
which have legislation providing for suspension of a driver’s license when he 
refuses to take a lawful chemical test. 

Work in this area is carried on with the advice of a committee of technical and 
scientific specialists. One committee member recently developed a new device 
to measure alcohol in the breath. Other committee members are supervising an 
important research program carried on by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
looking toward the establishment of additional evidence of the point of impair- 
ment of drivers after drinking. Staff and committee members have worked with 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute and other agencies in training courses 
for chemical test technicians. 


JOINT ACTIVITIES 


President’s Committee for Trafic Safety.—The council has continued support 
of and cooperation with the President’s Committee for Traffic Safety. The 
general manager serves as a member of the advisory council, and other staff 
members on special committees of the President’s Committee. The council took 
part in the S-D day program, December 15, 1954, and has been at work since 
early summer in the planning for S—D day, 1955 (December 1). 

National Committee on Uniform Trafic Laws and Ordinances.—The Uniform 
Vehicle Code was published in revised form, with all five acts in a single volume. 
Although no major revisions are now anticipated, nine subcommittees are at work 
on various points still under consideration. The council joins other national 
organizations in the activities of the committee and promotes uniformity through 
official adoption of the code sections. 

National Conference on Uniform Trafic Accident Statistics —Work has con- 
tinued on the development of new report forms. Experimental use of new 
investigator’s forms was carried forward during the year, through staff work by 
the council, Northwestern University Traffic Institute, and the traffic division 
of the International Association of Chiefs of Police. 

Other organizations.—The council has worked with many other organizations 
during the year, Staff members have served as officers and committee members 
of the Institute of Traffic: Engineers, the Society of Automotive Engineers, the 
Illuminating Engineering Society, the Highway Research Board, the American 
Standards Association, and others, 
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state and community organizations.—The emphasis of the White House Con- 
ference on Highway Safety was toward the development of State and community 
organizations for safety. This has been a major objective of the council during 
the past year, and is reported upon in another section of this report. The annual 
institute for chapter managers, held at Yale in February, was devoted largely 

traffic. 

” her council departments.—There are closely working relationships between 
the traffic and transportation department and those of other program divisions 
whose work relates to traffic problems. These other divisions include school 
and college, farm, women’s activities and field service. Traffic work in these 
areas is discussed fully in other sections of this report. 

Research.—Research efforts to develop more information about traffic accidents 
have had the encouragement and participation of the council. Of major interest 
during the year has been the work on crashworthiness carried on by several 
colleges and by automobile manufacturers. The council’s own activities have 
included further work on winter hazards, including a re-test of special tires, and 
acontinuation of work on the chemical test project. A continuing council project 
is that of collecting, analyzing, and publishing information about trends and cir- 
cumstances of accidents, a project of the statistics division which results in Acci- 
dent Facts and other materials. The compilations of the data submitted in the 
annual inventory constitute a continuing research project of fundamental value. 


MEMBERSHIP AND SERVICES 


Traffic memberships now total 983, a 2 percent increase from 1954. Publica- 
tions and dues income in 1954:was substantially above that for 1953, totaling 
$177,000 as against $115,000 for 1953.; These figures do not include motor trans- 
portation income, reported on an earlier page. For the first half of 1955, general 
traffic income was at 1954 levels. 

Public Safety magazine paid circulation is 10,087 (June 1955), a 12-percent 
increase in 12 months. ‘ 

CONGRESS 


The traffic and transportation sessions of the National Safety Congress in 1955 
include 25 meetings with more than 100 speakers.. Anticipated attendance, based 
on 1954, is 3,000. News stories, photographs, radio and television broadcasts 
help publicize the sessions. Transactions of the meetings, reported in over 100 
pages, have a distribution of 3,200 copies. 


EXHIsItT 7 


NaTIonaL SaFetTy COUNCIL, 
Chicago 11, Iul., March 16, 1956. 
Policy Memorandum No, 3. 
Subject : 1956 Traffic Program. 

During 1955, traffic accidents killed 38,300 persons and injured nearly 1% 
nillion more, an 8 percent increase over the preceding year. The mileage rate, 
held at the 1954 figure of 6.4 deaths per 100 million vehicle miles. 

At this rate, within 10 years traffic deaths will reach 53,000 annually, accord- 
ing to current estimates of traffic volume.. Even to hold the death toll at the 
present level, the mileage rate must be drastically reduced. The records of sev- 
eral States and cities show that this and more can be done. 

In addition, the same factors which result in accidents also cause congestion 
and limit the economic and social usefulness of highway transportation. 


Objective 


_ The National Safety Council traffic program will be directed toward achieving 
in all areas, and at all levels, official activity and citizen cooperation which will 
result in the safe operation of safe vehicles by responsible and competent drivers 
on streets and highways engineered for safety. To this end the council has 
endorsed and supports the action program of the White House conferences, as 
Well as such additional constructive programs as may prove necessary. 
Specifically, the council’s objectives through its own actions and through sup- 
port of official actions are as follows: 
(1) Convince the public that the only real answer to the traffic problem is 
for every individual not only to drive and walk safely himself, but also to 
Join actively in organized community, State, and national safety efforts. 
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(2) Provide the facts, primarily through the annual inventory of tras, 
safety activitiese, by which every community may compare its own tragy, 
safety program and results with those of its neighbors and with recognized 
national standards. 

(3) Build additional, and improve existing highways until the tota] SYs- 
tem is adequate for present and future travel—all with safety built jy 
through use of modern, effective highway and traffic engineering techniques, 

(4) Adopt adequate, up-to-date and uniform State traffic laws and |ocq) 
ordinances. 

(5) Supervise the movement of traffic by adequate, trained enforcement 
personnel who are willing and able to create the necessary deterrent effect 
on the careless or willful violator. 

(6) Bring traffic offenders before courts which dispense justice with dig. 
nity and understanding and thus encourage good traffic habits and attitudes, 

(7) Issue drivers’ licenses to qualified applicants only, and by the firm 
use of power to suspend or revoke, make the privilege of driving on the 
public highway something to be cherished and preserveed. 

(8) Teach safety to every elementary school child and provide driver edy. 
cation for every high school student. 

(9) Carry on a continuous educational campaign to inform and motivate 
adult drivers and walkers. 

(10) Make the automobile as safe as possible in terms of both accident 
and injury prevention, through better design and better maintenance. 


The council’s role 


Most of the objectives listed above are the responsibility of public officials, 
On these matters, the role of the National Safety Council is to advise, assist, 
and support. Council services to official agencies include technical information, 
publications, forums, training, inventorying and evaluating programs, keeping 
national records and other services. 

The council has primary responsibility in the important work of organizing 
State and local groups for safety. This work is performed principally through 
a trained field staff and also through publications, training, surveys, and inven- 
tories, committees, etc. A focal point of this activity is the organizational effort 
sponsored by the President’s Committee for Traffic Safety and its associated 
groups. 

The council, in addition, has by virtue of its congressional charter, an obliga- 
tion to act as spokesman for the general public interest in all matters of safety, 
and thus must lead in setting a faster pace for strengthened safety activities 
of the Nation. 


Our goal in 1956 


While working toward all objectives outlined above, the council’s principal 
efforts in 1956 will be aimed at creating, strengthening, and assisting traffic 
safety organizations in all States and communities.. Since vigorous. enforce 
ment by police, courts, and driver licensing can produce the quickest results, 
these organizations will be urged and helped to give particular attention to the 
strengthening of enforcement efforts to such extent and in such ways as shown 
necessary by the inventory of their present programs. 

G. C. Stewart, 
Executive Vice President. 


[Exursrr 9] 
BUSINESSMEN AND TRAFFIC SAFETY 
Business Advisory Panel, the President’s Committee for Traffic Safety 


“In a democracy, public opinion is everything. So if we can mobilize sufficient 
public opinion, this problem, like all of those to which free men fall heir, can 
be solved.”—The President of the United States before the White House Confer- 
ence on Highway Safety, February 17, 1954. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE FOR TRAFFIC SAFETY 
GENERAL SERVICES BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Chairman : Harlow H. Curtice, president, General Motors Corp. 

\griculture: Charles B, Shuman, president, American Farm Bureau Federation 
Business: T. S. Petersen, president, Standard Oil Company of California 

Labor: Raymond F. Leheney, secretary-treasurer, Union Label and Services 

Trade Department, AFL-CIO. (Deceased March 20, 1956) 

Media: Charles F. McCahill, senior vice president, the Forest City Publishing Co. 

Organizations: Robert R. Snodgrass, president, Atlas Auto Finance Co., vice 
president for local organizations, National Safety Council 

Public officials: Hon. Arthur B. Langlie, Governor, State of Washington, chair- 
man, the Governors’ Conference 

Women: Mrs. Raymond Sayre, past president, Associated Countrywomen of the 

World 
Advisory Council: William R. Hearst, Jr., president, Hearst Consolidated Pub- 

lications, Ine. 

Continuity of the work launched by the 1954 White House Conference was the 
president’s objective in creating the President’s Committee for Traffic Safety. 
This Committee is charged with developing a program to attain the Conference 
obiective of an active traffic-safety organization in every State and community. 

The Business Advisory Panel was formed to develop and promote the participa- 
tion of business, as individuals and as companies, in State and local safety 
efforts. 

Business Advisory Panel 


Chairman: Calvin Fentress, Jr., president, Allstate Insurance Co., Skokie, Il. 
MEMBERS 


S. Bruce Black, chairman of the board, Liberty Mutual Insurance, Co., Boston, 
Mass, 

Julian B. Bondurant, president, Armored Motor Service Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Walter F, Carey, president, Automobile Carriers, Inc., Birmingham, Mich. 

Frank A. Christensen, chairman of the board, America Fore Insurance Group, 
New York, N. Y. 

W. J. Clapp, president, Florida Power Corp., St. Petersburg, Fla. 

John Cowles, president, Minneapolis Star & Tribune, Minneapolis, Minn. 

(. McDowell Davis, president, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, Wilmington, N. C. 

Walter D. Fuller, chairman of the board, Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa, 

Eugene Holman, chairman of the board, Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
New York, N. Y. 

Palmer Hoyt, publisher, the Denver Post, Denver, Colo. 

William F. Hufstader, vice president, General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Lee R. Jackson, president, the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 

W.C. Painsen, president, Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co., Hartford, Conn. 

J.L. Lanier, president, West Point Manufacturing Co., West Point, Ga. 

tobert Mitchell, president, Consolidated Rock Products Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Paul Pigott, president, Pacific Car and Foundry Co., Seattle, Wash. 

William 8. Richardson, president, B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio 

William E. Robinson, president, Coca-Cola Co., New York, N. Y. 

E.C. Sammons, president, the United States National Bank of Portland, Portland, 
Oreg. 

George F. Smith, president, Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 

\. R, Sutherland, president, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Joseph C. Williams, vice chairman, Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Walker Williams, vice president, Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

Ben H. Wooten, president, First National Bank in Dallas, Dallas, Tex. 


AN OPPORTUNITY AND A CHALLENGE To Hetp Your Stare Sonve Its TRAFFIC 
PROBLEMS 


Businessmen have a threefold interest in traffic safety. 

The human aspects of the accident problem have long been recognized by 
businessmen, The consequences of accidents have had tragic impact on their 
families, friends, associates, employees, and fellow citizens. 
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The economic losses arising out of our failure to solve the traffic probley— 
the costs of accidents and congestion, and the limitations on economic expansion— 
are steadily increasing. 

The leadership and resources of businessmen are being applied more and more t, 
State and community traffic problems. This is as it should be. It was wo 
expressed in a business journal: 

“No man will ever be classified as distinguished unless he practices good 
citizenship. A man’s community activities demonstrate his recognition of civic 
responsibilities. These are the activities that show he has placed his specig| 
skills, the attributes that have brought him business success, at the service of 
the broader needs of the Nation.” 

This procedure guide provides an outline of the principles and steps in de. 
veloping an effective citizens’ statewide traffic safety organization. 

Joining with other civic leaders, businessmen can play an important role jp 
solving the traffic problem. It is a challenging opportunity. It will be a reward. 
ing effort. 

T. S. PeETerseN, 
Representative of Business, 
the President's Committee for Traffic Safety. 


THE TRAFFIC PROBLEM 


More than 1 million Americans have been killed in traffic accidents. 

In 1955, 38,300 more were killed, over 1,350,000 were injured. In addition to 
the heartbreak and suffering after these tragic accidents, there was an economic 
loss amounting to more than $4 billion. 

By 1966 it is estimated there will be approximately 82 million motor 
vehicles in the United States, driven a total of 825 billion vehicle-miles, This 
will be a 47 percent increase in vehicle-miles over 1955. If the present 
death rate continues, 53,000 will die in traffic accidents in 1966. 

The cost of traffic congestion is even greater than the money cost of accidents, 

Accidents and congestion are both symptoms of deficiency in the highway 
transportation system. The rapid increase in use of motor vehicles has far 
outstripped the construction of needed traffic facilities and the development 
of adequate legal and social controls. 

In addition the present highway traffic situation poses a major national secv- 
rity problem. 

Unless the motor vehicle can carry a steadily increasing load of people and 
goods safely and economically in our expanding national economy, a limitation 
is imposed on the growth of the economy itself. 


WE KNOW WHAT’S NEEDED 


The President’s Highway Safety Conference brought together the Nation's top 
experts in street and highway safety. They reached substantial agreement as 
to what measures had been effective in preventing accidents. If applied more 
widely, these measures would effect a permanent and substantial reduction in 
motor-vehicle accidents. Measures advocated in their reports have been reaffirmed 
by each White House Conference since 1946. These are summarized in an 
action program (available on request from the President’s Committee for Traffic 
Safety). 

Street and highway traffic management is primarily the responsibility of public 
officials. However, public officials can perform with maximum effectiveness only 
with citizen support. The 1954 Conference emphasized plans for mobilizing 
greater public support in the development and effective operation of State and 
local traffic safety groups. A citizen organization is needed to develop favorable 
public opinion for intelligent solutions of traffic problems. 


THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE PROMOTES THE ACTION PROGRAM 


The stated objectives of the President’s Committee for Traffic Safety include: 


Furthering the action program for traffic safety—primarily by promoting 
application of its techniques through an effective traffic safety organization 
in every State and community, 


BUSINESSMEN HAVE DECIDED WHAT THEY SHOULD DO 


Several hundred businessmen delegates to the 1954 White House Conference 02 
Highway Safety adopted a report which reads, in part: 
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We can make the greatest contribution through organized action in our 
own communities and States. 

As businessmen we can best respond to the President’s appeal by giving 
our active support to the development and effective operation of State and 
local traffic safety organizations. 

State and community safety groups, when well organized, well financed, 
and well managed, have proved extremely effective as a rallying point for 
publie support and as a working partner of official agencies. 

They represent a method of tackling community problems with which busi- 
nessmen are well acquainted and which they are well equipped to help solve. 


TARGET NO. 1... YOUR STATE 


The Business Advisory Panel emphasizes the importance of good citizen organ- 
ization on a statewide basis. The focal point of effective action is the local 
community. However, a strong, organized business effort to develop statewide 
citizens’ traffic safety groups will strengthen both State and local programs. 

Conditions and characteristics vary from State to State. Consequently no one 
plan and sequence of steps for creating a citizens’ statewide traffic safety or- 
ganization are applicable to all States. Only informed citizens of a State are 
qualified to judge what plan will be most effective for their State. 


WHat MAKES A SUCCESSFUL CITIZENS’ TRAFFIC SAFETY ORGANIZATION 
A 10-POINT CHECKLIST 


1. Leadership must come from citizens of prominence who are willing to sup- 
port, represent, and take part in the activities of the organization, and whose 
participation is almost certain to insure success of a civic project. 

2. The organization must be nonprofit and nonpolitical, and must represent 
the general public interest; 

3. The organization must be adequately financed and have a competent staff. 

4, The organization, with such technical traffic safety assistance as may be 
available should: , 

Evaluate and study the overall traffic safety problems of the State, includ- 
ing regional and local community requirements, based on the inventories,’ 
special studies and State conference reports. 

Inventory and evaluate the effectiveness of existing resources and organi- 
zations for meeting these requirements. 

Focus on principal, attainable goals and establish priorities, 

5. The organization must have continuous friendly contact with and provide 
assistance to officials having the legal responsibility for traffic management 
and control. 

Support sound official proposals for improvement. 

Where and when appropriate, develop and recommend constructive pro- 
posals to officials. 

6. The organization must conduct, or assist others to conduct, programs which 
will inform the publie about: 

Their responsibilities in the legal and safe use of streets and highways. 

The official programs which require their support and cooperation. 

7. The organization must bring about voluntary coordination among citizens’ 
organizations working for traffic safety and between them and official agencies. 

Provide for full participation by key groups, particularly community 
safety organizations, statewide associations of officials and of citizens, and 
commercial motor transport operations. 

Provide for professional assistance to these groups to enable them to 
function effectively. 

; 8. The organization should represent the citizens in national exchange of 
information, and in work for uniformity of laws, enforcement procedures, engi- 
heering standards, and public education objectives. 

9. The organization should provide and promote continuity of effective acci- 
dent prevention operations, particularly during any periods of administrative 
change in government. 

10. The organization must periodically review and appraise results. 


‘See Sources of Assistance, p. 252. 
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How can businessmen help existing organizations? 


Businessmen can strengthen and improve existing ciitzens’ statewide traffic 
safety organizations by associating themselves with and actively participating 
in their activities. 

Review and appraisal of the work of existing organizations can be made in 
terms of the 10-point checklist, “What Makes a Successful Citizens’ Traffic 
Safety Organization,” 

This yardstick can also serve to measure the work of community safety organi- 
zations in which businessmen participate. 


Wuat ARE THE STEPS IN CREATING A STATEWIDE CITIZENS’ TRAFFIC 
ORGANIZATION 


Experience has indicated the following steps are essential to the creation of 
an effective citizens’ statewide safety organization. 

1. Secure agreement among a small, representative group of influential busi- 
ness and civic leaders as to (a) the need for a State citizen organization and ()) 
their willingness to initiate action and provide leadership for its creation. 

2. Select a temporary chairman who should then provide himself with a 
capable administrative assistant. 

3. Provide for professional traffic safety organization consultation. 

4. Secure active support of the Governor and State officials with major traffic 
safety responsibilities. 

5. Talk with leaders of any existing citizen, official or semiofficial traffic 
safety organizations, State or major city, with the view of securing their cooper- 
ation in strengthening statewide citizen activity and support. 

6. Review and approve a preliminary statement: 

Analysis and. evaluation of the State, area, and city situations. 

Type of organization proposed. 

Objectives and policies. 

Program goals—within other groups, and for the organization itself. 

Staffing requirements. 

A tentative finance plan. 

Draft of the basic document (articles of incorporation, executive order, 
or legislation) and the bylaws. 

7. Secure assurances of cooperation from community safety councils and other 
groups engaged in safety work. 

8. Select a substantial number of prominent business, professional, and civic 
leaders as prospective incorporators of sponsors. 

Review plans with them. 
Secure their agreement to serve and support, first, the organizational 
effort and second, the organization after it is formed. 
Secure signatures of incorporators. 
File articles with appropriate State agency (or other appropriate action 
by governor or legislature) 
Publicly announce the organization. 
9. Call meeting of incorporators and charter members of governing board. 
Adopt bylaws and an organizational structure. 
Elect officers. 
Appoint key committees. 
Authorize executive committee to make the organization operational. 
10. Provide for first year’s budget. 


Sources or HEetp 


Program inventories: 
The Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities, National Safety Council, 
Chicago, Il. : 
The National Pedestrian Protection Program, American Automobile Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
The National Driver Education Awards Program 
Association of GOasualty and Surety Companies, New York, N. Y. 
Organization for public support : 
National Safety Council 
Association of Casualty and Surety Companies 
Inter-Industry Highway Safety Committee, Washington, D. C. 
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Engineering : 
Traffic : 
Institute of Traffic Engineers, New Haven, Conn. 
Yale Bureau of Highway Traffic, New Haven, Conn. 
Association of Casualty and Surety Companies 
Institute of Transportation and Traffic Engineering, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif. 
Automotive Safety Foundation, Washington, D. C. 
Highway: 
American Association of State Highway Officials, Washington, D. C. 
Bureau of Public Roads, United States Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Education : 
School: 
National Commission on Safety Education, Washington, D. C. 
National Safety Council 
Center for Safety Education, New York University, New York, N. Y. 
American Automobile Association 
Association of Casualty and Surety Companies 
National Association of Automotive Mutual Insurance Companies, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Bicycle Institute of America, New York, N. Y. 
Adult: 
Center for Safety Education, New York University 
American Automobile Association 
Enforcement : 
Police : 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, Traffic Division, Bvan- 
ston, Ill. 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 
National Police Academy, Federal Bureau of Investigation, Washington, 
D.C 
Courts: 
American Bar Association, traffic court program, Chicago, Il. 
Traffic accident statistics: National Safety Council 
Laws and ordinances: 
National Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws and Ordinances, Washington, 
D. C. 
Automotive Safety Foundation 
National Highway Users Conference, Washington, D. C. 
American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators, Washington, D. C. 
Promotional programs: 
National Safety Council 
Association of Casualty and Surety Companies 
National Association of Automotive Mutual Insurance Companies 
Inter-Industry Highway Safety Committee 
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1. A public support organization in every State and city; more and better 
national encouragement of and service to such organizations. 

2. A definite mechanism for effective, voluntary coordination of the activities 
of national donor and operating agencies. 

3. Better means of communication among traffic safety agencies including a 
central clearinghouse of information and a monthly technical publication, widely 
distributed, covering the entire field of traffic safety. 

4. Improved, expanded, and coordinated field service by national organiza- 
tions to States and cities. 

_ 5, A comprehensive personnel program embracing recruitment, preservice and 
in-service training, and including regional training centers. 
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6. Creation of a traffic safety research center to plan, support, and conduct 
needed research. 

These recommendations are amplified and supporting data presented in the 
several sections of this report. 

Mr. Roserts. If there is nothing further, we will adjourn, subject 
to call of the Chair, and I think we would like to take advantage of this 
tour that you mentioned. 

(Whereupon, at 4:45 p. m., the special subcommittee adjourned to 
reconvene at the call of the Chair.) 
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FRIDAY, AUGUST 10, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SpPecIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON TRAFFIC SAFETY, OF THE 
CoMMITTFE ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN CoMMERCE, 
Chicago, Ill. 

The special subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to adjournment, 
inthe caucus room of the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, I1l., Hon. Kenneth 
\. Roberts (chairman of the special subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Roserts. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We are delighted to have you gentlemen with us this morning, and 
we are looking forward to hearing you. Our first witness will be Dr. 
Paul R. Hawley, director of the American College of Surgeons. 


STATEMENTS OF DR. R. ARNOLD GRISWOLD, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON TRAUMA OF THE AMERICAN COLLEGE OF 
SURGEONS; DR. PAUL R. HAWLEY, DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN 
COLLEGE OF SURGEONS; AND DR. JAMES B. MASON, OF THE STAFF 
0F THE COMMITTEE ON TRAUMA 


Dr. Hawtey. Mr. Chairman, we hoped to have the chairman of the 
committee on trauma of the American College of Surgeons present, 
and he had intended being here. However, he is caught up in Ontario 
and unable to get a plane out. We have a telegram from him and I 
shall ask Dr. James B. Mason, who is in charge of the work of the 
trauma committee, the staff of it, to make the presentation. 

I should like to say only that the American College of Surgeons 
has long been interested in all types of injury, particularly in the care 
and treatment of the injured. Only recently, in the field of automo- 
bile accidents and highway accidents we have become interested in the 
prevention of injury, and not in the prevention of accidents. We have 
been able to point out the things which injure people when accidents 
occur, 

We are not engineers, and we know nothing about the design of 
cars ~~ only to point out to the designers the things which injure 
people, 

We shall be happy, Dr. Mason and myself, to answer questions 
afterward ; and, with your permission, I shall ask Dr. Mason to make 
the presentation to the subcommittee. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you, Doctor. 

Dr. Mason. I am very happy to proceed with a statement of the 
American College of Surgeons, for this hearing. Before proceeding 
further, I would like to express my very real appreciation of the op- 
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portunity and that of my colleague to meet with this special subeo,p. 
mittee and discuss features of the serious highway accident probley, 
and to outline the college’s position. 

The reason I am reading this report, Mr. Chairman, is because | 
think that it will perhaps pinpoint the questions that you may wish to 
put to us, because our approach is going to be primarily on what med. 
ical and surgical people can do. 

I think we ought to have a word of background about the American 
College of Surgeons and its objectives so that the committee may be 
in a little better position to judge just what we have to offer and 
how we can provide assistance to the groups that are interested in this 
problem. 

The American College of Surgeons was founded in 1913 by the 
surgeons of the United States and Canada, and is incorporated as a 
nonprofit educational organization under the laws of the State of 
Ilinois. The provision of the very best possible care for the surgical 
patient is a major objective of the college. 

The influence of the college, the membership of which numbers in 
excess of 20,000 fellows, is extended by a variety of means—the an- 
nual clinical congress; sectional meetings sponsored by the parent 
organization; the development and promulgation of standards in a 
variety of scientific and clinical fields; the high professional reputa- 
tion of its fellows; the programs and activities of major standing 
committees, of which the committee on trauma is one; and through 
the educational forums conducted by State chapters of the college. 

Dr. Haw.ey. Will you let me interrupt you there at that point to 
tell the committee that we are not a trade association. We take no 
osition on legislation of any kind, nor attempt to influence. - We 
aes no legislative committees in the college. We are not interested 
in the economic welfare of surgeons. We are concerned only with 
the welfare of surgical patients and I thought that I would make 
that clear. 

Mr. Scuenck. Could I interrupt you there just to ask you this: 
You say the committee on trauma. Will you tell us what that 
means ? 

Dr. Mason. Trauma is a medical term which deals with injury. In 
other words, you might say the committee on injuries. 

Mr. Scuenck. I see, thank you. 

Dr. Mason. I am glad Dr. Hawley brought up those two points, 
the one about our position on legislation, and the other about the 
college's interest in the economic interests of our members. I want now 
to go into more of the organization of the college. 

The principal governing body of the college is the board of regents, 
consisting of 17 members. Among its many duties are the promulga- 
tion of important policies and the authorization of major projects and 
appointments. The staff of the college is located in Chicago, headed 
by Dr. Hawley, the director. It implements directives from the 
regents, participates in program planning and development, carries 
out operational details of approved programs, and attends to the host 
of administrative matters that are associated with the business of a 
national medical organization. 

I think this may give you an idea of how the committee is organized. 
I have brought this larger map because while there is a smaller one 
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in one of the enclosures, 1 want to point out that the United States 
is divided into 12 major areas. Then there are States attached to the 
sections. You will be interested to know that at the moment trauma 
committees are under organization in both Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. 

There is one in Hawaii. They are attached to the American sec- 
tions. There are approximately 126 State and local committees. I 
underline that, Mr. C Chairman, because of the interest that you and 
your committee may have in our organizational program and in the 
manner of getting our educational program down to the grassroots. 
There are approximately 3,000 fellow and nonfellow surgeons, who 
are members of these committees throughout the country. 

The committee on trauma is a major standing committee of the 
college with a membership of 45 fellows, appointed by the board of 
regents. The committee on trauma was organized in 1922 with the 
broad objectives “to develop and improve the teaching of the surgery 
of trauma in the United States and Canada, and by educational means 
to ae the transportation and care of the injured person.” 

[am furnishing copies of the brouchure The Objectives and Organi- 
zation of Committees on Trauma for members of the subcommittee. 
This brochure will provide supplemental data. In addition I am 
also furnishing two reprints of articles that bear on the problem. 
The first is entitled “Undergraduate Education on Trauma,” dated 
1956, written by Dr. Harrison L. McLaughlin, clinical professor of 
orthopedic surgery at the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Co- 
lumbia University, and a member of the committee on trauma. 

The second article is a resolution entitled “Trauma Committee Rec- 
ommends Built-In Safety in Automobiles” which states the college 
position, developed by the committee on trauma and affirmed by the 
board of regents on February 19, 1955, It was mailed to 75 agencies, 
including automobile manufacturers, casualty insurance carriers, and 
the National Safety Council; and it was exceptionally well received. 

It has been mentioned here earlier that the college has been inter- 
ested in the injured patient, and from the very first “day, I might say, 
that automobile injuries constituted an important segment of the 
injury problem, perhaps as early as right after World “War I 

There was a matter of “splinting fractures where they lie.” It 
is true that that was developed from military points of view, but none- 
theless, it was translated into civilian practice in industry and in road 
accidents, of course, which were much fewer at that time. But none- 
theless, the trauma committees have had a great interest in the auto- 
mobile-injured person for many years. 

To revert to the second reprint termed “Trauma Committee Recom- 
mends Built-In Safety for Automobiles.” The resolution that our 
board of regents approved, reads as follows: 

Be it resolved, That the committee on trauma of the American College of 
Surgeons request that the board of regents of the college recommend to the 
motorcar manufacturers of America that they stress occupant safety as a basic 
factor in automobile design, to include (1) doors which will not open on impact, 
(2) seats and cushions which will not become displaced on impact, (3) energy- 
absorbing interiors, (4) adequate safety belts or other passenger-stabilizing 
devices that will resist impacts of at least 20 G’s; and be it further 

Resolved, That the American College of Surgeons offer to cooperate with auto- 
mobile manufacturers to further safety as a basic factor in motorcar design by 


furnishing such professional and technical advice and information as may be 
available, 
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Mr. Roserts. May I interrupt you right there’ Have you had any 
reaction from the industry to that resolution ? 

Dr. Mason. Yes, sir. That resolution, as I mentioned a few mo. 
ments ago, was approved by the board of regents in April of 1955, 
and Dr. Hawley mailed copies to 75 agencies, to wit, the automobile 
manufacturers, insurance carriers, such agencies as the National Safety 
Council, the Automotive Safety Foundation in Washington, and 
others. The response was extremely good. There was but one unfa- 
vorable comment. 

Dr. Hawtey. That was from the industry. You would not haye 
noted it, perhaps, but in September of 1955 the Ford Motor Co. took 
full-page advertisements in many of the leading dailies of the coun- 
try in which they said that the American College of Surgeons’ sug- 
gestion is that steering wheels be flexible and they listed a number of 
suggestions we had made and then said that the Ford Co. is incorpo- 
rating these in their cars. 

They used it as an advertising item. Chrysler accepted it very well. 
We had some resistance with the safety engineer of General Motors 
for some reason, and they took a curious reaction. He berated us for 
getting out of our field into the field of automobile design, and that 
was something for manufacturers and puginere to decide, although 
our resolution certainly did not imply that we wanted to design 
any cars. 

r. Roperts. All right, sir; thank you. 

Dr. Mason. Further, Mr. Chairman, we have been in rather close 
touch with the safety engineers of General Motors, of Ford, and of 
Douglas Aircraft. 

Mr. Hawiey. We have had them at meetings of our trauma com- 
mittee to listen to the discussions and to contribute. 

Dr. Mason. And it has been really a very fine working relationship 
that we have developed with those people. 

Mr. Roserts. May I ask you this: Has the trauma committee taken 
any position with reference to windshields, with reference to the way 
the windshield wraps around ? 

Dr. Mason. No, sir, we have not taken a position on that. I rather 
imagine that our subcommittee headed by Dr. Mayfield, who is in 
Europe doing a job for the Surgeon General of the Army during 
August—I imagine that that is one area that he may have some in- 
terestin. Iam only suggesting that that might be the case. 

Mr. Roserts. I was under the impression that I believe it was an 
ophthalmologist, Dr. Dupont Guerry, Richmond, Va., who had sub- 
mitted a paper at the June meeting of the AMA. 

Dr. Mason. Yes, sir; I think that is true. 

Mr. Roserts. And I believe also Dr. Jacob Kulowski, orthopedic 
expert, St. Joseph, Mo., had done some work on that. 

r. Mason. T en at that symposium where they presented those 
things. Mr. Chairman, Dr. pleniee who is chairman of the safety 
highway committee of the AMA conducted that meeting, and they had 
a short paper dealing with injuries in the several parts of the body. 
These short papers dealt with head injuries, injuries of the eyes, 
and fractures, and soon, The wraparound windshields were cited but 
I do not recall details. 

May I proceed, sir? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes; I am sorry to have interrupted you. 
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Dr. Mason. The committee on trauma has for many years been 
concerned with elevating the standards of care for the victims of 
injury from all sources. To further this objective, selected members, 
who are recognized authorities, have been grouped into committees 
to prepare the two college professional manuals, An Outline of the 
Treatment of Fractures, sixth edition, 1956, and Early Care of Acute 
Soft Tissue Injuries, first edition, 1954. These manuals sell for $1 
each and are of great benefit to practitioners of medicine. 

The fracture manual goes back to early 1930’s (first edition) and a 
manual was printed in 1954 for the care of the acute soft tissue injuries. 
I present copies of both manuals to the committee so that you may see 
what they are. 

Mr. Roserts. If there is any of this material that you have men- 
tioned that you would like to incorporate in our record, we would be 
happy to have it and we will certainly give you that privilege. 

Dr. Mason. We would like those items which I have mentioned 
incorporated in the record, if you find that they may be useful, even 
those manuals, if you think they would be helpful. 

Dr. Hawiry. Mr, Chairman, may I say that those are not designed 
for the well-trained and experienced surgeon, but for the general prac- 
titioner in the country who gets to the injured man so many times, 
and who has not had the training in the early care of these injuries. 

Those go into a number of printings. They are extremely popular. 
Many hospitals buy 20 or 30 copies of each to give to each one of their 
residents and interns for use in the emergency room. 

Dr. Mason. I think just along that line, Mr. Chairman, you might 
be interested in what one State did. In the State of Nebraska the 
trauma committee ordered copies for the accident room of almost 
every hospital in the State. That exemplifies the educational method 
by which we can get our material out to the field. 

Dr. Hawtey. We made no profit from that, Mr. Chairman, at all, 
and they are sold at cost. 

Dr. Mason. Asa matter of fact, when you count the mailing charge, 
costs are a little bit more than a dollar. 

The lot of the victim of the automobile injury has been further im- 
proved by the long-time insistence of the committee on trauma that 
hospital emergency room service be properly organized, staffed, and 
equipped; the transportation of the injured has been improved; the 
need for a thorough grounding in first aid by State and local police, 
firemen, and ambulance attendants has been brought to the attention 
of community officials. 

In 1951 the committee published the results of a survey on the ade- 
quacy of ambulance service in the United States. I have not included 
details on this study in this statement because the study involved prob- 
lems other than those of automobile accidents. I shall be happy to 
Ones questions on these activities during the question and answer 
period, 

In that connection, there is an excellent article in this issue of our 
bulletin which I would like to make available, and there is another 
wie The Automobile Accident Victim in Skeletal Injuries, for the 
record. 

Then, we get into such business as the proper organization and 
equipment and staffing of emergency rooms, and transportation of the 
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injured and particularly the ambulance business. This is a mimeo. 
graphed affair. We have sent many to doctors in the United States 
and some to Australia, where there has been an interest in the training 
of the ambulance attendant. 

You know, sir, after an accident there are a lot of people that become 
permanently disabled or even lose their lives because they are not 
properly handled by lay people or ambulance attendants, not so much 
the police. The fire departments and the police are usually pretty 
good, but there are so many ambulances that are operated by under- 
taking firms, in so many cities, and it has been particularly a problem 
to get their drivers and attendants trained to transport the injured, 

Dr. George Curry, of Flint, Mich., who has prepared this afore- 
mentioned document, is chairman of the subcommittee on the trans- 
portation of the injured of the committee on trauma. The paper con- 
tains a sample ordinance as well as certain statistical data on what 
happens when you have a proper ambulance service as contrasted to 
when you do not have a proper ambulance service in the community. 

I would like to request that you make that document a part of the 
record. 

Mr. Roserts. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF SURGEONS—COMMITTEE ON TRAUMA 
OBJECTIVES AND ORGANIZATION 
OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of the committee on trauma of the American College of Surgeons 
are to develop and improve the teaching of the surgery of trauma in the United 
States and Canada and, by educational means, to improve the transportation and 
care of the injured person. 


AUTHORITY 


A. The committee on trauma have been established and operate under the 
authority of the board of regents of the American College of Surgeons. 

B. Roberts Rules of Order is authorized as a manual of procedure. 

©. Instruction contained herein is published for the guidance of those concerned. 


HISTORICAL 


A. The committee on trauma is a major professional standing committee of the 
college, the progenitor of which, the committee on fractures, was established in 
1922, with a membership of 18, under the leadership of Dr. Charles Scudder of 
Boston. 

B. The fracture committee was renamed twice before becoming the committee 
on trauma. The first redesignation occurred following amalgamation with the 
committee on industrial medicine and traumatic surgery in 1939, when it was 
retitled the committee on fractures and other traumas. The present title, the 
committee on trauma, was authorized by the board of regents in 1950. 


DEFINITIONS 


A. The term “committee on trauma” designates the standing professional com- 
mittee of the college. The words “central” or “national” are not to be employed 
officially when referring to this committee. 

B. The word “regional,” in the past, served as an adjective in the title of 
State and local committees on trauma, but is applicable, currently, only when 
referring to the subcommittee on regional committees of the committee on trauma. 

C. The term “State” as used herein is applicable to the States and Territories 
of the United States, the District of Columbia, and the provinces of Canada. 
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mittees listed for state and local committees are suggestions and NOT 
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ORGANIZATION 


The chart of organization of the committees on trauma is shown on page 26) 

(1) The committee on trauma accomplishes its objectives through ti.e actiy;. 
ties of the executive committee and operating subcommittees which are appointed 
by the chairman, and the field organization as detailed below. The list of mem. 
bers and committees will be published annually in an insert sheet. 

(2) The committee on trauma is provided administrative support by the 
department of professional services and accreditation of the college. The secre. 
tary of the committee, while an elected officer, should ordinarily be the stag 
physician in charge of that department. The office is located at the college 
headquarters. 

(3) To facilitate operations in the field organization of the committee op 
trauma, the United States and Canada has been divided into sections as depicted 
on the map on page 10. Each section is headed by a chief who is responsible 
for the organization of the appropriate state, provincial, or territorial commit- 
tees within his section. The section chief is the representative of the committee 
on trauma and often may be a member of the committee. He reports on activities 
of his section to the chairman of the committee on trauma, through the chairman 
of the subcommittee on regional committees, as provided on page 264. 

(4) Trauma committee activities in States, Territories of the United States, 
the District of Celumbia, and the Provinces of Canada are headed by State 
chairmen. These chairmen are appointed to organize and supervise the trauma 
activities in their States. In general, to properly carry out these responsibilities 
a State committee on trauma is essential. This committee may be the only 
agency of the committee on trauma in a State. State chairmen report upon 
their activities annually to the section chief, as outlined on page 264. 

(5) Local committees may be formed in selected communities within a State 
when approved by the State chairman. These committees may represent a single 
city, several communities, or a section of a State. The organization must be 
flexible to meet local needs. The State chairman, in consultation with local 
groups, and in unusual situations after conference with the section chief, may 
determine the best method of organization in his State to carry out the objectives 
of the committee on trauma. Local committee chairmen will render annual re- 


ports of activities to State chairmen, as set forth on page 264. 


Officers 

(1) Committees at each echelon should be staffed by the following officers: 
Chairman, vice chairman, secretary and treasurer, or secretary-treasurer. (The 
committee on trauma has no treasurer since the financial matters are transacted 
by the college comptroller. ) 

(2) The chairman of the committee on trauma is appointed by the board of 
regents upon recommendation of the committee, Officers, except the chairman, 
are elected at the annual meeting of the committee. 

(3) State chairmen will be appointed by section chiefs..Local chairmen may 
be appointed by the State chairman or they may be elected by the local member- 
ship. This may be at the discretion of the State chairman. Other officers may 
be appointed by the appropriate chairman or elected in the same manner as the 
chairman. 

(4) Section chiefs and the chairmen of State and local committees are author- 
ized to appoint deputies. The names of members so designated should be sent 
to the secretary of the committee on trauma for information. 


Committees and subcommittees at State and local levels 


The chairman, at State and local levels, shall appoint the members of the 
executive committee and subcommittees required to best meet the needs of bis 
community and the committee programs. The chairman may elect to increase 
or decrease the committee organization suggested below. He may appoint ad hoc 
committees as required. (See chart of organization on page 261.) 

(1) The following standing committees and subcommittees are suggested with 
broad areas of interest listed after each. 

(a) Executive committee—policy, planning, public relations, membership, 
and management matters. 

(b) Subcommittee on education—programs, speakers bureau, films, and 
teaching of trauma. 

(c) Subcommittee on emergency care—mass casualties, emergency hos- 
pital plans, emergency rooms, staffing, equipment, etc. 
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(d) Subcommitee on transportation of the injured—ambulance programs, 
ambulance equipment, driver training and transportation of patients within 
the hospital. 

(e) Ad hoc committees as required. 

(2) The committee on trauma of the college has a large number of subcom- 
mittees and ad hoe committees by reason of programs, policies, publications, and 
the diverse activities in which it engages. 

(3) Administrative matters, including printing, assemblies, membership «lues, 
ete., Shall be determined by the local groups to best meet their needs. 


Vem he rship 

The classes of membership with methods of appointment, separation, and 
notification are set forth below for all committees. It is of great importance that 
the secretary of the committee on trauma be promptly advised of personnel 
changes at all levels, to assure that records are current. The membership is 
advised that addressograph plates are prepared for all members of all com- 
mittees. 

(1) The committee on trauma of the college is composed of fellows who have 
made significant contributions in the field of trauma and have gained national 
recognition in this field. Emeritus memberships are available upon application 
to those long-time members of the committee who have retired or who are no 
longer able to participate in the work. Candidates for active and emeritus mem- 
bership are recommended by the committee to the board of regents for approval. 
Those elected are notified by the director of the college. Resignations and sep- 
aration for cause are effected under similar procedure. 

(2) Section chiefs are appointed by the chairman on the recommendation of 
the chairman of the subcommittee on regional committees. The secretary of the 
committee on trauma issues the letter of notification. 

(3) State chairmen are nominated by the section chief and transmitted to the 
Chicago office for processing and issuance of letters of appointment by the secre- 
tary of the committee on trauma. The State chairman will nominate members 
of his committee to the Chicago office for similar processing and appointment. 
Full membership is accorded to fellows, while associate membership is reserved 
for nonfellows. The chairman shall be a fellow. 

(4) Local chairmen will be nominated by the State chairman. The local chair- 
man nominates members of his local committee to the State chairman. All 
nominations are to be sent by the State chairman to the Chicago office of the 
college for processing and issuance of letters of appointment by the secretary of 
the committee on trauma. Membership may be composed of fellows and other 
qualified physicians who have an interest in trauma. Nonfellows are to be ap- 
pointed to associate membership. 

(5) The resignation and separation of members of State and local committees 
shall be considered by the membership and the appropriate nominating authority 
notified of the action taken. 

(6) The secretary of the committee on trauma will transmit copies of appoint- 
ment letters to appropriate officers depending on the echelon of the appointee. 

(7) Candidates for committee memberships should not be advised of their 
nomination to avoid embarrassment should the approving authority not find the 
candidate qualified for appointment. 


leetings 


(1) The committee on trauma of the college holds one formal meeting annually. 
An interim business meeting may be held during the clinical congress. 
(2) Meetings of State and local committees on trauma: 

(a) The membership should determine the type of program and number 
of annual meetings. 

(6) Joint meetings are considered desirable and may be held in conjunc- 
tion with chapters of the college, meetings of State or county medical so- 
cieties, of hospital staffs to consider appropriate topics, and, for example, 
with Armed Forces Medical Reserve Units or civil defense groups to discuss 
problems such as those of “mass trauma.” Joint meetings by two or more 
local trauma committees may be arranged by the State chairman. 
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ACTIVITIES 


A. The report of the annual meeting of the committee on trauma will be gen; 
to members of the committee on trauma, section chiefs, and the chairmen of State 
and local committees. This document outlines policies, projects, and programs 
which the committee on trauma deems important and should serve as a source 
document for the development of State and local programs. 

B. The Bulletin of the college will be utilized as a medium of botoPunikting and 
will also serve to transmit instructions from the chairman of the committee op 
trauma. From time to time selected articles and other materials of interest jy 
the field of trauma will be published in this organ. The Bulletin also publishes 
lists of motion pictures together with instructions for securing them. Many of 
these films have value in supporting programs on trauma. 

C. State and local committees are urged to stiumulate an interest in the teach- 
ing of the surgery of trauma in medical schools, as appropriate. This and other 
aspects of trauma should be stressed with professional groups and hospital staffs, 
It is of great importance that the principles of first aid and early care of traumatic 
cases, including their transportation, be taught to lay groups, to include police 
and fire departments, local civil defense, the Red Cross, Boy Scouts of America, 
Girl Scouts of America, and others. 

D. The secretary of the committee on trauma will effect a distribution of mate- 
rial dealing with appropriate subjects to all members from time to time. 

E. In a number of communities, worthwhile assemblies dealing with fractures 
and other traumas have been sponsored by the local committees on trauma, for 
general practitioners and other physicians interested in trauma. 

F. The college’s manuals entitled “An Outline of the Treatment of Fractures” 
and “Early Care of Acute Soft Tissue Injuries” provide excellent source material 
for the instruction of the profession or the laity. These manuals may be secured 
for $1 per copy by writing to the Business Office, American College of Surgeons, 
40 East Erie Street, Chicago, Il. 

G. Notice of special programs with a copy of agenda, date and location of the 
meeting planned by State or local committees are welcomed, for information, by 
the secretary, committee on trauma at the college office in Chicago. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 


A report of the activities of each of the local committees should be made 
annually to the State chairman by the 1st of October, for the period from August 
31 to September 1 of the previous year. 

The State chairman should utilize these reports in developing his annual report 
to reach the section chief by mid-October. He then makes his annual report on 
the section’s activities to the chairman of the subcommittee on regional com- 
mittees by November 1. 

The chairman of the subcommittee on regional committees reports to the com- 
mittee on trauma at the annual meeting. 

The format for the above-mentioned reports will be furnished to the chairmen 
of State and local committees by the chairman of the subcommittee on regional 
committees. 


SUPPLEMENTAL INFORMATION, THE COMMITTEE ON TRAUMA 
I. INTRODUCTION 


(a) The brochure Objectives and Organization of Trauma Committees is trans- 
mitted together with this memorandum of information to better acquaint all mem- 
bers with committee on trauma activities. 

(1) A study of the brochure will provide general knowledge on the organ- 
ization, method of operation, administration, and broad policies of the com- 
mittee on trauma. The names of members of the committee on trauma and 
section chiefs are listed together with the list of standing subcommittees 
on the insert sheet, 

(2) The objective of this memorandum is to provide the reader with 4 
brief description of projects now being actively pursued by the committee on 
trauma with the thought of stimulating individual or committee action at the 
community level. 

(b) It is the duty of the secretary to collect and disseminate information, but 
with over 2,500 members, the acquisition and mailing of material becomes quite a 
problem. All members should receive certain data, while those charged with 
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committee organization and planning require additional material, therefore, there 
must be two mailing lists—one for members of the committees on trauma at q)) 
echelons and a second, smaller one, to include chairmen of State and local com. 
mittees, section chiefs, and members of the committee on trauma. Persons ap- 
pearing on the larger list will receive material designed primarily for information 
and to advise them of current activities and plans of the college’s committee op 
trauma. The enclosed brochure and this memorandum exemplify this class of jp. 
formation. Those listed in the other category will receive bulky material, articles 
and policies to be employed in program planning. Considerable expense will he 
involved in securing and distributing this type of data. 


II. PROJECTS OF THE COMMITTEE ON TRAUMA 


(a) Subcommittee on education.—The education of the undergraduate and of 
the graduate physician in the management of trauma is a project which dates 
back to the beginnings of the committee on trauma. This project is worthy of 
individual and group support. 

The college manuals, prepared by subcommittees of the committee on trauma. 
entitled, “An Outline of the Treatment of Fractures” and “Early Care of Acute 
Soft Tissue Injuries,” will serve well as a text source and should be especially 
helpful to the intern and resident, either in group or self-education activities, © 

The 1955 report of the subcommittee on education contains a survey of the 
teaching of trauma in medical schools which is to be published in the May-June 
1956 bulletin of the college. The report will likewise appear in the 1956 minutes 
of the annual meeting of the committee on trauma and is to be sent to deans 
and chairmen of departments of surgery of medical schools in the United States 
and Canada. Reprints will be available. 

(b) Subcommittee on traffic injury prevention.—The report of the subcom- 
mittee on traffic injury prevention for 1955 indicates a considerable advance in 
this field. The college resolution on highway safety, which apparently served as a 
catalyst, was published in the May—June 1955 bulletin. This resolution was dis- 
tributed to 76 agencies including all automobile manufacturers and has served 
to stimulate the automobile industry to provide safety measures, many of which 
you will note in current advertising. We are in an era of cooperation with the 
manufacturers of motor cars which the committee on trauma feels is praise- 
worthy. Individuals and groups can further the acceptance of safety measures 
amongst their acquaintances—one of the simplest, cheapest, and most effective 
beihg the safety belt. Educational films on highway safety are available through 
the American College of Surgeons’ film library; (1) “The Search” which reports 
on the Cornell crash injury research program (CBS) and (2) the newly received 
“Crash Research” prepared by the engineering department of the Ford Motor 
Co. The college film library has 3 copies of this 16-millimeter sound film. Re- 
quests for these two films should be addressed to the committee on medical motion 
pictures at the college headquarters. These films may assist you in program 
planning to support this project. In mid-March 1956, the college was invited to 
send representatives to the 1956 President’s Traffic Safety Conferences to be held 
in May 1956, in Atlantic City, Miami Beach, Chicago, and San Francisco. This 
is a significant recognition of the work of this subcommittee to date. Nomina- 
tions for these conferences were transmitted by the director. 

(c) Subcommittee on mass casualties——The organization of the emergency 
service in hospitals and the preparation of plans by hospitals for the handling of 
mass casualties are projects worthy of your support. Articles which will aid in 
program planning are listed as follows: the July-August 1955 bulletin contains 
articles on the organization and operation of hospital emergency services. The 
American Hospital Association has published two booklets entitled “Principles of 
Disaster Planning for Hospitals” and “Readings in Disaster Planning for Hos- 
pitals in 1956.” These booklets may be secured by writing the American Hospital 
Association, 18 East Division Street, Chicago, Ill. A disaster plan is now a 
requirement of the Joint Commission on Accreditation of Hospitals and as a 
member of a trauma committee you should urge the administrator and chief of 
the medical staff of your hospital to prepare such plans if the hospital does not 
now have them. Testing of plans and keeping them up to date are most important 
activities. 

In the field of mass casualties the articles in the bulletin for January-February 
and March—April 1956, will assist you in planning and more material on this sub- 
ject will be published in forthcoming issues of the bulletin or sent to you. In 
this connection the very full experience of a 3 day course in Washington, D. ©. 
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sponsored by the Association of Military Surgeons of the United States, will ap- 
pear in the April 1956 issue of Military Medicine. A 190-page reprint will be 
sent members of the committee on trauma, section chiefs, and the chairman of 
each committee. This is said to be the best collection to date on this subject. The 
symposiums on mass casualties held at the 5 sectional meetings of the college, 
through March 15, have been well received by large audiences. (See January— 
February 1956 bulletin. ) 

(d) Transportation of the injured.—Transportation of the injured has been a 
long-time project and was underlined during 1955. You have probably read the 
9 articles in the Saturday Evening Post entitled, “Let Those Crash Victims Lie,” 
and “How to Avoid Sudden Death.” The college has copies of sample regula- 
tions for municipal ambulance programs which will be sent to persons desiring 
them. The development of an effective ambulance program is a most worthy proj- 
ect for local committees to undertake. 

(e) Subcommittee on industrial relations.—The chairman of this subcommittee 
has prepared a very useful article entitled, “Operating Principles for a Modern 
Workmens’ Compensation System.” These principles were published in the 
January-February 1955 bulletin and reprints may be had on request. 


Ill, COMMENTS 


An informed membership can do much to positively implement the programs 
suggested by the committee on trauma. Advices as to content of subsequent 
memoranda and suggestions for projects will be welcomed. 


R. ARNOLD GRISWOLD, M. D., F. A. C. S., 
Chairman, Committee on Trauma. 
JAMES B, Mason, M. D., F. A. C. S., 
Executive Assistant, Secretary, Committee on Trauma. 
Aprit 16, 1956. 


(Reprinted from Bulletin, American College of Surgeons, Chicago, Ill., May-June 1956] 
UNDERGRADUATE EDUCATION ON TRAUMA 


Speaking as chairman of its subcommittee on education, Dr. Harrison L. 
McLaughlin, New York, recommended among other things that members of 
the A. C. S. committee on trauma assembled on February 4 in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
“recognize the achievements and potentialities of the program, medical educa- 
tion for national defense, in elevating the standards of undergraduate teaching 
in trauma throughout the country; and provide this program with support in 
every way possible.” 

Accepted by the committee on trauma, the report, in part, follows. On under- 
graduate education Dr, McLaughlin says: 

“An attempt to appraise undergraduate teaching in trauma was made during 
1955 (by the subcommittee on education). Medical school curricula were found 
to be devoid of information indicative of instruction in this field, with the ex- 
ception of courses devoted tothe treatment of fractures. As the logical source 
of trauma instruction, each professor or surgery was therefore requested for a 
brief description of the plan and content of his trauma teaching program, and 
of the method used for coordinating the efforts of different teaching services in 
his institution. Forty-eight responses, representing about two-thirds of Ameri- 
can medical schools, were obtained. The form and detail of these responses 
varied so that their sense can be reported only in generalities. Nevertheless, 
this sample probably is a fair index of the attention devoted to trauma in the 
undergraduate phase of medical education in the United States. The nature of 
the responses also varied. Some teaching programs were outlined in detail in- 
dicative of pride and interest ; others were suggestive of indifference or a relative 
absence of any well-organized trauma teaching program. Many, following the 
review occasioned by this query, recognized existing defects, and expressed a 
sincere desire for information about methods for improvement of the programs 
now in effect, 

“A review of the data received disclosed the following. The time allocated to 
Surgery in the average curriculum is ample. About 15 percent of all didactic in- 
struction in general surgery pertains to trauma and related subjects. About 50 
percent of the didactic teaching in orthopedic surgery is devoted to fractures. 


Te oe three lectures often pertain to trauma in the remainder of the surgical 
Specialties, 
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“Students spend an average of 1 to 2 weeks as clerks in an accident ward, 
usually under the supervision of assistant residents; and 2 to 4 weeks as 
clerks in an outpatient clinic under similar supervision. The junior and senior 
years are heavily weighted with ward clerkships, mainly under resident 
supervision, but usually integrated with lectures, seminars, and rounds, [py 
general surgery the proportion of trauma material averages somewhat less than 
15 percent of the total, in orthopedic surgery somewhat more than 50 percent 
of the total, and in the other specialties is indeterminate and often described 
as inadequate. Students spend an average of 25 percent of their surgica) 
clerkship in the specialty services where they usually must pick up their Clinica] 
knowledge of regional trauma. Whether or not, or how much, clinical materia] 
is made available was not often indicated. It was clear, however, that Clinica} 
clerkships arranged to provide a continuity of experience or observation were 
rare indeed. As a rule different student groups observed separately the early 
management in hospital care and outpatient aftercare of the injured patient. 

“Organized instruction in first aid, splinting, and early wound care was re- 
ported from less than 50 percent of institutions, and a few schools contemplate 
such a course at some future date. The majority of these providing or planning 
instructions in early care of the injured were schools participating in the medi- 
cal education for national defense (MEND)’* program. 

“Organized correlation of the clinical problems of trauma coincident with 
instruction in the basic sciences was reported from relatively few institutions, 
In these the departments of anatomy were stressing a little more the effects of 
trauma as related to anatomical structures; histopathology ; the local responses 
of different tissues to different injuries; bacteriology—the practical implications 
of wound infection; pharmacology—the effects and problems of noxious gases 
and poisons; and physiology—the clinical relationships of fluid and electrolyte 
balance to all types of trauma. No response reported any attention or instruction 
pertaining to the psychological impact of trauma or its management. Again, 
with relatively few exceptions, complete and well organized correlation of basic 
and clinical sciences was indigenous to participants in the MEND program. 

“Organized coordination of different clinical departments in the teaching of 
trauma was virtually nonexistent. A few notable exceptions again proved to be 
MEND participants. In most schools the clin cal teaching of trauma found the 
patient divided into as many parts as there were subspecialties, and the contri- 
bution of general surgery often seemed limited to instruction in hemorrhage, 
shock, and burns, and injuries to that sequestered region between the diaphragm 
and the pelvic brim. The bulk of the responses indicated that many teachers of 
general surgery are not only acquiescent to this preemption of authority, but 
also poorly acquainted with the autonomous teaching activities of the special- 
ties. Many indicated only a presumption that adequate attention was devoted 
to regional trauma problems by the subdivisions of surgery. 

“In summary, there appears to be ample time and material for undergraduate 
instruction in trauma, but it is equally clear that in most medical schools neither 
is used to full advantage. The most serious common deficiencies include inade- 
quate correlation between the basic sciences and their clinical applications to 
trauma, a lack of coordination in the teaching of trauma by general surgery 
and the surgical specialties, and a haphazard exposure of the student to the 
clinical problems involved in care of the injured. The general surgeons to whom 
this inquiry was addressed were uniformly opposed to the idea of a set course in 
trauma, and reiterated the concent of this committee [on trauma] that the 
surgery of trauma is the practice of surgery in its broadest sense. Paradoxically 
the majority have already relinquished to the specialties their former leadership 
in the teaching of trauma. Despite some necessary dichotomy of authority they 
must not be allowed also to repudiate their opportunity and obligations to re- 
main at the controls as overall coordinators of trauma teaching programs. 

“Well trained surgeons and surgical specialists are available to only a small 
percentage of 10 million annual civi ian ‘n‘uries. The remainder will continue 
to be treated by physicians whose knowledge of trauma stems mainly from in- 
structions received as undergraduates. Overall standards for the treatment of 
trauma are probably lower than for any other field of surgery. Young physi- 
cians have been found to be inadequately prepared for their eventual participa- 
tion in military medicine. These conditions must prevail so long as doctors con- 
tinue to graduate from medical schoools with a mass of diversified and some 


1 EDITOR’s NOTE.—For more about MEND see the July-August 1955 Bulletin, p. 206; 
and the October 1955 Armed Forces Medical Journal, p. 1481. 
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time contradictory information about trauma, which has been supplied from 
many sources but never adequately integrated. 

“Some progress has been made toward eradication of these defects. The pro- 
cram, medical education for national defense, which includes in its objectives 
‘the developments of an integrated program for presentation to medical students 
whereby they will obtain fundamental training in the art of military medicine 
and surgery,’ proved to be an efficient and economical implement in a pilot test 
carried out in five medical schools. Twenty-five schools now participate in this 
plan, which operates under the auspices of the Department of Defense with Dr. 
James R. Schofield as national coordinator. Ten more schools have elected to 
affiliate in 1956, and almost all schools have indicated interest. It is planned to 
enlarge the program by ten schools each year. Thus, within 5 years almost 
all schools in the United States will participate. 

“This badly needed voluntary plan has been well received. It has the formal 
support of interested national agencies, both in government and education, and 
is subsidized by Federal funds. Its essential objectives are identical to those 
of this committee [on trauma]. While many of its results must remain in- 
tangible, its effects upon the teaching of trauma have been obvious and gratify- 
ing. In the data forming the basis for these observations there were unmis- 
takable indications that the quality, organized integration, and interest in the 
teaching of trauma reached highest levels in medical schools stimulated by 
MEND participation, and increased progressively in proportion to the duration 
of their affiliation with this plan. In none was there any indication that this 
improvement in trauma teaching had occurred at the expense of added cur- 
riculum time or loss of prerogatives by the faculties involved.” 


[Reprinted from Bulletin, American College of Surgeons, Chicago, Ill., May—June 1955] 
TRAUMA COMMITTEE RECOMMENDS BUILT-IN SAFETY FOR AUTOS 


While recognizing that devices are in no wise a substitute for sense and skill, 
nor do they abrogate obeying the Golden Rule, the American College of Sur- 
geon’s committee on trauma at its meeting in Las Vegas, Nev., February 5, 1955, 
passed the following resolution recommending occupant safety as a basic factor 
in automobile design. The trauma committee recognizes also that speed is only 
one factor in automobile accidents, and that increased horsepower does not 
necessarily imply increased speed. A high percentage of morbidity and mor- 
tality occurs from accidents where speed is 40 miles an hour or less. Many are 
injured or killed from being thrown through the door on impact, with the car 
traveling at a relatively low speed. 

The unusual interest displayed both by the lay public and the medical pro- 
fession as a result of the discussion of accidents and their prevention [ Bulletin, 
March-April 1955] at the 1954 clinical congress in Atlantic City, prompts pub- 
lication of this resolution now. Further news of this group’s activities will ap- 
pear in the July-August Bulletin. 

The resolution reads as follows: 

“Whereas deaths from automobile accidents have increased from 31,353 in 
— to 38,000 in 1953, and nonfatal injuries have increased from 1,100,000 to 

350,000 ; and 

“Whereas the committee on trauma of the American College of Surgeons is 
gravely concerned by these facts ; and 

“Whereas resolutions requesting action by the American Colleges of Surgeons 
have been received from the American Association for the Surgery of Trauma 
and the American Academy of Neurological Surgery ; and 

“Wh reas similar resolutions have been transmitted to the automobile manu- 
facturers by the Colorado State Medical Medical Association, the Arizona State 
Medical Association, and the house of delegates of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation ; and 

“Whereas competent studies make it appear that a large proportion of the 
deaths and injuries could be avoided by certain rather simple changes in auto- 
— ae and the installation of passenger stabilizing devices such as safety 
belts: Be it 

“Resolved, That the committee on trauma of the American College of Sur- 
seons request that the board of regents of the college recommend to the 
motorcar manufacturers of America that they stress occupant safety as a basic 
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factor in automobile design, to include (1) doors which will not open on impact. 
(2) seats and cushions which will not become displaced on impact; (3) energy 
absorbing interiors; (4) adequate safety belts or other passeriger stabilizing 
devices that will resist impacts of at least 20 G’s; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the American College of Surgeons offer to cooperate with 
automobile manufacturers to further safety as a basic factor in motorcar design 
by furnishing such professional and technical advice and information as may he 
available. 

“R. ARNOLD GRISWOLD, 
“Chairman, Committee on Trauma.” 


This resolution was approved by the board of regents at its February 19 meet. 
ing in Cleveland, Ohio. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, 
COMMITTEE ON TRAUMA, 
Chicago 11, Iii, 


THE AMBULANCE ATTENDANT—QUALIFICATIONS AND EDUCATION 


The ambulance attendant participates significantly in the management of an 
injured person. Since he is responsible for immediate care and transportation 
to the hospital, his position demands certain qualifications. These should be 
evaluated on the basis of character, knowledge, personality, health, interest, 
and dependability. 

A special educational program must be arranged for his training. This may 
be done in several ways. Integration of Red Cross facilities under a special 
instructor has been successful in Flint, Mich., and other United States localities. 
Instruction may be given by an organized group from hospital house staffs or 
under county medical society sponsorship. There are many areas in the United 
States where committees on trauma exist. These groups are part of the or- 
ganized postgraduate education program of the American College of Surgeons 
and have increased in number and scope during the past 34 years. One of their 
major objectives has been to encourage and standardize more efficient immediate 
care and transportation of the injured. Since 1949 there have been impressive 
expansion and improvement. Such committees have organized specific in- 
structional courses for the ambulance attendant. 

Since 1941 the Flint Committee on Trauma, ACS, and the section for the 
surgery of trauma, Hurley Hospital, have been especially interested in trans- 
portation of the injured. This was the year that an ordinance (No. 435) was 
passed by the city commission requiring certification of proficiency for am- 
bulance attendants. The ordinance was changed and reactivated in 1949. This 
ordinance reads as follows: 


“Ordinance No. 886 


“An ordinance to amend ordinance No, 435, entitled ‘an ordinance governing the 
qualifications of ambulance attendants; regulating equipment to be used 
in first aid treatment by such attendants, and providing penalties for the 
violation thereof,’ approved July 21, 1941. 


“THe Crry or FLInt ORDAINS: 


“Section 1. Ordinance No. 435, entitled ‘an ordinance governing the quali- 
fications of ambulance attendants; regulating equipment to be used in first aid 
treatment by such attendants, and providing penalties for the violation thereof, 
is here amended by the addition of a new section to read as follows: 

“SecTion 2. (a) Certificates of fitness as ambulance attendants as provided 
for herein shall be renewed annually by persons holding said certificates. 
Renewal certificates shall be issued by the health officer as provided in section 2 
hereof for issuance of original certificates. Upon failure of any persons to 
renew said certificates as herein provided, such certificate shall be canceled b) 
the health officer. 

“Section 2. Any certificates of fitness as ambulance attendant, issued prio! 
to the effective date of this ordinance, shall within 30 days after the effective 
date of this ordinance, be renewed as provided above; provided that any cer- 
tificate issued within 1 year prior to the effective date of this ordinance shall 
be renewed annually on or before the date of the original issuance. 
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“Section 3. Penalties for the violation of this ordinance shall be the same 
us provided in ordinance No. 435 of which this is amendatory. 
“Approved this 3d day of October 1949. 


At Hurley Hospital, Flint, during the past 6 years there has been marked 
improvement in immediate care and transportation of the injured to the hospital. 
Each attendant is examined yearly, required to carry a card indicating his 
qualifications and obliged to take the special course of instruction arranged 
through the Red Cross curriculum. Ambulances are inspected during each year 
for proper equipment. 

The following is a 5-year record indicating the degree of efficiency. 


Section, surgery of trauma, Hurley Hospital, emergency room 


| 

Number of | Number of | Poor trans- 
| trauma cases} ambulance | portation 
cases 


4,317 | 


4, 452 | 
4 855 | 


6. 595 | 
6, 383 | 


Tow@iscscis 





Ordinances are not necessary but desirable. Education of the ambulance at- 
tendant may be given by any interested group under enthusiastic leadership and 
guidance. 

A number of American cities have such ordinances. Among them are San 
Francisco, Minneapolis, Syracuse, Philadelphia, Butte (Mont.), Kansas City, and 
Flint. Other cities have special educational instruction without ordinance con- 
trol. National interest is gradually increasing, though many areas remain defi- 
cient. A nationwide survey (1949-53) covering 62 cities with a combined 
population of 30 million showed 28 percent fair to poor transportation of the 
injured. ‘ 

The following outlines the subjects presented in the special educational courses 
given through the local Red Cross (Flint). The subjects selected indicate the 
common types of injuries seen in the emergency receiving department at Hurley 
Hospital. Lt. Leon Mills, Flint fire department, is the special Red Cross instruc- 
tor in charge of this course. 


Position of victim 
Keep patient supine in comfortable position, head level with body, until you 
know the nature of the injury. 
Examination 
1. Look for serious bleeding, stoppage of breathing and treat. 
2. Fractures: Find all and splint. 
3. Dislocations: Pillow splint for comfort of victim. 
4. Burns: Cover area with sterile dressing. 
Shock 
Maintain body heat. Transport in supine position. 
Control of bleeding 
1. Direct pressure over wound. 
2. Know pressure points (six important ones). 
3. Use tourniquet as last resort. 
4. Place sterile dressing over all open wounds and bandage in place. 


Internal injuries 


1. Maintain body heat. 

2. Keep victim perfectly quiet. Move only when absolutely necessary and in 
supine position. 

3. Turn head to one side if victim is vomiting. 
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Failure of respiration 

1. If victim is not breathing, start artificial respiration immediately (hack 
pressure, arm-lift method). 

2. Use oxygen when victim starts to breathe. 


Fractures 

1. Splints should be used whenever a fracture is suspected. 

2. Fractures may be either open or closed. 

A. Closed fractures. 

(a) Upper arm fracture: Bandage arm securely over chest or use 2 wood 
or fiberboard splints, 1 on each side of arm. 

(6b) Lower arm fracture: Splint with pillow or use wood or fiberboard 
splints. Magazines folded around forearm are satisfactory. 

(c) Wrist fracture: Wood or fiberboard splints to palm and under side of 
lower arm. 

(d@) Upper leg fracture: Thomas half-ring splint with traction at ankle. 
Support splint so heel does not rest on cot. 

(e) Lower les fracture: Thomas half-ring splint with traction at ankle. 
A pillow or fiberboard splint may also be used. 

(f) Ankle fracture: Pillow splint or fiberboard splint. 

(9g) Back fracture: Transport in position as when found (face up or face 
down). Preserve normal arch of spine. Beware of jackknifing. 

(h) Neck fracture: Traction (applied by hand) on head for neck fractures, 
Soft support placed under neck. Transport in supine position. Back and 
neck fractures should be handled very carefully. Head and body as one unit, 

(i) Lower jaw fracture: Bandage under chin and over top of head to hold 
lower jaw in position against upper jaw. 

(/) Pelvie fractures: Transport on back, bind knees and ankles together. 
Some cases may gain comfort by placing pillows under knee. 

(k) Joint fractures: Fractures of the joints should not be moved (elbow, 
knee, and ankle). Splint with pillow in position found. 

B. Open fractures: In an open fracture there is a connecting wound to the 
surface of the skin through which the broken bone sometimes protrudes. These 
fractures are often more serious than the closed type. Check for serious bleed- 
ing and shock and treat. Wounds should be covered with sterile dressings, and 
the fractures splinted as in closed fractures or with pillow splints if they contain 
foreign material. Traction not advised. Protruding bones should not be pulled 
inside. 


Chest injuries 
1. Rib fractures: If no internal injury is suspected, patient may be transported 
on his back with head and thorax slightly elevated. 
2. Inner chest injury: This may be due to rib fracture or external puncture. 
(a) Cover sucking wound with sterile vaseline gauze so that the outer air 
cannot enter chest cavity. 
(b) Place victim on injured side and make him as comfortable as pos- 
sible. 
(c) Sandbag areas showing paradoxical motion. 


Dislocations 
1. Pillow splint for comfort in transportation. 


Burns 
1. Cover burned areas with sterile dressings and bandage in place. 
2. If large area of body is burned, wrap in clean sheet. 


Head injuries 

1. Cover all open wounds with sterile dressings. 

2. Avoid pressure at site of injury. 

3. Transport victim in supine position. 

Note : Excessive speed in is not necessary. Use good clear commonsense always. 

A safe ambulance ride to the hospital is strongly recommended. 

An annual conference is held in December with all Flint ambulance attend- 
ants, safety engineers, city, county, and State police; industrial plant protection 
employees ; members of the Flint Trauma Committee, ACS; fire department em- 
ployees; and others. The year’s work is critically reviewed, special cases dis- 
cussed, mistakes admitted, and successes criticized. Certification cards are pre 
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sented and “good record” stickers issued. These stickers bear the insignia of 
the Flint Committee on Trauma, American College of Surgeons, and are affixed 
to ambulance windshields. 

The Flint plan is recommended. It works. 


GEORGE J. Curry, M. D., F. A. C. S., 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Transportation of the Injured, 
Committee on Trauma. 


[From Bulletin of the American College of Surgeons, March—April 1955] 


Our FASHIONABLE KILLER—THE ORATION ON TRAUMA? 


Robert H. Kennedy, M. D., F. A. C. S., New York, N. Y. 


The committee on fractures of the American College of Surgeons was organized 
in 1922 under the chairmanship of Dr. Charles L. Scudder of Boston. Its aim was 
to improve the treatment of fractures in this country and Canada. It has had 
many outstanding activities and accomplishments in the generation since. The 
first fracture oration, suggested and sponsored by this committee, was given in 
1929 and has been continued at all clinical congresses since. In 1939 the com- 
mittee on fractures was combined with the committee on industrial medicine and 
traumatic surgery as the committee on fractures and other trauma. Its field of 
interest was widened to cover all forms of trauma. In 1949 the title of the 
committee was shortened to the committee on trauma, and in 1951 the fracture 
oration became the oration on trauma. I am greatly honored to stand in the 
shoes tonight of the many distinguished surgeons who have preceded me in this 
assignment and to present to you the 22d oration in this field. 

Progress in medical knowledge and care in the United States in the past 50 
years has been a major factor in raising the expectation of life at birth from 47 
years in 1900 to 68 years in 1949. Some common diseases of two generations ago 
have all but disappeared, others have diminished markedly. The result has been 
a complete rearrangement of the order of frequency of deaths from various causes 
(table I). Each new medical triumph which diminishes mortality tends to raise 
the comparative position of death from accidental causes. From seventh place in 
1925, deaths due to trauma reached fourth place in 1936, remaining there most 
years since. Occasionally they were fifth, once third. 

In spite of any and all improvements in medical care there will be many im- 
mediate deaths from accidents. New mechanical inventions frequently create new 
hazards. In transportation, for instance, the limit of speed demanded by man 
may never be reached, but, now that some men have flown faster than sound, 
few will question that commercial planes will reach at least this speed sooner 
or later. With each increase of speed there has followed a greater chance of 
accident when the moving meets the immovable object. All of us have lived 
through the period of steadily increasing horsepower until we now have air- 
planes powered with over 25,000 horses. Each sign of progress increases the 
chance from a single weakness in a man-directed or man-made machine. The 
National Safety Council and similar organizations try to educate the public to 
prevent the tragedies of our machine age. It is doubtful if they will ever be able 
to keep abreast of man’s apparently insatiable desire to take the long chance and 
move with greater speed. The medical profession must give who ehearted 
cooperation in safety education. 


Tasie I.—Causes of death, 1951, all ages’ 
{Per 100,000 population] 


Heart disease ; 356 |General arteriosclerosis_..__._____ 21 
Cancer Tuberculosis 
Vascular lesions” Nepbritie¢n <.14..0.-u. 
Accidents 63 | Diabetes 
29 |Immaturity (infant) 
? National Office of Vital Statistics. 
* Affecting central nervous system. 


_ 


‘« rapaenend at the President's Evening, Clinical Congress, Atlantic City, N. J., November 
v, LYO4, 
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The major medical discoveries which have lengthened the span of life are 
those in the fields of the infectious and metabolic diseases of children. How has 
this affected the comparative incidence of death from trauma in children? fp 
1913, in children under 10 years of age, there were more deaths from diphtheria 
alone than from accidents. In the same year, in the ages 10 to 19, there were 
more deaths from tuberculosis than from accidental causes. In 1951 (table 2). 
the latest reported year, accidents killed more children aged 1 to 14 years thay 
any disease. In fact, accidents killed approximately 11,000 while the total of 
deaths from all 9 of the most important nonaccidental causes is only 13,000. [t 
does not appear that we care for our children and youth as well as we like to 
think that we do. Accidents are the leading cause of death among all persons 
aged 1 to 36. 

THE CHIEFEST KILLER 


Fortunately * only about 1 percent of accidental injuries results in death, Ip 
1953 it is estimated that there were 95,000 accidental deaths and a total of 
9,600,000 injuries. The classification (table 3) of the latter is interesting. The 
automobile accounts for only about 13 percent and industry almost 20 percent, 
Accidents in the home make up 44 percent, Injuries in the farming industry 
have increased inordinately as it has become a mechanized rather than a 
manual industry. In 1953 more accidental deaths occurred in farming than 
in any other major industry. It is estimated that there were 1,250,000 injuries, 
the same as the motorcar. The economic loss resulting from all injuries has 
been placed at $9,700 million for 1953, an average of over $26,500,000 each day 
during the past year. The medical cost is about $700 million. During this 
brief period in which I will be speaking to you there probably will be 11 persons 
killed and 1,100 injured in this country. Of every 17 persons in the United 
State, 1 suffered a disabling injury in 1953. 


CHALLENGE TO MEDICAL PROFESSION 


The trauma problem therefore presents a tremendous challenge to the entire 
practicing medical profession. Of course, all injuries do not receive, or even 
equire, medical attention. Most of them do. We have no figure of the number 
of different patients seen by our profession annually, but there is no question 
that the results of accidents make up a considerable proportion of the entire 
easeload. Particularly outside of the large cities, the well-trained young surgeon 
probably obtains 50 percent of his practice, in the first few years at least, from 
accident cases. 


TABLE 2.—Causes of death among children aged 1 to 14*—Total deaths, 1951 


Accidents 


Pneumonia 

Congenital malformations 

(borates bss sont litle deo eid 
Gastritie, entoritia, end colitiewu ioe ei ct Jel eed 
Poliomyelitis 

Nephritis 

Rheumatic fever 

Meningitis (nonmenigococcal) 


1 National Office of Vital Statistics. 


A large number of deaths from accident do no occur immediately at the site 
of accident but hours, days, or weeks later in a hospital. Knowledge of the 
proper methods of caring for the injured person has been increased and im- 
proved markedly during two world wars. Men were saved more or less routinely 
in the Korean war whose lives would have been lost from injuries of similar 
severity occurring in civilian life in many instances in this present year. It is 
estimated that a quarter of a million persons are added each year to the number 
of permanently disabled, although accident is not the cause of permanent 
disability in all of these instances. 

The purpose of this presentation is to discuss what may be done for the non- 
lethal results of this fashionable killer and to what extent this is being carried 


2 Accident Facts (1954 edition, Chicago, National Safety Council). 
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out at the present time. It includes first-aid care by the layman, medical school 
instruction, emergency room treatment by interns and residents, recognition 
of the serious and multiple injury case, continuing postgraduate teaching. Lives 
ean be saved which are lost unnecessarily, the period of hospital and off-the-job 
morbidity can be markedly shortened, the number and extent of permanent dis- 
abilities, with loss of or change in job, can be materially diminished, if we will 
all make use of present-day knowledge in our own communities. 


FIRST AID IS IMPORTANT 


“Some of the deaths and some of the permanent disability may be prevented 
by prompt, efficient first aid.” The morbidity may be diminished considerably by 
the same means. The initial care at the site of accident has always been, is, and 
always will be, rendered usually by lay persons. With nearly 10 million accidents 
ayear We cannot expect a physician to be present where they occur, or to arrive 
hefore something is done, in the majority of instances. Many times this initial 
care will be the deciding factor between life and death, between permanent and 
temporary disability, between prolonged hospital care and loss of time and no 
disability. Many times treatment given by a physician at office or hospital can- 
not undo the lack of care, or the improper rendering of it, at the site of accident. 
As physicians we should know the most approved methods of first aid, not only 
hecause we might occasionally be called on to render it ourselves, but largely 
hecause we should be able to direct the methods of lay training in proper chan- 
nels.” 

TABLE 3.—T otal accidental injuries, 19537 


Motor vehicle 1, 250, 000 
Public nonwork non-motor-vehicle 

Industry 

Home . 4, 350, 600 


Total 9, 600, 000 
1From Accident Facts, 1954 edition, published by National Safety Council. 


DOCTORS MUST COOPERATE 


“There has been no organized effort to train the medical profession in first aid. 
The medical schools which give any instruction in this subject are a rare excep- 
tion. The result is that the average medical student on receiving his degree 
knows less about it than a first-class Boy Scout. If he takes an internship in a 
hospital with an ambulance service, if he becomes an industrial, mine, railroad, 
or police surgeon, he may become interested. But in most instances these activi- 
ties are soon shunted to the side line, and his interest wanes. The rank and file 
of the profession consider the subject outside their field or are not aware of its 
extent and importance. The prime movers in first-aid instruction have therefore 
come from the lay public, aided by an occasional physician. Improved forms of 
treatment are adopted by the medical profession, but may not be incorporated 
in first-aid books for years, because the profession did not know how to place 
them before a layman practically. In other instances first-aid workers have 
devised improved methods which have not been adopted generally by the medical 
profession, because of lack of close contact with the work. Much is to be gained 
in the care of the injured by closer cooperation between these two groups to their 
mutual advantage.” 

I wrote this 18 years ago. I regret to state that, in spite of another world 
war, the introduction of the atomie bomb, and all too frequent major civilian 
(lisasters, there has been little improvement in the relations between the general 
medical profession and the first-aid groups since that time. 


IS THE PATIENT BREATHING? 


_ At the scene of any accident the first consideration should be whether the in- 
Jured person is breathing and, if so, has an open airway. Two or three minutes’ 
deprivation of oxygen to the lungs seems to be the absolute limit before perma- 
tent damage to brain tissue occurs, even if life is maintained. The arm lift 
back pressure method of artificial respiration should be common knowledge to 
every man, woman, and child. Partial obstruction to the airway by blood or 
uucus in the nasopharynx or larynx must be relieved immediately by posture 


= 


*Kennedy, Robert H., Bulletin of the New York Academy of Medicine, 1937, 13: 61. 
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et cetera or a few minutes of anoxemia of heart or brain may mean mortality oy 
permanent disabiilty. 

We can do nothing further except on a live patient, so active respiration wit) 
an open airway comes first. Attention is devoted next to shock and hemorrhage. 
Methods of combating shock at the site of accident are easily learned anq 
carried out. Much time is spent by first-aiders in memorizing “pressure points” 
to stop hemorrhage. They are practically useless. Almost every external hemor. 
rhage can be stopped by pressure on the bleeding site—finger or hand if this js 
all that is available, sterile gauze and pressure bandage being much preferred, 
A tourniquet should never be used on an extremity as a first-aid procedure, or 
before reaching the operating room, unless absolutely indicated. There have 
probab'y been more deaths resulting from improper or unnecessary applications 
of tourniquets than from failure to apply them. The most common error js 
application tight enough to shut off return of some venous blood but loose enough 
to allow entrance of arterial blood into the part. Blood loss is increased thereby 
and I have seen death result. All that is required to stop such bleeding is to re. 
move the tourniquet. The second common error is application of the tourniquet 
too tightly for too long a period with resulting gangrene. Therefore when a 
tourniquet has to be used it should be applied as low on the limb, close to the 
wound, as possible. The least length of limb will then be lost from gangrene, 

Having attended to anoxemia, shock, and hemorrhage as best and promptly 
as we can, wounds and fractures are considered next. No antiseptic of any char- 
acter should be used on wounds by either layman or doctor. If running water is 
available, the wound may be rubbed with a bar of toilet soap and flushed, 
Whether or not it is possible to do this, the cleanest piece of cloth ready at hand, 
sterile gauze preferred, should cover the wound and be held in place by a con- 
pression bandage. 

SPLINT FRACTURES 


“Splint ‘em where they lie’ is properly the first principle in the treatment 
of fractures. The great life and limb saving value of traction splints in trans- 
porting the injured has been recognized for almost 40 years, i. e., since the middle 
of World War I. At the instant a bone is broken nature tries to protect the part 
from more injury. If there is any displacement, the muscles shorten, and the 
fragments ride by one another, resulting in the only possible natural splinting. 
Such splinting is fairly effective while the part is at rest, but it does not offer 
sufficient protection when the patient is moved. At the time of the original 
injury, or as a result of overriding of the fragments, the surrounding soft parts 
are damaged as well as the bone. The soft parts concerned are periosteum, 
muscle, blood vessels, nerves, connective tissue, and fat. In transporting with- 
out effective splinting, the fragments are likely to be moved about, often causing 
irreparable damage to the soft parts. Not only may large blood vessels or 
nerves be torn but such motion causes pain, with its resultant increase in shock. 
Moreover, in open fractures, motion of the fragments adds the risk of spreading 
infection through tissues not exposed to infection at the time of the original 
trauma. 

A bone may be broken in an accident and no displacement of the fragments 
occur. If a person is allowed to bear weight on such an injured leg or to be 
moved without proper splinting, displacement, of bone fragments may occur, and 
any of the unfortunate results mentioned above may follow. Not infrequently a 
closed fracture will become open, making the results as to life, limb, and per- 
manent disability much more serious than if the fracture had remained closed. 

All of these occurrences can be prevented if sufficient pull is applied to the 
part to overcome the muscular contraction and thus preserve the original length 
of the bone. This is simple if applied immediately after injury before the muscles 
have had an opportunity to become fixed in spasm. Early reduction is easy 
and the length of disability in such cases is decreased. This means that im- 
mobilization of fractures will and should be accomplished usually by lay persons 
as the only ones present where the fracture occurs. This includes the appli- 
eation of traction fixation by Thomas-type or improvised traction splints for 
every suspected fracture of the lower extremity from pelvis through ankle. The 
indication is the same no matter whether the fracture is closed or open, with or 
without the bone protruding. 

If the mechanism of injury is such that a fracture of the spine might have been 
produced, transport as a fracture, even though no objective signs are made out 
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in cursory examination. Death or permanent disability results more commonly 
from improper transportation of fracture of the spine, sometimes unrecognized, 
than from any other injury. If a fracture of the spine might be present and the 
victim is unconscious, handle him as though his neck were broken. In patients 
with possible fractures of the dorsal or lumbar regions, the underlying principle 
of moderate hyperextension should be observed in any moving. Transportation 
should be carried out face downard on a rigid support. 


TRANSPORTATION OF INJURED 


All of the above factors in first-aid care concern also the personnel of all 
ambulances. Morticians are responsible for most of the ambulances in this 
country, With the remainder in charge of police and fire departments, industry, 
yolunteers, and hospitals in about that order. Whether effective, lifesaving, 
first-aid care, and transportation. are rendered depends largely on how much 
responsibility is accepted by the public, particularly the medical profession, to 
demand them in each local community. Moving the injured patient and trans- 
porting him in a manner by which no further damage will be done is the important 
consideration. If speed of the ambulance only is the first requirement, the 
borderline case will usually be lost anyway. We must make it legal without 
question for morticians to render adequate first-aid care. 

For the past 5 years the subcommittee on transportation of the American 
College of Surgeons’ committee on trauma has carried on an investigation of 
the efficiency of transportation of the injured in this country. This was under 
the chairmanship early of Dr. Roscoe C. Webb, of Minneapolis, and later of Dr. 
George J. Curry, of Flint, Mich. A questionnaire of 17 major items formed the 
basis of the survey. Twenty-five cities with populations from 100,000 to 8 million 
were included, with a total population of 25,299,000. Thirty-six smaller cities 
and towns of from 2,000 to 70,000 were also covered to a total of 706,000. The 
combined total represents about one-sixth of the entire population. The reports 
came from 29 States—north, east, south, west, and central. Five large cities 
with a total population of 3,761,000 were considered excellent and 8 with 
7,073,000 people fair to poor. That is by population covered 15 percent were 
excellent and 28 percent fair to poor. The remainder were between, or good. 
Among the smaller cities it was considered that 25 percent of the population 
was covered excellently and 28 percent fair to poor. 

We believe that city ordinances are necessary regarding personnel qualifica- 
tions of drivers and attendants and the required equipment on ambulances. 
Drivers and attendants should have a Red Cross first-aid certificate or some 
signed card showing equal recent training. Full-ring or half-ring lower ex- 
tremity traction splints should be carried and applied at the site of injury. 
Proper boards should be carried for safe transport of possible spine injuries. 
Oxygen ready for use should be part of regular equipment. 

The questionnaire was answered by surgeons. We were most interested in 
the replies to the last question, “Do you believe that, if you sustained a serious 
accident in your own city, you would be transported to the hospital in a way 
conducive to your promptest recovery?” Many answered “No.” 

In general, transportation of the injured seemed somewhat better in the smaller 
communities than in most of the large cities. 


LOOK FOR HIDDEN INJURIES 


All of the above advice regarding anoxemia, shock, hemorrhage, early care of 
wounds and immobilization of fractures is equally applicable to the patient seen 
first in the doctor’s office or the emergency room of a hospital. Suppose a person’s 
trunk has been caught between the rear end of a truck and a wall, or by a rockfall 
ina tunnel. He is dazed but not in too bad shape. Ribs may have been broken 
puncturing pleura and lung, intercostal vessels may be bleeding internally, any- 
thing may have happened within or surrounding the abdominal cavity, including 
spinal injury. There may be little sign of anything definite when first seen, but 
the mechanism of injury has been such that it would seem that severe injury 
should have resulted. Handle him as if this is the case until all severe injuries 
can be ruled out following various tests made at a time when he is able to stand 
them. Protect the patient from all further trauma until possible injuries have 
been disproved, rather than consider that he is fortunate not to have been hurt 
more seriously. 

If not in shock, the patient probably will be in a short time. Do not wait for 
the blood pressure to fall before instituting shock treatment as this is a sign 
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that shock is already far advanced. Give morphine to relieve pain, except jp 
brain injuries; give enough to relieve it and give it for pain only. If he is co\y 
warm him up and keep him warm, but this does not mean piling on hot-water 
bags and blankets until he is bathed in sweat and losing precious fluid, fp 
needs a transfusion. Obtain the blood and cross matching at the earliest moment. 
but have plasma expanders running in the meantime. This will help prevent o; 
relieve shock, and no time will be wasted getting a needle into a vein when the 
blood is ready. Remember whole blood is the fluid really needed in traumat;: 
shock, except possibly from burns, whether there has been evidence of loss of 
blood or not. Administration of too much fluid can be as dangerous as too little 
Frequent laboratory checking is needed to furnish the right amount. Preventing 
further loss of the patient’s own blood is nearly as important as replacing the 
blood drained out already. ; 


FIRST THINGS MUST COME FIRST 


After treatment of shock and hemorrhage, and accompanying it as far as 
possible, comes the physical examination. It must be gentle and without undue 
exposure in order not to increase shock. Which are the immediately important 
fractures? Is there a possible abdominal or chest injury? With signs of possible 
abdominal injury we must consider the solid organs, liver and spleen, the hollow 
viscera with possible perforation, the blood vessels, e. g., mesenteric, the retroper- 
itoneal organs—kidney, adrenals, retroperitoneal hematoma, spine and spinal 
cord, perforation of the diaphragin, et cetera. We must decide at the first pos- 
sible moment whether any operative procedure is indicated; which part of the 
body will be approached first when the condition improves sufficiently to do any. 
thing; whether no marked improvement can be expected in the general condition 
until some intervention has been accomplished, even if the person dies in the 
attempt. These decisions may need to be changed as the condition changes, but 
we must constantly keep in mind doing first things first. 

X-ray examination is often carried to a ridiculous extent. What films do you 
absolutely need to determine what you will do to the patient first when possible 
and what will prevent further injury in the meantime? Too many early X-rays 
of the skull are taken. Unless the patient is cooperative enough to keep his head 
quiet, these should be postponed unless one believes it is absolutely necessary to 
determine the presence of an open depressed fracture or a fracture at a site 
which could readily produce an injury to the middle meningeal artery. Other- 
wise no operative intervention on the skull is going to be instituted early anyway 
and X-rays for the record may better be done later. 

The presence of fractured ribs proved by X-ray will usually make little differ- 
ence in early operative treatment. There may have to be treatment for pain on 
breathing, for tamponade of the lungs with blood, for paradoxical respiration or 
tension pneumothorax, but time and effort spent on X-ray of the chest offer little 
in the early care of the extensively injured that cannot be learned equally well or 
better by the physical examination. Anesthetizing the proper intercostal nerves 
may often change the picture entirely in a patient suffering severe chest pain. 


EMERGENCY ROOM IS WEAKEST LINK 


In the emergency room in your hospital who examines an injured person first? 
May it be the most junior intern, who has never seen a traumatic case before, 
or an indifferently trained foreign physician with language difficulty? Have you 
prepared and posted a directive which will give these junior men an idea of what 
instances require the immediate notification of a surgical resident? In the middle 
of the night will this be a resident who has been instructed how to recognize the 
signs of intra-abdominal injury, for instance, and to call a member of the attend- 
ing staff now and not wait until tomorrow morning? Will the attending physi- 
cian notified be at the most junior level or a senior man with experience? Cau 
you decide over the telephone from the description given that this patient needs 
an immediate urological consultation rather than observation by you? Do you 
know from personal inspection what goes on in your emergency room in the mid- 
dle of the night or do you stay away due to a subconscious fear of what you 
might see? 

‘There is little doubt in my mind that the weakest link in the chain of hospital 
care in most hospitals in this country is the emergency room attention to the 
injured. Suppose that you were injured in an automobile accident in your city 
tonight; that you were rendered unconscious and that your identity was n0 
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recognized ; that you were brought to the emergency room in your own hospital, 
still unconscious and unidentified, with multiple injuries including possible 
abdominal trauma. Do you believe that your intern and resident staff has been 
so trained that you would be handled in a way which would probably save your 
life? If your answer is “No” or questionable, how can you expect adequate han- 
(ling in some other town where the same sort of accident might happen to you? 
How long is it since you have had a medical board survey of your emergency 


room ? 
TRAUMA AND THE MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For many years past the growth of medical knowledge has made it impossible 
for the medical schools to train students in more than basic fundamentals in 
most fields. Any intimate knowledge of the problems of various specialties has 
to be left chiefly to the graduate period. That is why the year’s internship has 
pecome practically countrywide, and residences in medicine, surgery, and the 
other specialties have been increasing in length. None of us would argue that the 
recent graduate of medical school has been trained so that he is prepared to 
treat in the most effective manner the ordinary accidental wound, the common 
fractures, to say nothing of the severely injured person or the multiple-injury 
case. 

Traumatic surgery should not be a specialty in medical school, with a chair, 
since it cuts across all fields in the same way cancer does. No one can know all 
fields as related to traumatic surgery, but someone needs to direct the teaching 
of the subject and make certain that all departments introduce the student to it. 
| hope that someday the medical schools will have coordinators for the teaching 
of traumatie surgery, much as now exist in most medical schools in the field of 
cancer. The latter are supported by the United States Public Health Service. 

Today in many undergraduate departments mention of the traumatic phase 
in any specialty is a hit-or-miss proposition according to the interest of the 
professor planning the course or the instructors carrying it out. It is not a 
question of more time being allotted to trauma, We will all grant that the 
problems introduced by trauma should be mentioned in each specialty. Whatever 
time is given to them should be spent conscientiously on instilling principles of 
basic continuing value, not on the gadget, for instance, that the instructor is par- 
ticularly interested in. 

At present, however, we have no right to expect the first-year intern or the 
junior resident to know how to treat practically the simplest case of injury. 
Yet one of his early assignments will probably be the emergency room. Here 
he frequently has to work out his own salvation. He may come to depend on 
a charge nurse or an orderly with long service, but you are more likely, if he is 
conscientious, to find him thumbing a book in the hospital library in the middle 
of the night to try to find the details of how to reduce and immobilize a Colles’ 
fracture. Of course he can call the resident but in many instances he soon learns 
that this interferes with the orderly carrying on of the heavy operating program 
of interval cases the following day and his call for help is not always graciously 
received. 

PATIENT’S FIRST IMPRESSIONS 


Many hospitals do not usually receive emergency ambulance patients and in 
these the emergency room is still less well organized for the best care of the 
injured, who arrives by taxicab or walking. Further, this department is of 
great importance to the hospital from the public-relations viewpoint. As has 
been well stated by Lindquist,‘ “Good emergency care equals good public rela- 
tions.” Any type of person may sustain an injury and come to the emergency 
room. The first impression made on him as to promptness, organization, human 
kindness, and effective treatment may well remain his lasting impression of that 
particular institution for the rest of his life. Trained men are needed here at 
least equally as much as we need a good second assistant in the operating room 
While a patient is under anesthesia. The most finely equipped emergency depart- 
ment does not mean much to the injured person if the doctor and nurse have 
little skill and experience. In addition all personnel in the emergency depart- 


ment at all hours must develop team work which will not break down under 
S(TeSs, 





‘Lindquist, Charles A., Hospital Facilities Required for Emergency Care, Bulletin. of 
the American College of Surgeons, 1953, 38: 378. 
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If a person is brought in on a stretcher he should be placed on an examining 
table from which he does not need to be removed until he is placed on the Op- 
erating table or in his hospital bed. Nothing can be worse for the patient already 
in shock or in impending shock than being moved, however carefully or carelessly 
from examining table to stretcher to X-ray table to stretcher to examining table 
to stretcher to operating table or ward bed. At a reasonable cost tables are 
available which are substantial for small operating procedures, light enough to 
be moved readily, convenient for an X-ray machine, and fitted with standards for 
intravenous fluids. 

X-ray and laboratory service must be available around the clock and obtainable 
promptly. An emergency ward should be set up in the same area where the 
serious case can be attended for 24 hours if required before his condition reaches 
a stage where an indicated procedure can be performed or where he will be safe 
with ordinary floor nursing. Competent, sympathetic clerical assistance is also 
required to obtain correct data, personal and concerning the accident, since lega| 
aspect may arise in any case, 


WHO SHOULD BE RESPONSIBLE? 


All of this requires coordinated teamwork and an experienced field captain, no 
matter who the coach on the sidelines may be. Who is the captain at 3 in the 
morning in your hospital emergency room? Iam coming to believe that a member 
of the attending surgical staff, not on duty inside the hospital for that period, 
should probably be in general charge of the emergency department. A resident 
with experience should be in immediate command. This should be a full-time 
position with an emergency service of any size, with more professional personnel 
as required. In many situations a resident will gain more in diagnostic acute- 
ness, surgical judgment, and even in technical procedures which will be of value 
to him later in practice than he does in much of his ward and operating room 
experience. Emergency room lacks the glamor of the operating room, but is 
really the school of hard knocks. The toll of deaths from accident is by no means 
all at the site of their occurrence. I have been uruble to find any estimate of the 
proportion occurring immediately and later. But you and I know that many die 
after arrival in the hospital building. The weakest spot in the whole system of 
eare of accidents is in that uncertain period of time between arrival in the insti- 
tution and definitive care in the operating room or bed. We must accept more 
responsibility for what goes on in this twilight period, sometimes lasting several 
hours, if we hope to diminish the shocking death rate from our fashionable 
killer. 

Many hospital residencies do not include training in the surgery of trauma. 
Some hospitals do not accept accident cases either brought by ambulance or walk- 
ing into an emergency room. In many hospitals an X-ray diagnosis of fracture 
before admission automatically admits a patient to the orthopedic service, and 
the general surgical resident does not rotate through this service. This same 
resident will usually have to treat injuries on entering private practice and, in 
fact, make considerable of his living from them. He has a diploma of satisfactory 
accomplishment from your hospital on his office wall. You should see to it that 
this piece of paper means more than his ability to perform a competent subtotal 
gastrectomy, which he will rarely do. if at all, in his first few years out. Without 
your insistence, whether he enjoys it or not, that there shall be a requirement 
for him to be at least exposed to trauma for 3 to 6 months of his residency, you are 
placing him as a private practitioner of surgery in the same unfortunate position 
regarding the patient as was the intern we mentioned above who has to search 
out the method of treatment in a library book. 

Questions are always asked in the field of trauma in all examinations of the 
American Board of Surgery. This will continue to be true. It has been notorious 
for years that the applicants make their poorest record in the clinical field in 
attempting to discuss a traumatic problem. They can be grounded in this field 
only during their hospital residency. We are not playing fair with injured pa- 
tients if we fail to make experience in diagnosis and treatment of accidents 
available to all surgical residents. 

In caring for severely injured patients one person needs to be in general charge. 
This should be an experienced general surgeon. Suppose there is a fracture of 
the pelvis with possible intraabdominal injury admitted to the orthopedic service 
because of positive X-ray finding. The fracture per se will not kill the patient, 
but a ruptured bladder or ileum may well do so. I know no reason why the 
orthopedist cannot see the case in consultation on the surgical ward, with much 
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greater safety to the patient, than having the urologist or general surgeon called 
to the orthopedic ward at some time. In some institutions even cases with frac- 
tured ribs automatically go to the orthopedic wards. Can you agree that this is 
the place to treat a rapidly developing tension pneumothorax? In fractures of 
the lumbar vertebrae we see ruptures of the jejunum and kidney. Many of these 
patients after 24 or 48 hours with vertebral fracture will show only marked ab- 
dominal rigidity from retroperitoneal hematoma. What can the general surgeon 
judge about them if seen in consultation first on the second day? Where frac- 
tures are sent automatically to the orthopedic service, I believe this policy should 
be limited to fractures of the extremities only and, further, where the injury 
has been such that there is no likelihood of a multiple injury involving also head 
ortrunk. Other cases should go to general surgery for the acute period at least. 
This includes all fractures of the pelvis and lumbar spine. 

Much remains to be done in postgraduate education. Many of our young 
surgeons seek help as soon as they find that the public asks them to treat injuries 
about as frequently as all other conditions combined. The program of every 
general surgical meeting should include one or more papers on trauma. One 
meeting a year of all county and similar medical societies should be devoted to 
the problems of injury. More university sponsored postgraduate courses in this 
field are required. The regional committees of the committee on trauma of the 
American College of Surgeons have accomplished considerable in this respect, but 
many parts of the country have not been affected as yet. Your personal enthusi- 
astic support is needed. 

The 9,600,000 persons injured in 1953 might have died as a result of their 
injuries. Of the 95,000 accidental deaths all were not necessary if known 
methods of treatment had been skillfully and promptly applied in order of im- 
portance. To accomplish this more attention is required to obtain more wide- 
spread trained first-aid care by laymen, introduction to the basic principles of 
treatment of the injured in all clinical departments of our medical schools, a 
thorough overhauling of the present concept of the importance of the emergency 
room in hospital care, adequate teaching in this field of all interns and residents 
as a professional responsibility in all hospitals, proper triage planning so that 
the multiple-injury case will receive treatment for first things first, continued 
professional education to the end of a useful life. We must take seriously the 
education of interns and residents in trauma since the life you save thereby may 
be your own. In the future, as in the past, the surgery of trauma will always 
be with us. 


How to prevent injuries in auto accidents 


The prevention of injuries in automobile accidents was one of the many con- 
structive subjects presented at the 1954 clinical congress. Held on November 
16 as part of the symposium on trauma, this panel was launched by Col. Don 
§. Wenger, of the Air Force Medical Corps, Washington, when he said “One out 
of every six * * * will be the victim of a serious automobile accident. An 
American is injured every 24 seconds and 1 killed every 14 minutes in a traffic 
accident.” 

Likening a car to “a snarling monster with dashboard projections and glass 
ready to tear your body, the windshield and rear view mirror waiting to dash 
out your brains, and the stuff on the shelf back of the rear seat to assault you,” 
Colonel Wenger observed that in the automobile accidents which killed almost 
40,000 Americans in 1953, “the forces involved were within the physiologic 
limits of the body’s ability to withstand them without injury * * *. One out 
of ten fatalities occurs because doors pop open and the victim is thrown out of 
the car.” 

Recent Air Force experiments, continued the colonel, show the human body 
capable of withstanding decelerative force upwards of 50 G’s, provided the force 
is applied over a large surface of the body and not concentrated on a small 
area. He likened it to falling flat on ones back on a mattress as compared to 
being hit in the head by the corner of a brick. 

To cope with the decelerative forces, almost always the cause of accidents, 
Colonel Wenger recommended a safety belt or, better still, a restraining harness, 
and rearward seating. 

Dr. Horace E. Campbell, Denver, speaking at the same panel, attributed the 
greater part of the loss of life from accidents in the United States in the last 
50 years to the fact that motorcars are not designed for rapid deceleration. 
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Urging that manufacturers design and construct cars primarily with safety jy 
mind, Dr. Campbell recommended among other items retractable seat belts, tops 
of cars as strong as the frames, doors which would not open at the slighteg 
impact. 

Pinpointing not only the causes of car accidents but also those accidents mog 
frequently repeated, Sgt. Elmer C. Paul, Indianapolis, supervisor of the auto 
crash injury research section, Indiana State police, said that his group hopes to 
secure data which will determine what “factors of or in the vehicle, or occupant, 
contribute to the cause of injury or death, which, if removed, improved or Sup- 
plemented, could reduce the severity of injury.” On these data the engineer 
can base changes to promote safety in automobile design. Sergeant Paul pointeq 
out that the “medical profession can greatly aid in attaining this objective by 
furnishing * * * valid medical data, namely the extent of the accident jp. 
jury” * * * and “by expounding vehicular accident injury potential and means 
to alleviate it.” 

Since beginning their specialized fatal traffic accident investigation program 
6 years ago and keeping careful records, Hoosier policemen find that the number 
of times a vehicle door opens and permits forceful ejection of an occupant is one 
of the most important factors. This often occurs in relatively low speed impacts, 
They find also that skull injuries account for about 50 percent of deaths, with 
chest injuries running in second place, accounting for 25 percent of the total. 

Cornell University’s transportation safety research field experiments were 
featured in a motion picture so new that it was a late but notable addition to 
this session on prevention of injuries. This is a 27-minute black and white 
film produced for the CBS television program The Search. Now available on a 
loan basis from CBS, 485 Madison Avenue, New York, the film, made at many 
Cornell research points around the country, and in cooperation with leaders in 
the automotive industry, shows how the study has already paid off in practical 
lessons learned. 


{From Bulletin of the American College of Surgeons, July-August 1955] 


TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN EMERGENCY RooM MANAGEMENT’ 


John L. Grout, M. D., F. A. C. S., Berwyn, Ill., member of staff, MacNeal Memorial 
Hospital, and Louis A. Holub, M. D., Berwyn, Ill., director, emergency service, 
MacNeal Memorial Hospital 


While admittedly, some of it was “learned in reverse” or the hard way, and 
may not be erudite or scientific, the practical and ordinary experience we have 
acquired through the years at the MacNeal Hospital engages the problem of 
emergency room management at the grassroots level. 

Our experience stems from a busy emergency service of from 900 to 1,400 
eases a month. General practitioners form a large part of our emergency staff; 
but a lot of the problems are 31 percent medical; 16 percent pediatric, i. e., con- 
vulsions; and eye, ear, nose, and throat—nosebleeds and foreign bodies in the 
eye. Like any hospital we have had some brilliant victories and have seen some 
stupid blunders, but for the most part the quality of the work has reached a high 
plane because we have thought the problem out realistically, done something 
about it, and spent some money on good equipment. In discussing this problem 
we are taking up the location of the emergency room, personnel, equipment, and 
general conduct of the service. 


BE ACCESSIBLE 


Location is important. To permit the ambulance to get to the emergency room 
requires clean, unhampered access to the entryway, unimpeded by parked service 
vehicles or cars. A ramp on which the ambulance can back in is preferable, and 
space for two ambulances to back in at one time is desirable. A ramp, not stairs 
or steps, is desirable for walking patients. 

Elevators are a serious handicap and should be eliminated completely insofar 
as they are in the path to the emergency room. 


1 Presented at the March 24, 1955, meeting of the Metropolitan Chicago Chapter, Amer 
fean College of Surgeons. 
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Marked well and never locked, the doors to this room should be wide, the type 
which can be kept in open position. The sign on these doors must be illuminated 
night. 
oro conserve strength and time, it is desirable that the “carry,” or distance to 
the tables be in a straight line of less than 20 feet. This also eliminates damage 
to walls and equipment by the stretcher bearers. 
To save time, error and waiting to get reports, the emergency room ought to be 
adjacent to the X-ray department, preferably within speaking distance. 


WHO DOES WHAT 


One man, designated as chief of the emergency service, is to have complete 
charge; he is responsible for the whole conduct of this important department. He 
has a thankless and tremendous responsibility, but we feel this is the only way to 
conduct the service. 

Physicans attached to the emergency room definitely should be men under 40 
years of age. While they are invaluable as consultants, older men don’t seem 
to respond so well to this type of work. Their zest for it is gone and, in general, 
when called they give this reply: ‘I’ll see him in the morning.” Such an attitude 
is of course entirely wrong. 

One week at a time should be the standard assignment for physicans on the 
emergency-room service, and they should be imbued with a real and definite un- 
derstanding about their responsibilities. 

A roster of the men on call, and first and second alternates, is to be posted not 
only in the emergency room itself but also at the switchboard, in the doctors’ 
room and the administrator’s office. The man on call should not delegate his 
calls to anyone else; but, if he doesn’t respond, automatically the second person 
is to be called. 

The nurse at this station plays an important role in emergency care. Prefer- 
ably young and experienced, she should be stationed in the emergency room perma- 
nently, for rotation of nurses or changes always results in delay, oversights, and 
occasionally in real trouble. Never may the nurse leave the room and take the 
keys. It is her duty to know where everything is, and see that all equipment is 
in topnoteh order. To find a nurse with the personality and ability to cope with 
emergency-room service takes time ; when one is found, she must be retained. 

A nurse must be on duty at this station around the clock. If there are slack 
hours, she can do other chores, provided she does them in the emergency room. 

An orthopedic orderly is an invaluable assistant. He keeps the splints, and 
helps with the casts and lifting patients. This orderly can also apply Buck’s 
extensions and set up Balkan frames. At MacNeal Hospital we have kept an 
orthopedic orderly on the daytime shift for about 6 years and have never re- 
gretted it. 

If the makeup of the house staff permits, an intern or resident assigned to 
the emergency service for a month proves helpful. This may be coordinated with 
the X-ray department. There is a vast knowledge to be gained in this manner. 
For a man going into general practice it is particularly valuable. 

An X-ray technician should be available on short notice. This is particularly 
true at night, for X-rays, especially of the skull and neck, taken by interns 
are almost always valueless. 


THE PROPER TOOLS 


For equipment, stainless steel is the material of choice; it not only looks well, 
but it is easy to keep clean and doesn’t chip when bumped by stretchers. The 
practice of having the janitor touch up the old cabinets and night tables and shov- 
ing them off on the emergency room for their last days, is not not good for 
public relations. 

We find it almost mandatory to have this room set up in duplicate, or even 
triplicate, for frequently 2 or more people are brought in from 1 accident. 
With two of everything such as portable lamps, scrub sinks, complete sets of 
instruments, both cases receive attention at once. 

Oxygen “cascades,” or piped-in oxygen, may prove lifesaving, in that they ob- 
viate such errors as hooking up an empty tank. While better than nothing, tanks 
do get in the way, and sometimes by mistake full ones are return to the sup- 
= = that oxygen can be started immediately masks should be neatly kept 

ne drawer, 
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Curtains hung from the ceiling should be used to screen the examining taba 
Screens are in the way and are easily kicked over. ‘ 

Instruments must be new; they should certainly not be those which Surgery 
has discarded. They must be fine, small, and delicate; and in oversupply 
Scissors are to be sharpened frequently. Suture material must be fine, prefer. 
ably, 000, 0000, and 00000; this makes for better work. Work instruments 
are to be replaced as soon as possible. 

Splints, plaster, sterile padding, ace bandages, and stockinette are to be 
stored in marked, handy cabinets. Vaseline gauze of 10-inch width must be on 
hand in superabundance. It is folly to try to use the small strips for large 
burned areas. ; 

An eye, ear, nose, and throat chair, together with a completely equipped cabj. 
net, has proved to be of enormous value in our experience. 

A small refrigerator in the emergency room is a step saver. This container 
for antitoxins and antibiotics saves endless trips to the pharmacy—trips which 
may be the cause of omitting a needed injection. 

Antidotes and stimulants should be kept in the emergency room, and not 
in the pharmacy. Kept here, they are always available and at once. It is wise 
to keep a chart on the inner door of the cabinet and have personnel study it every 
3 months. 

An obstetrical kit should be kept ready in a cabinet, for this will be used many 
times when patients deliver in cars or ambulances. R 

Finally, an emergency room equipped with aid conditioning will do more and 


better work. 
WHAT TO DO 


First, routinize the giving of tetanus antitoxin, reporting dog bites, and other 
matters. 

Never request money or even discuss it. Not even the usual “Do you have 
Blue Cross?” is permissible. Under the circumstances, the subject of money 
stirs up resentment in a patient, who probably is a stranger to the hospital; and 
even if he is indigent, he isn’t turned away. Our losses over a period of years 
have been under 2 percent, which is inconsequentional when one considers the 
whole picture, particularly the adverse reaction of the public should someone 
be transferred or turned away. 

Newspaper reporters are to be allowed to come into the hall only. They are to 
be courteously received, as they can give you bad publicity ; but they are reason- 
able, for the most part. 

Relatives and friends are to be kept outside the emergency room, as they im- 
pede work, and there may be a second case. However, when X-ray pictures 
are ready, show them to the patient’s family. 

Under no circumstances is a case dead on arrival to be brought inside of the 
emergency room. With dignity and certainty this person is to be pronounced 
dead outside and the body taken at once to the undertaker. A body brought 
into the hospital impedes attention to the quick and creates a tremendous amount 
of work for the staff. 

A tactful gesture is to allow the family doctor to come in, and it is good 
practice to call him in the presence of the family. Probably, however, he won't 


come, 
INEBRIATED AND CONFUSED PATIENTS 


Drunks and mentally confused patients require a special kind of attention. 
We never argue with patients in either category. It is always better to work as 
quietly as possible and avoid excessive conversation. Whenever possible, ex- 
amine the drunk carefully and, if there is any doubt, admit him. At our hos 
pital, when a patient comes in drunk more than two times, he is not admitted. 
The drunk is not only a vexing problem but a big liability. We have, for ex 
ample, had a whole floor disturbed all night long by a drunk. However, both 
those who have had too much to drink and those who are mentally confused 
may be critically injured, and either state makes diagnosis impossible. 

If a patient requests transfer to another hospital, this should be allowed, pro- 
vided he is up to the move. Frequently when this request is granted, the patie 
won't go. 

Relations with the police and ambulance men are another facet of the emer 
gency room setup. We endeavor to provide them with good service so that they 
can “get back on the street.” So that they can report to headquarters, a wall 
telephone should be installed in the hallway. Then they don’t have to look 
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around for a phone booth or use the emergency room phone, and confusion 1s 

lessened. These men have little enough fun on their jobs and are appreciative 
y of courtesies shown them. Incidentally, good will toward the hospital is fur- 
y thered by kindnesses shown these people. Food and coffee are a help to them, 
: especially at night. 


HOSPITAL SUPPLIES LINEN FOR LITTERS 


It is also a good practice to change the sheets and pillow cases on the stretch- 
ers used by ambulance personnel to transport the ill and injured. This assures 
that the next patient is carried on a clean litter. In our experience the station 
house or the city never provides for clean linen, and the hospital is the logical 
source for such. 

Accident investigator or “runners” are, insofar as possible, to be kept out of 
b the emergency room, 

Anesthetists must be readily available. However, great caution must be ex- 
ercised with regard to general anesthesia in patients who have eaten recently. 
Lives are lost in all hospitals by this unhappy combination of events, and this 
jreumstance is never discussed, or even mentioned. 

It can be observed here that we find face wounds are best treated by plastic 
surgeons, tendon lacerations by surgeons. 

It goes without saying that after each emergency the room is to be cleaned 
i immediately and rapidly, for the next case may be en route. A charwoman 
should be available at all hours. 

A monthly check is to be kept on the 24- to 48-hour mortality, and obviously the 
staff is to be constantly on the watch for ways to keep it down. 





From Bulletin of the American College of Surgeons, November—December 1955] 
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1 Tue AUTOBILE ACCIDENT VICTIM AND SKELETAL INJURIES’ 
, Robert C. Robertson, M. D., F. A. C. 8., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
B 


The large number of motor accidents occurring on our highways constitute 
) a major national problem and a challenge to every citizen. It ig probable that 
the constantly increasing power beneath the hoods of our motor vehicles will 
further increase today’s toll. Because of the wide variety of injuries caused by 
these accidents, practically every member of our profession, be he internist or 
surgeon, is called upon to assume responsibility for or assist in the management 
of the automobile accident victim. 
Upon the patient’s arrival at the hospital where definitive treatment will be 
given, his emergency needs must be evaluated. First consideration is given to 
, measures necessary to save life; second, to preparation for indicated surgery ; 
and third, to the necessary surgical procedures in logical sequence. The follow- 
ing priorities have proved helpful: 

1, Establishment and maintenance of an adequate airway by means of 
face-down position, by suction, or occasionally by tracheotomy; and the 
administration of oxygen until cyanosis disappears and until the pulse rate 
falls below 120. 

2. Control of visible hemorrhage preferably by pressure dressing ; by liga- 
tion or clamping of major bleeding bessels or, if necessary, by use of the 
tourniquet, 

3. Closure of sucking wounds of the chest by pressure dressings. 

4. Control of pain, in the absence of severe head wounds or depressed 
respiration, by morphine grains 4% given intravenously. 

5. Treatment of shock by conservation of body heat, elevation of the foot 
of the litter about 12 inches, and by restoration of blood volume, In emer- 
gency, universal blood donor, plasma or plasma expander such as dextran 
may be given. Typed and cross-matched whole blood is preferred, and is 
given in the ratio of about 3 pints of blood to 1 of plasma until systolic 
pressure is maintained at 100 mm. hg., the pulse is regular and decreasing 
in rate, the patient is warm, and the mucous membranes are a good color. 





*Presented at the American College of Surgeons’ Nashville, Tenn., sectional meeting, 
wt 1955, as part of the Symposium of Management of 


the Automobile Accident 
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If the blood pressure remains critically low after intravenous administrg. 
tion of whole blood, intra-arterial transfusion may be tried. 

6. General systemic examination, including search for ruptured viscera 
and for invisible hemorrhage into chest, adbodmen and extremities; ang 
evaluation of the various injuries with establishment of priorities for their 
respective treatment. Repeated examination and evaluation during regyg¢j. 
tation is essential. 

7. Splinting of fractures, avoiding the use of constricting anklets or 
wristlets. 

8. Antibiotics given intravenously in all cases of compound fractures, 
wounds involving joints or body cavities, or extensive soft tissue wounds, 

9. Tetanus antitoxin following skin test, or toxoid, as indicated. 

10. Accurate records, recording time and dosage of all treatments, particn. 
larly the time of application and removal of tourniquets. 

Resuscitation adequate for definitive surgery may be difficult to evaluate. 
Artz recommends a tilt test elevating the head upward at an angle of 30°, [If 
in this position the blood pressure falls and rapid deterioration occurs, further 
restoration of blood volume is indicated. 

Definitive surgical treatment should be deferred until resuscitation is com. 
plete. In patients presenting one or more compound fractures, care must be 
taken that more urgent injuries are not overlooked. The fractures are more 
spectacular, but are far less lethal than ruptured viscera or hidden hemorrhage, 
Hemorrhage, sucking wounds of the chest, cerebral and facial injuries with 
respiratory embarrassment, tension pneumothorax and visceral rupture must 
be adequately corrected before definitive fracture treatment is initiated. Com- 
pound fractures and wounds involving joints are emergencies of relatively low 
priority in the patient with other serious injuries, and can frequently be best 
managed by a fracture team working with a general surgical team who give 
definitive treatment to surgical emergencies of higher priority. 

X-rays are normally deferred until resuscitation is complete and fracture 
treatment is contemplated, but must be obtained before reduction is attempted. 

Management of fractures and joint injuries in a patient with multiple skeletal 
injuries requires that definite pirorities of treatment be established. The fol- 
lowing is normally employed : 

. Fractures with major vascular injury. 
. Dislocation of major joints. 

. Compound fractures. 

. Wounds involving joints. 

. Simple fractures involving joints. 

6. Simple fractures without vascular or joint complications. 

Fractures with major vascular injuries, such as fracture of the femur with 
damage to femoral artery or fracture of the pelvis with damage to iliac artery, 
are not common. When such injuries do occur, however, symptoms of major 
hemorrhage should be early apparent with evidence of bleeding into the extremity 
or the abdomen. Failure to check hemorrhage by prompt surgical intervention 
constitutes a serious threat to life. 

Dislocations of major joints can usually be reduced by closed methods. Until 
reduced, the dislocation itself will precipitate or continue shock, and may result 
in severe vascular or nerve damage. 


TREATMENT OF OPEN FRACTURES 


The treatment of open fractures varies widely, and the methods employed 
must be selected in accordance with the needs of the case at hand. Débride- 
ment is a standard attempt to convert by mechanical means a contaminated, 
devitalized wound into a clean wound with good vascular supply. Dependable 
retraction and good lighting are essential. An operating table suitable for appli- 
cation of the planned fixation device is employed, and positioning of the patient 
is such as to facilitate surgical management of the wound. During preparation 
of the skin of the surrounding area, the wound is covered by a sterile dressing. 
Antiseptics are not used in the wound. The size of the skin wound is a poor 
index of the underlying bone and soft-tissue damage. The wound is incised 
widely, normally in the longitudinal axis of the extremity, and only the devital- 
ized portions of the skin margin are excised. Fat which is grossly contaminated 
or devitalized is removed. The deep fascia is longitudinally incised, and lacer- 
ated and contaminated portions trimmed away. In severely traumatized wounds 
of muscular areas, such as the thigh, the fascia is often additionally incised 
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transversely in order to obtain access to the wound and to permit postoperative 
swelling of the underlying traumatized muscle. All severely lacerated, contami- 
nated, or obviously devitalized muscle is excised until the surgeon encounters 
muscle which bleeds and contracts on gentle pinching. Foreign material is 
removed and bone fragments with ground-in contamination are removed in part 
or in toto, but an attempt is made to save all other bone fragments, including 
many Which are completely devoid of soft-tissue attachment. 

The repair of severed or severely traumatized nerves and tendons is decided 
after individual evaluation. If contamination is slight and severance is of a 
clearly incised type, suture may frequently be done, but in grossly lacerated and 
contaminated nerve and tendon, suture at the time of débridement is rarely 
indicated. Following cleansing by excision, the wound is lavaged with normal 
saline from its depths. and additional traumatized soft tissue disclosed by the 
lavage is removed. If a tourniquet was employed during débridement, it is now 
loosened and the wound inspected for bleeding vessels, which are ligated. Cul- 
ture of the wound is then taken for aerobic and anaerobic culture and for anti- 
piotic sensitivity tests. 

In selected cases, particularly in fractures involving joints, internal fixation 
by means of screws, wire pins or intramedullary nails may be employed if reduc- 
and fixation cannot be maintained by other methods. Conditions favorable for 
internal fixation are when (1) the wound appears to be relatively uncontami- 
nated, (2) thorough débridement has been obtained, (3) the time lag does not 
exceed 12 hours, (4) antibiotic was given shortly following injury. Internal 
fixation should be employed only after thoughtful consideration of the advantages 
versus the dangers in each specific case, and only by those experienced in fracture 
management. In many open fractures, it is wiser to apply traction following 
débridement, and to reserve internal fixaation, if indicated, for a later date after 
the soft tissue wound has healed. 

The question of primary closure versus open wound treatment is likewise 
decided in each individual case by the above criteria. An excellent rule to apply 
in considering the questions of internal fixation and primary closure is, “if in 
doubt, don’t.” If the wound is left open, vaseline gauze or dry gauze is placed 
loosely in the bottom of the wound and a pressure dressing with external fixation 
applied. 

The goal in the treatment of wounds involving joints is the prevention of infec- 
tious arthritis. Débridement, removal of foreign bodies and detached bone frag- 
ments, lavage, repair of ligaments when practical, closure of the synovia, and such 
reconstruction of the joint capsule as is feasible are performed. After the sy- 
novia has been closed, penicillin or other antibiotic in saline is injected into the 
joint. The question of primary closure of overlying soft tissues versus open 
wound treatment is decided as previously mentioned. While antibiotics have 
given a much wider safety margin for internal fixation and for primary closure 
of open fractures and joint wounds, they must be considered a substitute for 
painstaking débridement or for gentleness in handling tissues. 

In treating open fractures and wounds involving joints by open wound methods, 
delayed closure will do much to prevent secondary infection and to hosten healing 
with minimal scarring. Closure is usually performed on the fourth to seventh 
postoperative day if the wound shows no evidence of invasive infection, and in the 
absence of clinical evidence of systemic infection. If closure does not appear 
warranted at that time, it is delayed a few days, while if severe infections is 
present, healing of the wound by granulation with or without subsequent skin 
grafting will occasionally be necessary. In the event that large soft tissue de- 
fects prevent early secondary closure, the area may first be sealed by split skin 
grafts, and soft tissue coverage added lated by plastic methods. 

In fractures involving joints, exact reduction is essential for good function. 
The use of internal fixation by means of screws, bolts, wire pins, or encircling 
wire loops is frequently indicated and the method is selected in accord with the 
needs of the specific fracture and the experience of the surgeon. 

Postoperative management will vary with the nature of the fracture and asso- 
ciated injuries. The extremity is elevated, and the distal parts not included in 
cast carefully observed for sensation, active movement and capillary circulation. 
Ice bags at the operative site are usually of value in reducing swelling and local 
pain. Antibiotics are given empirically until culture and antibiotic sensitivity 
reports are received, following which the indicated antibiotic is selected. Shock 
must be anticipated and additional blood replacement is usually necessary in the 
Seriously injured patient. If circulatory obstruction occurs within the extremity, 
the cast is split throughout its length to the skin, spread slightly, and the part 
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carefully and repeatedly observed. When pyrexia develops, the wound is jp. 
spected and the indicated corrective measures taken. If systemic or local eyj. 
dence of infection does not develop, the wound is not inspected until secondary 
closure is planned, removal of sutures is desired or change of cast or splint js 
indicated. 

Reduction of simple fractures in a seriously injured patient is usually deferreg 
until the general condition has stabilized, and immediate treatment restricted to 
alining the extremity and applying external fixation by means of skin or skeleta] 
traction, cast or splint. 

Fracture surgery is planned to restore the best possible function in the shortest 
possible time. Each case presents a new challenge to determine the best method 
of treating that particular patient with that specific fracture. In selecting the 
method best suited to the case at hand, consideration is given to the general condi- 
tion of the patient, his age, sex, the time elapsed since injury, treatment previously 
given, associated injuries and diseases, occupation and economic status. Fayor- 
able fracture healing requires good circulation, and open reduction cannot be per- 
formed without impairing circulation at the fracture site. For this reason, it js 
strongly felt that reduction by closed methods should be employed whenever prac. 
tical, and open methods of treatment reserved for those cases which are not ex- 
pected to respond equally well to closed procedures. 


SOME SPECIFIC FRACTURES CONSIDERED 


Compression fractures of the vertebral bodies can be reduced only by hyper- 
extension, which applies traction by means of the anterior spinal ligament. Frac. 
ture of the proximal nine dorsal vertebra cannot be so reduced because the ribs 
and intercostal muscles prevent direct traction on the anterior spinal ligament in 
this area. In reducing cervical fractures, care must be taken to maintain hyper- 
extension for very brief intervals, as swallowing is impossible with the neck in 
this position. For this reason, reduction of cervical fractures without the use of 
general anesthesia is preferred, as this permits release of hyperextension and the 
test of swallowing before applying the cast. In fractures of the lumbar spine, 
extension is applied gradually over a period of several days, otherwise paralytic 
ileus is a likely complication. 

Unilateral or bilateral dislocation of the cervical spine can usually be reduced 
by traction and manipulation; but at dorsal or lumber levels open methods are 
necessary. If evidence of cord damage accompanies spine fracture or dislocation 
one must early decide upon the question of laminectomy. On the value of this 
cperation opinion is divided, the majority feeling that it is rarely of benefit if the 
spinal cord is damaged. 

In pelvic fractures the possibility of bladder, urethral and vascular injury 
must be considered and if any of these complications are found, definitive methods 
for their repair be immediately taken. Following correction of these complica- 
tions, definitive treatment of the practured pelvis is instituted. In many simple 
fractures with mild or moderate displacement, no treatment other than bed rest 
with or without a pelvic binder is required. Unilateral or bilateral lower ex- 
tremity traction is frequently used, particularly when there is intrapelvic pro- 
trusion of the femoral head. Dislocation of the hip with fracture of the rim 
of the acetabulum requires open reduction and internal fixation of the acetabular 
rim if the fragment is large; otherwise, closed methods are employed following 
reduction of the dislocation. With few exceptions, fractures of the neck and 
trochanteric regions of the femur are best treated by nailing; while in many frac- 
tures of the middle three-fourths of the shaft of the femur, and of one or both 
bones of forearm with displacement of fragments, intramedullary fixation is the 
treatment of choice. In oblique fractures of the shaft of the tibia with displace- 
ment, open reduction and screw fixation is favored. 

Humeral fractures occurring in the middle two-thirds of the shaft are usually 
well managed by hanging cast, but this is not suitable in fractures of the humeral 
neck or supracondylar regions. 

Fractures involving the bones of the hand and foot must be accurately reduced 
if good function is to be obtained and pin fixation or skeletal traction is frequently 
employed. 

Postoperative management is as important as reduction of the fracture or dis- 
location, and at times is of even greater importance if unhappy local or systemic 
complications are to be minimized. In postoperative care the motto “Immobilize 
the fracture, mobilize all other parts” can well be adopted. At the earliest pos 
sible moment hourly active exercise of all uninvolved joints are initiated and con- 
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tinued until maximal function has been regained. Particular stress is placed on 
ped exercises aS a means of preserving muscle tone and joint motion and decreas- 
ing cardiovascular-pulmonary complications, These exercises include deep 
breathing, active motion of all uninvolved joints to the limits of flexion and exten- 
sion by “pull-ups” on trapeze, “bicycle riding,” etc. Use of the wheel chair with 
patient rolling himself and crutch walking with partial weight bearing in the case 
of lower extremity injuries begin as soon as practical. After fixation has been 
removed from the lower extremity an elastic bandage to be worn during early 
weight bearing, and suitable active exercises at specific intervals are initiated. 
Resistive exercises using heavy weights several times daily are of great value to 
restoring muscle size and power. Throughout the period of reconditioning the 
patient must realize that there is no substitute for active muscle contraction and 
active joint motion, and that formal physical therapy and occupational therapy 
are of value only insofar as they can help him help himself. 

The surgeon’s obligation just begins when he reduces the fractures ; it ends only 
when maximal function has been regained. 
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Mr. Roserts. Now, I think some of the material may be a little bit 
lengthy for the record, and if you will just let us make those available 
to the staff of the committee. Now, this article, however, I think can 
be incorporated, if there is no objection. 

_Dr. Hawtey. You can use these any way you want to, but I would 
like to again emphasize that many people are more seriously damaged 
by the first aid that is given them than actually by the accident in their 
movement. That is particularly of fractures. That is a very impor- 
tant part. Not all police departments are well trained. The Chicago 
Police Department is not, and the Fire Department here is excellent, 
but there is a sort of a jurisdictional rivalry as to who gets to an acci- 
dent first, between the police and the fire department. 

Che fire department ambulances here are very well operated, and 
the police department I cannot hand anything to. To show what can 
be done, Dr. Curry in Flint tells me that every ambulance driver must 
be licensed by the city, and he must pass an examination by our local 
committee on trauma there before he can get his license. Every hospi- 
tal emergency room in the city keeps a record of the condition of in- 
as brought in by various ambulances, and if it is shown that an am-~ 
bulance crew is bringing injured in in bad condition, it is looked into 
Immediately, and they have a wonderful system there in Flint, Mich. 
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Mr. Scurenck. Mr. Chairman, may I just interrupt. I would like to 
suggest that these books be referred to in the record by some brief 
statement as to their contents and purpose. If they are too voluminous 
to include the entire book in the record that might be done so that the 
books themselves will be available in the files. 

Mr. Ropserrs. I think that that is a fine suggestion, Congressman, 
and if Dr. Mason and Dr. Hawley would like to identify these exhibits 
with a brief reference as to what they contain, I think that would be a 
fine way to do it. 

Dr. Hawtry. Dr. Mason will be glad to do that. 

Dr. Mason. We can do that before we leave here this morning, Mr, 
Chairman. 

Mr. Roserts. You can do it now, or you can simply inform Mr, Cun- 
ningham by letter and by reference to the bulletin and the date of the 
bulletin I suppose that would be the best way to identify it. 

Dr. Mason. We can do that, sir. I could have given you tear sheets, 
but I thought that the committee might like to see the educational 
house organ that we have that covers a whole host of areas in college 
projects and activities. 

Mr. Roserts. If there is no objection on the part of the subcommit- 
tee, we will handle it that way, because I would like for these things to 
be preserved and to be available to the staff and to the subcommittee. 

Dr. Mason. Automobile injuries have loomed so large on the hori- 
zon that a subcommittee on traffic injury prevention was appointed 
in 1955, headed by Dr. Frank H. Mayfield, professor of neurosurgery, 
University of Cincinnati Medical School. As mentioned earlier, Dr. 
Mayfield regretted that he could not be present because of a prior 
commitment in August to be in Europe on a consultant mission for 
the Surgeon General of the Army. 

That subcommittee has been quite active and it is the active operat- 
ing arm of the trauma committee in the area of automobile injuries. 

There are many facets to the traffic safety problem so that the com- 
mittee restricted itself to two broad areas. These are (1) medical 
care problems of the injured and (2) those features of automobile 
design which produce injury. The board of regents has affirmed 
the committee recommendations. In furtherance of college position, 
I read extracts from the 1955 resolution which I cited earlier. The 
committee has wisely refrained from advising engineers how to cor- 
rect design or to become involved in the speed-horsepower problem. 

That has been discussed from time to time and it was mentioned 
yesterday during the presentation of the National Safety Council. 

Other national agencies, the committee believes, must deal with 
broad organizational and the many educational features concerned 
with the solutions of the highway safety problem. We feel that there 
are certain medical features that we should assist in. I would like 
you to know that there is an informal, but tacit, agreement that the 
committee on traffic safety of the American Medical Association will 
deal with problems whose solutions may require legislation such as 
the medical aspect of driver licensing, medical tests, and physical 
examinations. ' 

The subcommittee on traffic injury prevention transmits the posi- 
tion and interest of the college to State and local committees on 
trauma, which are in position to act with State and local traffic-safety 
committees. 
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This bulletin, which you gentlemen have seen, is the medium by 
which we transmit data instructions and suggestions down to local 
and State committees, and to individual fellows. That is one of the 
reasons that I wanted you to see the type of document that we had. 

The committee maintains liaison with the National Safety Council, 
Cornell University medical school crash injury research project, the 
Automotive Safety Foundation, the President’s Committee for Traffic 
Safety and, as noted above, the American Medical Association. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee believes that the nationwide organ- 
ization and education of the public on matters of highway safety is a 
most essential and worthy effort, but one which will take time to ac- 
complish. Something positive must be done in the intervening months 
since thousands of persons will be killed and many tens of thousands 
will be maimed. This committee believes that positive steps may be 
taken because there are safety devices now available which if utilized 
by every motorist would dramatically reduce loss of life and the toll 
of injury on our highways. Some speaking authoritatively from the 
highest level could render service of untold value to the Nation if the 
actions listed below were wholeheartedly pressed. 

Mr. Scuenck. Could I interrupt there for just a moment? Since 
President Eisenhower has appointed this Traflic Safety Committee, a 
national committee, and there is so much interest in that President’s 
Committee, would you think that the President should make some 
such statement. 

Dr. Mason. We would be very happy if the President would make 
some such statement, and I would like to say that the Director has 
written a letter which embodied some of these comments to Admiral 
Miller, who is the Director of the President’s Committee. Perhaps 


you would like to say something about that, sir. 

Dr. Hawtzy. No, I do not know that we have any positive idea as 
to how these things should be done. That is rather within the scope 
of your committee. The President’s Committee held a series of sec- 
tional meetings, as you know. These were more or less exploratory 
and I should say, orienting typ s of meetings. 


Mr. Roserrs. You are speaking of the regional conferences? 

Dr. Hawtey. I do not think much more was accomplished by that 
series than obtaining interest in the problem, and we would hope that 
they would get down to real problems if and when they hold other 
meetings. I am not saying this critically, and I do not think more 
could have been accomplished, it was a very diverse group. I may 
say I think of all organizations, we probably had more representation 
in each of these regional conferences, and we had as many as 30 or 
40 fellows of the college at a single meeting. 

Mr. Scuenck. Thank you. 

Dr. Mason. The Committee urges that a strong campaign be 
launched to stimulate : 

(1) Motorists to obtain the full “safety package” now made avail- 
able by motor manufacturers when buying a new car. 

_ (2) Owners of older automobiles to install safety belts as a min- 
imum. 

(3) All motorists to utilize safety belts on every occasion that the 
automobile is driven. 

While it is not within college competence to develop legislation, the 
validity of minimal standards of performance for safety belts de- 
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veloped by the Civil Air Board is an essential standard to which 
manufacturers of these devices should be required to conform. 

I would like to stop just a moment to cite a report from one of these 
consumer research type groups. They tested some 29 safety belts by 
different manufacturers and there were 11 belts only that passed, 
In other words, there were some defects that occurred. They utilized 
the Civil Air Board standards and perhaps their method of approach 
might be open to some criticism by engineers, and I think that the 
Cornell crash injury and other agencies are probably going into that 
business of testing belts. 

I was reminded when I was in Canada this spring by a small edi- 
torial in the paper, what a dreadful thing it is to sell safety belts to 
people that the manufacturers have not tested to know whether they 
will really do what they are advertised they will do. I do not know 
how many of those are about, but that is a factor. We stress safety 
belts, ba they have to meet certain minimum standards as to their 
construction and as to the manner in which they are fastened to the 
automobile. 

Mr. Roperts. I might say there, Doctor, that we have in the Federal 
Government, I think, one of the best recognized agencies in the Bu- 
reau of Standards. Their work has been uniformly good over a long 

veriod of years. I think perhaps that if any agency could do a goo 
job of working out minimum standards, that agency could do it. 

Dr. Hawtey. I think that is right. 

Mr. Rozserts. Excuse me. 

Dr. Mason. The committee feels that all States and communities 
should require their police, firemen, and ambulance attendants to meet 
minimum standards 1n first aid to the injured and their transportation. 
Some of the States and cities have been carrying out this important 
training for a good many years and have likewise paid attention to 
properly equipping ambulances. 

The committee would welcome legislation which would require 
annual inspection of motorcars in all States and that safety belts be 
made a minimal requirement for safety stickers. It is to be noted 
that headlights, brakes, windshield wipers, and directional lights are 
required as safety measures to reduce and prevent accidents. In the 
same vein it seems but proper that devices to ameliorate injury or 
death of the driver and passengers such as the safety belt be made 
minimal mandatory equipment. 

I urge that the subcommittee give most thoughtful consideration 
to these recommendations. This concludes the formal presentation. 
My colleague, Dr. Hawley, and I shall be happy to answer questions. 
Again I thank you for the courtesy which has been extended to the 
American College of Surgeons. 

Mr. Roserts. Doctor, I want to say that I greatly es your 
appearance and your statement. Throughout this whole thing, this 
subcommittee has been aware of the intense interest of the medical 
profession in this question. While I know it is the sentiment of this 
subcommittee that we are undoubtedly going to be up against a great 
deal of frustration in trying to do something about this problem, 1t 
has always been very comforting to me to know that I had the company 
of the medical profession. 

I think if there is one group in the country that has the complete 
confidence of the American people, it is you gentlemen who do % 
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much to relieve human suffering and to take care of these people who 
are victims of collisions. I know that is the sentiment of the sub- 
committee and I want to tell you that we deeply appreciate your work, 
and Dr. Hawley’s work, and Dr. Griswold and Dr. Woodward and 
many other members of your fine profession. 

They have shown such an intense interest in this work and we appre- 
ciate it. I want to say this, too, that I think you gentlemen have been 
completely honest, and that you have not pulled any punches in the 
position that you have taken. You have put human welfare above 
any financial or economic considerations. I think that is the way it 
has to be. 

Are there any questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say “ditto” to your com- 
plimentary remarks concerning the medical profession and, of course, 
the American College of Surgeons. I hope that there will not be 
any slowdown in the work due to any kickbacks that might come 
similar to those that you spoke of about General Motors. It would 
seem to me that if the American manufacturers of automobiles were 
interested in the safety of the occupants, which I think should be one 
of the primary concerns, the medical profession would be the very 
source of information they would want to go to because of the rela- 
tionship between the type of package the human being is in and what 
happens. 

f think this, that if this subcommittee has not done anything else, 
it has awakened the motor manufacturers to that situation and it will 
bring about a lot of good. 

Now, there is one question that I did want to ask about the safety 
belts. This has concerned me, You mentioned that there were a lot of 


them tested and only a few aE DEON et. That was the thing that was 


concerning me in this whole safety-belt situation because in some for- 
eign planes the safety belts are really no more than a psychological 
item. There is a little thin web thing and if you hit anything it would 
cut you in two. I noticed the ones being put into the automobiles that 
we have shown are heavy webbed, and they have that anchored to the 
frame. 

Dr. Mason. The CAB standards say that the minimum must be a 
20 “G” pull. 

Dr. ae I would like to make my previous comment about 
General Motors’ reaction a little more clear. I do not think for one 
minute that that is the position of the General Motors Corp. I think 
it is an individual reaction of one man there, and I think that he will 
be forced into line because the other manufacturers are going into 
It. 

Mr. Rozerts. I might say, too, Dr. Hawley, that I know you want 
to be fair to everybody, and I certainly want to be, but I will say 
that all of the manufacturers since we announced the formation of 
this committee have either by letter or personally called on members 
of the subcommittee or the staff and signified their intention to co- 
operate. 

Dr. Hawxey. I am sure that that is true. 

Mr. Ropers. I certainly want to believe that they do intend to co- 
operate. So far I think the American Motors Corp. demonstrated 
that they are intensely interested in this business of safety. I might 
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say that at their meeting in Burlington on the 8th, they had repre. 
sentatives from all of the other segments of the industry present, 
We will visit at Detroit the last week in this month to see what they 
are doing in trying to build some safety into cars. : 

Dr. Hawtey. Well, I drive a General Motors car, so that there js 
nothing personal in that. I think that you might be interested in this, 
and you spoke of frustrations that the trauma committee runs into, 
and I will give you this as an example: An attorney general of one of 
the States has ruled that the application of a splint to an injured 
person is medical practice, and it cannot be done by an ambulance 
driver. 

Now, it is things like that that we have to overcome if we are going 
to train policemen and firemen in the proper transportation of injured, 
The man on the scene has to put that splint on. 

Mr. Rogers. If they follow that out to its logical conclusion, there 
is no need to have these rescue squads or anything. 

Dr. Hawtey. But that is an example of some of the things that we 
have run in to. That is in our program of training ambulance 
crews. 

Mr. Rocers. Doctor, in connection with what Mr. Schenck asked 
when we first started here regarding trauma, am I correct in my 
conclusion or assumption, and T have always thought this, that when 


you talk about a defect in the human body that has a traumatic 
source, that means from some outside force. 

Dr. Hawtry. It is an injury produced by an outside force. 

Mr. Rocers. That is, the medical man is interested in the inside of 
the package, we will say, insofar as the car is concerned, because he 


gains experience I imagine in the way to treat quickly if he is familiar 
with the type of package, and with the previous experiences that have 
been gathered from injuries of that type. 

Now, that may not be true, or is it? 

Dr. Hawtey. It is, and we can point out the source of these injuries. 
There is the instrument panel, and what hits the patient, and this is 
nothing new to you, but the worse injured are the people who are 
thrown from the car, when the doors come open. They are thrown out 
of the car. If a door would not come open, we believe, along with the 
other people, the Cornell people, that the envelope of a modern car is 
a pretty safe thing if you can keep the passenger inside that steel 
envelope and keep him from rattling around in there, that he can stand 
a tremendous crash. 

There are a few things like that that we can point out. And then, 
of course, here is our very considerable interest in when the man is 
hurt, to keep him from dying. An awful lot of people are hurt and 
die in automobile accidents that have no business dying at all. The 
average doctor is not trained in this, and sometimes he does things 
or omits to do things which are very lifesaving. 

Of course, we found that was true in World War II, and World 
War I. I was very young then and I was a regimental surgeon of an 
infantry regiment which is a fine place to see the war. But in World 
War II, I was in a place that required the training of a great many 
doctors. We had to run woe courses in the treatment of injury, 
even by good surgeons. You take a man who has a 4-year trainin 
in surgery in Roosevelt Hospital in New York or Presbyterian, an 
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they do not get street accidents. People come in there to be operated 
on. These people do not see trauma. It is a very special type of 
surgical treatment. utd 

Much of it is not the treatment of the injury but the treatment of 
the individual to keep him from dying of hemorrhage and shock and 
things like that, and the injury can be corrected afterward, but it 
is to keep the man from dying until you can get to taking care of his 

ury. 

"ths Roserts. I think that is a very fine expression. I know from 
my own experience that frequently a small emergency hospital does a 
better job in that field than perhaps a much larger and finer institution. 

Dr. Mason. In the past 15 months, there have been 40 different 
sroups Which with attendance from maybe 50 to 60 up to two or three 
hundred that have seen the special Cornell crash-injury film. 

Dr. Hawtey. I presume that you have been to that Cornell Univer- 
sity project. 

Mr. Roserts. The subcommittee visited Cornell University a week 
ago today. 5 

Dr. Hawtey. That is a wonderful operation. 

Mr. Roserts. I think all of us were quite impressed with the splen- 
did work that is being done, and the intense interest that they manifest 
inthismovement. 1 think Mr. Moore is one of the best informed men, 
and his system of getting better reports on these accidents is one thing 
that the subcommittee is vitally interested in. 

We have the feeling that unless you get the facts, there is not too 
much you can do about this thing. These people who gather the 
facts at the scene of the accident must be expertly trained in making 
these reports. 

Now, his project, as I understand it, includes the training of the 
police officers who investigate the accident and the people in the emer- 
gency ward, and it is a cooperative proposition. Perhaps you had 
something to do with getting the medical societies to agree to cooperate 
in those projects. 

Dr. Hawtry. We have asked all of our fellows to give us details on 
particularly the effect of these safety devices in preventing serious 
injury in very bad crashes. 

Dr. Mason. Just bearing on that point, Dr. Hawley, I am sure the 
subcommittee will be interested in just the last few days, Cornell Crash 
Injury has developed a special set of instructions for physicians, and 
they have sent the college 100 or 150 sets of instructions, so that when 
our fellows write in, we can pass that material out. 

Furthermore, the bulletin carried a blocked-in notice that fellows 

were to write to the college to get these instructions and these forms 
in the event they had proper cases. In other words, there are 20,000 
fellows who get this magazine 6 times a year, and in every issue there 
is something that has to do with automobile injuries or trauma. I 
reemphasize that because it shows how we can get down to the grass- 
roots of the surgical profession. 
_ Mr. Scnencr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to concur 
in your very splendid tribute to these gentlemen and to the fine 
group that they represent. I suppose all of us have personal experi- 
ences, and I have one I would like to briefly relate. I think that it 
has a bearing on this point. 
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Some years ago, when our older son was just a boy, he rode on his 
bicycle out of a driveway in front of an automobile. Of course, he 
was hit. He went up in the air and he same down and hit the hood 
and was then thrown in the gutter. Naturally, he was unconscious, 
and the driver of that car was so excited, he and his wife were jn 
the car, and he was so excited that he reached down and he grabbed 
our son, one arm under his knees, and one arm under his back, and 
crowded in the back seat with him while his wife drove to the hospital 
amileandahalfaway. That was rather than wait on the ambulance, 

Now, I have been very impressed with your comment on the need 
for proper immediate treatment at the scene of the accident. That 
has been pointed out to me many times. I am wondering if through 
your various committees you are promoting a program of training in 
local communities ¢ 

Dr. Hawtey. What type of training do you mean? Many of our 
local committees go out into the rural areas and the county medical 
society will arrange a special meeting for the consideration of the 
treatment of trauma ad experts will go out and conduct a meeting 
there. Asto public education; no. 

Mr. Scnenck. Excuse, me, Dr. Hawley. You mean only with medi- 
cal people? 

Dr. Hawtey. Yes; only with medical people. We talked with 
Mr. Norman Damon about a program of sleclien of all people but 
it was only in the talking stage, and that was outside of our scope, but 
we said we would be very glad to furnish all the information that we 
could. 

Dr. Mason. Congressman Schenck might be interested to know that 
members of the Committee on Trauma have assisted in the develop- 
ment of the Red Cross First Aid Manual. 

Mr. Scuenck. Dr. Mason, what I had in mind was this: You have, 
as you have indicated on the map, a number of regional people repre- 
sented all over the United States in a central organization. I was 
wondering if those professional people will be encouraged to spear- 
head the formation of a local committee with the idea of training am- 
bulance drivers, not only public but private ambulance drivers? In 
many places there are no interns on the ambulance. They depend, as 
you suggested a while ago, on the driver for a local private ambulance, 
or on a police ambulance, or fire department ambulance. 

Dr. Mason. May I say in your own State, the trauma committee 
is particularly well organized to handle just such things. But it would 
seem to me that the way they ought to work would be to work through 
local organizations, like the President’s Committee, perhaps the State 
committee or the Cincinnati committee. Of course, there is a great 
deal of fine work that has been done in Cincinnati by the trauma com- 
mittee, as well as in Cleveland and in Columbus. But it would seem to 
me they ought to work through local committees. 

In other words, part of the project of the local committee would be 
to see that the injured were properly transported within the com- 
munity. Then, our local trauma committee could get in and help 
with the local medical society to do the training. But it would seem 
to me that it would be civic responsibility to set up the publicity. 

Dr. Hawtey. It is more than a question of responsibility. Of 
course, all doctors are citizens, and they must share that, but to get 
response, it seems to me that a general community organization would 
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vet very much more response and more interest than if the doctors 
themselves attempted to spark that interest and bring home to the 
community that it is everybody’s responsibility. 

I think there would be a tendency, if doctors spearheaded a move- 
ment, to regard it as some pet project of the medical profession. But 
once a community effort was started, our trauma committees would 
lend every possible assistance to it. 

Mr. Scuenck. Dr. Hawley, I think you are correct, that it is a local 
community responsibility, citizen, and communitywide, to start that 
sort of thing. But the medical people who are always so generous with 
their knowledge and ability and time also have a personal responsi- 
bility. 

Dr Haw ey. Very definitely. 

Mr. Scuenck. To assist particularly in trying to improve emer- 
gency-room procedures. 

Dr. Hawtey. It was not mentioned, Mr. Schenck, here, but as a re- 
sult of our efforts of our trauma committee, the Joint Commission 
on Accreditation of Hospitals now requires an adequate emergency 
room before they will accredit the hospital. That is very very new. 

Dr. Mason. That is very new; yes. 

Dr. Hawtey. It was a result of pressure from our trauma com- 
mittee. They will not accredit a hospital that does not have adequate 
emergency provision. 

Now, when I say adequate, like many other things, the joint com- 
mission does, we start in with very minimum standards and I would 
not say that all emergency rooms that have been accredited are the 
kind that I would want to be taken to, but at least it is a step in the 
right direction. 

Mr. Scuenck. I would like to make just this one further observa- 
tion, Mr. Chairman: Certainly with no effort to cast any aspersions 
or criticism of any kind upon such insurance programs as Blue Shield 
and Blue Cross and so forth, it seems to me that the wide acceptance of 
those programs has certainly increased the occupancy of hospitals to 
the point where they are almost bursting at the seams. 

Undoubtedly, that is a good thing for general health. But it also 
in many instances, I am afraid, causes emergency room personnel to 
be unavailable for a considerable period of time. 

Dr. Hawtey. Yes. 

Mr. Scuenck. Because the staff is so crowded with many other ill- 
nesses and surgery cases. 

Dr. Hawtey. That is quite true. And then I had a letter—I am 
delighted that Dr. Griswold has just come in and I would like to intro- 
duce him to the committee. 

Mr. Roperts. We are glad to see Dr. Griswold. 

Dr. Hawtey. To pursue your question, only yesterday we answered 
letter from Florida. One of our fellows there who was an ear, nose, 
and throat specialist, wrote in and said that his hospital was now 
requiring nik member of the staff to take turns on calls in the emer- 
gency room. What would that do to his malpractice insurance, he 
wanted to know, if he were called upon to treat a bad injury outside of 
his own field. He is a nose and throat specialist. We wrote back and 
said that we thought it was very bad for the patients and everybody 
else, if that sort of just rotating an internist or radiologist or any 
doctor through that emergency room defeated the purpose, and only 

83776—57——20 
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people should be on duty there who were qualified to take care of 
injuries. 

Dr. Griswold, who is emeritus professor of surgery at the University 
of Louisville, and still a professor, knows very much more about the 
technical aspects than we do. 

Mr. Roserts. Let me suggest this: Let us finish with Dr. Mason, 
and it may be that Mr. Friedel has some further questions. 

Mr. Friepex. I, too, want to compliment these gentlemen for their 
fine statements, Dr. Mason and Dr. Hawley. There is one thing that 
I would like to know. Is there any difference between American (ol- 
lege of Surgeons and the AMA ? 

Dr. Hawtey. There is no connection whatsoever. 

Mr. Frrever. Are there any duplications of your work with the 
AMA? 

Dr. Mason. We earlier pointed out, sir, that we have met with the 
AMA Committee informally, and tacitly, as we mentioned in our 
formal statement of position. There are certain things that they are 
going to take care of in the legislative field, and in our field we are 
going to be interested in those things in automobile design that cause 
injury, and also the care of the surgical patients, and the care of the 
patients. 

Mr. Roserts. I believe I can clear that up for Mr. Friedel. Mr. 
Clark, I believe, is the gentleman’s name who has recently been ap- 
pointed by the AMA to take care of this particular project, and I 
believe he is to submit a statement. 

Dr. Mason. That is Mr. Bridges who is to submit a statement. 

Mr. Roserrs. He told me after the meeting that he would be in 
touch with us and would furnish us with a statement as to the position 
the AMA is taking with reference to the work of this subcommittee. 

Mr. Frrepex. I wanted to know what the difference was. 

Dr. Mason. Dr. Griswold and I attended a meeting about a year 
ago with these AMA people. It was decided that we should not have 
overlapping but we should each of us keep within our own sphere of 
activity, but we should consult frequently with one another about 
what was going on. Is not that approximately the position we 
arrived at ? 

Dr. Griswoip. Yes. Broadly, I think we felt that we would restrict 
ourselves to the prevention of injury and treatment of injury when 
an accident occurs, and the AMA would go into medical aspects of 
accident prevention, such as physical standards, and other things that 
had medical implication. 

Mr. Roperts. Dr. Mason, I want to thank you and Dr. Hawley, 
both of you gentlemen, for coming and for your contribution to the 
work of this subcommittee. I want to tell you that we certainly are 
going to stay in touch with you. I want to say again that the sub- 
committee greatly appreciates the intense interest that has been shown 
by your organization. 

Dr. Griswold, we are delighted that you were able to be here with 
us. If you would like to make an additional statement to the one 
that Dr. Mason made, we are happy to hear from you, sir. 

Dr. Griswotp. There are 1 or 2 things that I would like to stress. 

One is that the majority of the action has been taken in regard to 
automobile deaths. I think the injuries are just as important. We 
have 114 million injuries as compared with 38,000 or 40,000 deaths. 
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These safety factors are going to have a greater effect in the pre- 
vention of serious injury, and nonfatal injury than they will in the 
prevention of death. They will prevent some deaths, but as horse- 
power, speed, and so on goes up, we are going to get and have already 
votten into areas where all of the safety things recommended are not 
soing to prevent death in all cases. They will doa great deal toward 
preventing death. But I think by and large, the nonfatal accident 
is an accident of lesser impact than the fatal accident and for that 
reason I would expect a greater effect on these nonfatal accidents and 
those cases in minimizing serious injury than I would on the deaths. 

There is another thing. We will see, I am sure, a good many in- 
stances of deaths in automobiles with these safety factors, as higher 
impact speeds take place. Whenever the structural integrity of your 
passenger-carrying compartment is destroyed, none of these things 
are going to work. But in the accidents of lesser severity, that is 
where we are going to see them work. 

There is another thing that I think we have to recall and remember. 
That is that we will have injuries produced by these safety devices, 
such as seat belts. That will be also in the higher impact accidents 
which otherwise would have been fatal, I think. That is, a man who 
is in an accident of severe enough impact to be injured by a fabric 
safety belt would probably be killed if he hit a steel dashboard. We 
can expect to see a good deal of publicity, I think, and I have seen 
2 or 3 cases in which people were killed that had safety belts on. 
They were injured by the belts. Of course, from the standpoint of 
mublicity that gets into the same status as a man-bites-a-dog story, and 
itis more newsworthy. 

I think that we will have those things happening. I think that is 
about all I have to add to what Dr. Mason and Dr. Hawley have pre- 
sented to the subcommittee. 

Dr. Hawtey. Apropos of that, I forget the exact figure but a very 
large proportion of automobile injuries are impacts of less than 45 
miles an hour. 

Dr. Mason. About 50 percent. 

Dr. Hawiey. About half are at relatively low speeds. 

Dr. Griswortp. Of the fatal accidents, also. 

Dr. Hawiry. And certainly a great many of those will be prevented 
by the safety belt. 

Dr. Mason. John Moore made a statement—and I do not know 
whether this ought to be on the record or not, because I do not know 
how exact I can quote him—at last year’s National Safety Congress 
held here at the end of October. There was a panel discussion on 
automobile safety by the safety engineers of the Big Three automotive 
manufacturers. John Moore conducted the panel. In conclusion he 
made the statement that if everybody were to use the safety belts, 
there would be a reduction, a tremendous reduction, and he thought at 
least 50 percent in the number of people that were killed and injured. 
He drew some conclusions as to how safety belts might be compared 
with the Salk vaccine. Mr. Moore believed that safety belts would 
do even a greater job than the Salk vaccine. 

_It was after that meeting that the board of governors of the Na- 
tional Safety Council took their favorable position on the recom- 
mendation for safety belts. You remember Mr. Johnson made that 
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comment yesterday. It was after that meeting that that was 
approved. 

Mr. Roserts. I might ask you this question, Doctor: Does the 
American College of Surgeons take the position that properly tested 
safety belts should be standard equipment on all automobiles ’ 

Dr. Mason. I would like Dr. Griswold to answer that question 
because he has been at Detroit and he has been through some of these 
safety engineering conferences. 

Dr. Griswoip. I think we would like to see that, Mr. Roberts. Of 
course, getting safety belts installed and getting pares to wear them 
is another thing. I would hate to see the type of legislation that we 
had in the twenties’ Volstead Act and see it disregarded in the same 
way. But, I would like to see something done about it. 

Mr. Roserts. Do you not think, too, that actually if the car was 
equipped as a purchased car, or when a man buys a new car that had 
the safety belts in it, that in itself would probably tend to insure 
public acceptance ? 

Dr. Griswop. I think it would, and if he had them, as he took a 
long trip, wearing safety belts, he would realize that they are much 
more comfortable, and he does not tire as easily, and neither do the 
aro And, it is more true of the passengers than it is the driver, 
pecause they stay securely in their seat on curves and rough roads, 
The comfort angle, I think, is more attractive to a good many people 
than the safety angle. 

Mr. Frrepet. What is the best way to wear the safety belts? Is it 
real tight or a little loose ? 

Dr. Grisworp. A little loose, about 3 or 4 inches of play; that is what 
John Moore recommends, and he probably knows more about them 
than anyone else. If you get them too tight they are uncomfortable. 

Mr. Scuenck. Mr. Chairman, if I may ask a question, I had safety 
belts put in our car, and drove from Dayton to Washington which is 
465 miles the way we go. Mrs. Schenck and I both felt more relaxed 
and less fatigued. You are exactly right, Dr. Griswold. 

Dr. Griswotp. That is true. 

Mr. Scuenck. I would like to pursue one little angle, Mr. Chairman. 
Before Dr. Griswold came in we were discussing the relationship of 
your trauma committees at various locations with a local safety prob- 
lem. I was mentioning the injuries that are sometimes increased by 
people ete excited in the handling of an injured patient. The 
public generally feels that they must do something immediately. They 
feel they must move the patient and they do not want him to lay on 
the street. 

What could be done by your group or in cooperation with other 
groups to get the public generally to feel that people ought not to be 
moved without some understanding of the proper method ? 

Dr. Griswoip. That has been one of our projects for a good many 
years. The first aid and transportation of the injured is very impor- 
tant. It is a difficult thing for doctors sometimes to get those things 
across to the public. Through the efforts of members of our com- 
mittee, we have had in various cities, such as Flint, Mich., ordinances 
passed requiring all ambulance drivers to take first-aid training and 
requiring all ambulances to be licensed and equipped properly. 

hat is a step in the right direction. Our members have also 
worked with the Red Cross, and the Boy Scouts and various city, 
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county, and State police departments who in many instances are the 
ones who first handle the accident victim. That is, in assisting in 
their training and in their work. 

Dr. Hawiry. What I think is apropos of this question, is getting 
the community as a whole educated to the problem rather than specific 
groups. That is whether or not it would be feasible or productive if 
our local trauma committees spearheaded movements of that kind. 
It was my comment that it might be more effective if a community wide 
other than medical people organized the effort, and that the trauma 
committees could contribute to that. 

I think that the greatest source of community stimulation in this 
country is frequently neglected, and that is the women’s clubs. I 
think 1f you could get some interest in this, in a few talks or few 
authoritative talks before local women’s clubs, the women would get 
out and demand a community project. 

Mr. Roserts. I would certainly agree with that observation. I 
would say, too, that I think one place where we may be able to make 
a start is in our schools. I think that we are going to find that we are 
going to have to expand driver education in the high schools some 
way or another. I do not know what the answer is, and I do not know 
that anybody knows what the answer is to that one. It is my firm 
conviction that if you can get children sold on this safety thing, and 
if you can make them believe that the right to drive is a privilege and 
not a right and it is revocable in the sense that when you violate the 
law you are in danger of losing that privilege, and if we can develo 
proper civic attitudes on the part of our children, the grownups will 
come into line all right. They can sell the parents, I think. 

Dr. Griswotp. I think we have some proof of what that kind of 
education can do. The one bright spot in this automobile accident 
figure is the serra deaths, which have been steadily going down 
each year. They have gone down from a total of, I think, 15,000, 
about 1938, to a total of seven or eight thousand this last year. A great 
deal of that has been due to the fact that schools throughout the coun- 
try have safety patrols, and have been teaching pedestrians safety. 
They have not been teaching automobile drivers safety. I think that 
we, as a Nation, have to realize that every citizen is a potential auto- 
mobile driver. He should be trained in handling an automobile just 
as he is trained in anything else he is going to have to live with 
throughout his life. 

Mr. Roserrs. Someone expressed it this way, and I do not know 
who first stated this, but I think it is absolutely true: The automobile 
is acommon denominator of the American public. 

Dr. Grisworp. That is true. 

Mr. Roserts. And I noted, too, I believe it was the American Auto- 
mobile Association who furnished the committee with a statement 
that confirms what you just stated, that pedestrian deaths have de- 
creased due to the high-school and grammar-school safety patrols. 
I know, speaking from my own personal experience that when I see 
those children out there, I immediately get my car under control. It 
is almost a habit with me that when I see a school sign, I get that car 
where I can stop it on a dime. 

Mr. Rogers, do you have a question ? 

Mr, Rogers. I want to compliment you, too, Dr. Griswold, and 
especially your pointing out the importance of the fact that you can- 
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not cure this situation except to a certain extent. It is sort of like 
mountain climbing tome. You are going to have a few that are going 
to fall, because they are taking a calculated risk, and when these high 
speeds are going to be engaged in, you are going to expect some of 
them to hit a bulwark of some kind, just like these boys had safety 
belts on that died in this hot rod accident here in Chicago. ; 

That, of course, is going to bring a certain amount of criticism, 
Some pameee have said “I do not want safety belts in my car because 
if I put them in there, and I do have an accident, suppose the belt 
jams and I cannot get it loose and the car is going to catch on fire?” 
Well, my answer to him was simply this: That if you did not have the 
safety belts on, the chances are you would not be in any condition to 
be loosening the buckle anyway. You would probably lose your life. 
At least you have that chance. 

Dr. Griswoxp. I think that is where our standards people have to 
set up standards for safety belts, not only in strength but in the 
loosening of the buckle, and so forth. That has been done, but not 
by the SAE, yet. 

Dr. Mason. Mr. Roberts mentioned the Bureau of Standards, too, 
and I do not think the Bureau of Standards has gone into the seat 
belt thing at all. 

Mr. Rozerts. In this whole picture, I run into it every time we have 
a hearing and have witnesses before us, that there as a great fear 
that we might possibly recommend some legislation. However, I 
really think that if it takes legislation to get this job done, that we 
should not hesitate to recommend it. How would you gentlemen feel 
about this attitude ? 

Dr. Griswoip. We have such legislation for air safety, and we have 
standards for construction set out by the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 
There is some kind of standards set up by a commission of engineers 
such as the CAA. 

Mr. Roserrs. We have standards under the Food and Drug Act 
that have been in existence for half a century that everything that you 
eat is inspected or approved and has to conform to certain standards. 

Dr. Hawiey. Mr. Chairman, I think whatever is necessary for the 
public safety, that legislation is indicated. Now, what form it should 
take, I would not know. But I have been sitting here and thinking. 
You see, I say I am = very careful automobile driver. I have never 
had an accident in which anyone was injured. That is, other than 
denting in a fender or scraping the side of a car once in a while. But 
I go out on the road and these hotrodders are there and I am exposed 
to someone else. It seems to me that I have a right to be protected 
against that. 

Now, my only avocation is boating. There are no regulations about 
the operation of a small boat under 65 feet. 

Mr. Rorerts. We put some on at the last session. 

Dr. Hawtey. I hope as an operator of a boat, and I may say that my 
wife and I both spent the winter taking the power squadron courses 
in proper operation of a boat, but there are literally hundreds here in 
Chicago that just take those boats out and run them every which way, 
and run you Soon So I would be, as one citizen, happy to subscribe 


to any rules and regulations which protected other people against my 
foolishness. 
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Mr. Roserrs. You take this instance—the other day, which is cer- 
tainly a regretable one, when four young people lost their lives and 
had so much ahead of them to live for. But it could have been that 
they could have killed or wiped out an entire family just as easily 
as they went off the highway and killed themselves. Certainly, there 
is nothing novel or revolutionary about protecting human life. If 
we have a killer out in the community, we try to get him and put him 
away from society where he cannot injure his fellow beings. 

Dr. Hawtey. Injuries, sir, and deaths from accidents are the great- 
est source of economic loss in this country. There are more man-years 
of productivity lost through deaths from accidents than deaths from 
all other causes. That is because so many younger people with years 
of productivity ahead of them die from accidents, whereas people 
who die from disease by and large these days, are older people with 
fewer years of expectancy and productive work ahead of them. 

The greatest manpower loss from producitivity in this country comes 
from accidents. 

Mr. Roserts. I think you are absolutely correct. I think Mr. Moore 
makes the statement that from his study of the situation, in the age 
group from 16 to 24 this is the greatest killer of all, outranging all 
other causes. That is in that age group. 

Mr. Friedel, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Frrepet. I have no questions. I just noticed on the second page, 
in the last paragraph of Dr. Griswold’s statement, they do say that 
the American Medical Association will deal with problems where the 
solutions may require legislation, such as the medical aspect of drivers 
licensing. They do feel that there may have to be some legislation. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Rogers. May I ask one more question, Mr. Chairman. You 
see, we have in this situation, talking about legislation on a Federal 
basis, we have a situation that is going to be pretty rough in our gen- 
eral political picture. 

I speak of politics not as Democrats and Republicans, but as the 
science of government. Under this much discussed doctrine of pre- 
emption, where the Federal Government moves into a field, we are 
going to have to walk on egg shells, insofar as legislation in this par- 
ticular field of endeavor, or area of endeavor is concerned. It is just 
atough proposition. I wish I knew the answer to it. 

Dr. Hawtry. I have been sitting here thinking about that and for 
what it is worth it seems to me that it is well within the province of 
this committee to say that as long as a man with an Indiana license 
keeps his car in Indiana, you cannot do very much about it. But if 
he crosses the State line and drives that car in Ohio or Kentucky or 
Illinois, he has to have met certain requirements imposed by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. Roserts. Now, Doctor, that is very interesting, and of course 
there has been discussion in every field of our economics. 

Mr. Rogers. I think that we could make Federal legislation stick, 
under the precedents, unless you changed the precedents in the Fed- 
eral courts. But basically, and I think most of the members of the 
committee feel the same way we do, we do not like to centralize 
the Government. 

Mr. Roserts. I think that this may be in the picture, too, Mr. 
Rogers, if you will pardon me for talking so much. With the Fed- 
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eral Government on the interstate system putting up 90 percent, | 
believe, of the money, I think we would certainly have the right to, 
if we wanted to go into the field perhaps of licensing. However, that 
would be on the theory that the car is traveling in interstate com. 
merce. 

On the other hand, I think this subcommittee is going to be very 
careful about getting into any of these fields that have been for go 
long handled by the States. I believe, too, that the agencies of lo. 
cal government in this country are perfectly capable and perhaps 
more capable of handling this problem than it could be handled on a 
Federal basis. 

There may be another field in which I think the American College 
of Surgeons, although it takes no position on legislation, would prob- 
ably agree that we could enter into the proposition of prescribing cer- 
tain minimum standards. There is ample precedent for it. We have 
done it many times in other fields. We did it this time with a bill 
that I introduced to put safety devices on household refrigerators. 

The President has signed the bill and, of course, it has not been 
tested in the courts, but I am advised by our legislative counsel that 
we are on sound ground in prescribing that certain types of devices 
* prescribed by the Bureau of Standards be incorporated in these 

oxes. 

Mr. Frieper. You mean that the refrigerators can be opened from 
the inside? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes. 

Dr. Hawtey. In legislation in the States—I would hope that some 
persuasive effort would be made to have considerable uniformity in 
the various State laws, that someone would draw up a model statute 
that could be passed. 

Mr. Rogers. That is what is being done, similar to the negotiable- 
instruments law. If you did not have uniformity in the negotiable. 
instruments law, you would be in difficulty all of the time. 

Dr. Hawtey. Our traffic laws are so variable now. 

Mr. Roserts. It is simply a hodgepodge. In some States you can 
turn right on red, and others you cannot; and some States you use 
a hand signal that in most States indicates a left turn, and in some 
States it indicates a right turn. There is no uniformity in colors, and 
there is no uniformity in the placement of signs. 

Frequently, as Mr. Friedel usually brings up, and I will do it for 
him today, ince is a place in Baltimore where you cannot tell whether 
you are getting directions to a famous restaurant or you are getting 
directions to Pittsburgh, Pa. That is because of the cluster of the 
signs. I think perhaps a good many accidents arise that way. 

Mr. Frrepev. I want to correct one thing; there are no signs on 
street corners telling you where to go toa saiall lounge. 

Dr. Hawxey. You do not need that in Baltimore. 

Mr. Roperts. Are there any more questions! 

Mr. Rocers. I hate to keep on asking questions, but there was one 
thing that I intended to ask yesterday and did not, and that is with 
relation to the design of an automobile; the thing that has worried 
me a lot is the steering post. That is whether or not the post could 
be spread so as to distribute the weight of impact; that is, something 
to spread the point of impact. 
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[ was just wondering if you had done any work on that or made any 
suggestions about it. 

Dr. Griswotp. Of course, as I understand it, a part of that is 
answered by the padding, which. Ford and several others have put 
on their cars this year on the dash. Ford has an impact-absorbing 
steering wheel. That takes up part of the impact. 

Mr. Rogers. They told us that their experience had been that if a 
person hits that steering wheel, the steering wheel goes up, and what 
[had in mind was an extension off the dashboard in the vicinity of the 
steering Wheel, spread out to absorb the impact. Of course, some of 
them were talking about that they might get back to the tiller type of 
operation where you would not have the steering wheel. 

Dr. Griswotp. That has been suggested. The fact that your steer- 
ing post tends to go up is the thing that has made it impossible to 
design so far as telescoping the steering posts. The nearst answer I 
know is the Ford product, in which the head of the post is recessed and 
the spokes give under a certain amount of impact. 

Dr. Mason. In the new Ford, a person with a safety belt could not 
possibly reach the end of that steering post. That is because of this 
tulip shaped wheel, which will collapse down and you cannot reach the 

ost. 

Mr. Roserts. There was one question that I wanted to ask on that 
same line. In this multiple-injury field, is it generally true that 
the largest percentage of injuries occur about the face and head ? 

Dr. Griswotp. Yes. In the fatal accidents, certainly that is true. 
The greatest proportion is head injury, and the next is the chest, and 
abdomen, and extremities. It goes inthat order. That is in the fatal 
injuries—and by far the greatest majority of the fatal injuries are 
head injuries and brain injuries. 

Mr. Rozerts. So that if we could build a better package around that 
particular part of the car we could probably accomplish something 
similar to what is accomplished by the stock-car drivers when they 
wear helmets. 

Dr. Griswotp. Yes; or shoulder harnesses. If the individual has 
aseat belt on, it is calculated that his head will hit the dashboard, the 
instrument panel, with about 80 percent less impact, because it does 
not have his body weight coming in behind him. 

Mr. Roperts. What effect does it have, Dr. Griswold, on a whiplash 
type of injury ? 

Dr. Griswotp. None. The whiplash type of injury occurs from 
being struck from behind. It is so the socalled whiplash injury 
comes, in which the head is violently jerked backward as the primary 
thing, and then the head flops forward. The seat belt would have no 
effect one way or the other on that. 

Mr. Roserts. Is that rather a common occurence ? 

Dr. Hawtey. According to insurance companies; they pay out a 
lot of money for it. 

Dr. Griswortp. It is more important from an insurance standpoint. 
The effect of those things is likly to last or recur a good many years 
later in theform of arthritis of the spine, apparently. 

Mr. Rogers. That is one thing that has to do with the traumatic 
source of these things. That is one of the hardest lawsuits in the 
world to try, where arthitis has developed from trauma, and it has 

na period of several years, and you have lost your causation chain. 
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Dr. Grisworp. If you take an X-ray the day : after one of these w hip- 
lash injuries, it is perfectly normal. That is, if it is really a severe one, 
something may show up in 6 months or a year. Otherwise, you simply 
have to go on the patient’s statement that he has a sore neck. 

Mr. Rosrrrs. There is one thing that I would like to develop while 
Dr. Griswold is here. I believe it was Dr. Hawley who brought out the 
fact that early attention and proper attention, if given the occupant or, 
as he stated it, many people were dying who should not die because 
they do not get them soon enough, or perhaps we are a little bit short 
on the number of experts we have in the field of accident treatment. 

Mr. Scuenck. You mean on the site of the accident. 

Mr. Roperts. Yes. Iam wondering what you would think about this 
proposition with reference to the new interstate system: That would 
be to provide that at these fuel and food stations, that are set up at 
certain intervals, there be some kind of first aid available at those sta- 
tions. I noticed in coming over the Pennsylvania-Ohio Turnpike the 
other day—and I stopped at 2 or 3 of them to get fuel—I did not see 
any provision anywhere along ther e on that turnpike where if a man 
was seriously hurt he could get any kind of treatment. 

Dr. Griswotp. The American Red Cross has had a program for a 
good many years of highway first-aid stations. But that varies a good 
deal throughout the country, and it is up to some individual to go sand 
take the training ¢ and equip his filling station or what not and put outa 
sign that he has a Red Cross first-aid station. But I think that your 
suggestion of putting it on these superhighways as a required thing at 
the interchanges and the restaurants, and so on, would be excellent. 

The Red Cross is all fixed to train these people, and to tell them what 
equipment they need and the whole works. 

Mr. Roserts. I certainly think that some kind of a statement or reso- 
lution from the American College of Surgeons that we could pass on to 
the Bureau of Public Roads, or the Department of Commerce to that 
effect would be very helpful in this picture. We might have to get 
them some more money next year to do it, but it is one thing that has 
been overlooked in this picture, I think. 

Are there any further questions or comments ? 

Mr. Scuencxk. I have none, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roserts. Is there anything else from you gentlemen ? 

Mr. Scuencx. I would like to say that I think this has been an 
extremely productive hearing. 

Mr. Roserrs. I certainly ¢ concur in that, and we are certainly in- 
debted to you gentlemen for your presence here and especially Dr. 
Griswold, without seeming to neglect Dr. Mason and Dr. Hawley, 
I know you made a special tr ip to come here. 

Dr. Grisworp. I must apologize for being late. 

Mr. Roserrs. You certainly owe us no apology, and we are delighted 
that you could make it, and be with us, and we are grateful to all of you. 

Dr. Hawtey. I want to point out, Mr. ( ‘hairman, that thereby hangs 
a great difference. Dr. Mason and I are paid, and we are salaried peo- 
ple in this or ganization, and Dr. Griswold and many other fellows of 
this college give tremendous amounts of their time and energy to this 
program w ithout a nickel’s worth of pay, and this is money out of their 
pockets. 

Mr. Roserrs. I want to reiterate what I said at the beginning of 
the hearing, that there has been a wonderful revelation to me in the 
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position the medical profession has taken in this whole picture. I 
know that men like Dr. Fletcher Woodward and many others and 
by not mentioning them does not mean that I do not appreciate their 
efforts, but he cer tainly impressed me with his devotion to this cause. 

I do not think anyone can talk to him or hear him talk but what 
oan become impressed with the fact that there is something that can 
be done to change this picture. I think that you gentlemen are cer- 
tainly due the thanks of the American people for the splendid leader- 
ship you have shown in this movement. 

Dr. Mason. You might be interested to know that Dr. Woodward 
is an associate member of Dr. Mayfield’s committee on traffic safety. 

Mr. Roperrs. I believe that he is head of the committee for the 
AMA. 

Dr. Mason. Yes. 

Mr. Roserts. I think his position shows the cooperation between the 
AMA and the American College of Surgeons. 

Dr. Griswoip. We have also a member on our committee who is in 
the same position for the American Academy of Orthopedic Surgery, 
they are the bone surgeons. 

Dr. Mason. And Dr. Campbell whom you may see sometime during 
the course of your deliberations. 

Mr. Roserts. We have heard of his splendid work in this field, too. 

Gentlemen, if there is nothing further, the meeting will be adjourned. 

(The following material was later submitted for the record :) 


Toe AMERICAN COLLEGE OF SURGEONS’ CONCEPT OF AN EMERGENCY MEDICAL CARE 
SYSTEM ON FEDERAL HIGHWAYS 


I. FOREWORD 


On August 10, 1956, Mr. Kenneth A. Roberts, chairman of the Special Sub- 
committee for Traffic Safety of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, House of Representatives, Congress of the United States, invited the 
American College of Surgeons to submit a resolution containing its concept of 
a medical-care program for the new Federal highway system. The director of 
the college requested the chairman of the committee on trauma to formulate 
the concept and outline of plan. 


Il. DISCUSSION 


1. The National System of Highways, which was authorized by the 84th Con 
gress, Will, in a few years, span these United States. 

(a) These traffic arteries will generally bypass towns and cities ; and 

(>) Its transient inhabitants will be served by— 

(1) Limited commercial enterprises such as those which provide service 
for vehicles and those which provide comforts and food for travelers. 

(2) State police and road maintenance personnel who will provide services 
peculiar to their particular vocations. 

(c) A coordinated national highway medical-care plan has not been provided 
in the law, 

2. Prudence would seem to demand that those in authority formulate plans 
for a system of emergency medical care on Federal highways prior to the open- 
ing of the road system. Since the system will become operational on a piece- 
meal basis, early action is indicated. 

(a) The college realizes that programs for care of the injured have been estab- 
lished on toll roads and freeways in many States. 

(b) The medical-care system, while generally conforming to a national pat- 
tern, must be organized and operated by the States through which these roads 
will pass. A national health agency such as the Public Health Service, HEW, 
should serve in overall supervisory and coordinating capacity. Close coopera- 
tion between States is an essential, especially at boundaries, to eliminate “no 
man’s lands.” State committees on trauma could serve a useful purpose in an 
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advisory capacity at that level. The committee on trauma of the college coulq 
provide effective guidance at the national level on broad medical-care policy 
matters within the above framework. 

(c) State police or highway patrols, as appropriate, must exercise genera] 
control and provide support for this operation within States with medical guid. 
ance provided by the appropriate State health agency. 

(d) The system should include the following areas of interest: 

(1) The rescue and first-aid phase. 
(2) The transportation phase. 
(3) The hospitalization phase. 

3. While it would be inappropriate to consider details of operation and logis. 
tics, nonetheless, the broad outlines of a plan should include: 

(a) Training: State police and maintenance-of-way personnel and supervisory 
personnel of service stations and restaurants should be required to complete 
the American Red Cross course in first aid. 

(b) First-aid stations, equipped as recommended by the American Red Cross 
and the American College of Surgeons, should be established at traffic inter. 
changes, service areas, or such other locations as States concerned may deter. 
mine. 

(c) Transportation: Arrangements should be made by the State to provide 
ambulance service. Ambulance drivers and attendants must have completed 
the ARC first-aid course and vehicles must contain equipment recommended 
by the American College of Surgeons. 

(d) Hospitalization: Arrangements should be made by the State with hos- 
pitals to provide beds for those injured on the highways, without obligating 
either the State or Government to underwrite the cost of medical care. 

(e) Supply and maintenance of first-aid facilities, the replacement of items 
of supply and equipment, and periodic inspections are essentials and would be 
a State responsibility. 

4. Legal restrictions: Individuals involved in providing first aid to the injured 
should be absolved from liability under State medical practice acts. 

5. Communications: The State police or highway patrol communication sys- 
tem should be employed. 

III. RESOLUTION 


Whereas the extensive Interstate System of Federal Highways authorized by 
the 2d session, 84th Congress, of the United States will be heavily patronized 
by the public; and 

Whereas current experience would indicate that substantial numbers of motor- 
ists will be injured on these highways; and 

Whereas facilities to render sound first aid to the injured, effect their safe 
transportation and prompt hospitalization will require that a nationally coordi- 
nated program to be operated by the States should be developed in advance, with 
overall supervisory and coordinating functions assigned to the Public Health 
Service: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Special Committee on Highway Safety of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, House of Representatives of the United 
States Congress, be requested to adopt the concept for an emergency medical 
system as formulated and recommended by the American College of Surgeons 
in section II of this document; and be it further 

Resolwed, That the American College of Surgeons would be pleased to serve 
in an advisory capacity on professional policy matters with the subcommittee 
and/or appropriate national and State agencies which might be concerned with 
the formulation of detailed plans and operating procedures for the emergency- 
care program on the Federal highways. 

R. Arno_p Griswo tp, M.D., F. A. C.S., 
Chairman, Committee on Trauma. 
Octoser 8, 1956. 


(Thereupon, the committee recessed until 2 p. m., the same day.) 


AFTER RECESS 


(The hearing reconvened at 2 p. m.) 

Mr. Roserts. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We have with us Mr. Ashworth, who is with the Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute, at Evanston, Ill., and on behalf of the 
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subcommittee, I want to welcome you here with your colleagues, 
Mr. O’Connell, Mr. Carmichael, and Mr. Donigan. I want to thank 
you very much for coming, and you may proceed with your statement. 


STATEMENTS OF RAY ASHWORTH, ACTING DIRECTOR OF THE 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY TRAFFIC INSTITUTE; ROBERT L. 
DONIGAN, COUNSEL TO THE TRAFFIC INSTITUTE; GERALD 0’CON- 
NELL, DIRECTOR OF THE TRAINING DIVISION OF THE INSTITUTE; 
AND GLENN V. CARMICHAEL, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF THE 
TRAINING DIVISION OF THE INSTITUTE, EVANSTON, ILL. 


Mr. Asuwortn. Mr. Chairman, I think the best thing I can do is 
tell a little more about our organization and the kinds of work we 
do and then let the four of us answer any questions that you may want 
specifically answered. 

Mr. Roserts. All right, sir. 

Mr. AsowortH. We actually represent two organizations, with the 
same staff and the same head—the traffic institute and the traffic 
division of the International Association of Chiefs of Police. 

Both of these were organized and started at the same time, in 1936, 
We have had this same organizational setup ever since. 

Basically, the traffic institute of Northwestern University is a train- 
ing and research organization. The traffic division of the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police is a service organization which 
woes into a city, county, or State at the request of a police department 
head to study and, if they like, install recommendations made in the 
study pertaining to traffic operations of that police department. Ac- 
tually, we have done work on all kinds of departments. In our 20 
years, about 130 jobs, some of which have been repeat jobs, have been 
done. 

For example, we have done work for the California highway patrol 
acouple of times. We have been in Los Angeles a couple of times. We 
have recently started here in Chicago on our second round. 

We do not like to make a survey and drop it there. We have done 
this, but we feel that most surveys simply gather dust unless some- 
thing is done to translate them into action. 

In a great many cases, we have continued beyond the survey stage 
and performed installation services. For example, we actually go in 
and organize a traffic division in a police department, and set up a 
records system, and train personnel in its operations. We train people 
in accident investigation and law enforcement and give them consid- 
erable advice and help in organizing these activities. 

Not counting the repeats, we have worked in 79 or 80 different 
municipal departments, about 16 State police organizations, and in a 
number of Federal agencies. Federal Civil Defense and the Air Force 
are a couple of the latter. 

The traffic institute started as a police training organization. It 
began to expand about the time of the war, and since the war it has 
expanded considerably so that now, in addition to training for police, 
we train driver-license personnel, judges, and prosecutors, fleet opera- 
tors, and, to some extent, newspapers; the last in an annual seminar 
for newspaper people assigned to traffic or safety. 
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We have done some work with national women’s organizations, 
oping to build organized public support for traffic safety. 

ur biggest and probably most significant training job is still with 
the police. We annually train about 30 to 35 police officers from many 
parts of this country, and a few from foreign countries, over a 9-mont}, 
period. For most participants this is done on a fellowship arrange- 
ment, and the money for the fellowships is provided by the Kemper 
Insurance Co. This 9-month course is for top level administrative 
personnel. 

Over our 20 years some 770 police officials have completed that 
course. There was a period of about 10 years when it was cut to 41, 
months and presented twice a year. It has been presented 30 times, 
Most of the men who went through those courses have advanced rapid- 
ly in their departments. There are —— 100 or so that are now in 
top or near top positions, not just in traffic but also in their police or- 
ganizations. There are many others who are in influential positions 
in other agencies associated with traffic safety. 

In addition to that course, there are a number of unit courses, go- 
called. These are 1 to 4 weeks in length. 

Many times men enroll in a series of these short courses, maybe one in 
enforcement, one in accident investigation, and one in records. In this 
case they might be at the institute 9 to 10 weeks. 

In these shorter courses we have trained about 15,000 police officers 
from all over the country. 

To go back to the 9 months’ course for a moment, we have had about 
57 people from foreign countries. In our next course we will have two 
from Cuba, one from Iran. Last year we had one from Turkey. The 
year before we had two from Indonesia and two from the Philippines, 
and so on. 

In recent years we have had men from the Army and the Air Force 
in the long course. We had four such last year, and we will have three 
this coming year. 

We have contracts with the Air Force and the Army under which 
we run two short courses for them each year. Into each of these 
courses come men from the provost marshal’s organization, from the 
— safety, from their facilities, and from the Transportation 

orps. The Army and the Air Force have been quite happy with 
the results of this course. I think the Army has assigned something 
like 400 to 500 to courses in the last 10 years. They bring them in 
from installations all over the world. 

We present a 3-week seminar in traffic engineering each spring. In 
addition to our own staff, we bring in the best available traffic-engi- 
neering instructors from around the country. 

We give a 1-week course in chemical testing for alcohol and courses 
in traffic-law enforcement, records, accident investigation, and _ 
sonnel-training methods. There are several others, something like 
15 or 20 such courses, each year. 

We cooperate with the American Bar Association in an annual judge 
and prosecutor’s course which is 1 week long. That is for judges and 
prosecutors from all over the country. 

In addition to the training at Northwestern, we have cooperated 
with 15 or 20 other universities around the country in helping them 
put on training courses. We cooperate annually with three or four of 
them in putting on a course, a basic course in traffic-law enforcement 


h 
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or in accident investigation. These are the University of California, 
either at Berkeley or at Los Angeles, the University of Alabama (this 
past year at Tulane, and probably this year at the University of Ten- 
nessee in Knoxville), and another at Northeastern University in Bos- 
ton. Those three are put on every year, and for several years we have 
put on another in Arizona, which was not really a regional training 
course, but one for the State. 

Then periodically, as there is demand, we have worked with the 
University of Maryland, with Yale, with Harvard, and any number 
of other universities around the country, in various kinds of training 
courses. 

In connection with these regional courses for police there is also a 
1-week course for judges and prosecutors at Northwestern, at Knox- 
ville, and at California. There are also a number of State judge and 
prosecutor conferences, which generally last about 3 days, and in which 
we cooperate with the traffic-court program of the American Bar 
Association. 

There is one other feature of our program that will be of consider- 
able interest to you. We havea research division in the institute which 
is conducting various kinds of research at all times. They, with our 
driver’s license people, working with the American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators, have produced a manual on driver 
improvement, published by that association last year. There are two 
other manuals in the preparation now for them. One is on standards 
for examining, and one on administrative procedures. 

We annually conduct a training program for chief examiners for 
the association. This is a 4-year program. There are 3 weeks each 
year, and for the chief examiner to take the complete course he must 
come back 4 different years. A considerable number have gone 
through that series. 

One significant piece of research that is going forward now is in 
connection with an installation job we are doing with the State of Wis- 
consin. Prior to last year, they had a 70-man highway patrol called 
an enforcement unit. Their last legislature authorized an additional 
180 men after a study that we made for them. Our recommendation 
is considerably higher than that in manpower, and Wisconsin prob- 
ably will work toward that. We have trained their men for them and 
set up a training school and have helped them reorganize and staff 
this department and brought some of their men down here for train- 
ing. We will have two of their men in the next 9-months’ course. 

But there has been a great deal of talk over the years on how much 
enforcement it really takes todo a job. Do you have to arrest people? 
If you put enough policemen on the highway, will all dangerous 
behavior aubsnataaity stop? We know it is not so. But on the 
other hand we have never known exactly how much policing it takes 
to be effective; not that we think or hope that it will ever, by itself 
alone, bring the accident experience down to something reasonable, 
but how much does it take to be effective ? 

In Wisconsin, new recruits come out of the training academy, they 
are being assigned in groups to certain sections of the State. When 
their first class came out, the first of this year, 26 were assigned to a 
26-mile stretch of Highway 41, starting at the Illinois line and going up 
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to the Milwaukee County line. This provides 8 men and a Supervisor 
on 2 of the 8-hour shifts that cover the major accident experience on 
that highway. 

When their next class came out, a similar number of men were put 
on a 52-mile stretch of highway away from the first one. The third 
group that has just come out has gone to work on another stretch of 
highway, running north from the Milwaukee County line up to Green 
Bay. This is about 110 miles, so that we have the same amount of 
enforcement on three different stretches of highway, and the next 
class that comes out will put the same number of men on a 200-mile 
stretch of highway. We hope that in this procedure, in the research 
part of it, by keeping track of speed both before and after on each 
stretch of highway, in accidents, we can find out the point beyond 
which more men will not provide a further reduction in accidents, 

On the first stretch of highway, for the first 3 months, there was an 
increase in accidents reported. I would like to make clear that this 
is a reporting increase, just as when you put out more policemen and 
get more arrests. More police are going to run onto more accidents, 
January showed a high increase, February an increase not as high as 
January, March not as high as February, April a reduction, and May 
a reduction, and we do not yet have the figures for June. 

We think the same thing will happen to the second stretch of road, 
and perhaps on the third stretch. I doubt seriously if it will happen 
on the fourth stretch. But this, with any change that we are able 
to find in the speeds, will be made available to all State police organi- 
zations and will be helpful to Wisconsin in the final assignment of 
their entire patrol when it does get up to authorized strength. 

We have a number of oddaenils out seeking financing for research 
projects. We are convinced even at this late date that nobody knows 
the real causes of traffic accidents, particularly with reference to the 
driver. We all, in this field, say somewhat glibly that the automobile 
and the highway are no longer responsible for more than, at the out- 
side, a total of 20 percent of the accidents that are caused. But we do 
not know how well we know this. 

One proposal relates to intensive investigation of traffic accidents 
and involves a 2-year pilot study to develop a technique for finding 
real causes. Then in a continuing period, after that pilot study, we 
hope we can amass enough information so that we can come up in a 
period of approximately 5 additional years with real information, just 
as you would research any medical problem or disease. 

This has got to be done, and we do not know how much difference 
it will make. But if it comes up with the real causes of traffic acci- 
dents, it will put everybody in this field on a surer footing. 

The traffic committee of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police in its meeting here last June asked the institute to conduct 
a research program on policing of limited access highways, to include 
toll roads, freeways, and so on. We hope to be able to conduct that 
in a reasonable period of time. 

There are any number of other research programs that ought to be 
underway. Financing and personnel are the things that hold those 


up. 
With that preliminary statement, we wil be glad to attempt to 
answer any questions you may have, 
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Mr. Roperts. I think you have been of real help to the subcommittee, 
and I want to thank you for your statement and for the information 
that you have given us. Are there any questions, Mr. Rogers? 

Mr. Rocrers. May I reserve mine right now? 

Mr. Frreper. Can you give us a little financial information, how 

you receive your finances, or how you operate in that way ? 
" Mr. AsowortH. The easiest one to explain is the traffic division of 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police. This gets one 
orant. Last year and for the past 2 or 3 years, that grant has been 
$50,500 from the Automotive Safety Foundation. This is all of the 
outside financing the traffic division has. Its other operating money 
comes from these services that I have described earlier, where we work 
with a police department. 

Mr. Frrepex. They pay you when you go into a State? 

Mr. AsHwortH. We enter into a contract with them which does not 
pay our complete costs, but somewhere near it. For example, our 
contract with Wisconsin was for $60,000 over a 2-year period. We 
sent a man to Wisconsin with his family to live this 2 years, and to 
conduct this training program for their new and old personnel. 

Now, that is the biggest contract, moneywise, we have ever had. 
The normal one runs from $5,000 to $15,000. We have such contracts 
going now, and some of them are not really contracts, they are just 
ietter agreements. Chicago; Illinois State Police; Blytheville, Ark.; 
Arlington and Grand Prairie, Tex., which we have not started yet but 
which we have an agreement on, and there are several others. 

On the university side, there are about eight organizations that con- 
tribute money to the traffic institute. That is in the form of grants. 


Again, the biggest one is the Automotive Safety Foundation. Their 


grant annually for the past several years has been $64,500. The 
Kemper insurance organization, $15,400. The Liberty Mutual, $7,500. 
The Association of Casualty and Surety Companies, $15,000. All- 
state Insurance, $15,000. State Farm, $15,000, $5,000 from the Na- 
tional Safety Council, which it gets from some other organization for 
use in testing training. The total of these—I may have left out one 
or two, and if you want them specifically I can dig them up for you— 
the total grants to the traffic institute last year were approximately 
$177,000. Over and above that, we have two or three sources of in- 
come. Our working budget for this year was, on the institute side, 
about $454,000. We will not make that total. It will probably run 
inthe neighborhood of $436,000. 

Other income than grants to the traffic institute, then, are tuition 
which this past year will run in the neighborhood of $88,000 or $90,000. 
The long-course tuition is $675 for the 9 months. A 1-week course is 
»00, a 3-week course is $135, and a 4-week course is $170. 

Part of our field installation service on the [ACP traffic division 
side is split with the institute, because we use staff interchangeably. 
Mr. Carmichael, for instance, is solely on the university payroll. If 
he went out on a field study job, as he sometimes does, the part of the 
income attributed to his work would go to the institute. 

There is one other general source of income, and that is the sale of 
publications. This year, at the end of this month, our publication 
sales will run in the neighborhood of a little over $20,000. 
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These things will total up this year on the institute side in the 
neighborhood of, as I said before, $36,000. The traffic division totg] 
this year will run in the neighborhood of $100,000. Maybe it will be 
$10,000 below that. 

Does that answer your question, sir? 

Mr. FRrrepeu. Yes. 

Mr. Roperts. Mr. Schenck ? 

Mr. Scuencxk. Mr. Chairman, I do not know if I can adequately ex. 
press my deep appreciation to these gentlemen for coming. I haye 
heard so much about Northwestern University Traffic Institute, and 
I know a good many of your former students. I suppose they are 
never former students, but continuing students. They are doing a 
grand job. I know a good many of the men over at the International 
Association of Police Chiefs. 

Now, you made a statement of something about the research pro- 
gram you are doing now in Wisconsin, in which you put a certain 
number of men on so many miles, of three different highways. Do you 
depend entirely on mileage for comparison, or do you use a traffic 
count ? 

Mr. AsHwortH. In this case we picked stretches of highways on the 
basis of accident experience. We took the highest accident experi- 
enced stretches of highway in the State, four of them. We have cov- 
ered three of them. We have disregarded mileage driven, and we 
have disregarded the number of vehicles over that stretch of highway. 
What we are trying to do is to knock down the accident experience. 
You will find some stretches of highway there, and I suspect there are 
some even higher in other States, where they have had an average of 
12 to 15 accidents per mile per year. That is, this 26-mile stretch of 
highway had that kind of an average. The other three are the nearest 
or the next highest accident stretches. 

Mr. Scuenck. Most States do rate their roads on the basis of the 
number of accidents, do they not? 

Mr. AsHwortu. Well, it depends on the purpose of the rating. The 
number of accidents was the only criterion that we really wanted. 
Now, in our work, actually, separate from this one project, we have 
used a very complicated formula for determining manpower needed. 
It is not foolproof and it certainly can be improved. But for this we 
take mileage, highway mileage in the State, accidents in the State, the 
amount of time it takes to investigate an accident, the number of men 
it takes, and the amount of special duty time, and the amount of time, 
and this is arbitrary, that ought to be given over strictly to patrol, 
and various other things, into consideration to come up with a total 
amount of man-hours of work required in a particular jurisdiction. 
Then we divide that by the number of man-hours available to se 
whether there is enough, or too much, or too little manpower. This 
is a pretty complicated thing. There has been so much talk about 
“We Lif you could put enough policemen on the highway, could you 
stop it? 

e put a partial study on some years ago with money provided by 
the Bureau of Public Roads on the halo effect of patrol. is was done 
by | pean a man on a motorcycle on a heavy traffic highway in uniform 
and having him patrol by a given point even 10 minutes. We measured 
speeds in front of and behind him. 
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Although there were several thousands of these timings, we did not 
vet enough to make it statistically perfect or sure, but what we did 
come up With was that this halo effect that rides along with a police- 
man on the highway actually rides with him only 600 feet behind him 
and 900 feet ahead of him, or vice versa. This means that people pay 
attention to the police officer on the highway who is doing nothing ut 
patrol. He is not sepeing anybody to arrest them, or caution them, 
or anything of that kind. It is simply his appearance on the highway. 
With the most conspicuous police vehicles we could find those were 
the results. 

Obviously nobody will ever be able to station a man on a highway 
every 1,400 feet. That is 5 ina mile. Obviously nobody is going to be 
able to finance 26 men on every 26 miles of highway such as we have in 
our first stretch in Wisconsin. But we did this purely for research 
ap 0080 We felt that 1 of these four stretches of road would give 
usa real basis. 

Mr. Scuenck. Now, I understood, I am sure, what you talked about 
when you were talking about your pilot study, which is going to take 
about 2 years to — ete and then perhaps another 5 years to deter- 
mine all of the results. But I thought perhaps you might want to 
clear that up in this record of the committee a little bit, because people 
will be reading these hearings out of a book, and it would seem to me 
that you might want to indicate that, although this pilot study was 
taking 2 years to do, you were not waiting until it was completed in 
order to use the information that you get from it. 

Mr. AsowortH. Under our most optimistic hopes for financing this 
project, we would not come up with anything usable really in the 2- 
year period except a method or a technique for investigating accidents 
in the future that would pinpoint real causes, so that in this 2-year 
period we do not hope to produce more than a couple of hundred in- 
tensively investigated traffic accidents, with a 3-man staff and 1 man 
part time directing it. 

Now, if there was money available for more personnel, and so on, 
it would cut that down some, but not a great deal in the first 2 years. 
In the next five it could be cut down materially, once techniques were 
established. 

But the people who have usually investigated accidents in the past 
have been police officers. I am not running down police, I have been a 
policeman ever since I went to work, but they are not capable, nor do 
they have the time nor the equipment nor the educational experience, 
generally, to do the kind of an accident investigation job that will find 
the real causes. To say that the cause of an accident, which we do in 
police work for prosecution purposes, is speeding or running a stop 
sign or a red light is usually insufficient. It may be true that this 
happened, of course, at the time or immediately prior to the accident. 
But if it is running a stop sign, the actual cause may have been s 
back at a point where he was going too fast, and although he tried, he 
could not stop. 

You cannot show that speed was the cause. The only thing you 
have got is the fact that he ran a stop sign. This you can establish. 

It is that sort of investigation that we need to make, plus probably a 


is of psychological and psychiatric things connected with individual 
rivers, 
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Mr. Scuencx. I thought you might, perhaps, want to just indicate 
that each time you investigate an accident, you develop a certain pro- 
cedure and perhaps that procedure is an improvement over the pre- 
ceding one, and that this is a gradual program of evolution, of deyel- 
oping a criteria. 

Mr. Asuwortu. I think this is what would come out of the project. 
It would not come quite that quickly. I think that we must have, oy 
whoever does it must have this 2-year period. First, there are not 
enough scientific people interested in traffic today. One of the first 
things that somebody is going to have to do before this project cay 
really get going is to get people into our organization, or whatever 
organization, to do nothing but study for 6 months, at least, before they 
are really going to be able to sit down and come up with possible 
techniques. 

ieieeaninnn Do you feel that the use of the uniform traffic ticket 
type used through the country would give you better criteria ’ 

Mr. Asuwortn. Enforcementwise, yes. I think that the uniform 
traffic ticket is a good thing. For the purpose we are talking about 
just now, it serves no purpose. For enforcement, yes. 

Mr. Scuenck. Would you feel that there would be a particular 
advantage, worth all of the trouble it would take to do it, to develop a 
uniform traffic code throughout the country ? 

Mr. Asuwortn. I do not think that here is any question but what 
a uniform traffic code is a good thing. You and I, no matter where 
we drive, are driving under the same set of rules. There is a uniform 
traffic code and a uniform or model traffic ordinance, and while it has 
not been enacted in every respect in every jurisdiction, most places 
have come pretty close to it. There are some adjustments that have 
to be made locally. Without any question, the same set of rules every- 
where is going to make it a lot easier on people. 

Mr. Scuenck. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rogers. I have just one question. I have enjoyed this very 
much, and, of course, I appreciate, as a member of the subcommittee 
and individually, the great work you fellows have done. 

What is your thinking, Mr. Ashworth, on the necessity, let us say, 
if it ever reaches that stage, of Federal legislation on the subject! 

Mr. Asuwortn. Well, I just do not know where Federal legisla- 
tion in this field would fit in. I think enforcement must be at the 
State and local level. We have received in the past few months, 
mostly as a result of the publicity growing out of the four regional 
conferences of the President’s Highway Safety Committee, any num- 
ber of suggestions. That Committee has passed some of these along 
to us to answer. There have been proposals for Federal policing. | 
think that your chairman made mention of your attitude earlier, but 
Federal policing obviously is not quite that simple. The Federal 
courts today are pretty much overloaded. If you are going to have 
Federal police do the policing, you are going to have Federal courts 
do the court work. That means prosecutors and clerks and every- 
body that goes along with that. I think there would be a very con- 
siderable uproar. 

What I think is more needed than Federal legislation is more—and 
I do not know how you get this, honestly—more police, courts, and 
public support of this effort at the local and State level than there 
now is. 
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Mr. Roexrs. I appreciate your attitude on that and I am happy to 
hear your good statement on it. The lack of manpower, policewise, 
could be attributed largely to an economic problem, could it not, Mr. 
Ashworth ¢ 

Mr. Asuwortn. I think very largely, this is economics; yes. 

Mr. Roerrs. Do you think the Federal Government could help in 
that regard if you operated it in the same way that we are operating 
in other fields, such as school construction, and things of that kind ? 
That is, where grants could be made to the States in connection with 
the Federal highway program, where the money would be employed, 
but you would use your own State officers or your own city officers. 

Mr. Asnwortn. If there were not too many strings attached to it. 

Mr. Rogers. That is one thing that I would not go along with, is 
alot of strings. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rosertrs. Mr. Ashworth, there is one field that has been dis- 
cussed in these hearings that I would like to have your reaction on. 
That has to do with driver training in the high schools throughout the 
country, that is public schools. What is your feeling about the worth 
of the programs that are in existence at the present time? 

Mr. Asuworrn. I think that there is no question of the worth of 
driver-training programs, where they have adequate classroom and 
actual driving instruction. These, I believe, now total about 36 hours 
for the 2 phases. 

Mr. O’ConneEtt. A minimum of 6 hours behind the wheel, and 30 
hours in the classroom, with another 6 hours of observing. 

Mr. AsHworru. These programs, where people have been able to 
keep track of them, are without doubt paying off 

Mr. Roserts. Do you feel that the instructors in the majority of 
those courses are properly trained ? 

Mr. Asuwortn. This is difficult to answer. 

Mr. Carmicuarn. May I offer a comment on that? The experience 
that we have had indicates that to get the program started, it was 
necessary to have instructors who could be given an intensive course 
usually of 40 hours. As we have grown with the program, we have seen 
that this is not enough. To be qualified, an instructor should have a 
minimum of at least 2 semesters of training in a college program. 
Some of the leading States are now raising their sights to 8 semesters 
of training, or rather 8 credits of training at the university level. We 
have found, too, that schools, in order to meet the demand for driver 
education classes in their high schools, often have utilized instructors 
who probably were not fitted by desire or by training to be driver 
education instructors. You have the same difficulties with that type 
of instruction as you would have in any other field. 

Mr. Roserts. That is rather a new field, is it not ? 

Mr, CarmicHagn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asuwortu. I have a nephew who is a coach in a small high 
school. In the past 2 years he has been teaching the driver course. 
That is after one summer-school session. Now, he is a good boy and 
he is a competent boy, but I doubt seriously—I have not been there 
and I have not seen the training course at all—but I doubt seriously if 
this kind of preparation for the teacher is adequate. It is probably 
as much as this small town under these circumstances can afford. 

Now, it varies considerably. You ask if teachers are adequately 
trained. Itrunsall over the map. Some of them are, and some are not. 
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A lot of them should be much better trained, as Mr. Carmichael] jp. 
dicated, than they are today. 

Mr. Roserts. Would you agree that this statement, that where the 
training is not proper, you probably would be better off without jt; 
That is, in that you may create wrong attitudes that may be fixed at 
an impressionable age, and to retrain is often much harder than to 
start out with a training program anew. 

Mr. Asuworru. We say this in our training, that it is a lot easier 
to train a police recruit brand new than it is to retain an older man 
who has had some considerable experience and developed faults and 
so on. 

But I am not sure that I could agree that these places are better off 
without it unless adequately trained. Certainly some teachers are 
going to implant wrong attitudes and oe techniques in some of 
their pupils. But to say that all of them who have had only this much 
training should be thrown out, I think would be a mistake. 

Mr. Scuenck. That applies to any other field of education, too. If 
you are teaching English and you are inadequacy prepared or 
trained, you develop some bad habits among students also. 

Mr. Rozerts. Of course, we all, I think, pretty generally are familiar 
with the situation in which most public schools find themselves with 
reference to financing. Do you think that a Federal program 
either on a matching basis, or a grant-in-aid basis, might accomplish 
some good without doing any harm, or any great harm, or, I will say, 
any harm, to our system of free enterprise? What I have in mind is 
this: We already have a precedent in vocational training in our diver- 
sified occupational training, and in our rehabilitation programs, where 
Federal funds are used and no strings attached. What would be your 
reaction to that sort of a proposition ? 

Mr. Asuwortu. Well, I am inclined to feel that any means of pro- 
viding this kind of training is worthwhile, that is, proper training. 
I am certainly not qualified to enter into the philosophy or the eco- 
nomics if this sort of thing, whether the Federal Government could 
or should do it. 

Michigan, I think, in their last legislature, the one late last year, 
provided funds which permit the State to give to the schools, the high 
schools, $25 per pupil where they provide the proper training, class- 
room training and behind-the-wheel training. I am sure that this 
is going to produce better drivers in Michigan. This is true, is it 
not, in that amount? 

Mr. Carmicuakg.. Yes, that is true. 

Mr. Roserts. Did I understand you to say that the per capita cost 
of driver training for high-school students was $65. 

Mr. Asuworrn. I did not make that statement. 

Mr. Scuenck. That was made yesterday at the National Safety 
Council. 

Mr. Roserrs. Do you have any estimate growing out of your ex- 
perience as to that cost, sir? 

Mr. Asnwortn. No, sir. We have not been in the driver-training 
field. We did some training of teachers a few years back. We have 
not since then, since about 1949 or 1950, done anything in that field. 
I would assume that the National Safety Council figures are as cor- 
rect as you can get, 
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Mr. Roperrs. I believe Mr. Hughes supplied us with that figure 
yesterday, and I believe it was $65. 

" Mr. Carmicuagt. I have no figures. 

Mr. AsHwortu. I know that the $25 in Michigan does not pay 
the full cost, and it is not intended to. 

Mr. Carmicuarn. Mr. Chairman, mention was made of the means of 
fnancing driver-training courses through additional fees on driver 
icensing. 

7 Mr. Praksbitel California charges $1 of cost on each traffic conviction 
for that particular purpose. 

Mr. Roserts. There is one other question I had. 

Mr. Frrepex. If you will yield there for just a moment, may I ask 
this; Are you convinced that where they do have the training there 
should not only be the school training but the automobile training 
at the same time ? 

Mr. AsuwortH. There is no question that it must be, if it is going 
to be effective, there must be classroom training and behind-the-wheel 
training. 

Mr. Roperts. I would like to go into one other phrase that we have 
not discussed, I think, here. That is with reference to this matter of 
building a better package for the occupant of the vehicle. Would you 
have any recommendations or any opinion as to that situation ? 

Let me put it this way, sir. Do you think enough is being done in 
building in safety features in cars being introduced today ? 

Mr. AsaworrH. When you say, “Is enough being done,” certainly 
more is going to be done and the whole program at Cornell, I think, 
has become and is going to be very productive. 

I think additional improvements are going to be made. Actually, 
I think the automobile today is an awful lot safer than it was 30 years 
ago in the days of the mode! T, and so on, with safety glass and punc- 
tureproof tires, and metals that do not crystallize and break up, and so 
on. I think more and more safety features, such as padding and 
sunken steering posts, with better locks on the doors, with safety belts 
or seat belts—all of those things are going to be effective in protecting 
the driver. 

On the other hand, these things are not going to be one bit effective 
in helping the driver prevent an accident. This will keep him from 
getting killed or getting hurt as badly as he might have if they had 
not been there. This is one of the big reasons why we want very much 
to do this intensive investigation of accident cases. This is not the 
same thing at all that Cornell is doing. I am sure you understand that. 

Certainly, the vehicle can be safer, and certainly a lot more things 
can be done, and if you pin me down I cannot name them, simply be- 
cause my mind does not run that way. But people are going to de- 
velop better containers for passengers. 

Mr, O’ConnELL. May I contribute something that ties two things 
together there? The Traffic Institute back in 1940, as a contribution 
to the police field, developed a procedure for the investigation of acci- 
dents. This procedure was designed to help the police determine 
whether or not there was a violation and if ave was a violation, to 


gather supporting information. 

This led many agencies to look to the police and police reports of 
accidents. investigated for the information which would guide the 
prevention activities of all of those with some responsibility. 
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During the interim years, we have found, as have others, that the 
police were not gathering sufficient information from all of the cop. 
tributors, namely, the highway, the vehicle itself, the driver as to 
knowledge and skill or the effectiveness of the whole range of cop. 
trols, the law itself, and education as to controls. We are still in des. 
perate need of factual and objective information concerning the con- 
tribution of the driver and the highway and so forth. 

I think the work of Cornell in which they are basically interested jy 
the cause of injuries to the passenger is a manifestation of just one of 
the current needs for factual information. 

Now, it is our judgment that the police are but one of a group quali- 
fied to gather this information at selected accident scenes. Each of 
the groups are important. The highway department people are inter- 
ested in the design features of their highways and how they contrib. 
uted to the sum total of collisions. The Motor Vehicle Administrator 
has to know whether the driver was inadequate. The legislators want 
to know whether the law was inadequate. So what we have really is 
a problem with many opinions and not many professionally gathered 
facts. Generally, in the police field, we are at least aware of the fact 
that we are not now gathering all of the information that ought to 
exist. Nor are we competent in terms of many additional skills that 
are needed to gather all of the information. 

Mr. Roserts. I am delighted that you made that statement. I cer- 
tainly am in agreement with you that the work that is being done at 
Cornell in trying to develop procedures or techniques for getting the 
facts before they get cold and a report that will reflect not only the 
enforcement angle or the violation aspect of it, but will reflect the 
causes of the collision, will be helpful. There will be someone on the 
rescue team or the attendants who first reach the scene and their find- 
ings will be reflected in the report. 

I think really that that is the only way we are going to break this 
thing. That is to have some way of gathering facts, and getting the 
facts as they are. 

Mr. O’Conneiu. We take some satisfaction in the success of the 
work at Cornell. It grew out of their own basic medical interest, and 
the curiosity of the Indiana State police, who were anxious to know 
why and how many injuries were received outside of the car in those 
cases where they investigated accidents. 

We, in our training programs and in our publications, have been 
urging the inclusion of crash-injury training in training programs, 
in our own programs and those in departments where we have been 
offering some type of service. So we have been working actively with 
the Cornell group to see that the fact-finding police are well trained, 
and well motivated, and know the best procedures to assist Cornell. 

We see it as a fact-gathering service with the interpretation made 
by competent professionals and only after adherence to all of the neces- 
sary safeguards of adequacy of data, and so forth. 

Mr. Roserts. I believe Mr. Friedel had a question. 

Mr. Frrepen. In line with this talk, I think Mr. Ashworth said 
that the automobile and the highways were the cause of about 20 
percent of the accidents. In other words, I take from that that 80 
percent is of the human element. 

Mr. AsHwortn. It is approximately that at the outside. This is 
everybody’s estimate. 
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Mr. Frrepet. We have to try to find some way to find out about the 
30 percent of the human element, and you said it would take from 2 
to 5 years in your study to have a report on that. We know right now 
that there are a lot of safety devices that the automobile concerns 
could install today and try to cut down on that 20 percent. I think 
the industry has been lax, a lot of them, in putting in those improve- 
ments. We can have them on an optional basis, as deluxe equipment. 
For instance, these directional signals. They are not standard egnip- 
ment. The cushioned dashboard is not standard equipment. Right 
now we know that 20 percent of the accidents are the fault of the auto 
and the highways, but we could correct that immediately. This 
should be done. How do you feel about that ? 

Mr. Asuworru. We think at the outside that these two things, the 
vehicle and the highway, are not causing more than 20 percent. Some 
people have these estimates lower. But at the outside, the highest 
estimates are that these two factors may be causing 20 percent of the 
accidents today. 

But this is one of the things that we would like to find out. These 
are still opinions. This is why we want to do this investigation of 
accident causes. 

Now, surely, directional signals are a device to prevent accidents. 
Padded cushions are a device, and sunken steering wheel columns, 
and better locks on doors, are devices to keep people from being more 
seriously injured than they would be without these things. They are 
not accident-prevention things. Certainly, any of those things, either 
kind, the better packaging to prevent more serious injury, is a useful 
thing. The more we can eae injuries or lessen injuries, the better 
off everybody is going to be. But these are not going to prevent the 
accidents. 

Mr. Frrepvet. Well, have you had any studies of accidents caused 
because the rear view was obscured, or where they cannot see to the 
rear because of snow? Do you have any statistics or figures on that? 

Mr. AsHwortH. We have no figures on that that I know of. Cer- 
tainly there are accidents caused by poor rear vision. There are acci- 
dents caused by people who do not know how to drive in the snow. 

Mr. Frrevev. I am thinking of heavy snow. We have the situation 
from Washington on northward, up in Pennsylvania, and New York 
and Maine, where you may have a driving snow and you cannot see to 
the rear. You have all you can do to look ahead. I am just thinking 
of that, and certainly that can cause accidents. 

Mr. Asuwortu. That is true. 

_ Mr. Frrepet. What I am trying to bring out is that the automobile 
industry itself could do more for real safety to prevent accidents. I 
mentioned directional signals. 

Mr. Asuwortn. Any of those devices, and I include not only acci- 
dent-prevention devices, but injury-prevention devices, are important. 

Mr. Frreprn. I am speaking of a real burden to the buyer of the 
automobile, and we have to figure economy also, but if we had those as 
standard equipment it would not be too expensive. They are simple 
things, but they have proven to be safety devices. 

Mr. Asuworru. I do not think that there is any question but what 
real accident-prevention devices on automobiles should be on all auto- 
mobiles. I do not see how anyone can get away from that. 
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Mr. Carmicuart. Mr. Chairman, it is certainly desirable to put 
the devices on the car, but we must still reach the driver to get him to 
use those devices. In a study made in California, at the time that 
vehicles were being stopped for vehicle inspection, 50 percent of the 
women who were asked did not know the meaning of the button on the 
floorboard for changing the beams of the headlights. We would like 
to see driving tests given to drivers applying for licenses, and a better 
examination which would reveal whether or not the driver at least 
knew how to use the equipment that is on the vehicle. 

This is amazing, and I am not singling out the women drivers, if 
you understand. 

Mr. Roserts. I think perhaps there is one other thing here that 
has not been covered, and knowing the tremendous experience you 
gentlemen have in this field, I would like to ask about it. 

I would like to know if you have come to any conclusion or policy 
as to the use of safety belts in automobiles. 

Mr. AsHwortH. We, along with the National Safety Council, agree 
that there is no question of the usefulness of belts properly made and 
properly installed. That is, made according to the specifications of 
the SAE, the Society of Automotive Engineers, or the National 
Standards Bureau. I do not think that the Standards Bureau has 
actually come out with standards on this yet, but they probably will 
shortly. But there seems to be no question but that seat belts are a 
useful device in preventing injury. Again, they are not an accident- 
prevention device. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rogers. I have just one question. You mentioned the 20 per- 
cent of the accidents due to highway and the vehicle itself. Do you 
mean 20 percent to each, 40 percent, or 20 percent as an overall for 
those two items ? 

Mr. AsuwortH. For both of them. 

Mr. Rocers. Which leaves us in the position that the nut that holds 
the steering wheel is still the important thing that we have got to 
work on. 

Mr. Asuworru. That is correct. 

Mr. Rogers. That is very interesting. I had wondered about vhat, 
and I had not heard that figure before. 

Mr. Frrevex. Eighty percent is the human element. 

Mr. Roserts. I would like to say this, Mr. Ashworth, that if you 
gentlemen would like to have the ne of correcting your remarks 
in any way, the staff will be glad to send you a copy of the transcript 
before it is finally approved. 

Mr. AsHworRTH. We appreciate that. 

Mr. Roserts. This nei the hearing and again I want to tell 
you that the subcommittee is deeply indebted to you gentlemen for 
the very fine contribution that you have made by your presentation 
and your testimony here. We congratulate you on the fine job that 
en are doing and on the well-deserved reputation that this institute 

as throughout the country. We have heard you mentioned and re- 


ferred to in many instances by people who know of the fine work that 
you are doing. It is all , 
Mr. AsHworts. I am glad to hear that. 


Mr. Rosxrts. Unless there is something further, we will conclude. 
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Mr. AsuwortH. We appreciate the opportunity to appear before 
you and if we can be of any further help in the future, we will be glad 
to do it if you wish to call on us. 

We have brought some materials here, and I do not know whether 
you folks want to be loaded down, but if you do want them, we have 
them here, a set for each of you. We will not have our feelings hurt if 
you say that you do not want any or one packet is enough. 

’ Mr. Roserts. I will put it this way. I will be glad to have any- 
thing you can give us. 

We appreciate your coming very much and we will conclude. 

(Whereupon, at 3:30 p. m., the special subcommittee adjourned. ) 
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Hovst or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Spectra, SUBCOMMITTEE ON TRAFFIC SAFETY OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForREIGN COMMERCE, 
Detroit, Mich. 

The special subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to notice, 
at the General Motors Proving Ground, Detroit, Mich., Hon. Ken- 
neth A. Roberts (chairman of the special subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Roserts. The Special Subcommittee on Traffic Safety will come 
to order. 

If you will allow me at this point, I would like to introduce my 
oroup that we have here. First of all, I would like to say that we are 
very happy to be in our colleague’s district, and I understand we are 
about 30 feet inside the district that Congressman Hayworth repre- 
sents. 

I would like first of all to intrduce the members of the Special Sub- 
committee on Traffic Safety. This is Mr. Rogers of Texas, Mr. 
Beamer, of Indiana, Mr. Friedel, of Maryland, Mr. Schenck, of Ohio. 

And we have our committee clerk, Mr. Layton, and our counsel, Mr. 
Cunningham, and our reporter, Mr. Alderson. 


STATEMENT OF C. A. CHAYNE, VICE PRESIDENT IN CHARGE OF 
ENGINEERING STAFF, GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 


Mr. Cuayne. Mr. Roberts, on, behalf of the automobile industry 
and more specifically on behalf of General Motors, I want to welcome 
and the members of your Subcommittee on Traffic Safety to 

etroit. 

We are pleased that you accepted our invitation to pay us this 
visit and we invited the other car manufacturers to send representa- 
tives to this meeting. And as you know, with your approval, we also 
invited the press. want to extend a welcome to each of them. 

Despite the fact that this looks as if it is set up rather formally, I 
do not. want you to think that this is a formal meeting. It is very in- 
formal and if you have any questions as we go along, do not hestitate 
to interrupt, please. 

I shall not attempt to introduce everyone in this room. I hope you 
get a chance to meet all of them as we see the exhibits. 

After we made our plans for these meetings, it occurred to me that 
the selection of the locale for this first meeting was a particularly 
happy choice, because these proving grounds which were built in 1924, 
the first in the industry, were founded upon a philosophy very well 
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expressed by Mr. Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., and I would like to quote 
Mr. Sloan: 

It is always sound philosophy to recognize that the most effective attack js 
the determination of facts without prejudice and using an open mind. That was 
the fundamental concept of the General Motors Proving Ground. This will, | 
believe, always be its function—to test General Motors engineering under the 
most favorable scientific conditions and with the aid of the latest technica) 
apparatus, first by identification of points of weakness, as well as strength, anq 
then by measuring them. Certainly in no better way, probably in no other way, 
could we achieve the essential objectives of giving constantly increasing value jn 
GM products. 

Certainly the determination of facts without prejudice and with 
an open mind is the aim of all of us who are so vitally concerned with 
safety on our highways. 

I believe all of us will agree that there is no such thing as an un- 
avoidable accident. If this be so, then what are the factors over which 
we—and I use the word “we” in its broadest sense—can exercise 
some control. 

We believe that these factors fall into three broad classifications: 
The first is the vehicle; the second is the driver; and the third is the 
highway. We propose to divide our presentation into these three gen- 
eral classifications. Today’s presentation will concern the first of 
these—the vehicle. 

In discussing the vehicle, I intend to further divide the presenta- 
tion into two subdivisions: First, the prevention of accidents: and 
second, the prevention of injuries, if an accident should occur. 

Any vehicle to be acceptable by today’s standards must be as func- 
tionally safe as modern engineering knowledge and manufacturing 
techniques can make it. 

Few persons driving automobiles today fully appreciate the progress 
that our industry has made in eliminating mechanical failures. In the 
beginning, this progress was slow. Automotive engineers, as such, 
were nonexistent. The art of steelmaking was in its infancy. Little 
was known about treating and alloying steel to improve its physical 
properties. 

That is why, on early cars, front-wheel spindles, for instance, oc- 
casionally would break off and the wheel go rolling down the road. 
What happened to the car and its passengers I leave to your imagina- 
tion, or perhaps to your memory. The teeth in rear-axle gears would 
occasionally break, wedging the gears—often putting the car into a 
bad skid. Failures of steering gears or steering linkages would some- 
times occur causing loss of steering control. Springs and frames were 
even known to break. 

Engines were lacking in dependability, engine failure or perhaps 
stalling in the middle of a railroad crossing, were not unknown. 

These are only a few examples of the mechanical failures which 
could and frequently did cause accidents. I could relate many, many 
more. 

Lacking essential engineering knowledge and experience, problems 
in designing parts and components that would be free from mechanical 
failure had to be solved the hard way—and this took time. 

The half century of our industry’s existence and the advance in el- 
gineering knowledge which has occured during the same years have 
brought the development of design techniques that permit us to de- 
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sign parts that, as they leave the drafting board, have a very high 
probability of successful performance and durability. 

The development of laboratory testing techniques has also been 
striking. New designs of parts or components today are tested in the 
laboratory before being put into an experimental vehicle. They are 
subjected to performance and fatigue test on special test machines. 
Continued cycling of the test load can in a few days subject the part 
to far more stressing than it would ordinarily experience during the 
entire life of the vehicle. Thus, a case history on the design is first 
developed right in the laboratory. But this is only the beginning of 
the proof testing and the insurance of safety. 

The next step in proving the dependability of a design, whether it 
be a part or a complete new vehicle, is by thorough road test. This 
is the purpose of the industry’s proving grounds. Prior to 1924, our 
vehicle testing was done on public roads, but even by then, traffic was 
becoming too congested for testing on highways without the likeli- 
hood of creating traffic hazards. Tenaavee, the development of new 
and better roads changed conditions from time to time so that fre- 
quently it was impossible to go out and duplicate a test which had 
originally been made 6, 12, or 18 months before. 

Moving the testing operations off the public highway and onto a 
private road system, eliminated the hazards and made it possible for 
us to make reproducible tests, thereby being able to measure our 
progress by comparing results with similar tests made previously. 

I should like to take the time here to emphasize a point—it is always 
relatively easy to come up with a new design of an old part, or the 
design of a new feature or part, but until we are able to adequately 
test this part and have a pretty clear picture of what it will do under 
the circumstances to which it may be subjected, we are exposing our- 
selves, the users of our products, and frequently others on the high- 
way, to risks. Among these risks may be the one of over-confidence in 
what a feature may do. 

It is for this reason that very frequently we find more man-hours 
spent on the design and fabrication of testing equipment and instru- 
a than are spent on the design and fabrication of the part to 
be tested. 

We find ourselves constantly redesigning test facilities and proced- 
ures and developing new ones as we acquire greater knowledge and 
understanding of things that happen in the field. 

Next, I want to talk for a few minutes about the manufacturing 
contribution to vehicle safety. Regardless of how well-proved, first 
by laboratory and then by road test, is the safety of a new design, it 
requires well-developed production techniques, the application of qual- 
ity control methods, inspection and tests to insure the same maximum 
safety for each production part as sold to the customer. 

Without the tooling, processing and production engineers, good 
manufacturing supervision of quality control, efficient automatic and 
other inspection operations, inspection and tests on the assembly line, 
including final inspection, we would fall far short of having our de- 
signs emerge on production vehicles with the same desired character- 
istics and safety as proved on the experimental cars. 

Our customers, the motoring public, have little concept of this 
phase of our manufacturing operations to insure the uniformity and 
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safety of our production vehicles. They know practically nothing 
about all the effort that is expended to make certain that the parts— 
those we make and those we purchase—meet the rigid design speci- 
fications. 

This brings us to the second major vehicle design consideration— 
those features which maximize the ability of the drivers to recog- 
nize hazards and to make safe decisions. To drive safely, especially 
under today’s traffic conditions, the driver has to see not only what 
is on the road ahead but also vehicles or pedestrians approaching 
from the sides and vehicles approaching from the rear. 

On this score, windshield, side window and rear window areas pro- 
gressively have been increased. As various necessary designs and 
manufacturing techniques were developed, including successful high 
volume manufacture of high quality curved, laminated safety glass, 
body front pillars were slenderized to reduce blind areas. Next came 
the one-piece curved windshield development which did away with 
the vision-limiting center division strip. 

Our next pioneering improvement in vision was the panoramic 
windshields and further rearward and angular positioning of the body 
front pillars to expand the are of driver vision—to give him increased 
view to right and left. 

This improvement in forward vision has been accompanied by im- 
proved vision to the rear and to the sides due to larger “wrap around” 
style rear windows and narrower center and rear quarter body pillars. 
With the bigger back window, the driver, when backing the car, has » 
much better chance to see any obstacles or hazards to the rear. When 
driving on the highway it also allows a driver to see through the car 
ahead and so anticipate traffic halts and hazards which he could not 
otherwise see because of the car immediately in front of him. 

Driver positioning for maximum vision is important. Many of you 
can recall, I am sure, the various auxiliary seat and back cushions 
which many drivers used to position themselves for better vision. 
With the advent of fore and aft adjustment of the front seats, the 
auxiliary cushions have largely disappeared. 

However, even with the fore and aft seat adjustment, some drivers 
with seated-eye-height much less than average may have some steer- 
ing wheel or horn ring interference with vision ahead, or of the 
instruments. 

For some with extra high seated-eye-height, seeing overhead tratflic 
lights can be a problem. It was for these reasons that front seats with 
vertical adjustment were made available—another aid to safer driving. 

With all the progress there are still problems for some drivers— 
rear-view mirrows for example. For some drivers, the rear-view mir- 
row may present some interference with forward vision. It is for 
this reason that our inside rear-view mirrors have an offset mounting 
on the bracket so that by rotating the mirror a half-turn, its heiglit 
may be changed. 

A mirror long enough to take full advantage of the wide rear win- 
dow would seriously interfere with forward vision. Because forward 
vision is more important, it therefore is necessary to effect an accept- 
— balance in the design. This is a matter which is under continuing 
study. 
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There has been considerable progress through the years on wind- 
shield wipers. First, of course, the manually operated single wiper 
was an accessory item; then it became standard equipment, then it 
acquired power and later dual wipers became standard equipment. 
The evolution of windshields brought about further improvements 
in wiper design so that, today, while we are not wiping every square 
inch of our panoramic windshields, we wipe a much greater area than 
ever before. 

We also have some wipers with dual range. In ordinary rain or 

snow they wipe a large area at normal speed. In heavy rain, snow, or 
sleet, they can be controlled to wipe a smaller area with increased 
S eed. 
' Importantly supplementing wipers as a safe-driving aid are wind- 
shield washers. nd these have been improved so that some, when 
the button is pushed, automatically set the wiper in motion long 
enough to clean the glass. 

There has been advancement in the defogging and defrosting of 
windshields and windows for clear vision under adverse weather 
conditions. 

The stoplights and directional signals on the car ahead maximize 
the ability of the driver of the following car to recognize the hazard 
and make a safe decision. Both of these important aids to safer driv- 
ing were first introduced as optional equipment. Later, when traffic 
conditions became more demanding, first one stoplight, then dual stop- 
lights, and then direction signal became standard equipment. 

General Motors developed and introduced direction signals for 
American-built cars in 1939—then, in 1940, the self-canceling direc- 
tion signal switch. 

In the interest of increasing driving safety, we were the first to 
factory-equip all of our cars with direction signals even on those cars 
on which the equipment was still an extra-cost, customer-option item. 
In view of the competitive pricing situation on the lower-priced cars, 
and the possible accusation of loading cars with equipment, this was 
i tough decision tomake. But we went ahead and made it because we 
recognized the safety importance of direction signals. 

Now the development of continually improved road lighting for 
motor vehicles is a mighty interesting story. 

With the increased congestion on the highways, adequate lighting 
for night driving has become extremely important to traffic safety. 
Consequently, if you gentlemen will bear with me for a few moments, 
[ would like to develop the chronological sequence of improvement in 
this important safety field to exemplify the manner in which the auto- 
mobile industry recognizes and develops vehicle component improve- 
ments to meet changing conditions. The history of headlamp im- 
provements is shown pictorially in figure 1. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 
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Fixed Focus 
"Still Greater Seeing Distance 


Figure 1. 


AUTOMOTIVE HEADLAMP HISTORY 


Mr. Cuayrne. Lighting equipment for the early horseless carriage 
consisted of oil lamps—an adaption, like the vehicle itself, from the 
horse-drawn carriage. As the new made of transportation passed 
from a novelty stage to one of recognized utility, oil lamps, which 
served little or no purpose other than markers, were a serious limi- 
tation to nighttime driving. The acetylene gas lamps soon replaced 
them. 

The vehicle builders already alert to the limitations of the gas-type 
lamp and recognized that with the rapidly expanding use of their 
vehicles, better lighting, greater reliability and means of controlling 
glare must be provided. The young industry quickly adapted the 
relatively new electric lamps to their vehicles. A self-replenishing 
power source was needed and electric generators, radically different 
from those used elsewhere in the electrical industry, were developed. 
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The electric starter and improvements in storage batteries soon 
followed. 

With the first practical application of the vacuum electric bulb, 
parabolic reflectors and nonprismatic glass lens, road illumination was 
greatly improved and by switching resistance into the circuit the 
lamps could be dimmed when facing other vehicles. 

The inert-gas-filled lamp bulb and prismatic lens were next intro- 
duced, giving more and better distribution of light. 

Engineers were still dissatisfied with headlamp performance. Dim- 
ming of lamps was recognized as unsatisfactory as there were many 
unmarked vehicles on the roads as well as an increasing number of 
pedestrians, Unlighted objects could not be seen well enough when 
lanps were dimmed. Other methods, such as mechanically tilting 
reflectors downward to relieve glare, were explored but mechanisms 
were complicated and unreliable. 

Lamp companies and vehicle manufacturers worked vigorously to 
develop a lamp bulb having two filaments which, by switching from 
one to the other would, in combination with suitable optics, tilt the 
beam downward without reducing its intensity. This marked a great 
step forward in the art of motor-vehicle lighting and brought about 
greater uniformity of lighting on the road. 

The introduction of the foot dimmer switch added another element 
to safety by eliminating the need for the driver to remove his hands 
from the steering wheel to change from one beam to the other. 

The more positive location of the filaments with relation to the 
reflector and further improvements in optics, again contributed im- 
portantly to better lighting and uniformity of the product. 

Research in the lamp industry was expanding rapidly and as early 
as 1937 a hermetically sealed unit, consisting of an aluminized glass 
reflector, accurately focused light source, and improved prismatic 
lens, had been conceived. This was later to be known as the sealed- 
beam unit. 

Although the lighting and vehicle industries had, for many years, 
collaborated closely with the State administrative authorities on light- 
ing and other sda, it was recognized that a still closer relation- 


ship with these people, dealing directly with the safety and epgulatory 


aspects of the problem, could be of great assistance to all concern 

Inasmuch salighting improvements had been conducted on a purely 
competitive basis, complications were beginning to arise in field serv- 
ice, resulting from the large number of variations in lighting compo- 
nents. You will be interested, I am sure, to learn that at one time in 
the early 1930’s there were about three dozen different types of head- 
lamps in the field, practically each one requiring its own techniques 
for aiming and maintenance. It, therefore, seemed logical that the 
ee of an item such as this, produced by many manufacturers 
and affecting highway users other ah those in the vehicle carrying 
the equipment, shoul be developed on a cooperative basis in the in- 
— standardization and better maintenance of the equipment in 
the field. 

In 1937 the engineering liaison committee was formed from top- 
level engineering executives representing each of the vehicle manu- 
facturers. Under the administrative direction of this group, the 
headlighting technical committee was also formed. The membership 
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of this committee consisted of top-ranking technicians selected from 
the vehicle and lamp industries. 

The first major lighting project undertaken by these groups was 
the development and standardization of sealed-beam lighting. Now, 
this slide (figure 2) shows the comparison between the sealed beam, 
upper-beam pattern, which is on the right, and the old lamps or typical 
old lamp existing before the sealed-beam development. Starting at 
the upper left, which shows the old lamp when it was new, and the pic- 
ture immediately below it shows the beginning of deterioration of the 
old lamp after 1 year’s use, and the lower right-hand picture shows 
the lighting that you got with the old-style lamps after 3 years of 
use; whereas the sealed beam, because the unit was sealed, would 
maintain its efficiency practically up to the burn-out point. 

Among the outstanding advantages achieved with this system were 
its uniform adoption by the industry as a whole which resulted in the 
elimination of many service problems, greater life in service, and the 
ability of the sealed system to maintain its operating efficiency at a 
high level throughout its life, as I pointed out in connection with the 
slide. 

(Pictures referred to are as follows :) 


UPPER BEAM LIGHT PATTERN 
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Mr. CHAayneE. Now, these committees that I mentioned were later 
replaced by the Automobile Manufacturers Association engineering 
advisory committee, the vehicle lighting committee, and lamp manu- 
facturers subcommittee. The scope of the work at this time was 
broadened to include all vehicle and signal lamp problems. 

Rapidly increasing density of vehicles on the highways has called 
for constantly increasing use of the low beam. Work of the com- 
mittees continued on this phase of the problem. This resulted in the 
improved sealed beam system. The use of higher wattages and better 
optics provided more light to the right-hand side of the road, making 
pedestrians and other unmarked objects visible at an increased distance 
of as much as 80 feet with no appreciable increase in glare. 

Figure 3 shows a comparison between the prior lamp at the upper 
left, the sealed beam at the lower left, and the improved sealed beam 
at the lower right. ‘These pictures are the lower beam pattern. 

(The pictures referred to are as follows :) 
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Mr. Cuayne. In addition to the changes I mentioned, the low-beam 
filament was provided with an opaque shield to intercept the upwardly 
directed light, thereby removing a substantial portion of reflections 
produced by fog, snow, and dust, permitting greater penetration of 
vision. 

The improved sealed beam system was first used on production cars 
in July 1955, after receiving the approval of American Association 
of Motor Vehicle Administrators and after the laws in various States 
had been revised to permit its use. 

An important element in satisfactory road lighting, both from the 
standpoint of seeing and avoidance of glare—aside from the lamps 
themselves—is the proper aiming of lamps on vehicles. This had 
always been difficult as it required level and darkened areas in the 
shops and a more than desirable degree of specialized knowledge on 
the part of the field service personnel. 

We manufacturers were not satisfied with this situation and worked 
aggressively on the problem. A solution was brought about with the 
introduction of a mechanical device known as the T-3 mechanical 
aimer which, with the more accurate manufacture of lamp units, 
enables service shops, with only space enough to park a car, to quickly 
and accurately aim lamps in broad daylight. 

Further improvements in lighting were becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult to achieve, as basically the optical methods necessary to pro- 
vide better seeing, as one aspect of the problem, conflicted with the 
cther, which is tolerable glare as it affects other drivers. 

Lighting engineers as early as 1933 had recognized the basic optical 
problem of providing best performance for both the upper and lower 


beams, with a single optical system. A solution to this problem was 
presented in a paper to the Illuminating Engineers Society in 1933. 
This required 4 headlamps in place of 2, but provided both the upper 
and lower beams with specific optics best suited for each. 

Although technically sound in principle, there were, at that time, 
numerous unsolved problems to prevent its adoption. Some of these 
were: First, car ro aa vet design had not reached a stage which 


would permit satisfactory mounting of four headlamps; the sealed 
beam unit with its more accurate control of filament location, vitally 
necesary, had not then been conceived ; the higher wattage needed was 
beyond the capacity of existing electrical systems; and the problems, 
incidental to aiming the lamps on the vehicles, offered further dis- 
couragement, 

Following the conception of the sealed beam system, in 1937, the 
lighting committee, well recognizing the merit of the four-headlamp 
system, were ambitious to add its advantages to those of the sealed 
beam. This proved to be untimely as some of the technical problems 
I have just mentioned were still unsolved. 

The industry, however, still cognizant of the advantages of the 
four-headlamp system, has recently succeeded in solving the problems 
associated with it. 

The introduction of the mechanical aimer in 1955 was the solution 
to the final problem. Inasmuch as methods for further improve- 
ments in the 2-headlamp system could not be foreseen, the vehicle 
lighting committee proceeded with development work on the 4-head- 
lamp system. Fortunately, the preceding background of laboratory 
work on the optics of the four-headlamp stem considerably short- 
ened the time required for development, hence it was possible, by 
using experimental lamps, to demonstrate the system to the engineer- 
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ing subcommittee of the American Association of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators at San Antonio, Tex., February 15, 1956. 

Improvements were made and shown to the association’s engineer- 
ing subcommittee at their annual meeting in Detroit, June 27, 1956. 
The introduction of the system now awaits final ratification by the 
American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators at their na- 
tional meeting in Winnipeg this week. Legislative action in 11 
States will be required to change existing regulations. 

Now the use of the new system is contemplated on a limited basis on 
some 1957 cars and greatly expanded use is predicted for 1958 and 
future models. Although this system provides improvements in the 
upper beam, the outstanding accomplishment is the greatly increased 
distance which the lower beam provides for seeing along the right- 
hand side of the road. 

You can see it from these 2 pictures (figs. 4 and 5)—and leave the 
last slide (fig. 4) on, please—the upper view is the improved sealed 
beam, and the lower view is the 4-headlamp system. You can see you 
can just pick up the tractor on the lower beam, and you fail to see it at 
all in the upper beam. 

(The pictures referred to are as follows :) 


Figure 4. 
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-- IMPROVEMENTS 


1957-FOUR LAMP SYSTEM 


Figure 5. 


Mr. Cuayne. It is believed also that this system will provide the 
vehicle lighting committee with a new engineering approach, offering 
possibilities of even further improvement in the future. 

Here are two other ways of measuring the improvement of the sys- 
tem. You notice that the car is faintly outlined in white which is 
assumed to have its headlamps on, so these increases represent the 
improvement in seeing distances as you approach a car with its lights 
on. Starting with the sealed beam, we got about a 50-foot improve- 
ment against other lights, and another 50-foot improvement with the 
4-headlamp system. 

It is important to point out that in addition to close cooperation 
with the American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators, the 
industry has been active, through its membership in the Uniform 
Traffic Cans and Ordinances Association, in the constructive safety 
work of that body. 

The work of the industry engineering societies, particularly the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, in connection with vehicle lighting, 
has been of great value in making available the best talent in the 
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engineering field for setting up specifications governing the design, 
construction, and needed standards for vehicle components. 

Although the foregoing references concern only headlight develop- 
ments, the industry has been equally active in pursuing the develop- 
ment of other automotive lighting equipment, such as dual stop lamps; 
dual taillamps; reflex devices; introduction of directional signal lamps, 
including self-canceling directional signal switches; the autronic eye 
for automatically dimming lights, and others. 

Now the design features I have just discussed so far—vision and 
lighting—are those which contribute to the driver’s prompt and accu- 
rate observation of the situation he may be about to meet. 

Next, I should like to discuss some features which contribute to his 
ability to meet such situations promptly and safely. 

Few persons who enjoy the comfort of the closed bodies on today’s 
cars realize that one of the greatest steps toward more comfortable and 
thereby safer year-around motoring was the closed body initiated back 
in 1910 when what is now the Fisher Body Division built 150 closed 
bodies for Cadillac. 

Everything that has been done since that time to protect the driver 
from the weather outside the car and to give him control of the weather 
on the inside of the car has made it easier for him to be an alert, safe 
driver. 

Now about the critics who say we make the driver too comfortable 
for safety : If only we could put them behind the wheel of an air-condi- 
tioned car for 2 hours on a hot day, then have them similarly drive a 
car without air conditioning, they would quickly realize they don’t 
know whereof they speak or write. 

One of the safety problems is keeping drivers cool, calm, and col- 
lected in hot weather so they can remember to extend a little courtesy 
instead of getting hot under the collar, highly irritated, and, therefore, 
accident-prone as too many are wont to do. 

I have already mentioned seats and their contribution to proper 
vision. I should like, however, to mention them again, since it is most 
important that the driver be kept free from physical discomfort and, 
therefore, able at all times to concentrate on the job of driving safely. 

When power actuation was introduced for fore and aft seat adjust- 
ment, some persons thought we had reached the ultimate. Next came 
the 4-way powered seat with vertical adjustment and later the 6-way 
posture-adjusting seats, both manual- and power-operated—all for 
increasing driver comfort as well as improved vision. 

Much effort has been devoted through the years to improvement in 
seat construction—cushion springs and the application of seat padding 
and foam rubber. One of the problems here is that we have to provide 
seats that will be comfortable over an extreme range—from the 90- 
pound drivers to those weighing upward of 250 pounds. 

That is why General Motors has made a scientific approach to the 
problem of improving driver seating and the position of the steering 
wheel. 

Later you will see our driver measurement equipment which we have 
used at our Motoramas the past 4 years, during which we have accu- 
rately measured, and automatically recorded on IBM cards, 31 vari- 
ables relating to drivers, their seating position, their seeing position, 
and their comfort—on 30,000 individuals. In addition to the data au- 
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tomatically recorded, we also made a record of the age, weight, stand- 
ing height, and sex of these 30,000 individuals. The sole purpose of 
this effort was to check our present standards used for seat design. 

Another of our contributions to increased comfort, and therefore 
safety, has been the introduction of heat-absorbing glass in the wind- 
shields and windows of our cars. This glass absorbs more than half 
of the sun’s energy in the infrared. Thus, it protects the occupants 
of the automobile from the hot rays of the sun as it shines through 
the windshields or windows, and it also appreciably reduces daytime 
glare for the driver, and in this respect is advantageous in winter 
when the ground is white with snow. The heat-absorbing charac- 
teristic is essential, of course, in air-conditioned cars. . 

As was the case with just about everything new for automobiles— 
for example, automatic transmissions, power steering, power brakes, 
and panoramic windshields—initially there was criticism of heat- 
absorbing windshields. This took the form of claims that the heat- 
absorbing glass used by General Motors caused a dangerous reduction 
in seeing distance at night. Factually, the difference in seeing dis- 
tance is insignificant, proved by initial road test and further validated 
by additional testing with more than 17,000 observations. 

This difference, compared to nighttime seeing through ordinary 
windshields, is only 3 percent. Further—and this point is impor- 
tant—the difference exists only at the point of “threshold” seeing: 
in other words, when the object is just coming into view. For ex- 
ample, suppose there are two cars driving side by side, one equipped 
with a conventional windshield and the other with a Saatelarine 
windshield. Further, suppose an object down the road is not yet 
visible to either driver, but both drivers are looking toward it as they 
approach it on the point of “threshold” seeing. At a 200-foot dis- 
tance the object becomes visible to the driver looking through the con- 
ventional windshield. Because of the 3-percent limitation with the 
200-foot distance, the object does not become visible to the driver look- 
ing through the heat-absorbing windshield until his car has traveled 
another 3 percent of the distance, or 6 feet. So he sees the object at 
a distance of 194 feet compared to 200 feet for the driver with the 
conventional windshield. But from that point on, at all distances less 
than the 194-foot distance, he does see the object. Some persons are 
under the impression that this difference in seeing distance applies 
right up until the car is alongside the object, which definitely is not 
the case. 

E-Z-Eye glass, to use the trade name of our heat-absorbing glass, 
is a customer’s option on all General Motors cars. It was introduced 
in 1950 by Buick and was not available on all of our cars until 1952. 
Sales of cars with E-Z-Eye glass through June 1956 totaled over 5 mil- 
lion. When sales of an optional item of rather important cost reach 
such proportions in that short a time, there is no doubt about the 
worth to the car owners. In final analysis, the using customers are 
the best judges of any product and they know best what they want 
or do not want. 

The next group of vehicle-design features that I should like to dis- 
cuss are those we might look upon as enabling the driver to carry out 
effectively whatever moves he decides are necessary to meet approach- 
ing situations. 
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In this area are car-handling characteristics, brakes, transmissions, 
and engines. The first three of these are extremely important, but 
each one would take a morning to discuss in detail; so, with your 

rmission, I should like to touch on them only briefly and to give 
you 2 more complete story at your convenience or, if you wish, in 
writing. If you have any specific questions in these areas, I shall be 
glad to discuss them. ) 

For the present, therefore, let me say that in our opinion a most 
important consideration is design which will permit the driver to 
control the direction of the car at all times. This function requires 
proper design balance between many different factors. In addition 
to the steering gear and linkage, the front and rear suspensions, the 
car springs, the shock absorbers, the torsional stabilizers, and, of 
course, tires affect car handling. Current developments in suspensions 
give promise of important progress in handling as well as ride. 

The introduction of power steering, by minimizing steering effort, 
has been a most important safety contribution. The great demand 
for this feature confirms this statement. 

Smooth acting, effective and reliable brakes are of course a “must” 
for any car. The progress from 2- to 4-wheel brakes, from the ex- 
posed external to internal brakes, from mechanical to hydraulic, and 
more recently, the addition of power assists, all have improved the 
driver’s ability to stop the car. In this area, too, development is 
being aggressively pursued and I can assure you that improvements 
will be put into production when we are sure that they are really 
improvements. 

We feel particularly happy about the improvements in car control 
resulting from transmission improvements. From the time we in- 


troduced the first synchromesh transmission, which permitted smooth 
shifting by a relatively unskilled driver, down to the fully auto- 
matic transmission, General Motors has led the progress in this field. 
We are, of course, continuing our development of further improve- 
ments in line with Mr. Sloan’s request of 1929, that, and I quote: 


We must remove the consciousness of the transmiss'on and clutch from the 
driving habits of General Motors car owners. 


Foremost in the category of features which provide the driver 
with maximum ability to carry on his safe decisions, is the power- 
plant—the engine. I question the need of taking the time to discuss 
any of the important developments which have made present engines 
so outstanding. Their operation is exceptionally dependable—they 
are highly efficient—they have greatly increased fuel economy in re- 
lation to power output, and they are extremely durable. 

I am sure that one of the subjects you gentlemen are most interested 
in today is why we are putting engines of high power into our cars 
and why this is necessary. The chief reason is that it makes them 
safer to drive. But before we get into that, and because of the 
natural inclination to relate high horsepower with high vehicle speed, 
let us first take a look at a few facts. 

The red bars (solid bars) on this graph (fig. 6) represent the 
horsepower of 22 1956 automobiles of the various makes. The green 
(broken) bar beneath each red bar represents the gross rated horse- 
pears of the 19411 comparable model of the same make. The smaller, 
ighter, lower-priced cars are shown at the bottom—the larger, 
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heavier, higher-priced cars at the top. You can see how the horse. 
power has been increased importantly even on all the smaller cars 
and on the medium and larger cars the increase has been sizable, — 

The 22 1941 cars we took for the chart are those on which we had 
proving-ground data on top speed which could be matched against 
comparable models of 1956 cars. 

The solid bars on the graph in figure 7 show the gross rated horse- 
power of all the various 1956 makes and models on which the proving 
grounds have made maximum speed checks. It will be noted, of 
course, that there is a wide range in horsepower. Considering all 
that has appeared in print, it is somewhat natural perhaps to believe 
that along with the big increase in horsepower there likewise has been 
a big increase in top speed. Well, here is some factual information 
on that. 

The green (broken) bar below each solid red bar shows the top 
speed of that particular car. The divisions marked on the scale at 
the bottom represents units of 50—either 50 horsepower or 50 miles 
an hour. This graph illustrates that although there have been big 
increases in horsepower there is not any particularly great difference 
in maximum speed of the highest horsepower cars compared even 
to those with lowest. horsepower. 

Now this next picture (fig. 8) enables a comparison of the top 
speed of 22 of the 1956 cars (solid bars) matched with comparable 
models of the same makes built in 1941, prior to World War II 
(broken bars). Here you will see that the increase in top speed ac- 
tually has not been very great—especially in the light of all the other 
improvements in motor cars in this 15-year period. 

(The charts referred to are as follows :) 
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Mr. Cuayne. In this discussion I have been using the term “horsge- 
power.” From the birth of our industry, this term has been used 
to indicate the ability of an engine to drive a car with the performance 
expected of it by the purchaser. Unfortunately, maximum horse. 
power is not a very good overall measure of this ability, but no one 
has been able to devise a better one. 

Let me explain the problem by drawing some curves (sketch No. 1) 
on the chalkboard here. 

Now if we say that this is the top of a horsepower curve, and let us 
dot it in down here, the maximum horsepower occurs here at one speed, 
which may be fairly well up on the speed range, say around 4,500 revo- 
lutions per minute engine speed. Just because that has X horsepower 
it does not give any indication of the ability of the engine to give the 
performance the driver wants down here in the lower range, because 
in order to calculate the horsepower we have to measure what we call 
the torque, that is, the twisting effort that the engine exerts on the 
driveshaft to drive the car. 

Well, a typical torque curve giving this horsepower might look 
something like this [demonstrating sketch No. 1] and crossing here. 

But on the other hand, you could have an engine with an entirely 
different kind of a torque curve, one like that [demonstrating sketch 
No. 1], still with the same maximum horsepower, but these two engines 
would give entirely different “feels” in the car, and this one would be 
lacking in performance at the city and suburban driving speed ranges, 
and this one might have quite satisfactory performance. 

But again, we cannot use torque, because the maximum torque only 
occurs at one speed, and here the speed would be up here and you would 


have to start talking about speed as well as maximum torque, and you 
simply cannot <r “torque” to a nontechnical person. 


Mr. Roperts. Mr. Chayne, if I may interrupt at this point, do you 
have these graphs that could be included in this record ? 

Mr. Cuayne. They are all reproduced in the printed copy of the 
presentation, Mr. Roberts, so that you will have them. 

Mr. Roserts. Without objection, they will be included in the record. 

(Sketch No. 1 appears on p. 343.) 

Mr. Friepev. Could you put that slide back again, where it shows 
the maximum speed ? 

Mr. Cuayne. The comparison in the top speeds between 1941 and 
1956 ¢ 

Mr. Frrepen. Yes. 

Mr. Cuayne. Yes. Could we have the top speed slide, please. 
That is No. 11 (figure 8). 

Mr. Friepex. That is the one. 

Now, I notice that none of the 1941’s went up to a maximum of 100. 
I think it shows 12 that are over 100 miles an hour now, and some look 
like about 125. Is there any reason for all of that speed? 

Mr. Cuarne. Well, the reason you get into that is this: To go back 
to these curves, as I pointed out, this is the kind of a curve that we are 
shooting for in our engine design to give the driver performance down 
here in this 20 to 50 mile an hour range where he does most of his driv- 
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ing. Unfortunately, we do not know how to design an engine with q 
torque curve that will come up here and fall off rapidly. 

When we get this part of the torque curve up, this top end sort of 
comes along as a tail behind the dog. 

I will discuss a little later how we try to tailor the horsepower curve 
with respect to the power required to drive the car, but none of those 
top speeds were actually obtained by designing the car for top speed, 
They all came into the picture because we were trying to put more 
performance in down here for acceleration and hill climbing. 

We frankly do not know how to do that and at the same time cut off 
the top end, or hold the top end fixed. 

Mr. Beamer. I would like to ask Mr. Chayne a question. Are you 
discussing passenger cars or does this same discussion apply to trucks 
and buses ¢ 

Mr. Cuayne. I am discussing passenger cars. 

Mr. Beamer. Passenger cars. 

Mr. Cuayne. Yes. 

Mr. Beamer. Does the same problem present itself in the truck and 
the bus industry ? 

Mr. Cuayne. In general, yes. The problem there is, of course, to 
get adequate power to take care of the maximum loads that the vehicle 
has to carry at reasonable speeds on hills and at the same time get eco- 
nomical driving at the lower speeds. The conditions are much more 
severe because your load ranges are greater, and you have got a real 
problem there on the trucks to maintain speed in hilly country with- 
out holding up miles of traffic behind you. 

Mr. Beamer. Thank you. 

Mr. Scuenck. Mr. Chayne, in discussing your horsepower, is this an 
SAE rating, or what are you talking about ? 

Mr. Cuayne. This is the gross horsepower of the engine. I am go- 
ing to get into that soon. If you will bear with me just a moment, I 
will show you exactly what we are talking about. 

Mr. Scuencs. All right. 

Mr. Cuayne. Well now I mentioned that it is practically impossible 
to explain “torque,” and this twisting effort, which is really what does 
the work, to a nontechnical person, so we are faced with the use of a 
term that does not fully express what we want to say, but for the 
moment at least we have not any better terminology. 

Now the horsepower figure that I am talking about and that we 
talk about when we talk about the horsepower of a car is the gross 
horsepower. In other words, it is the maximum horsepower of a 
stripped engine. Now we have to do this because various models of 
cars may have the same engine but still carry different power-absorbing 
equipment. So it would be extremely difficult to explain to a customer 
why this model of a car and that model of a car have a different “as 
installed” horsepower. 

Mr. Scuenck. Have you not done that by increasing your com- 
pression ¢ 

Mr. Cuayne. It has come through a number of things. We have 
increased the compression, the compression ratio, and we have im- 
proved the valving and the timing and improved the breathing capacity 
and additional carburetion facilities on the engine. 

Mr. Scuenck. As I remember my figures, the power stroke is about 
three times the compression factor, is it not ? 
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Mr. Cuarne. I do not quite get your point, We have raised our 
compression. 

Mr. Scnenck. You have 60 pounds per square inch of compression, 
and you have about 180 ante per square inch of driving force; is 
that not right. 

Mr. Cuayne. Well, I do not think you can do that. You cannot 
neg it quite so definitely as that. I am afraid there are too many 
beckons involved. 

Mr. Scuxenck. All right. 

Mr. Cuayne. Now, let me show you what happens to this gross 
horsepower that. we are talking about before it gets back to a. point 
where it can drive the car. t.us have slide 12 (fig, 9), please. 
Let us take this as just an assumed gross engine horsepower curve of 
anengine. Now in plotting that curve from the dynamometer reading, 
we applied standard corrections to it to correct for variations in baro- 
metric pressure and the carburetor inlet air temperatures at the time 
the test was made. 

When you look at that curve and then you correct it for the horse- 
power in the Detroit area, conditions here in Detroit, it would give 
you a rated horsepower that looks like that,(fig. 10). That.loss is due 
primarily to the difference in altitude, here at Detroit and, of course, it 
would come down even more as you go up higher. For instance, at 
Denver, it would be quite a bit higher. 

Now, the dynamometer test for maximum horsepower was made 
with no exhaust heat supplied to the intake manifold and the spark 
was manually adjusted at every 200 revolutions per minute increase 
in speed. When the engine is installed in the car, manifold heat is 
supplied for smoother low-speed operation and the spark advance is 
automatic for better performance and fuel economy. The next curve 
(fig. 11) there shows the loss due to the exhaust heat and the auto- 
matic spark control. 

This next slide (fig. 12) shows the loss caused by using an air cleaner 
and an intake silencer so you can live with the engine in the car. 

Now, of course, an engine in a car has to have a muffler on it, and 
the next slide (fig. 13) shows how much the muffler takes. off. 

Mr. Scuenck. Is there a difference on twin tail mufflers? 

Mr, Cuayne. That is assumed to be a good muffling system but it 
would be somewhat less with twin mufflers and twin pipes. 

There was no fan or generator on the bare engine and the next 
slide (fig. 14) shows the typical horsepower loss for fan and generator. 

If the car has power steering, it takes a little more for that (fig. 15). 

This next slide (fig. 16) shows what air-conditioning equipment 
ne - And only now are we down to the net horsepower at the 

ywneel. 
_The next slide (fig. 17) shows the losses in the transmission, drive 
line, and rear axle. So there we have the horsepower that is actually 
available to drive the car. Now you can see in this particular exaim- 
ple, it may be as little as 5g of the gross rated horsepower of the engine, 
and so those who talk about the evils of high horsepower might be a 
little bit less critical if they understood this picture more clearly. 

Now the next curve (fig. 18) is representative of the horsepower 
required to keep the car moving at any constant speed on a smooth, 
level road, It is based upon a total of the horsepower. required to 
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overcome rolling resistance, air resistance, and chassis friction. We 
term it the road-load horsepower. Incidentally, this includes as much 
as 25 horsepower at the higher speeds to overcome the rolling resist. 
ance of our soft-riding safety-tread modern tires. 

Now, on the next slide (fig. 19), we have added to this curve the 
curve showing the amount of net horsepower available at the reay 
axle. The intersection of the two curves gives us the top speed ca- 
pability of the car. Note how steep the road-load horsepower require- 
ment curve becomes at the higher speeds. This shows why, up at the 
intersection of the 2 curves, it requires about 5 to 7 or more gross 
horsepower to increase the speed of the car 1 mile an hour. 

The area enclosed between the two curves indicates the horsepower 
available for acceleration at any speed in the range—again on smooth, 
level road, of course. This is typical of a car with a conventional 
transmission—the kind we now consider as somewhat old-fashioned, 

Now let me go back to the chalkboard again, and perhaps I can 
illustrate that. 

I will try to duplicate that lower curve (sketch No. 2), and of 
course the intersection of the two occurs up here, that being the top 
speed of the car. In today’s cars, with modern transmissions, the 
relationship between this engine speed and the car speed is so ar- 
ranged by choosing a suitable rear axle ratio as to give maximum 
economy. 

You will find that in many cars this maximum horsepower is up in 
here somewhere, and the horsepower curve has been thrown over like 
this for economy reasons. That means that the top speed is at an 
intersecting point below the maximum horsepower, but we have a loss 
in here as compared to the original curve that we looked at of a syn- 
chromesh. 

So in order to get our performancce in the lower range, we provide 
through the use of an automatic transmission means for taking this 
curve (sketch No. 2) and, at the will of the driver, automatically throw 
it over in here somewhere. So that we get considerably more per- 
formance available at the lower speeds than you had with the synchro- 
mesh job to start with. 

Of course, it is much more than you have in your automatic job, 
were you not to resort to a shift down, or to the equivalent of a shift 
down in the transmission. So you see, actually, there are cars on the 
road today in which the horsepower occurs five, six, or even seven 
hundred revolutions per minute above the engine speeds at top car 
speed. So that picture is all rather complex, and if there are any ques- 
tions, please ask them now, because I would like to clear it up. 

We used to have a fixed relation between engine speed and car speed, 
which definitely pegged the engine horsepower with relation to the 
power required curve, but we no longer have that. 

(Sketch No. 2 appears on p. 347.) 

Mr. Beamer. May I ask a question? Are you trying to indicate 
that we should not be too concerned with that increased speed of auto- 
mobiles today ¢ : 

Mr. Cuayne. What I am saying here is that the increased speed in 
the cars is not what we could have gotten had we taken everything 
that that engine permits us to use in the direction of top speed. 

Mr. Beamer. Because of all of these new developments in auto- 
motive engineering. 
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CHALKBOARD SKETCH NO. 2 
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Mr. Cuayne. Because we have actually juggled the engine relation- 
ship to the car, so as to give you first, economical driving under nor- 
a conditions, and additional performance when you need it. What 
happens up here is just accidental because of the shape of the curves. 

Mr. Beamer. You are trying to indicate that one of the safety fac- 
torson which you are working 1s involved here ? 

Mr. Cuayne. One of the safety factors that we consider absolutely 
necessary is adequate performance down in here where you drive a car. 

Mr. Scuenck. You are talking about flexibility down there? 

Mr. Cuayne. Yes; without having to shift gears and without having 
to do anything more than operate the accelerator pedal. None of us 
have achieved the ideal transmission yet. We are all working toward 
that, but regardless of what our good friends in the advertising busi- 
hess may say, we have not achieved it yet ? 

_ Mr. Roeers. Talking about the advertising business, I was wonder- 
Ing, if you buy a 200-horsepower car, do I understand you just get 120 
horsepower ¢ 

Mr. Cuayne. You might get as little as 120 usable horsepower at 
the rear wheels; yes. But the fellow that bought the car next to yours, 
it might have the same engine in it, but if he did not buy it with the 
ar-conditioning system, he would have a little more horsepower. 
That is what we are up against. We are right between the devil and 
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the deep sea. If we talk about installed power, it might be different 
with every fourth or fifth car that wesold. It is a difficult job to try to 
explain it to anyone. The only thing you can do is to go back to whera 
you have a fixed reference point and talk about that. 

I will be frank to admit it has introduced a lot of misunderstand. 
ing and a lot of misconceptions. 

r. Rocrrs. I would rather have the air conditioning than the 

horsepower. 

Mr. Cuayrne. That makes two of us. 

(The charts referred to are as follows :) 
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EXHAUST HEAT AND SPARK 
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TRANSMISSION AND REAR AXLE 
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Mr. Cuarne. Now, if I may go on, I would like to cover briefly 
some of the things we look upon as safety advantages which accrue 


because after deducting all the losses from the gross rated horse- 
power we have more net horsepower left than before which we use 
to improve performance in theoperating range. 

With the thousands of miles of 2-lane highways—only 1 lane in 
each direction—good accelerating ability at the average highway 
driving speed reduces the time to pass around heavily loaded vehicles, 
cars pulling trailers, or other slow-moving vehicles. This better per- 
formance enables the driver to get back on his own side of the road i 
much less time, which, of course, lessens exposure to vehicles approach- 
ing from the opposite direction and thus reduces the hazards of pass- 
ing. Everyone who drives on the highway, I think, knows the 
importance of acceleration to safety, and now we have tried on this 
slide to indicate it, and we will show you some demonstrations this 
afternoon that, I think, would be somewhat more striking than the 
slide (fig. 20). 
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(Picture referred to follows :) 


Mr. Crayne. Now we also have thousands of side roads intersect- 
ing main or arterial highways where there are no traffic-control lights, 
Even with only normal traflic density on the main road, good acceler- 
ating ability 1s necessary for the safety of both the driver on the 
crossing road and those traveling the main highway. 

We have tried to indicate here (fig. 21) typical approaching 


cars, the car at the stop sign, who sees that one down here, and if he 
has a modern car he would be over here by the time that car gets here, 
and if he had a lower-powered car, he would be right in front of 
him. 

(Illustration referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Cuayne. Good accelerating ability also enables motorists to 
enter onto expressways or limited-access highways and immediately 
blend boar the existing traffic speed pattern, thereby reducing accident 
hazards. 

Now this (fig. 22) is an actual photograph of one of our Detroit 
expressways, showing a car coming in from the entering road, and 
here are the cars on the main road and if this is a modern car he would 
be here when this car gets to that point, and if he had an old low- 
powered car, he would just barely miss him. Obviously, after he 
got here, he still would not be traveling at the speed of the cars on 
the expressway, and it would be necessary for this car to slow down, 
and depending on the traffic density, the cars back of him might have 
to slow down too. 

Mr. Frrevev. What is that slide number ? 

Mr. Cuaryne. That is slide No. 25 (fig. 22). 

(The illustration referred to follows :) 


Figure 22. 


Mr. Cuayne. In many sections of the country motorists spend much 
of their time climbing hills and mountains. Higher horsepower con- 
tributes to a uniform flow of traffic over such roads. 

For greater safety on the highway today’s traffic requires that the 
safe vehicle have reserve performance, and to have that you have to 
have horsepower in reserve. There simply are no two ways about it. 
i. I would like to talk for a minute or two about governors. Again, 
like horsepower and speed, some persons not familiar with the facts 
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think that engine governors would be a panacea for the trafic safety 
problem. 

Governors were developed primarily to protect engines from dam. 
age caused by excessively hi eine s i They prevent the truck 
driver from overspeeding the engine pulling the load in a low 
gear when he should be operating in a higher gear. 

Some fleet operators, such as those with door-to-door milk delivery 
units which are excessively heavy when loaded, have used governors 
to prevent the driver of an empty truck from overspeeding the engine 
and increasing maintenance cost. Such governors generally are oper. 
ated by intake manifold vacuum and therefore cannot be expected 
to do an acceptable job of controlling maximum vehicle speed without 
seriously limiting the safe performance characteristics of the vehicle, 

We have done much work on governors and even with the highly 
complicated speed-sensitive type, the lengthened passing distance at 
a 25-mile start is serious with governor settings below 50 miles an 
hour. Acceptably safe passing at 45 miles an hour requires that the 
governor be set at nearly 70 miles an hour. The hazard with any type 
of engine governor is that it introduces for the driver a sudden and 
unexpected change in performance in response to operation of the 
controls. 

You are familiar perhaps with brake fade—the loss in brake per- 
formance caused by the brakes getting hot from being used too much. 
The industry has spent a lot of time and sneey. in effectively reducing 
brake fade. And certainly none of us would think of trying to put 
brake fade back into the cars. Well, putting a governor on an engine 
causes the horsepower to fade out at a time when it is most needed. 
Persons favoring goyernors simply do not know that such devices, if 
they are to limit speed, will at some point reduce the normal accelera- 
tion to zero. This introduces a sudden and unexpected change in the 
response of the accelerator control which presents hazards far greater 
than operating in excess of legal speeds. Dangerous circumstances 
would be created in many passing situations and there undoubtedly 
would be a big increase in head-on collisions. 

Now this afternoon we will have a car equipped with a governor 
which you may ride in and, if you wish, you may drive it and compare it 
with a conventional car and see just exactly what it feels like. And we 
have some demonstrations set up which I might say now are perfectly 
safe, but they will give you an idea of what you might get into on the 
highways with the cars. 

(Short ee 

Mr. Cuayne. Before I go ahead with the second portion of my pres- 
— are there any questions that occurred to anyone over the 
recess 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Rogers, do you have a question ? 

Mr. Rogers. I have one question. I presume you will touch on it, 
but I wondered whether or not the braking situation has kept apace 
with your accelerated ‘ 

Mr. Carne. We feel that it has. There is a great deal of work 
being done on brakes and it is going to continue. ere has been quite 
a lot of progress within the last few years, in the last few months, and 
you are going to see better brakes on all of the cars of the industry 
this fall when they are announced. I can assure you that they are 
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soing to continue to improve as time goeson. We feel that as of today 
we have definitely kept pace with the performance. 

Mr. Rocers. en your braking situation has kept pace with—— 

Mr. CHAYNE. With the increased traffic. 

Mr. Rogers. With your increased ability to get the top 8, 
which as I understand it, is what you are using the horsepower for. 

Mr. Cuayne. It has kept up with the accelerating ability. 

Mr. Rogers. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Beamer. Speaking of that, could you touch very briefly upon 
power rae From the layman’s point of view there are some 
questions that have been raised. 

Mr. Cuayne. The biggest gain in power braking is the reduction 
ineffort. That is the fundamental reason for all of the power assists, 
whether seat adjustment, power steering, or power brakes. It is to 
reduce the amount of effort required and therefore over a period of 
time it reduces the fatigue of the driver. 

Now power brakes have accomplished that. They have reduced 
the amount of push that you have to apply to the pedal to stop the car. 
They have also, by taking advantage of that, reduced the necessary 
distance of pedal travel to apply the brakes. That has been taken 
advantage of by bringing the brake pedal pad more nearly in line 
with the accelerator pedal so you do not have to lift your foot off of one 
to get it on the other, and you can slide it over more readily than you 
could in the past. 

Mr. Beamer. It is an additional safety factor ? 

Mr. Cuayne. Definitely, it is an additional safety factor. 

Mr. Frrever. Mr. Chairman, in your opening remarks you were 
speaking of the vision in automobiles, the new type of windshields and 
the rear view window. You stated that it thd be better for back- 
ing up if they could see very clearly. Why has the industry not up to 
this time had as standard equipment the rear window wipers? That 
isa known safety device. 

Mr. Carne. Well, I think they have been available as optional equip- 
ment and they have not been very widely purchased. 

Mr. Frrevext. That is a known safety device, and important, es- 
pecially in cars that are north of the Mason-Dixon line, where they 
have heavy snowfalls. You get up in the morning and take the 
snow off the car. You drive 10 minutes and you cannot see a thing 
out of the back window. The rear window wiper is a known safety 
device, the same as the directional signal. There are a lot of auto- 
mobiles now that do not have them as standard equipment. I feel that 
the industry has been lax in installing known safety devices as stand- 
ard equipment rather than as deluxe equipment or as an accessory. 

Mr. Cuayne. Well, of course, the way most of those accessories 
progress is through the accessory stage, and as their acceptance be- 
comes greater, they find their way into standard equipment. Of 
course the competitive pricing situation is a factor as to whether they 
are in the initial price of the car. 

_ Mr. Frreper. Would that not bring the cost down, if you had it 
In mass production ? 

Mr. Cuayne. Well, of course, it might. It just depends on how 
many of them you sell as an accessory. 

Mr. Frrepet. I am not speaking of them as an accessory. I was 
speaking of them as standard equipment. 
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Mr. Cuayne. The rear window wiper was used, of course, when we 
had the long sloping backs, where the snow tended to rest on there. 
That was to a greater degree than it does on more abrupt rear windoys 
that we use sony That has been one of the things that frankly did 
not have much appeal and it has not gone at all well. Even with the 
sloping backs we do not sell very many of them. 

Mr. Frrepex. It is not quite a matter of selling it if it is standard 
equipment. It is known as a safety device. We have a number of 
accidents because of people backing up where they cannot see. 

Mr. Cuayne. Of course, you are faced with a problem there, too, 
that if there is not enough interest in them to cause them to buy 
appreciable quantities of them as an accessory, then you are reasonably 
sure that they are not going to use them even if you thrust them 
upon them. 

I think, as a matter of fact, more important than that is the use of 
the outside mirrors, and there is a tremendous number of them being 
used today. 

Mr. Frrepet. That is good for the side and cars close to the rear, 
but you can hardly see sometimes when you want to back up. 

r. CHAYNE. There is a problem of backing up, I grant you that. 

This whole matter of brake cooling is one that is open to considerable 
ae because, of course, you are doing the work on the inside of 
the drum, and the fins are on the outside, and it takes a certain period 
of time for the heat to get from the inside out to the outside, where 
the air can cool or take it away. I know there are some engineers who 
feel that there is very little that can be accomplished by thinning, but 


the whole brake picture is extremely complex. 


In answer to Representative Rogers’ question, improvements are 
coming right along in the brake area, and I, for one, feel very opti- 
mistic about being able to perhaps make a breakthrough in the near 
future and make an important forward step. 

Mr. Roserts. Do you feel that in the near future that power brakes 
will become standard equipment on all your passenger cars? 

Mr. Cuayne. I think it is going to increase. It is an appreciable 
extra-cost item, and it is going to be like automatic transmissions. 
Anyone who has driven a car with power brakes hates to go back to 
one without it. That is after they have had a chance to taste the ease 
that it offers them in operating the brakes. 

Mr. Roserts. Could you throw out any figure, subject to revision, of 
course, as to how much extra cost it would be on, say, a Chevrolet! 

Mr. Cuayrne. I do not have the figure in mind, but we can get that 
material for you. 

Mr. Roserts. It can be supplied for the record ? 

Mr. Cuayne. Yes. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Schenck, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Scuenck. I have no questions. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Hayworth ? 

Mr. Hayworrn. I have no questions, 

Mr. Rozerrs. Do you intend later on to cover specific parts of the 
interior, that is, more or less the package, so far as the driver and the 
occupants are concerned ? 

Mr. Cuayne. That is just the point at which I was going to pick 
up this story. 

Mr. Roserts. That is fine. 
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Mr. Cuayne. The final portion of the presentation will deal with 
the prevention of injuries to the occupants of a car in the event of 
an accident, which covers the interior. 

Now, I think on that part of the story, it is logical that we should 
begin by discussing bumper and front end sheet metal. 

Modern vehicle front ends comprise such components as fenders, 
fender inner-skirts, radiator supports, grilles, other front-end sheet 
metal and, of course, the front bumpers. At various times the in- 
dustry has been subjected to criticism of these front-end designs and 
for ae is often termed an excessive amount of front-end overhang— 
that is the amount of front structure that is ahead of the transverse 
centerline of the front wheels and forward of the ends of the frame 
side rails. However, these designs, we think, have been vindicated as 
a realization has been gained of the important part they play in high 
crash-energy a As evidence of the acceptance of this prin- 
ciple, I offer the following two statements : 

First, the following general conclusion is taken from a November, 
1946, report which incidentally resulted in the present automobile 
banner belated standard. This report was prepared by the Bumper 
Committee of the Society of Automotive Engineers Technical Board 
at the request of the Engineering Liaison Committee of the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association. The quotation is this: 

A limitatation on the maximum strength of the bumper should be considered 
in the interest of protecting passengers from severe impact in the case of collision. 
It might be an excellent idea to have the bumper fail under high impact loads 
to absorb as much energy as possible, thereby relieving the passengers of the 
high deceleration that accompanies severe impact. 

The second item I wish to quote is a statement taken from a report 
published in 1953 by one of the automotive industry’s most voluble 
critics, A. J. White, in a book that he published called The Truth 
About American Cars. I quote Mr. White: 

We can thank the car manufacturer for making automobiles out of lighter 
metal that will crumble progressively and absorb the energy when we strike a 
solid object or another moving vehicle. 

The stiffness of the individual stampings plus that of the integrated 
assembly in present front-end designs provide deformation character- 
istics and the overhang provides space through which the deformation 
can occur. That is what does the protecting of human lives. How- 
ever, as the crash impact velocity and the deceleration rate values 
go up, the problem of increased passenger protection becomes exceed- 
ingly more difficult, 

Everyone who drives an automobile knows something about de- 
celeration—it starts when you apply the brakes. You know about the 
effect of high brake deceleration rates on passengers who were in the 
car when you had to make a maximum or emergency brake applica- 
tion—a panic stop. How high was the deceleration rate? It aver- 
ages, for cars with brakes in the best of condition, with good tread on 
the tires, and on a dry, clean concrete road, about 29 feet per second 
per second. A rate of 32.2 feet per second per second, because it is 
equivalent to the acceleration of gravity, is termed a “1 G rate.” 

_ How does this maximum brake stop rate compare with the decelera- 
tion rate during a collision? Suppose an automobile, traveling at the 
slow speed of 20 miles per hour, collides with a concrete culvert struc- 
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ture, and the bumper, fenders, grille, and front-end sheet metal are 

pushed back or deformed 1 foot—which actually represents the stop. 
ing distance. In that event, the average crash deceleration rate is 430 
wee second per second—over 15 times greater than the rate pro- 

duced by the maximum brake stop. This rate is so high that it be- 

comes simpler to express it in terms of g’s—13.4 g’s. 

Next, suppose the collision occurred at 40 miles an hour instead of 29, 
What happens then, assuming other stipulations remained the same! 
Instead of the crash deceleration rate being doubled it becomes quad- 
rupled. It increases not directly, but as the square of the speed, and 
therefore is 54 g’s. 

Now suppose we consider the forces involved in that crash. Assume 
the car with passenger load weighs 4,000 pounds. Crashing from 20 
miles an hour, the amount of kinetic energy to be dissipated amounts to 
— 54,000 foot-pounds—and at 40 Tries an hour to 216,000 foot- 

unds. 

POF aced with these tremendously high values, any spectacular accom- 
lishment could be achieved only by repealing the natural physical 
aws pertaining to motion and energy. 

Serious consideration has been given on a number of occasions to 
the matter of shock-absorbing bumpers. I am sure that you gentlemen 
have had or will have suggestions made to you that something along 
this line should be developed. . 

Here are the requirements that must be met by such a device. 

That chart shows (fig. 23) the whole story, but obviously it is much 
too complicated to attempt to read, and it is based on a car with a total 
weight—or as we call it, the gross vehicle weight—of 4,000 pounds, and 
so tr will pick a few specific examples by way of illustration. 

Now on this next slide (fig. 24) we have shown how far the bumper 
would have to project in order to provide crash energy absorption 
from different speeds to give you a deceleration comparable to a panic 
brake stop. You will notice that from 5 miles an hour it can be ac- 
complished in 11 inches, and from 10 miles an hour the length goes 
up to 44 inches, and when you get above 10, it begins to get into the 
ridiculous area; at 15, it would have to be 100, and at 20, it would have 
to be 178 inches of bumper length. 

That does not take into account, of course, any of the other problems 
involved with shock-absorbing bumpers, such as the size and weight 
and cost of the hydraulic cylinders or whatever other provision you 
put in for absorbing the oe 

Mr. Scuenck. You would have to have a long garage. 

Mr. Cuarne. We are in trouble enough with that now. 

(The charts referred to follow :) 
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TELESCOPING BUMPER FOR .9g DECELERATION 


Figure 24. 


Mr. Cuayne. Well, so much for bumpers. 

Continuing our discussion of occupant protection, the car body is 
the next item and I want to review that with you. 

The first closed bodies were, of course, made of wood and sheet-metal 
construction, as used in contemporary open bodies. Over the years we 
have seen this construction give way to the strong, rigid, all-steel body 
as we know it today. 

On General Motors cars the body structure is double walled at all 
strategic points for passenger protection. 

Lower bodies effecting lower vehicle center of gravity and longer 
rear decks for greater shock absorption have also furthered the objec- 
tives for passenger protection. 

The safety factors that are built into the basic structure and the 
equipment and fittings of Fisher bodies on today’s General Motors 
cars are the result of an elaborate system of static and dynamic labora- 
tory testing as well as exhaustive road testing at the proving grounds. 
The testing procedures are applied, first, to experimental bodies and 
then to production bodies. Fisher Body Division’s central engineer- 
ing specialists work with the very latest of scientific equipment—and 
their criteria for such testing represent probably the largest, most 
detailed, and most comprehensive story of body data within or outside 
the industry—the accumulation of long experience and the finest 
scientific methods. 

Now, the following motion-picture sequence will give you a good 
idea of the scope of these testing procedures and an insight into their 
detailed thoroughness. 

The first portion of this film will show a chassis and a body under- 
going a stiffness test. Can you see it all right or should we turn the 
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lights out? We might turn the lights out and you can see it better. 
The fixture actually is applying the test load downward to the body 
structure from the inside at the front and rear seat positions. Dial 
gages at the various points measure the deflection as a check of the 
stiffness of the car structure in resisting the bending forces imposed by 
the biggest bumps in the road. 

This 1s a closeup of one of the dial gages which measures the deflec- 
tion in thousands of an inch. The test data are carefully tabulated 
for checking against the design values and also for the development of 
future bodies. This is only one of the many engineering tests used 
to determine the effectiveness of the body structure in minimizing 
objectionable distortion. 

Previous to testing the completed body, new designs of important 
structural elements and the many joint areas are individually tested. 
For example, this joint area—where the body pillar is welded to the 
rocker panel—gets close attention. The body pillar and the weld 
which joins it to a section of the rocker panel is subjected to a twisting 
test. The oscillating motion of the device applies twisting loads in 
both directions. This is the way the body engineers test and prove 
their designs. 

Now in the process in the next view is a fore and aft bending test on 
the stub center pillar in a four-door hardtop. The deflection resulting 
from hydraulic application of large force is measured at three loca- 
tions. 

Next, the stub pillar is similarly tested for resistance to transverse 
or crosswise loading. These pillars are additionally reinforced by 
a large-radius stamping welded at the base for greater rigidity. 
Again, all of these data go into the engineering record. 

To these structural developments have been added many others 
which contribute to occupant protection. Notable among these are 
the door-lock refinements—from the safety catch on doors to General 
Motors present interlocking safety locks that resist door opening under 
collision impact. 

A lock feature which has been in our cars for some years is the “free 
wheeling” rear door lock for the protection of children in the rear 
seat of four-door cars. This lock permits disconnecting the inside 
handle by pressing down the inside door-lock button. This feature 
prevents children Troon opening the rear doors while the car is in mo- 
tion by playing with the inside door handles. 

I am sure you know the Indiana State police started a crash injury 
study some years back. We were the first motorcar manufacturer to 
contact them and offer our cooperation, and then interested the other 
manufacturers in doing the same. Quite early in this program it be- 
came evident that it is desirable to contain the occupants inside the 
car in case of accident to minimize injuries. It so happened that our 
general lock and body development programs had reached a stage 
where we could see a practical solution to this problem. The designs 
were completed, sated, and without waiting for a model change, were 


released for production so they made their first appearance on General 
Motors cars early in the 1955 model run. In fact, by mid-year, all of 
our production cars carried this feature. 

The next film sequence shows what our lock is like, how it works, 
and some of the tests used in its development. 

(Showing of film.) 
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Mr. Cuayne. This is the striker plate design which accommodates 
the interlocking element on the new door lock I previously mentioned, 

One of the uses for this body shake rig is to test door locks because 
it subjects the body to severe distortion. 

This is a closeup of a test of our old or 1954 door lock which did not 
have the interlocking feature. Watch how because of the distortion 
there was sufficient movement between the door and the lock pillar to 
unlatch the door. There, the door is open. 

With this lock installed in the car on this shake rig, note how this 
works. By comparison here is the new lock with the interlockin 
plate, introdu in 1955. Note that with this improvement the door 

oes not unlatch. 

This is another door-lock test. The spring is cocked by an electric 
motor drive, then triggered to ram against the door. 

This slam test is another sequence in the testing of door locks. To 
pass it, the locks have to withstand slamming and unlatching 50,000 
times—and still retain the safety and ease of operation they had 
when new. 

Two thousand miles of test driving over the rough Belgian blocks 
at the General Motors proving grounds is another sequence in the 
lock-test procedure. All during this test a force of 400 pounds is being 
applied by an air cylinder against the doors. 

There is another tough test on locks—the toughest of them all. You 
will see here in slow motion one car, at 30 miles an hour, smack right 
into the rear quarter panel of the other—and no doors came open 
on either car. 


Our seat-frame structures are tested by applying a 1,000-pound 
ac 


load at shoulder height against the seat- frame. That device 
measures the deflection of the seat back. 

This is the way seat track assemblies, including the brackets and 
attaching bolts, are tested under shock load. Seat track latching 
mechanisms now must withstand 20 g’s. 

This next sequence shows one of the laboratory tests we use to de- 
termine the adequacy of steering wheel design. Of course steering 
wheels are also tested in cars with dummies in barrier impact tests 
and snubber tests. 

I shall not take the time to show you movies of these, as you will 
see the actual tests later today. 

Any discussion of passenger safety, must of necessity, involve seat 
belts. You may be interested to learn that we sampled customer re- 
action to seat belts 5 years ago when we showed the public an experi- 
mental car equipped with them. Although the reaction did not indi- 
cate any considerable degree of interest at that time, we nevertheless, 
followed this showing with a development program involving both 
laboratory and crash testing in cars, so that when public interest in 
the use of belts reached the stage where our customers wanted them, 
they were available for our cars. 

he following sequence illustrates one of the laboratory tests used 
in developing adequate seat belt attachments and anchorages. 

Through a whiffletree arrangement, a total load of 414 tons is ap- 
plied at the 6 attachment points for 3 front seat belts—1,500 1 8 
at each anchor point. Watch the floorpan deform and when the load 
is released, settle back. The amount of deformation which occurs 1n 
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this static test is far greater than in an actual dynamic crash test. 
This is because in an actual crash the impact load is applied only for 
a small fraction of a second—so fast, the floorpan does not have time 
to deform. 

(End of showing of film.) 

Mr. ScHENCK. Were those seat belts fastened through the floor and 
not through a cross member ? 

Mr. Cuayne. That is right, they were through a floor cross member 
but not the frame. It was evident early in the development program 
that there was wide variation in the strength of commercially avail- 
able belt webbing, buckles, and fittings. Since belts were a com- 
ponent, which like headlamps, would obviously be used by a number 
of car manufacturers, a committee was organized under the auspices 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers to study the available infor- 
mation and develop adequate strength and performance specifications. 

The belts we offer more than meet the requirements set forth in the 
SAE recommended practice. 

The relationship between the Society of Automotive Engineers and 
the automotive industry is not generally understood by those outside 
the industry—perhaps this would be a good point for me to take a 
few minutes to tell you gentlemen about it. 

We have for each of you two booklets explaining the society’s 
organization and operation and an outline of the SAE’s cooperative 
engineering program. I am also submitting for the record a copy of 
the 1956 SAK Handbook. 

We in the automotive industry have looked to the SAE for our 
standards since 1910. On page 55 of the booklet entitled “The SAK 
Story,” you will find this paragraph, and I quote: 

By definition, SAE standards are specifications based on sound, established 
engineering practice, while SAE recommended practice is intended as a guide 
toward standard engineering practice. 

Mr. Roserts. May I interrupt you there, Mr. Chayne? Not know- 
ing the size of that book, I doubt if we can include it en toto in the 
record. What is the size of it, and how many pages? 

Mr. Cuayne. It isa pretty good sized book. I am referring to the 
pages that I want to notice specifically. 

Mr. Ropers. Let me suggest that the book be available in the files 
of the committee. 

Mr. Cuayne. All right. 

Mr. Roperts. Without objection on the part of the members, that 
will be done. 

Mr. Cuayne. That is fine, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information referred to has been placed in the committee files. ) 

Mr. Cuarne. I want to commend, also, to your attention, the section 
in the handbook, beginning on page 47, entitled “SAE Technical 
Board Rules and Regulations,” particularly the paragraph on page 
48 entitled, “Standards and Recommended Practices,” as well as page 
982, on which is described the recommended practice entitled, “Motor 
Vehicle Seat Belt Assemblies.” 

I mention all this to dispel any doubts that may exist concerning the 
existence and use of minimum seat-belt performance specifications in 
our industry. 

To get back to the immediate subject of seat belts—a point I wish 
to emphasize is that while we have done a great deal of work on seat 
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belts and have cooperated in the industry’s committee activities and 
tests, we are not blind to the fact that while belts provide some pro- 
tection in certain types of accidents for those willing to use them, they 
are not a cure-all in every type of accident and, therefore, we do not 
imply that they are in offering them to our customers. 

Our concern with the relationship between car interiors and occu- 
pants’ safety dates back many years-—in fact, to the 1920’s when we 
replaced plate glass with laminated safety glass. This work has 
progressed through the years with increasing tempo—in the earlier 
years, in such things as rearrangement of controls, such as the removal 
of the gear shift and handbrake levers from the center of the front 
floor. 

Our first post-Warld War II bodies incorporated inside door han- 
dles that did not open the door if the passenger weight was thrown 
forward against them. We found that with the old push-type han- 
dles, this situation frequently caused doors to be opened accidentally, 

I mention only a few of the early developments, since I am sure 
we are all more concerned with the present and the immediate future. 

A few years back, we began wondering if we were perhaps not seein 
some of the trees because we were too close to the forest, and decide 
to obtain some outside views on the subject of car interiors. To this 
end, we entered into a contract with the Cornell Aeronautical Labora- 
tories, Inc. Their findings broadly confirmed the conclusions we 
had reached as a result of our own tests and experiments, but as is 
always the case when obtaining an outside viewpoint, new thoughts 
were expressed which had not at that time been fully explored and 
too, some proposals had previously been considered and rejected for 
good and sufficient reasons. 

The development of padding is in a state of flux at the present time 
and most certainly will remain there for some time to come. Whether 
the ultimate will be thick padding on a rigid panel or relatively thin 
padding on a crushable panel, or some design that represents a bal- 
ance between the two, cannot be foreseen at this time. In fact, it is 
quite possible that production designs will swing from one of these to 
the ethan as new developments occur and new materials become avail- 
able. 

T might mention just one example of some of the time-consuming 
problems that may have to be solved as we go along. I just spoke 
rather glibly of relatively thin padding on a crushable panel. Should 
we decide to use something like this, it may require quite extensive 
study and development on a new shroud structure for the body in 
order to retain the strength and rigidity that is provided by the rela- 
tively rigid — in today’s bodies. 

Anyone who would attempt to set up standards for crash padding 
at the present time, such as the recent proposal in one of our State 
legislatures to enact a law requiring all new cars to have at least 3 
inches of padding on the dash, would be rash indeed, and might have 
to accept the responsibility for retarding progress by virtue of having 
ruled out the use of presently unknown materials and designs. 

One of the exhibits we have to show you is a piece of laboratory 
testing equipment which I think you will find interesting. It was 
developed to evaluate padding materials and instrument panel designs 
from the standpoint of shock absorption. 
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As I mentioned earlier in my presentation this morning, we have 
to be very careful not to subject car owners to overconfidence in the 
expected performance of features. With the wide and quite unpre- 
dictable variety of conditions obtaining in accidents, this is a most 
serious consideration. 

The subject of instrument panel design, of course, involves much 
more than just padding. It is, actually, a complex subject, particu- 
larly with respect to controls and their location. We have to develop 
the best possible balance between accessibility, ease of operation, and 
submergence. We cannot ask the driver to take his attention off the 
yoad ahead in order to locate and operate the particular control he 
finds it necessary to use. Much progress has been made and more will 
be made as we go along. 

In General Motors cars we have standardized the location of our 
controls within well defined areas so that anyone accustomed to one 
of our cars can get into one made by another division and not have 
to learn all over again where to reach for things. 

Serious suggestions have been made, on a number of occasions, that 
for maximum protection of passengers we should have the passengers 
facing the rear, seated in seats with head rests. 

Without attempting to open up a lengthy discussion of passenger 
reaction to riding backward but to give an appreciation of some of 
the difficulties encountered with this arangement, we took one of our 
cars, equipped with the largest six-passenger body we are currently 
building, and fitted it with high-backed bus-type seats facing to the 
rear, 

I have some slides to show you the results and the actual car is in 
the exhibit where you might inspect it later. 

Now this first picture (figure 25) was taken with the camera at the 
driver’s eye position and shows the obstruction to forward vision with 
two empty seats to the right of the driver. You can readily see that 
we have to sacrifice the center seat with this arrangement because it 
interferes with the steering wheel. 

Despite this, we took the next picture (figure 26) to show the 
obstruction to vision forward and to the right with passengers in the 
two seats. 

The next picture (figure 27) shows only one passenger seat in posi- 
tion. The center seat was removed. 

The next picture (figure 28) shows the obstruction to vision forward 
and to the right with the passenger in the seat. 

(The pictures referred to follow :) 





Figure 28. 


Mr. Cuayne. Now when you see the actual car you will get a full 
appreciation of the obstruction to rearward vision occasioned by the 
high-backed seats. 

You will also be able to understand why, even if this arrangement 
were practical from the vision standpoint, in order to obtain leg room 
for _ rear passengers, the car would have to be lengthened 20 or more 
inches. 

The matter of providing head rests for passengers seated in the 
normal position has also been investigated. 

A car fitted with one size of such head rests is also available for your 
inspection. 

ow, gentlemen, this concludes our morning presentation. I have 
made a sincere effort to give you a comprehensive background picture 
of our efforts to design and build safe automobiles. Obviously, this 
necessitated brevity on some points. 

If you, Mr. Roberts, or any of your subcommittee desire further 
information on any specific points, I will be very glad to discuss them 
with you while you are here, or if you wish us to enlarge our presenta- 
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tion on any points, we will be very glad to prepare the material and 
forward it to you. . 

We have some exhibits set up in another building which I hope you 
will find interesting, and I am quite sure that you will but before we 
take off for there, are there any questions? 

Mr. Roserts. First of all, I certainly would like to thank you on 
behalf of the subeommittee for what has been a very interesting and 
a very well presented and a very informative discussion of the indus- 
try’s position and the progress that has been made and is being made 
in the field of automotive safety, I am sure that there are some 
questions. . 

Mr. Rogers. I have none, thank you, sir. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Beamer? 

Mr. Beamer. Mr. Chayne, I have just one personal question: I 
have driven various cars and I am wondering how much has been 
done with the rear window. I still have difficulty with almost all of 
the cars that I have had in getting a good vision a reasonable distance 
back on the road, particularly when we are going up and down rolling 
highways. It seems that so many of the cars are being built as low as 
possible, with the slope in the rear, with the result you just do not 
have a great distance of vision. I would like to have that explained, 
if I may. 

Mr. Cuaron, There is another case where we have to achieve 
what appears at the moment, at least, to be an acceptable balance. 
We are working there between the height of the window necessary to 
get adequate vision to the rear, and the height of the window that 
will not give you objectionable sun heat on the heads and necks of the 

ple in the rear seat. Actually, we seem to have hit a fairly happy 
Eales because we are criticized on both points. 

Mr. Beamer. Of course, I sit in the front seat most of the time. 

Mr. Cuayne. SodoI. That is one of the problems. 

Mr. Beamer. Frankly, when I buy a car, I think most of the time 
the dealer has given me the little envelope or the postcard for my 
suggestions or recommendations. I think three times in succession 
I have mailed that card suggesting that something be done about that 
rear window. 

Mr. Cuayne. That is one of the problems. You are between the 
devil and the deep blue sea. 

Mr. Beamer. That is a personal observation. 

Mr. Frrepex. I have no questions. 

Mr. Scuencx. Mr. Chayne, I was just wondering about this: I 
know a lot of people push down the lock button on rear doors and 
front doors on the assumption that the door will not come open from 
bumping on the inside. Now, the pushing down of that lock button, 
does that have any effect of strai htening out anything in the mech- 
anism that does prevent the door From coming open ? 

Mr. Cuarne. On the front doors, pushing down the inside lock 
button will prevent the door from being opened from the outside. 
Pressing down the lock button on the rear doors in 4-door cars, in 
addition to locking the outside buttons, causes the inside handles 
to free wheel, so that youngsters in the back seat cannot open them. 

Beyond that, it does not do anything. 
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Mr. Scuencx. I knew that, but it does not do anything so far 
as accidentally bumping the door and the door flying open ? 

Mr. Cuayne. No. 

Mr. Scuenck. There is no effect on that? 

Mr. Cuayne. No. I think that habit probably started back in the 
old care when we had swinging handles on the outside, and some peo. 
ple believed that under certain crash conditions the handle might 
cause it to swing and unlatch the door. But on today’s cars, with the 
pushbutton handles, it does not do anything. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Hayworth. 

Mr. Hayworru. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chayne, I was wondering a few minutes ago about 
this: We have had some testimony in our previous hearings, and of 
course you are not bound by that, that about 75 percent of the injuries 
occur to occupants, in the head and neck region. Has your compan 
done some research on this business of giving more protection for the 
occupant around that area? I am speaking of the top of the front por- 
tion of the car, with reference to the driver, and the occupant of the 
front seat. A similar proposition to your crash panel is involved, | 
believe, but placed so that it would somewhat protect the upper portion 
of the head. 

Mr. Cuayne. Along the windshield ? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes. 

Mr. Cuarne. We have not put anything in production in that area, 
no. We are working on it, and when we feel that we have something 
that offers some improvement, I am sure you will see it. 

Mr. Rozerts. Now, next, I would like to ask this: I believe you said 
as far as the crash panels are concerned that you have not. reached a 
definite standard that you think is acceptable or practicable, I will put 
it that way, but you do have it on a good many of your models, do you 
not, at the present time? 

mat Cuayne. Yes, and all of our 1957 cars will have pads for the 

anels, 
Mr. Roserts. Will that be extended to the standard models, as 
standard equipment ? 

Mr. Cuayne. It will not be standard equipment but they will be in 
the so-called safety package, or whatever you wish to term it. 

Mr. Roserts. I Caliove we also had some statements to the effect that 
the next part of the body that seems to take a great beating in these 
injuries is in the vicinity of the chest and abdomen. Have you done 
any work with reference to the use of a collapsible steering wheel, or 
one that might on impact not be as rigid as the present type of steer- 
ing wheel ? 

Mr. Cuayne. You will find that all of our 1957 wheels are pretty 
much of the type of the one that we showed here in the test, with the 
hub wheel down below the rim. As far as the collapsible column is 
concerned, at the moment, at least, we do not see any solution to the 
many mechanical problems involved there. You have controls in the 
column, and actually the steering has to be a control in which you 
cannot tolerate any clearances, or you are going to be turning down 
the road. That is a pretty serious problem, For the moment at least, 
the only solution we can see is work on the steering wheel. Then it 1s 
a question of what is a desirable crushability or desirable deformation 
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characteristic in the wheel, and how far you dare go with that and how 
strong the wheel should be to give the driver perhaps more support. 

Mr. Roserrs. Now, with reference to this horsepower question that 
seems to keep coming up and has been referred to as the horsepower 
race, have any studies been made in your research organization with 
reference to what is a proper balance of these factors—speed, horse- 
power, weight, and braking power? 

Mr. Cuayne. Yes; there is quite a bit of work being done on that. 
Actually, it is rather difficult to set up any specific relationship there, 
because it is going to vary, of course, as the highways improve, and it 
isgoing tochange. As I said, as far as the braking power is concerned, 
we feel that we are more than keeping up with the requirements at the 
moment, As far as the accelerating ability in the cars and particularly 
in the city and suburban ranges, we still feel we would like to get more 
than we have today. 

Mr. Roserts. I would like to ask you one more question, and it has 
to do with the need for research. Do you think that we are getting 
the true picture or the true facts with reference to a good many of these 
fatalities and collisions ¢ 

Mr. Cuayne. I think that you are coming very close to getting all 
of the facts that you can, after the accident happens. That is the real 
sroblem. You will never get the true cause of the accident, of course, 
yecause the survivors may not have a clear picture, or they may not 
want to tell what was really going on at the time of the accident. 

It is extremely difficult to analyze an accident after it has happened. 

Mr. Roserts. Do you think that a system of uniform reporting 
throughout the entire highway system would be helpful in that 
respect ? 

Mr. Cuayne. It would certainly be helpful in building up the bank 
of information, whether it confirms what has already been built up 
or whether it contradicts it. Of course, what we all want is more facts. 
I think that there are some things that could be accomplished there by 
aspread of what Indiana has already made a very good start on. They 
are doing an awfully good job down there. 

Mr. Roperts. I believe that is all I have. Are there any further 
questions ¢ 

Mr. Beamer. I would like to ask one further question regarding the 
plastic industry. Has it advanced to the stage where much has been 
done to replace the present rigid metal construction with plastics? 

Mr. Cuayne. You are speaking of instrument panels in particular ? 

Mr. Beamer. And body construction, or any portion of the body. 

Mr. Cuarne. As far as body construction is concerned, I do not 
think plastics really have a place in major structural parts, That is in 
today’s cars. 

Mr. Beamer. But in panels? 

Mr. Cuayne. In decorative panels and things of that sort, or panels 
where crushability is desired, { think plastics have a very gool place. 
Tam sure that the plastics manufacturers are working with all of the 
industry, as they are with us in developing materials to meet the dif- 
ferent requirements. 

Now, this machine that I spoke of that we have over in the exhibit 
area to test the resistance of the crash energy absorption characteristics 
of padding and so on has been very helpful. As a matter of fact, 
several of our plastic sources have asked for information on the ma- 
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chine, so that. they can build duplicates of it for their own develop. 
ment work. 

Incidentally, that brings up a point that you might be interested jn, 
Tn all of our instrumentation out here at the provin grounds, and 
to a very considerable degree in the instrumentation in the laboratories 
the industry has been very free in supplying information to the 
other people in the industry as to the details of the instrumentation, 
Somebody comes up with a new method of measuring certain factors 
in a particular test and we have not been at all close about keeping that 
material to ourselves, that information. 

Mr. Roserts. To go back to the early part of your testimony, you 
made one statement that perhaps customers were not as informed as 
they might be—and those are not your words, but substantially that— 
as to the safety features of modern automobiles. Now, do you think 
that the industry might do a better job of informing the customer 
as to these safety features than is being done at the present time? 

Mr. Cuayne. I think perhaps we might. As I made that state- 
ment I referred more to the historical picture, that I did not think 
that today’s buyers really appreciated how much had been accom- 
plished in bringing the cars to where they are today. I think a pretty 
good job is being done across the board in informing the people of 
what is in today’s cars. 

Mr. Roserts. Well, a good deal of the mail that we get and a good 
bit of the criticism, as you know, is being directed along the line 
that a we are overselling speed and underselling safety. I am 
wondering what your reaction is to that line of criticism. 


Mr. Cuaryne. Why do you not ask Mr, Curtice about that at dinner 


tonight? After all, I am in the engineering business, and only very 
remotely in advertising. 

Mr. Roserts. You are our witness now, and he is not the witness 
until tonight. 

Mr. Cuayne. I am only remotely in sales. I do not feel that I 
am qualified to talk about the advertising end of it. 

Mr. Scuenck. You mean, speaking about passing on the hill and 
that sort of thing ? 

Mr. Roserts. You advertise that it is a good thing to get around a 
fellow, and I am not sure that I disagree with you, but we get on this 
thing of safety belts. I think perhaps the public is ready to be sold 
items like that. I think that you people are the leaders in this whole 
business, and after all, your customers are the ones that are being 
killed—and I don’t say that you are killing them, don’t get me 
wrong—but I want them to live and buy your products. 

Mr. Cuayne. So do we. 

Mr. Roserts. Are there any further questions on the part of the 
subcommittee ? 

Well, again we want to thank you very much. 

Mr. Crayne. Thank you for your questions. 

Mr. Rozerts. The subcommittee will be in recess until further call 
of the Chair. 

Mr. Cuarne. I might mention, before you stop the record, that 
we have the booklets that I mentioned, and then I think that 1 
presentation that I made back in 1953 at Richmond to the AAMVA 
was quoted in part to you at one of your previous meetings, and in 
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case you would like to have that we have a copy of that booklet 
included in the package. : 

Mr. Roperts. Any of those materials that you would like to include, 
if you will simply turn them over to the clerk of the committee, Mr. 
Layton, they will be included and incorporated with proper references. 

Mr. Cuayne. That will be fine, and you can either take them with 
you or we Will ship them to wherever you say. 


(The following letter was later received from Mr. Chayne :) 


GENERAL Morors Corp., 
GENERAL Motors TECHNICAL CENTER, 
Detroit, Mich., September 5, 1956. 
Hon. KENNETH A. ROBERTS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Roperts: Due to the lack of time, a description of our General 
Motors proving ground was not presented to the Subcommittee on Traffic Safety 
at the time you visited General Motors on August 27. Interest. was expressed 
in getting this information, even though it would not be a part of the official 
record.. Accordingly, I am enclosing a brief writeup on the General Motors 
proving ground, outlining its objectives, facilities, and operations. 

I hope that this information will add to the impression you had of the proving 
ground when you visited us in Detroit. 

Sincerely, 
C. A. CHAYNE. 
GENERAL Motors PROVING GROUND 


More than a quarter of a century ago, General Motors recognized the need 
for establishing an outdoor laboratory where all kinds of automobiles could 
be scientifically road tested and accurately analyzed. 

In 1924, the proving ground was established because the technical committee, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., found that even at that 
time attempts to conduct technical tests on public highways were very difficult. 
Even in those days traffic congestion made operations somewhat hazardous and 
the inability to control road conditions made it impossible to make comparative 
tests under the same conditions. 

Consequently, General Motors purchased a tract of land—at that time 1,268 
acres of rolling countryside near Milford, Mich.—and built the first components 
of a network road system, garage, and laboratory buildings. 

The Milford Proving Ground facility has been constantly improved and en- 
larged over the years so that today it comprises an area of 3,875 acres of land, 
58.4 miles of all types of road, and close to half a million square feet of test 
and operational building floor area. 

The Milford privately owned highway system duplicates broad, smooth, inter- 
city highways, wavy black-topped rural side roads, washboard gravel, and boulder- 
studded raw dirt trails riddled with chuck holes. Perhaps the most unusual 
of all is a special Belgium block road built in 1929, which was patterned after an 
old European cobblestone highway. This road has the distinction of being one 
of the roughest and most brutal pavements in existence. 

In addition to special test tracks, many special road sections have their own 
particular characteristics. One is a concrete road with 3-inch high ridges 
running across it every 2 feet. At the end of one of the straightways is a large 
circular area known as the skid pad. On this, cars are driven round and round 
at varying speeds to determine how cars steer and handle on severe turns. 

Another section of road is essentially a bathtub a thousand feet long, where 
cars are driven through at different speeds to see what effect the flying spray 
has on engines and brakes. One of the dirt roads has water sprinklers bordering 
it so that this road can quickly be converted into a quagmire for the testing of 
vehicles under severe mud conditions. Another section of road has a short 
depressed section called the brine tank. Here a salt solution is splashed on the 
car as it is on the slushy streets in the wintertime. 

There are, of course, all kinds of hills. They range in steepness from a gentle 
slope to one which rises so sharply that a man cannot walk up it. There are 
grades as steep as 60 percent. One hill in particular, the 27-percent grade, is 
a duplication of one of the steepest streets in San Francisco. 


The laboratory and operation buildings contain facilities for specialized labora- 
tory testing of vehicles as well as the development of new vehicle-test equipment. 
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A staff of specially trained test engineers develop and maintain all forms of 
special instrumentation, conduct the tests, analyze the results, and prepare 
comprehensive reports for General Motors engineering management. 

The proving ground section is an activity of the General Motors engineering 
staff. Its primary functions are threefold. 

First—-to provide and maintain a road system incorporating all types of con. 
struction and services for use by all General Motors automotive divisions where 
they can do development road testing safely and accurately under controlled 
conditions. 

Second—to conduct each year impartial road tests, both engineering and 
durability, on a representative fleet of current production model General Motors 
and competitive cars and to report the findings to corporation management, 

Third—to assist in the development programs of the divisions by conducting, 
at their request, special tests using proving ground technical facilities and 
experience, even to the extent of developing and building new test instrumenta- 
tion and evolving new test techniques and procedures as they are required. 

In 1937 test facilities were expanded by the establishment of a laboratory in 
Phoenix, Ariz., to act as headquarters for testing in the desert and mountain 
areas of the Southwest. 

In 1953 the volume of test work and the increase in traffic in the area made it 
essential to establish a desert proving ground nearby at Mesa, Ariz. An area 
of land comprised of 2,280 acres was acquired. On it was constructed a 5-mile 
circular track, a 144 mile level straightaway, and a dust course 6 miles long. 
New garages, laboratories, administration buildings, and living quarters for 
visiting General Motors engineers were erected to make it a complete proving 
ground within itself. 

At this proving ground, engine cooling systems are subjected to extremes of 
heat. Air cleaners are tested in dense clouds of dust, and air-conditioning 
systems are tested under the severest temperature conditions. 

The completion of this facility again permits controlled road testing without 
the need of public highway testing which makes test work difficult and hazardous. 
Freedom from snow and ice in winter permits continuous operation. 

When the Korean hostilities began, it was apparent that the need of a proving 
ground facility for the testing of military vehicles without interference of the 
road testing of commercial vehicles was required. 

In 1951, a 1,000-acre area of the Milford Proving Ground with natural woods, 
knolls, thickets, and sloughs, was established as a military and heavy vehicle 
test area. Over 15 miles of special engineering test and durability roads were 
constructed. A large part of the land is undeveloped and is used for cross-country 
operation. 

In 1954 an engineering test headquarters was established at Manitou Springs, 
Colo., at the foot of Pike’s Peak. This proving ground facility is primarily used 
in determining the effect of altitude and steep grades on vehicle performance 
on all General Motors cars. 

The General Motors Proving Grounds now consist of a total of 6,156 acres, 
74.25 miles of roads, and buildings containing 530,786 square feet of floor area. 
With 32 years of testing and over 173 million test miles of operating experience, 
the General Motors Proving Grounds, the largest in the automotive industry, 
has contributed greatly to the continual improvement of vehicle safety. Current 
road testing now averages over 40,000 miles per day. Every improved or new 
General Motors automotive part or component, after thorough laboratory testing, 
is subjected to exhaustive road tests before being released for production. Road 
testing is one of many devices employed by General Motors in achieving the 
essential objective of giving constantly increasing value in better and safer 
General Motors products. 


(Whereupon, at 12:55 p. m., a recess was taken to the call of the 
Chair. ) 


AFTER RECESS 


(The hearing reconvened at 2: 30 p. m., in the automotive test divi- 
sion of General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich., Hon. Kenneth A. Rob- 
erts (chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Roserts. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Mr. Chayne, we would like to proceed whenever you are ready. 
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STATEMENT OF C. A. CHAYNE, VICE PRESIDENT IN CHARGE OF 
ENGINEERING STAFF, GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 


Mr. Cuayne. Gentlemen, this is a demonstration of an instrument 
panel and the development of it and how it works. 


INSTRUMENT PANEL DEMONSTRATION 


This gives the force of deceleration and the time for the impact. 
It is one change to another, and one bad section to another, and so on. 
This is the impactor, and it weighs about 10 pounds, and it has the 
speed rate of the human head, and it is about 5 miles an hour. 

Mr. Frrepet. How would that be without the padding on there? 

Mr. Cuayne. It would be a more severe blow. We cannot demon- 
strate it because the panel is pretty well battered up. The statistics 
will show what has been developed. 


LIGHTING CHECK TEST 


These next exhibits are some that we had in our motorama this 
past spring. This is an exhibit showing the mechanical light meter 
that I mentioned to you in connection with lamps. That is all of the 
space it takes as long as you have an area in the shop large enough 
for cars, and about 2 feet in front of the cars. That is all that you 
need to have. You do not have to have a darkened area in the shop. 

This is just an exhibit showing the automatic eye or the automatic 
dimming device that is offered on some of our cars to eliminate the 
need for the driver dimming his headlamps to take care of the driver 
in the ear approaching. 


SAFETY EXHIBITS 


These are some safety exhibits that we used at the motoramas. 
This is the safe-driving quiz, and the exhibit on the left is the driver 
reaction setup there. You can see we have been talking safety in our 
public showings all through the year. This next exhibit is on power 
brakes. By operating the brake panel you can get an indication of 
your reaction time, and also the operation of the brakes to stop the car. 

Mr. Ropers. Does the industry do most of the research on safety 
in tires ? 

Mr. Cuayne. That is done by the tire industry. To tell the truth, 
I would like to suggest that there is a big story in tire developments. 
I know that Firestone, at least, have a very good presentation on that. 
I would strongly recommend that you ask them to come down and 
tell you about it when you have time. 

This is a driver reaction time meter, and the people attending the 
show can play with it and get a measure of their response to upcoming 
situations. This is our rather elaborate driver-measurement setup. 
This is the front end of a used convertible for ease of entrance, and 
actually the chart over there shows some of the information that is 
measured. The steering wheel is adjustable, and the driver can put 
the seat where he wants it and set the wheel where he wants it, and 
the records go into the machine. 

Mr. Scuenck. The steering wheel is adjustable ? 

Mr. Cuayne. Yes. 
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Mr. Beamer. Does not the height and size of the person affect that} 

Mr. Cuayne, You can put the wheel wherever it. is most comfortable 
for you, and we get a record of it. That is why we take the height and 
the age, sex, and weight, and all of the other information that this 
does not measure. 

Mr. Beamer. That is used in your construction ? 

Mr. Cuayne. You get into the car and you take up the position that 
is most comfortable for you, and a record is made of that. 

There is a chart which shows the number of people who have par- 
ticipated in this during the period of 4 years that we have used. This 
is a typical IBM card that shows that. 

This is a 6-way adjustable seat, showing that the seat can be tipped 
in any way that you want to tip it. It moves fore and aft, and it tips 
and it raises or lowers the front seat so it is a 6-way position. 

We also have one without power. 


BODY-STRESS EXHIBIT 


This is a typical body, and this is the basic body structure to deter- 
mine the stresses involved. This car is equipped for a door-lock test. 
There is the air cylinder that applies the force trying to open the doors 
during the time the car is driven on the road. 

Mr. Beamer. That is with or without the lock being down? 

Mr. Cuayne. You can do it either way. This is the interlocking 
lock on the doors that I spoke of. You can notice the shroud over the 
locking gear, and it has a tongue on it that comes down between the 
teeth and the door puller, and it prevents the lock from sliding in. 

Mr. Hayworrn. Do you test anything except just new cars? Is there 
a way of aging a car and knowing what might happen after it has been 
running for 2 or 3 years? 

Mr. Cuayne. Well, of course we run high mileage durability tests 
and the slam tests and things of that sort. We try to develop fatigue 
tests to shorten the life span to a reasonable period. For instance, this 
Belgium block road that we have, we look upon that as having a factor 
of about 10 to 1. In other words, about 1,000 miles on that is equiva- 
lent to 10,000 miles in the hand of the average driver. 

Mr. Roperts. When was your present proving ground built? 

Mr. Cuayrne. In 1924. This shows the present type of door lock and 
how it fits into the teeth. This is the slam test on the doors and I 
would like to give you an explanation of this. 

This is the slam test that [ mentioned to you and it shows the open- 
ing and closing of the doors. This is the impact test, where the motor 
winds up, and then it is released and it slams against the door, The 
motor is winding up the spring. 

This is some performance recording equipment in this Chevrolet. 
We are getting into more and more automatic testing equipment be- 
cause it removes the human factor in the test. This automatically 
records the test data as to speed and as to time. The ae is meas- 
ured by a separate wheel on the back which is very light in weight 
and it is free to balance on the back so it does not vary in the speed. 
The difficulty of measuring speed with engineering accuracy on a car 
wheel is the variation in tires and what not, and the deflection due to 
“aay roads and the variation in the wear, and the variation due to 
inflation. 
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So, for all of our engineering tests we rely on a speedometer or 
tachometer driven by a fifth wheel. 

Mr. Beamer. That bring up the point of tires. 

Mr. Cuaynr. We have been tending toward softer tires, and with 
the softer tires the tire industry has brought along correlative devel- 
opments which have maintained the handling characteristics which 
were absent in the early developments of cars. It is the same way 
with tread design. 

Mr. Beamer. And they are of smaller diameter. 

Mr. Cuayne. Smaller diameter, yes; that is right. 


BRAKE-TEST EQUIPMENT 


This car is equipped with our brake-test equipment. The auto- 
matic cylinder over there applies the brake at a predetermined rate 
and we record all of the data automatically—the pedal pressure, the 
retardation of the car, and the time factor. 

Mr. Roperts. How much faster does this power brake take effect 
over the former brake? I have it on mine, and I know it does the job. 

Mr. Cuayne. Actually, I do not think that there is too much differ- 
ence. The only improvement is in the reduction of effort and the dis- 
tance that you have to move your foot. 

Mr. Roserts. It has a smoother stopping. 

Mr. Beamer. With equal pressure on the brakes you get the same 
results. 

Mr. Cuayne. That is right. 

Mr. Roserts. You get a better control of the vehicle with this type 
of brake ? 

Mr. Cuayne. Yes, because you do most of it by just rocking your 
foot, rather than have to lift your foot off the accelerator and go down 
on that. 

Mr. Roperts. It is applied gradually instead of all of a sudden, 
which would with any old-type brake, if you have a proper climate, 
tend to pull you to the side. 

Mr. Cuayne. That is what we call the feel, and you get a gradual 
application of the brake. Even our manual brakes today have that. 

Mr. Beamer. I do not have a power brake yet, and I think next 
time I am going to have power brakes. I just avoided it purposely 
in the last car because when I drove it I was always against a sudden 
deceleration. 

Mr. Coarne. It takes a while to get used to it. 

Mr. Beamer. My wife did not want it at first. 

Mr. Roperts. You had the same problem with power steering. 

Mr. Cuayne. People were oversteering their cars. Any time you 
reduce the effort to do a certain job, it takes a little while to get used 
to it because all of your instincts are based on your previous experi- 
ence. 

Mr. Roserts. You have a driving habit that has been established 
there over a long period of time. 

Mr. Cuayne. That is right. That is one of the reasons why in 
factors affecting control of the car, we cannot make changes too fast. 
We have to do it gradually. 


838776 —57——25 
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CAR NOISE CHECKS 


This has to do with noises inside the cars. Instead of putting the 
recording equipment in this car, which would affect the noise level, 
we put the recording equipment in another car which follows this 
one, and the impulses from the microphones are sent back through 
the wires and are recorded in the second car. You can get an ac- 
curate measurement of the noise level in this car. 

Of course, they can locate the microphones at any point—on the 
panels or any place else. This is a 1940 model, and you can sit in it 
and compare it with the modern car which is over here. This is the 
1940 car, and over here is a 1956. 


EXHIBITS OF SEATING ARRANGEMENTS 


This next car is equipped with head rests on conventional seats, 
These were applied with conventional seats to see how much obstruc- 
tion they offered to rear vision. 

Mr. Beamer. It might put the occupants to sleep. They had bet- 
ter be alert when they are driving. 

Mr. Cuayne. This was just done to show what happens when you 
try to adopt this seating arrangement. This is a car that is equipped 
with the rear facing passenger seats. We just took a passenger body, 
and tried to put in six bus seats with head rests. You see, the seat in 
front is impossible because it interferes with the steering wheel, but 
back here you will notice that you want to put your feet where you 
have other things, se that is why I made the statement that the car 
would have to be lengthened 20 inches, to provide leg room for the 
rear passengers and after all, you have the clearance for the rear axle 
there, you see. 

This next car is just a standard car, to show you the difference 
between the two. 

Mr. Beamer. What model is this? 

Mr. Cuayne. This is a Super, 1956. 

Mr. Beamer. Do you have any with four headlights? 

Mr. Cuayne. No, we do not. It will be on some 1957 cars. They 
are smaller than this, and they are 534 instead of 7 inches and they 
are mounted side by side, or 1 manufacturer is going to bring them 
out with a vertical arrangement. But when you use the vertical ar- 
rangement, you have the low-beam lamp on top. Then you put your 
other lamp which furnishes the hot spot for the high beam in the 
lower position. 

Mr. Roserts. I would like a little explanation on this electronic 
eye. 

Mr. Cuayne. Let us go over there. 

This was a guide lamp development. Now, this is an electric cell, 
sensitive to light. It is calibrated to pick up the lights of an on- 
coming car at a given distance, and when it does it then operates the 
dimmer control of your car, so that if you are on high beam when this 
senses an on-coming car, it drops to the low beam automatically. 

Mr. Rozerts. What is the history of that development ? 

Mr. Cuayne. I do not recall the exact date that we brought this 
out. Itseems to me that it was 1952 or 1953. 
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Mr. Beamer. I think it was 1952, or they were still experimenting 
with it. 

Mr. Cuayne. I think it was offered in 1953. 

Mr. Rocers. Is that standard on any car? 

Mr. Cuayne. It is optional on Cadillacs and Oldsmobiles. 

Mr. Scnenck. I had mine on my 1953 Pontiac. 

Mr. CuAayne. They carried it; yes. 

One of the problems, being a mechanical brain, is that it does not 
make a lot of distinctions that the human brain would make. 

Mr. Rogers. Do you plan on putting these on as standard equipment ? 

Mr. Cuayne. I do not think so, because as yet it is a pretty expen- 
sive item. 

Mr. Rogrrs. I was going to ask you whether it was expensive. 

Mr. Cuayne. It is around $50, I think. 

Mr. Roserts. Would a reflection sign operate that ? 

Mr. Cuayne. Yes. 

Mr. Scuenck. When you are going up and down a mountain and 
you hit a bright turn sign, your lights cut out just when you need 
them. 

Mr. Cuayne. This does have, of course, an override on the dimmer 
switch, so that when you get into those occasions, when a reflector 
sign or something dims or drops your lights, you can bring them up 
with a pedal. That is why the override has to be put in to provide 
signaling, so that if the fellow coming toward you does not dim, you 
can flash him a few times and encourage him to drop his lights. 

(The subcommittee then recessed and reconvened at 3:30 p. m. at 
the General Motors Corp. proving grounds.) 

Mr. Roperts. The subcommittee will come to order. I think we 
are ready to proceed. 


STATEMENT OF C. A. CHAYNE, VICE PRESIDENT IN CHARGE OF 
ENGINEERING STAFF, GENERAL MOTORS CORP.—Continued 


Mr. Cuayne. I would like to tell you what we are going to show 
you now. The first demonstration which we are about to undertake 
is for the purpose of giving you some first-hand experience and infor- 
mation in the difference between high- and low-performance cars in 
passing a slow-moving vehicle on the highway. 


PERFORMANCE DEMONSTRATION 


Now, before we start, I would like to assure you that we have care- 
fully worked out this demonstration, so that you are in no danger, and 
can be perfectly relaxed to observe the results. 

In a passing maneuver on the highway the hazard encountered by 
the passing car is due to the possibility of meeting an on-coming vehi- 
cle. Sometimes these vehicles appear unexpectedly from hidden side 
roads or coming up over a rise in the road which is not anticipated. 

The safest passing maneuver is therefore made when the passing 
driver assures himself of a clear distance ahead and then completes the 
maneuver and gets back into his own lane in the shortest possible time 
and distance. The higher the performance capability of the passing 
car is, the shorter the time required to complete the passing maneuver. 
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In this demonstration we have three cars. The lead car, with white 
flag, acts as a pace car to be passed. The car immediately following 
is the low-performance car, with a red flag, and the third and last 

car is the high-performance car, with a green flag. We will proceed 

down the center lane of the straightaws ay ata constant speed set by 
the lead car, keeping a reasonable spacing between the following cars, 
At a signal, the two following cars will pass the lead car simulta- 
neously, the low-performance car passing on the left and the high- 
performance car on the right. 

Now, we realize that this. i is not normal or recommended prac tice on 
the highway but w e are doing it in this demonstration to give you a 
direct comparison in the dlifferenc e in time and distance required by 
the two cars to complete a passing maneuver. I would suggest that 
in the pass you look across the lanes at the other passing car so you will 
see the relative positions of the three vehicles at all times. I would 
like to point out that the demonstration penalizes the high-perform- 
ance car to some extent, because it has to travel a distance eta by 
one car plus one space length than the low-performance c: 

In this part of the demonstration we are showi ing the differenited in 
performance between the production 1956 Chevrolet with 6-cylinder 
and V8 engines. The 6-cylinder car has 140 gross engine horsepower 
and the V8 has 205 horsepower. The 6- cylinder car carries a red flag, 
and the V8a green flag. The first and second passes will be made with 
the pace car ‘traveling at 25 miles per hour, and two similar passes 
will be made with the pace car traveling at 45 miles per hour. 

Immediately following the demonstration with the 2 Chevrolets, 
we will proceed with another which is an exact duplicate of the pre- 
ceding one except that the passing cars are 2 Oldsmobiles. One of 
these is a standard car with a green flag and the other car is exactly like 
it except that it is equipped with a governor set for a 50-mile per hour 
limit in speed. It carriesa red flag. 

One pass will be made at 25 miles per hour and one at 45 miles per 
hour. The purpose of the demonstration is to give you first-hand 
information as to the effect of a governor on a passing maneuver. 
Again I would recommend that you look across the lanes at the other 
passing car during the maneuver. This will give you first-hand in- 
formation on the effect of a governor on a passing maneuver. 

Now, that completes the description and the instructions for the first 
demonstration. We would like to have the committee members get in 
the cars with the red and green flags if they will. 

Will the other people who are not riding in the demonstration cars 
get back into the cars in which they came down here, and those cars 
will drive along on the other side of the straightway so they can observe 
the maneuver? [Demonstration. | 


INTERSECTION DEMONSTRATION 


Gentlemen, in this demonstration, we have 3 test cars lined up on 
a simulated secondary street at an intersection with a major street 
which is not controlled by a signal light; these 3 cars are stopped wait- 
ing for traffic to clear. The purpose of this demonstration is to show 
the comparative hazards involved with high-performing and low-per- 
forming cars, that the high-performing car clears the intersection with 
ease compared with older cars or cars with governors. 
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The car carrying a red flag is a 1955 Oldsmobile 88 equipped with 1 
governor set at 50 miles per hour, the car carrying a green flag is 
comparable 1955 production Oldsmobile, and the third test car is 
standard production 1940 Oldsmobile. 

The demonstration will start when the proving-ground cars set up : 
typical traffic pattern on the roadway to your left. When a gap in 
the traflic pattern appears, the test cars will be accelerated simul- 
taneously at full throttle across the intersection. 

It will be obvious that there is a significant difference in perform- 
ance, a significant difference in the hazards involved, and an effective 
increase in the traffic bearing capacity of our streets and highways with 
the use of high-performing cars. 

As we do not have a continuous cross street at this location, the test 
cars will have to apply brakes as soon as they clear the intersection. 

Following the demonstration the committee members may desire to 
drive the governor-equipped cars. All other guests are requested to 
reload their cars so that they can move on to the south end of the 
straightaway where they can watch the test cars. 

We have 2 other cars beyond the highway on the other side that 
are equipped with governors so that there will be all told, 3 cars 
equipped with governors for those wishing to drive them, the mem- 
bers of the committee and their staff, that is. [Demonstration. | 


ROLLOVER DEMONSTRATION 


Well, gentlemen, in the development of structural properties of 
bodies for General Motors cars, to resist crushing during accidental 
rollover, we have a long history of laboratory tests made by applying 
known forces to determine body strength. "These have been supple- 
mented by several types of rollover tests at the proving ground to 
determine stresses encountered in typical rollovers. It is obviously 
impossible to protect against all conditions, and balance is sought be- 
tween maximum protection and minimum weight. 

We are going to demonstrate a technique which we feel is repre- 
sentative of a lar ge proportion of highway rollovers. 

It is actually very hard to roll a car over, and in all the procedures 
developed, it has been found very hard to reproduce these tests. This 
demonstration you will see uses the most satisfactory technique, and 
we hope that the proving ground test crew will be able to roll the cars 
on the first try. 

In this test, the car is towed along the road from your right at 50 
miles per hour. At target No. 1, the brakes on the front and rear of 
the left side of the test car are automatically locked and the tow car 
disengaged. This forces the test car into a flat spin off the road, and 
it will roll over if skid is sev ere, the dirt soft, and the side slope steep. 

The first test car will be a 1929 Chevrolet, which we are rolling to 
show the structural qualities of the cars of that day. The next car 
will be a 1956 Chevrolet 4-door sedan, and the last one will be a Chev- 
rolet 1956 4-door hard top. 

The cars will be Polied | in succession, and when the last car is rolled, 


you are invited to walk over and examine them. When your inspec- 
tion is com leted, you can return to your cars, and we will move on 
tothe next amoneta ation area. 
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Everyone in this group by the stand must be behind the rope bar- 
rier before the tests can be run, and I hope to have the photographers 
under control over there by the cars. 

I guess we are allset. [| Demonstration. ] 


CRASH BARRIER IMPACT TEST 


For many years the structural qualities of General Motors cars have 
been evaluated by laboratory tests to measure their resistance to the 
very large forces which may be experienced during collisions. Later 
it was found essential to supplement these with impact tests by col- 
liding with a barrier because it is fundamental that we need to know 
something about the total resistance of all parts of the car and some- 
thing about the energy-absorbing properties of the front-end structure 
during head-on collisions. 

In this demonstration, we are going to allow the test car to roll down 
the 60-percent incline under the force of gravity, steering it by remote 
control so that it will hit the 12-ton concrete obstacle head on at a 
speed of about 35 miles per hour. ‘Two test dummies are in the front 
seat and are held by production seat belts. The rate of deceleration of 
the passenger compartment during this impact will reach approxi- 
mately 30 g’s. You will find that it is a complete destructive test. 
After the test is over, you are invited to inspect the car, and note the 
damage which has been incurred. 

The action takes place almost too fast for the eye to follow and 
analysis of results requires numerous instruments to measure deceler- 
ation rates on various parts of the car and dummies. We also use 
high-speed motion pictures so the details of the motion can be slowed 
down to the point where we can actually see what happens. 

All right, if you fellows have a rabbit foot with you, let us go. 
[ Demonstration. | 

Gentlemen, there were 1 or 2 questions asked about the apparent 
failure of the belt on the right-hand side of the car. Did you notice 
that the belt did not fail, it slipped in the shackle and it slipped at 50 
percent over the specifications for seat belts. In other words, the 
seat belts are designed for 20 G’s, and this was a 30 G or over test. It 
was a minimum of 30 G’s. 

This was 35 miles an hour into a 12-ton concrete block. 

Another question that was asked was a comparison between this 
and some kind of a collision that you might encounter on the road. 
This would be equivalent to two cars hitting headon at 35 miles per 
hour or a relative collision speed of 70 miles per hour. 

Gentlemen, will you please get behind the rope here. 


SNUBBER TEST DEMONSTRATION 


Now, you have just seen destructive barrier impact tests funda- 
mental in evaluating total resistance and energy absorbing qualities 
during collision. 

For evaluating many individual components, the destructive crash 
barrier impact tests are prohibitively expensive of both time and 
equipment. Accordingly, the proving ground was asked to develop a 
test which would be nondestructive of the vehicle as a whole but which 
would permit us to test components such as seat belts, seat adjustor 
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mechanisms, steering wheels, and other individual parts of the car 
under conditions equivalent to an actual headon collision. 

For comparative engineering tests, it is essential that magnitude of 
forces produced during the simulated impact be both known and con- 
trolled with precision; otherwise progress in improving the strength 
of these components is laborious and time-consuming. 

On many occasions, it is desirable to test several comparable de- 
signs in rapid succession. 

: Here we have the proving ground solution to this problem. The test 

car has been stripped of the engine and transmission, and as many 
other items as possible so that the total weight and the total energy 
absorbed during the stop will be minimized. The rear end structure 
has been reinforced so that the car can be stopped by a cable attached 
at the height of the center of gravity height to avoid unrealistic pitch- 
ing motion. 

The actual stopping mechanism is a hydraulic snubber, the device 
painted orange over at your left. This apparatus has two oil-filled 
cylinders with an air-loaded relief valve so that the snubbing force 
can be preset to any desired magnitude. The cable bottoms in a yoke 
connected to the pistons in the hydraulic cylinders, and the car is 
brought to rest in a distance ranging from 12 to 18 inches. The vehicle 
speed and the snubbing force are selected to produce the desired test 
deceleration. 

In this demonstration, we are showing you how we have tested the 
seat adjustors which will be used in the 1957 General Motors cars. 
The dummies are held by seat belts, and since it is a ee test of seat 
adjustors, we have removed extraneous items to simplify the study 
of the test results as much as possible. 

We are first going to run the test at a deceleration of 10 G’s and 
then, because you might not see all you wish to see, we will repeat the 
test at somewhat higher deceleration rate. The seat adjusters have 
sustained decelerations of 25 G’s during development tests. We are 
particularly pleased with this apparatus because it is a comparatively 
easy test on which to run a number of comparative tests within a short 
space of time, and the same car can be used over and over again. 

We are now ready for the first test. [Showing of test. ] 

I might mention that here is a 4-door hard top that has been rolled 
five times. In case anyone wishes to inspect it, please do so. 

This was rolled in the test that did not work because of the soft 
ground. All right, gentlemen, they are ready for the second run, 
if you will be good enough to get behind the rope. We will proceed 
when you are ready. [ Demonstration. ] 

All right, if anyone would like to look at the car and any parts of 
the equipment, you are welcome to do so. This was about 16 miles 
per hour. 

Mr. Roperts. Are these perforations in the top of the dummy here 
made for some purpose ? 

Mr. Cuayne. We have to do quite a lot of work to get the neck 
strength in these dummies the way they should have been. 

Mr. Roserts. What is the approximate speed of this experiment ? 

Mr. Cuayne. This was about a 13 or 14 G stop. The actual speeds 
were 13 and 16 miles an hour. 

Mr. Roperts. Are these seat belts tested for 20 G’s ? 
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Mr. Cuayne. Yes, sir. Here we have a setup that we can run these 
tests. 

Mr. Roserts. I can see where you cannot afford to make too many 
like the last one. 

Mr. Cuayne. A little bit of difference in the axle that that car hap- 
pens to be running when it hits the barrier makes a great deal of 
difference. 

Mr. Roperts. Well, you get pretty much the same story with this 
type of experiment. 

Mr. Cuayne. That is right. You have to have a series of tests to 
build up a complete picture. 

That concludes the demonstrations out here. 

(Whereupon, the subcommittee recessed at 5 p. m., and reconvened 
at 8:15 p.m., in the city of Detroit. ) 

Mr. Roserts. The subcommittee will be in order. We are par- 
ticularly pleased to have with us Mr. Harlow H. Curtice, the president 
of the General Motors Corp. 


STATEMENT OF HARLOW H. CURTICE, PRESIDENT OF THE GENERAL 
MOTORS CORP. 


Mr. Currice. I want to say a few words very briefly to Chairman 
Roberts and the members of the subcommittee. I wish to express a 
very warm welcome and I am certain that I speak for all of the mem- 
bers of our industry in saying that we are very grateful for the op- 
portunity to work with you in the study which you are undertaking. 

I am also pleased that we have as our guests tonight several public 
officials and civic leaders including representatives of the other auto- 
mobile companies, who have a vital interest in traffic safety. 

I would like to say that your subcommittee’s visit to the Motor City 
is an important “first”. To my knowledge this is the first time that 
such a body as yours has come here to get the facts first-hand. I think 
this is highly significant. It demonstrates a very real and construe- 
tive concern on the part of our Representatives in Congress in what 
must be an allout objective: greater traffic safety. 

Concern for safety on the part of the men who design and build 
automobiles is as old as the industry itself. No element of vehicle 
design is of greater concern to us than safety. ‘Today you visited our 
proving grounds, established 30 years ago. To get the facts that 
would help us design and build safe vehicles was a major consideration 
in establishing this outstanding facility—the first of its kind in the 
industry. 

Year after year our engineers and designers work to build constantly 
greater safety into our cars and trucks. Both our natural pride in 
making available outstanding products and our sense of responsi- 
bility to the public dictate that we do this. 

My experience in the automobile industry extends over a period 
of 42 years. Based on that experience I am firmly convinced that 
while we can take pride in the important progress already achieved— 
and which you saw demonstrated today—the future will bring further 
significant advances in vehicle design for improved safety. 

As you gentlemen are well aware, the vehicle—its design and con- 
struction—is but one element in the safety picture. There are two 
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other most important elements: highways and the driver—the human 
element. The job requires our united efforts on all three elements. 

With the highway-building program just being launched the Nation 
is now coming to grips with what has for too long a time been a most 
serious problem. While somewhat belated, I am certain that the 
current effort will give us the safe and adequate highways we need 
and must have. We cannot, as a matter of fact, afford to do without 
them any longer. 

The funds to be expended under this program will in years to come 
prove to have been one of the finest investments we, as a nation, have 
ever made, 

Now, as to the third element: I have had the privilege of serving as 
the Chairman of the President’s Committee on Traffic Safety. In 
this capacity I have been in close touch and have worked with a great 
many groups interested in improving safety on the highways. Asa 
result of this experience I have reached the firm conclusion that driver 
education offers the most fertile field by far for making substantial 
progress toward our objective. 

I am so certain of this that within the last 2 years we in General 
Motors have greatly stepped up our efforts in this field, which were 
already substantial. You will hear more about these efforts tomor- 
row at the General Motors Technical Center. 

A keen sense of responsibility for driver training and education 
has long been felt by ase Motors and the other members of our 
industry. The Automotive Safety Foundation was established as one 
instrumentality for implementing that senes of responsibility. 

We are greatly encouraged by the fact that more and more other 
groups, both national and local in scope, share that sense of responsi- 
bility with us. This is as it should be. 

I feel strongly that your studies and deliberations can make an out- 
standing contribution to the safety objective. The very fact that your 
work is focusing public attention upon it is a positive factor which 
will surely tend to stimulate increased constructive interest and action. 
The objective is national in scope. But it can be realized only as 
understanding is broadened and sound effort is expended in every 
community. 

In other words, the sense of responsibility for greater safety must 
be shared by all citizens. That sense of responsibility in turn must 
be translated into public action. I believe that a workable plan of 
action directed to the safety objective should rest on four principles: 

First, that safety groups be established or revitalized in every com- 
munity and State for organized action at those levels. 

Second, that the membership of such organizations be broadly rep- 
resentative of all elements in the community—industry and business, 
education, civic organizations, and so forth. 

Third, that such groups act within the proper sphere of public- 
spirited citizens, coordinating their efforts with those of public officials 
and technical agencies. 

Fourth, that to be productive their efforts must be on a sustained, 
long-term basis. 

he effectiveness of such an approach has been demonstrated time 
and again, in the safety as in other fields. In our plants, for example, 
it is the efforts of the people in each plant, and not some broad overall 
program, that make a good safety record. 
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Greater safety on the highway, too, requires the interest and action 

of people above all else. 
hairman Roberts and members of the subcommittee, I want to 

thank you again for taking the time to visit with us to get our part 
of the picture firsthand. I want to assure you of our determination to 
work with you in every constructive way that we can to promote 
greater traffic safety. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Roserts. The meeting will be adjourned subject to the call of 
the chairman. 

(Thereupon, at 9 p. m., the committee adjourned subject to the 
call of the Chair.) 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON TRAFFIC SAFETY, OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForREIGN COMMERCE, 
Detroit, Mich. 

The Special Subcommittee on Traffic Safety met at 10:45 a. m., 
pursuant to adjournment, in the General Motors Technical Center, 
Detroit, Mich., Hon. Kenneth M. Roberts (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 

Mr. Roserts. The subcommittee will be in order. 

We understand that Mr. Chayne will proceed. 


STATEMENT OF C. A. CHAYNE, VICE PRESIDENT IN CHARGE OF 
ENGINEERING STAFF, GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 


Mr. Cuayne. Since the weather crossed us up yesterday, I thought 
that you might like to see a very short movie of what the rollover test 
was supposed to look like. 

We have some shots here of cars in the rollover test and incidentally, 
the last one rolled is the one that you saw yesterday after it had been 
rolled five times. [Showing of film. ] 

This is the first roll on that one car. The sequence also has some 
slow-motion shots at the end of the crash barrier test that you saw 
yesterday. 

This was a 1934 Chevrolet on the rollover test. [Showing of 
pictures. | 

I am sorry that particular picture does not last long enough to see 
what there is after the dust Séaned away. It was pretty sad. 

This is another illustration. This is a Chevrolet 4-door sedan. 
[Showing of film. ] 

This is the hardtop that you saw yesterday, the four-door hardtop 
Chevrolet, and this is the first roll on that one. [Showing of film. ] 

This is a second shot from a different camera position, of the same 
roll. [Showing of film. ] 

This is the barrier test which you saw yesterday showing the crash 
of the car, 

Mr. Scuencx. Is this the one we saw yesterday ? 

Mr. Cuayne. Yes; this is the test of yesterday. [Showing of film.] 

Well, gentlemen, yesterday when I opened our discussion I indi- 
cated that we felt there were three major factors in traffic safety; 
namely, the vehicle and the highway and the individual. We at- 
tempted to cover the first of these yesterday, the vehicle, with the 
presentations and demonstrations that you saw. 
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Now today, we would like to touch more briefly on the remaining 
aspects of traffic safety. 

The one subject that is related to both the vehicle and the driver is 
service. Obviously, a vehicle in poor condition is not as safe as one 
in good condition. ee 

Much of the initiative in keeping a car in good condition rests with 
the owner or driver. But the responsibility for good service belongs 
to the people doing the servicing. 

We in General Motors are engaged in a major program of car service 
and maintenance activities. I am going to ask Mr. Merle St. Aubin, 
director of our service section, to explain this program to you. 


STATEMENT OF M. E. ST. AUBIN, DIRECTOR, SERVICE SECTION OF 
THE DISTRIBUTION STAFF, GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 


Mr. Sr. Ausry. Chairman Roberts and members of the subcom- 
mittee, and gentlemen, I would like to express General Motor’s view- 
point on automotive service and to show how our sevice programing 
contributes to automotive safety. 

Now, a complete copy, Mr. Chairman Roberts, of my talk and the 
slides has been given to your reporter. Also, the data and the illus- 
trations that I use, while it refers to a particular division of General 
Motors, the whole procedure is aueumaie used with all divisions of 
General Motors. 

General Motors recognizes that its efforts to provide safe trans- 
portation for its customers should extend beyond the design, engi- 
neering, and construction of its automobiles. This portion of our 
presentation will be a review of those steps taken by Gonmael Motors 
Corp., its outomotive divisions, and their retail deailers to assure 
owners of GM cars that their vehicles will operate with maximum 
safety. Let us begin with the inspection and quality-control opera- 
tions in the factory, after completed vehicles have left the assembly 
lines. 

This picture was taken at Oldsmobile division in Lansing. The 
operation shown is checking headlamps alinement on a car selected 
at random from the line. 

This man is checking “distributor dwell”—which is critical to 
satisfactory engine performance. These inspections, and the others 
you will see, are really doublechecks of the work of the assemblers 
and inspectors on the assembly line itself. 

Here front-wheel alinement is being checked. These “extra” in- 
spections are performed on a certain number of cars from each day’s 
production. 

Under the car we see an inspector checking the rear spring shackle 
with a torque wrench. 

This inspection at the left front wheel shows the tie rod being 
checked for tightness. 

Also at the front of the car we see the Pitman arm nut being check- 
ed for proper torque. These are just a few of the inspection steps 
taken at the factory to assure that the vehicles will be shipped in a 
safe operating condition. Our other automotive divisions use similar 
SCmnanE 

Every automotive divsion of General Motors provides each pur- 
chaser of its cars with an operating guide, called an owner’s manual. 
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These books supply basic information on the proper operation and 
care of the vehicle, with emphasis on driving practices and mechanical 
maintenance for safe and economical performance. 

General Motors divisions prepare a new edition of their owner’s 
manual for each new model introduced. Every new car has a copy 
of the owner’s manual in its glove compartment—readily accessible 
to the purchaser who is urged by the dealer to become familiar with 
the contents of this book. 

Owner’s manuals are prepared by the individual divisions to suit 
their particular models and to conform to the practices and recom- 
mendations that each division has found best for its cars. Here you 
see a group of owner’s manuals for 1956 models—all essentially the 
same type of book but each applying specifically to Cadillac, Olds- 
mobile, Buick, Pontiac, or Chevrolet. 

Here are similar manuals which are provided for individual buyers 
and fleet users of our two truck lines. Illustrated are current publica- 
tions which are supplied with each vehicle. They contain operating 
and owner-maintenance instructions, many of which relate to safety 
maintenance and safe vehicle operation. 

Truck operators can be considered “professional drivers” who con- 
sistently adhere more rigidly to operating instructions for legal or 
commercial reasons. Therefore, we would like to return to the pas- 
senger-car manuals for typical owner instructions which illustrate 
our point. 

For examples of safety recommendations made in these books, let’s 
look first in the Cadillac owner’s manual. Note that the driver is 
urged to have a periodic safety check covering vital features. The 
test says, “Even the best driver can have an accident if he drives a 
neglected car.” 

On this page in the Chevrolet owner’s manual, the Chevrolet owner 
is given a list of 14 good driving tips, all of them encouraging driving 
practices that promote safety. 

In the Pontiac owner’s manual the reader is told about a regular 
service offered by the dealer called Pontiac Safe-T-—Check. Periodic 
safety inspection is recommended on 10 important car units. 

Oldsmobile offers a complete, organized maintenance schedule 
alled safety maintenance, and vigorously advertises and promotes this 
special service. Definite recommendations are made for every 1,000 
miles the car is driven. 

An important feature of the Oldsmobile safety maintenance sched- 
ule is the first item on the list of service operations—safety inspection. 
It is recommended that every 1,000 miles the entire car be carefully 
checked for needed safety service. 

After new cars are assembled and inspected at the factory, they 
are delivered to the dealers who have an established procedure for 
inspecting them again prior to delivery to their customers. 

_Each automotive division supplies its dealers with detailed instruc- 
tions for this process, which is called new car make ready. The form 
on the screen is provided by our Buick division and covers approxi- 
mately 40 items to be checked, many of them concerned with im- 
portant safety features on the car. 

The operation illustrated is an adjustment to the powerplant of the 
car. On the automobile shown here, a Buick, the dealer’s make-ready 
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mechanic carries out a total of eight checking operations in the engine 
compartment, to assure pense safe engine performance. 

In the driver’s compartment of the car, several important inspec- 
tions are made. Brake-pedal height is checked, and so is parking- 
brake operation. The parking-brake release warning light is ad- 
justed and the fluid boven the brake master cylinder checked. 

All instruments, lights, lighters, and clock are also checked, as 
are all controls on the instrument panel. These include controls for 
heaters, defroster, ventilators, and others. The operation shown here 
is checking the turn indicator signal. 

Continuing with the items listed on the makeready sheet, another 
important check covers the operation of windshield wipers. This 
includes the adjustment of the windshield washer nozzle and inspec- 
tion of the washer bottle to which antifreeze solution is added if 
needed. 

An under-car check of considerable importance is a torque test of 
the tightness of the Pitman shaft nut. This particular nut has been 
checked several times before to make absolutely certain that the steer- 
ing of the car functions properly and safely. 

On the front end, the makeready mechanic checks front-wheel 


toe-in and tests the tightness of the tie-rod clamp bolts. The dealer 
repeats inspection operations that were made previously in the factory 
to provide added certainty that the car’s steering operates correctly, 

It is essential that headlights provide safe road illumination and 
function in accordance with the State code. The dealer’s makeready 
mechanic checks lights and aims them properly with the new T-3 
safety aimers developed by our guide lamp division. 


General Motors regards competent service for customers as a major 
responsibility. Consequently, GM has made an extraordinary effort 
to provide the finest service possible through its dealers. 

kill and careful training are required to service many of the fea- 
tures of today’s cars. To be certain that dealers’ mechanics have the 
necesary skill and training, General Motors has pioneered in a new 
approach to better customer service. This is the General Motors 
training center program. 

This program provides that at each center such as this one at 
Portland, Gries every automotive division of General Motors has 
its own completely er classroom. Expert instructors carry on 
a continuous training schedule for small groups of dealers’ skilled 
mechanics. Under actual operating conditions, these mechanics learn 
the latest, most effective service procedures, using the newest tools 
and other specially developed equipment. 

GM has recently completed and put into operation the last of a 
nationwide network of 30 General Motors training centers, employing 
a staff of 344 people. 

In a modern automobile, it may be said that all mechanical mainte- 
nance is related to the safe performance of the vehicle. Conse- 
quently, the new training centers can be regarded as making a definite 
contribution to greater safety through better service. 

Now on the screen we see a typical class of dealer’s mechanics in 
a course at a training center. This representative group is made up 
of Cadillac dealers’ mechanics who are at the Cleveland training 
center working on adjustment and repair of power brakes. 
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The training is carried on under actual conditions with the same 
kind of units and tools that will be used later in the dealer’s service 
department. 

On this slide we see the same group in a training session on power 
steering. In these small groups each mechanic receives individual 
instruction. 

The adjustment and repair of this power steering unit like many 
features of the modern car can best be learned by actually doing the 
service operations—a standard practice at GM training centers. 

The slides have illustrated only two of many training courses pro- 
vided at GM training centers. 

During the past 12 months 115,000 dealers’ mechanics attended 
classes at the centers for a total of over 214 million student-hours of 
practical training in new service techniques. 

There is another important mechanic-training activity in which all 
divisions are engaged. Special materials for on-the-job training are 
supplied by each division to its dealers. 

These Chevrolet publications are typical of such technical informa- 
tion materials. 

Special instruction meeting materials are offered to dealers who 
can use them for regular training sessions at the dealerships. Many 
of these sessions cover mechanical maintenance subjects which have a 
direct bearing on safety maintenance of customers cars. 

Here is a meeting in progress being conducted by a Chevrolet re- 
tail service manager using the same kind of training materials shown 
in the preceding slide. In 1955 over 6,000 Chevrolet dealers received 
a total of over 92,500 meeting kits for this kind of training. 

Another national safety program in which General Motors takes an 
active part is the vehicle safety-check program. As a member of the 
Interindustry Highway Safety Committee for the past 9 years, Gen- 
eral Motors has shared in the nationwide safety activities of this com- 
mittee and made important contributions to growth of the commit- 
tee’s annual national vehicle safety-check activities. 

General Motors and its dealers are engaged in a year-around effort 
to promote safety service. This program is intensified every spring by 
the use of promotional banners, posters, and danglers like these, 
which are offered to communities and automotive dealers by the Inter- 
industry Highway Safety Committee. This national program focuses 
attention on safety service during the month of May when motorists 
throughout the country are urged to have their cars checked for safe 
performance. 

Also provided are promotional literature, stickers for inspected 
cars and other materials used for inspection purposes. 

In addition to safety-check items offered by the committee, GM 
(visions make available to their dealers additional safety service 
materials, For instance, Chevrolet offers this special poster and 
display racks of folders, both designed to encourage safe driving 
practices, 

For dealers in communities which have set up public-safety check 
lanes, GM furnished special posters indicating the dealer’s coopera- 
tion with the community effort. 

All General Motors automotive divisions cooperate in promoting 
safety-check month by advertising the program in their national 
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TV and radio programs and national newspaper advertisements. J) 
1956 over 20 radio and TV programs on national networks carried 
such safety-check advertising. 

Of the 13,000 dealers who took part in the 1956 safety-check pro- 
gram, 10,000 were General Motors dealers. 

19.5 percent of the cars checked failed to pass all safety tests, 
Safety-check statistics when totaled showed that 19.5 percent of the 
ears checked were not in condition to pass all safety tests. In other 
words, 1 car in every 5 required some type of service attention. 

Of the 10 items that were safety-checked, rear lights, brakes, and 
front lights were most frequently at fault. 

As you have seen, almost 20 percent of the passenger cars on thie 
roads were found to be in need of service for safety. 

Recognizing the fact that all machines wear, even with good care 
and that some drivers abuse and neglect their vehicles, GM and its 
dealers continually urge owners of GM cars to maintain their auto- 
mobiles in a safe condition. 

To reach owners, our automotive dealers have mailing programs 
which continue throughout the year, reminding car owners of the 
need for proper maintenance. 

Many of these pieces carry specific reminders about the proper 
maintenance of safety features. The examples shown are direct 
mail pieces sent out by Pontiac dealers and are typical of similar pro- 
grams by other automotive divisions. 

There are even extra reminders, called followup cards which go to 
owners who haven’t had their cars in by the end of the recommended 
service period. 

More than 7114 million direct mail pieces like those shown were 
sent to owners of General Motors cars and trucks during the past year. 
In addition to these mailings, owner’s magazines carrying service 
maintenance messages were sent to more than 45 million owners. 
Thus, the total mailings urging proper maintenance reached more 
than 116 million pieces. 

General Motors automotive divisions recognize their responsibility 
in the area of used cars. All divisions have established procedures 
for used car reconditioning by their dealers in order that used 
vehicles may be offered in a safe operating condition. 

On the screen is a used car reconditioning Sank sheet for Chevrolet 
dealers to use in appraising and reconditioning a car taken in trade. 
Other divisions use similar procedures. All procedures provide for 
the important mechanical checks and inspections relating to safety 
as illustrated here. 

Our Chevrolet division has a special used car reconditioning train- 
ing program involving, in 1955, 16 mobile units like this one. These 
units, with their tools and instructors, visit dealerships to conduct used 
car reconditioning classes. These are usually a 4 days’ duration with 
classes limited to 4 men. 

These men at Tawas City, Mich., are receiving instruction in wheel 
balancing on a car that is being prepared for resale. 

: ane man is getting information on checking and reconditioning 
rakes. 

This group is being instructed in the new T3 headlamp aimer and 
how to use it to check the installation of new headlamps on an older 
car. 
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You have seen some of the highlights of the steps taken by GM, 
its divisions, and dealers to protect the drivers of our automobiles. 
These include careful inspection procedures, good maintenance prac- 
tices, and the promotion of safety service. We are proud of the prog- 
ress we have made to date and are constantly seeking more and better 
ways to further safeguard the people who drive our cars. 

We recognize that the safety performance*of every vehicle we make 
depends —— the human being who gets behind the wheel and moves 
the car. Therefore, one of our major efforts in service is to continu- 
ally educate the driver in safe driving practices and to urge him to 
let our dealers maintain his vehicle in a safe operating condition. For 
this purpose we have instituted at the newly established GM training 
centers the most outstanding mechanics’ training program in the in- 
dustry. Weare confident that our twin programs of education—safety 
maintenance education of the driver and mechanical training of our 
dealers’ service personnel—will result in an improved safety record 
for all drivers of General Motors cars. 

(The pictures referred to are filed with the committee.) 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you, Mr. St. Aubin. 

Gentlemen of the subcommittee, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Rocers. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very 
much for a very fine presentation. 

Mr. Cuayne. Now to get more directly to the driver himself, I am 
sure you will agree with me that proper driver education is extremely 
important and many studies have indicated that properly instructed 
drivers are safer drivers. To tell you something of our activities in 
helping in driver education, I wish to present Mr. A. G. De Lorenzo, 
General Motors’ director of public relations. 


STATEMENT OF ANTHONY G. DE LORENZO, DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC 
RELATIONS, GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 


Mr. De Lorenzo. The campaign for greater traffic safety is a battle 
that must be waged on many fronts. All are important. But author- 
ities agree that one of the most crucial ooiieesaiand the battle will be 
won or lost—is the field of driver education. Principal responsibility 
for such education, of course, rests with the family, the school, and 
the community. However, we of General Motors feel that we also have 
a responsibility in helping to promote and encourage such education. 

Facts derived from many careful studies support the conclusion that 
the overwhelming majority of traffic accidents result from driver 
error. To cite just one example: A survey prepared for the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike Commission covering every turnpike accident from 
October 1940 through 1953 found that “Bad driving caused 85.1 per- 
cent of all turnpike accidents and 97 percent of all fatalities.” 

Highway fatality statistics vary widely from State to State as this 
map indicates. There must be some good reasons why, for instance, 
Washington State’s rate of 4.6 is substantially lower than those of all 
adjoining States. The people in all of these States drive the same 
kind of cars. It is just possible that other elements than the cars 
themselves enter into the figures. 

Recognizing faulty driving as the big roadblock on the route toward 
safer automotive transportation, General Motors for many years has 
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contributed leadership, guidance, and financial and other concrete as- 
sistance to driver education programs and allied activities. 

Mr. Roserts. If you will pardon me there, sir, that last chart, was 
that from the National Safety Council? 

Mr. De Lorenzo. Yes, sir; it should have been identified as such, 

Mr. Roserts. It has already been included in the record, I am pretty 
sure it was included in Chicago. It will not be necessary that we 
incorporate it here. 

Mr. Dr Lorenzo. All right. 

General Motor’s long-continued activities in this field have taken 
these forms: 

Participation of GM executives in traflic safety organizations and 
campaigns, 

Direct financial assistance to traffic safety groups. 

Activities in support of traffic safety by GM dealers, GM clubs, and 
by GM plants and offices. 

Pastebeution of millions of copies of GM booklets on safe driving 
and other aspects of traffic safety. 

Wide distribution of films on driver education and traffic safety, 

Inclusion of traflic safety exhibits in GM shows such as the 
Motorama and Parade of Progress. 

Special attention to young drivers through sponsorship of the 
national 4-H safety program, a safe driving advertising campaign 
in youth magazines, et cetera. 

Let us consider highlights of GM7’s traffic safety activities under 
each of these points as a means of measuring the amount of effort 
expended to reduce traffic accidents and with the hope that a review of 
our present efforts in this direction will stimulate constructive pro- 
grams of a similar nature. 

GM encourages its executives at all levels to take an active part in 
National, State, and local efforts to make our streets and highways 
safer. 

GM President Harlow H. Curtice is Chairman of President Hisen- 
hower’s Committee for Traffic Safety. Mr. Curtice also is a trustee 
and member of the operating committee of the Automotive Safety 
Foundation. 

The Traffic Safety Association of Detroit provides an outstanding 
example of participation of GM executives in effective efforts toward 
greater traffic safety. C. E. Wilson, when president of General 
Motors, was 1 of the 5 Detroit industrialists who founded this organi- 
zation in 1941. Both Mr. Wilson and W. F. Hufstader, vice president 
in charge of the General Motors distribution staff, have served as 
chairman of the board of directors. Mr. Hufstader is currently a 
member of the 10-man board, as is Light B. Yost of General Motors. 
Mr. Curtice is a member of the board of trustees. 

The Traffic Safety Association of Detroit has won nationwide ac- 
claim for its effective cooperation with law enforcement agencies, 
schools, press, radio, and television and other organizations interested 
in traffic safety. A measurement of the effectiveness of the organiza- 
tion’s work is the fact that during the 10 years, 1946 through 1955, 
Detroit motor vehicle deaths were 27 percent below the record for the 
10 years, 1932 through 1941. And this despite a 64 percent increase 
in motor vehicle registrations. 
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GM participation in safety activities is not confined to the highest 
ranking executives. A plant manager is president of the Safety Coun- 
cil of Greater St. Louis. An assistant personnel director is a former 
president of the Parma, Ohio, Safety Council. The director of pub- 
licity for Oldsmobile is president of the Greater Lansing Safety Coun- 
cil. 

Most of General Motors’ 12 regional public relations managers— 
who are stationed in cities across the country—are active in traflic 
safety work. One, for example, is president of the Indiana Traffic 
Safety Foundation. Another was chairman of the steering commit- 
tee for formation of the Genesee County, Mich., Traffic Safety Com- 
mission.. A third served this year as official delegate of the Georgia 
State Chamber of Commerce to the Southern Regional Conference 
on Traffic Safety. An assistant regional manager helped organize 
a teen-age “Road-E-O” for the San Francisco Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 

In addition to active participation by its executives, General Motors 
and its divisions further the efforts of many traffic safety groups with 
direct financial assistance. Typical of such groups are the Traffic 
Safety Association of Detroit, the Citizens Traffic Board of Chicago, 


the Genesee County, Mich., Traffic Safety Commission, the Greater 
Detroit Safety Council, the Lansing Safety Council, the Greater Los 
Angeles Safety Council, the Safety Council of Greater St. Louis, 
and many others. 

To extend as widely as possible its leadership and cooperation in 
the safe driving campaign, General Motors encourages and assists 
traffic safety activities by personnel of its plants and offices, and by 


its 18,000 car and truck dealers and thousands of dealers in other 
GM products. In this — General Motors has put its shoulder to 
the safety wheel in virtually every village, town and metropolis in 
America. 

An example of the cooperative approach of General Motors and its 
dealers to the traflic safety problem is the program under which deal- 
ers loan cars, free of charge, to schools for driver training classes. 
During the 1955-56 school year, GM dealers loaned approximately 
5,000 cars valued roughly at $10 million. To help support this pro- 
gram General Motors makes an allowance to the dealer of $125 for 
each car loaned. This allowance helps to offset costs of special equip- 
ment, reconditioning of cars upon return and depreciation. 

In announcing the allowance, President Curtice said: 

We feel that high school driver education is one of the most promising phases 
ot today’s highway safety promotion program, and we wish to support fully our 
dealers’ participation in the program. 

General Motors divisions actively encourage their dealers to take 
part in the car loan program. Here, for example, are a couple of 
pages from a Chevrolet booklet emphasizing the merits of the program 
and urging dealers to participate. 

The car-loan program recently was extended by Pontiac to the 
United States Air Force, which has begun an extensive driver educa- 
tion program for its personnel. Pontiac dealers near Air Force instal- 
lations are offering training cars and General Motors has authorized 
extension of the $125 allowance to this program. 
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General Motors’ 124 plants in 68 United States cities, plus the zone 
and regional offices of General Motors and its divisions, pitch in and 
help with traftic safety efforts in literally scores of ways. 

For example, the GM training center at Hinsdale, Lll., recently ¢co- 
sponsored with Hinsdale police, Illinois State police, and the North- 
western Traffic Safety Institute a course for women drivers. 

Another typical example was Chevrolet’s donation of the services 
of test driver Mauri Rose for a “Saf-T-Rama” for high school pupils 
in Buffalo. The program, sponsored by the board of education and 
the Evening News, was attended by 2,000 youngsters. 

Several GM divisions make available automobile engines to schools 
for use in automotive maintenance and driver training classes. Other 
divisions make their property available for traffic safety meetings, 
sponsor billboard space for safety campaigns and cooperate in numer- 
ous other ways. 

GM clubs, consisting of top General Motors management personnel 
and dealers in 250 American communities, have done much to stimulate 
traffic safety progress. At the periodic meetings of these organiza- 
tions the program often includes a presentation of the latest GM films, 
booklets or other efforts in the traffic safety field. The GM clubs invite 
officials of law enforcement agencies, civic groups, schools and other 
groups interested in safety to attend such meetings and to use the pro- 
gram material with their own organizations. Thus a chain reaction of 
safety progress is set in motion. 

General Motors also encourages its more than 500,000 employees in 
safe driving. Here are two typical examples of posters which are 
placed from time to time in General Motors plants and offices through- 
out the country. 

Booklets and similar material on the subject of safe driving are a 
most important phase of the GM traffic safety effort. General Motors 
makes this material available free to schools, civic groups and other 
organizations interested in driver training and traffic safety. 

An example is the booklet We Drivers. Almost 20 snifiion copies 
have been distributed over a period of more than 20 years. Written 
for the public and effectively illustrated, We Drivers covers such im- 
portant subjects as driving on hills, night driving, passing, driving on 
ice and snow and many others. 

For teachers interested in starting a driver training course General 
Motors has prepared a package of materials including We Drivers and 
other booklets, a chart showing stopping distances at various speeds 
and information on how to obtain more advanced and complete instruc- 
tion aids from General Motors. . More than 8,600 of these driver train- 
ing kits have been distributed. 

For its own employees General Motors has placed on literature racks 
in all its plants and offices since 1949 five separate booklets dealing 
specifically with safe driving. More than a million copies of these 
booklets have been distributed. 

Chevrolet recently published a booklet of its own called Here’s Safe 
Driving, by test driver Mauri Rose. Almost 1 million copies of this 
booklet have been distributed to schools, law enforcement agencies, 
civic groups and to the public at such exhibits as the General Motors 
Motorama and State and county fairs. 
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Among the most effective weapons in General Motors’ traffic safety 
arisenal are motion-picture films. Since 1937, General Motors has 
made no fewer than 9 films dealing specifically with safe driving. 

Distributed to schools, theaters, law-enforcement agencies, safety 
organizations and other groups, these films have reached an audience of 
nearly 40 million. This figure does not include many television 
showings. 

General Motors has also distributed 7 films on highways or other 
subjects related to traffic safety. Audiences for these films have 
totaled many millions. 

During the past 3 years Chevrolet has delivered to its dealers 3 films 
on traffic safety—1 dealing specifically with safe —_—e More than 
6,000 prints of these films have been purchased by dealers who show 
the films in their communities, or present them to schools and police 
departments. 

In addition, in 1951 General Motors produced a driver-education 
film series for use in driver-training courses. This kit contains 3 mo- 
tion pictures and 12 slide films covering all important phases of safe 
driving. General Motors makes these films available to dealers at 
print cost. More than 2,000 kits are now in use. About 75 percent of 
these have been purchased and donated by GM dealers to high schools, 
police agencies and safety organizations. In addition, General Motors 
presented them to ever State motor vehicle department, and to schools 
in 25 major cities. Chevrolet has a similar driver-education kit, con- 
sisting of six slide films, which is available through Chevrolet dealers. 

General Motors has dramatized and promoted safe driving in nu- 
merous exhibits seen by many millions throughout the Nation over the 
years. For example, the 1956 Motorama—attended by more than 
2,274,000 visitors in 5 major cities—included 3 exhibits designed spe- 
cifically to encourage safer driving, as well as numerous others related 
to safety. 

One of these exhibits was a safety survey. A Motorama visitor 
could check his field of vision, color perception, distance judgment, 
visual accuracy and reaction time. A second exhibit was a test which 
made visitors more aware of their reaction time in using brakes, accel- 
erator and steering wheel. A third was a safety quiz on traffic laws 
and safe-driving practices. 

The Parade of Progress, traveling GM science show, seen by more 
than 8 million people all over America, encouraged safe driving with 
a presentation called the Story of Friction, which graphically demon- 
strated the relationship between speed and stopping distance. 

In addition to all of these activities, General Motors sponsors certain 
programs designed specifically to make young people more traffic- 
safety conscious. Together, these programs reach a total of millions 
of girls and boys, mostly of the teen-age group—undoubtedly the most 
important target for driver education. 

For example, for several years General Motors has placed safe 
driving advertisements in leading youth and teacher magazines, in- 
cluding Scholastic Teacher, National 4-H News, American Farm 
Youth, NEA Journal, scholastic magazines, American Girl, and Boys’ 
Life. 

These ads are expertly designed to make teen-agers want to be safe 
drivers. To this end many of them quote professional test drivers 
with tips on specific phases of safe driving, such as how to negotiate 
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a curve properly. The youth-appeal idea conveyed is that safe driy- 
ing is the mark of.a real professional. 

The 1956 schedule is 6 full pages in 6 of the 9 school months 
in youth and teacher magazines with a total circulation of more than 
4 million. Even this large figure, however, fails to reflect the entire 
impact of this advertising. Many of the ads carry footnotes inviting 
teachers or 4-H Club leaders to write General Motors for free re. 
prints, which they can use for classroom or group discussion or 
bulletin-board display. The response has been most impressive, 
More than 200,000 reprints have been distributed during the 214 years 
this campaign has been running. 

Another very important GM effort in the youth education phase 
of highway safety is its sponsorship of the national 4-H safety pro- 
gram. Under this program 4-H boys and girls survey their local 
areas to find and remove accident hazards in the home, on the farm, 
and on the highway. Emphasis is placed on highway safety and 
especially on safe driving. 

Many of the boys and girls in this program have pointed out traf- 
fic hazards to authorities and had them corrected. Others have 
helped organize safe-driving classes or prepared and placed radio 
uaa newspaper publicity on safe driving. 

In the 12 years of GM sponsorship more than 4,250,000 boys and 
girls have participated. In 1945, a total of 72,000 participated. This 
grew to 762,000 in 1955. 

The program is competitive, with boys and girls whose safety ac- 
tivities are judged the most outstanding receiving awards provided 
by General Motors. These include expense-paid trips to the annual 
National 4-H Club Congress in Chicago and for the eight top win- 
ners each year $300 college scholarships. 

In 1948 General Motors produced for the 4-H organization a motion 
picture entitled “Safety, Our No. 1 Crop.” This film illustrates the 
objectives of the safety program and gives case examples of safety 
work. It has been shown 15,390 times to more than 802,000 people. 

Last year General Motors produced a safety handbook for 4-H 
leaders called, How You Can Make Safety Your No. 1 Crop. So 
far, approximately 65,000 of thetse handbooks have been distributed 
to local and State 4-H Club leaders and county extension agents. 

General Motors for years has urged its dealers and employees to 
cooperate with the 4-H organization in its safety activities. Dealers. 
for example, are encouraged to offer awards to local winners, to make 
their showrooms available for 4-H safety exhibits, and to cooperate 
in other ways. 

General Motors also supports the safety program with publicity, 
such as safety cartoons distributed to weekly newspapers. 

This presentation has summarized some of the highlights of an 
earnest and continuing campaign by General Motors to advance the 
cause of driver education. Experience over many years and in many 
places has shown that driver education gets results; that it reduces 
traffic accidents and that it represents our most promising means of 
making our streets and highways safer. 

We have shown that General Motors has been active in this cause 
for many years; in many cases for two decades or longer. 

General Motors intends to continue, in every practicable way, its 
leadership and support of the vital campaign for safer driving. 
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Mr. Roserrs. Thank you very much, Mr. De Lorenzo, for a very 
excellent presentation. I know that I speak for the subcommittee 
when I say that we congratulate you and your company on the splendid 
effort that is being made in this field of driver education. 

I think that it is apparent to all of us that you have explored a field 
that will undoubtedly be quite fertile if it is properly cultivated. 

De you have any figures as to how intensive this program is at the 
present time in our high schools ? 

Mr. Dr Lorenzo. I do not have anything on that. I believe that 
we can provide them for you. 


STATEMENT OF L. B. YOST, DISTRIBUTION STAFF, GENERAL 
MOTORS CORP. 


Mr. Yost. There are about 7,000 high schools in the country today, 
approximately, that teach what they consider a reasonably qualified 
course of driver education and driver training, but there are over 
25,000 high schools in the country. They have just scratched the 
surface. 

Mr. Roserts. Will you identify yourself ? 

Mr. Yost. Mr. Yost. 

Mr. Roserts. Do you have any suggestions as to how this program 
can be expanded in the high schools? 

Mr. De Lorenzo. I do not have any specific points, although natu- 
rally we plan to expand and continue our activities as intensively as 
we know how. I think perhaps we could develop some suggestions 
for you, if you would be interested in having them. 


Mr. Roserts. I think certainly the contribution that you make in 
encouraging your dealers to make cars available is undoubtedly a 
very great contribution because we know that with the tight situation 
the schools are in generally, as far as funds are concerned, the vehicles 
that are to be used would undoubtedly be a great part of that budget. 

Do you have any knowledge of how well the instructors are trained 
to give this or conduct these ee in the high schools? 


Mr. Dr Lorenzo. My feeling is that they are pretty well trained, 
but I think perhaps Mr. Yost or one of my other associates would be 
= qualified to deal with that. What would be your reaction to 
that ¢ 

Mr. Yost. One of the greatest needs probably in relation to these 
high-school driver-education courses is qualified teachers. That need 
is not met now but they are stepping up to it. I can give an example 
here in Michigan. 

_The legislature has just provided a traffic center in Michigan State 
University to do research in these areas, and also to provide training 
facilities for teachers to teach driver education. A number of other 
States have similar programs under way. But there is still a great 
need to provide qualified teachers, and especially to reduce the burden 
on the teachers and to let them ipibcindiet sufficiently in that field 
to be productive. 

In many cases a teacher must teach several courses, including driver 
education as an appendage, you might say, to the curriculum. 

Mr. Roperts. We have in some of our other meetings asked this 
question and TI will ask it to get your reaction: First of all, as you 
know, under the Smith-Hughes Act we have a program that has 
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worked well, I think, at least it has been in existence since I think 
about 1917, wherein we do a lot of vocational and what they call 
their diversified occupational training in the various high schools 
throughout the country. That is done principally with Federal 
funds. 

As far as supplying the equipment and the teachers’ salaries, that 
works in there, and I do not know how much goes into salaries, but 
I know the program has worked well. 

L wonder if you think that we might, perhaps, approach it not 
especially under the Smith-Hughes Act, but with some type of legis- 
lation that would get this program into every high school and con- 
ducted by well-qualified teachers? What would your reaction to that 
sort of proposition be? 

Mr. De Lorenzo. Well, I think that it may have some merit, but 
I happen to know of some high schools in Wisconsin which are doing, 
I think, an outstanding job in the area and I do not mean to challenge 
Mr. Yost’s impression of Michigan, and I think he is right, but I 
think that there are many areas of the country that are doing an 
outstanding job, and I just do not know whether legislation of this 
type would be beneficial. 

Mr. Roperts. Well, I think certainly we would have to provide that 
it would be completely voluntary as far as participation at the State 
level is concerned, but I do know that we train them to learn various 
trades, and to operate various machines, and since driving is almost 
a part of a man’s everyday way of life, it would seem to me that it 
would not be stretching the cloth too far if you included driver 
training along with the training in other fields. 

That is all I have. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Rogers. I we nothing, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Beamer. Mr. Chairman, I have one comment following your 
particular suggestion: To illustrate, in our State of Indiana we had 
a problem that pertained to the rural-electrification groups. There 
was a small sum—not a large sum—of money available from the 
Department of Public Instruction to train the people who are repair- 
ing and building electric-utility lines in safety practices and safety 
methods. To repeat, it is not a large sum, but it has been kept in 
there constantly. That is another safety device. It saves lives and 
property, and I think, Mr. Roberts, that is an idea that could be 
placed in the minds and in the thoughts of the different departments 
of public instruction. I think it is on a State level, if I may suggest, 
rather than on a Federal level. 

Mr. Roserrs. Thank you, sir. 

Mr, Friepev. I have no questions. 

Mr. Scuenck. I have no questions. 

Mr. Roserts.. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Cuayrne. Well, finally, we come to the highway itself. Good 
highways are safer highways, and naturally we in General Motors 
have a deep interest in good and safe highways. Some of our activi- 
ties toward helping those who are responsible for better highways will 
be described to you by Mr. Light B. Yost, director of the fields opera- 
tion section of our distribution staff. 

Mr. Yost. Chairman Roberts and members of the subcommittee and 
gentlemen, a copy of this presentation will be made available for the 
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committee and if you would like, we can provide you with copies of the 
slides as well, whatever you prefer. 

General Motors’ activities to encourage safe and skillful driving 
are eevee by a broad range of undertakings in support of the 
many elements of an adequate, balanced program to achieve greater 
highway safety. 

Objectives include greater uniformity of traffic laws, more effective 
driver licensing, better traffic-law enforcement, sound traffic-engineer- 
ing techniques and safer highways. 

Certain staff personnel devote full time to this work to help manage- 
ment keep well informed on problems and trends in the traffic-safety 
field and make sound decisions on ways in which General Motors can 
make the most effective contribution. 

These men maintain close liaison with public officials and national 
safety organizations, analyze current developments, review proposals 
for ik of various undertakings and provide technical assistance 
in the planning and execution of safety projects sponsored by General 
Motors and its divisions. 

In recognition of the fact that highway traffic control is a specialized, 
technical field calling for the talents of professional authorities, Gen- 
eral Motors does not pretend to have expert knowledge nor do we work 
directly in this field. 

Rather, we seek to render the most effective possible public service 
chiefly by financial and other contributions to the support of qualified 
national organizations. 

The following three agencies, all with headquarters in Washington, 
D. C., are the principal ones through which our interest is expressed. 
Each is given substantial financial support and General Motors execu- 
tives participate actively in the work of their policymaking bodies: 

1. Automotive Safety Foundation: Year established: 1937. Sup- 
porters: Automotive, rubber, petroleum, and other allied industries. 
Objectives: Promotion of safe and efficient highway traffic, primarily 
by aiding the development of effective programs of official action and 
stimulaing well-informed public support for such programs. 

Program: (1) Annual grants of funds to universities and other 
agencies for specific programs of research, development, publications, 
training, and field service; (2) technical staff services to State and 
local governmental agencies, chiefly relating to traflic-safety pro- 
grams, traffic engineering, and highway planning; and (3) coopera- 
tion with other organizations in the planning and execution of special 
national projects, such as the White House Conference on Highway 
Safety. 

An outstanding example of the many constructive traffic safety 
programs to which General Motors has contributed substantial finan- 
cial support through the Automotive Safety Foundation for many 
years is the work of Northwestern University’s renowned Traffic Insti- 
tute, created in 1936. 

General Motors executives active in the policy direction of the Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation include President Harlow H. Curtice and 
Vice Presidents W. F. Hufstader and S. E. Skinner. 

General Motors has been a major supporter of the agency since its 
foundation, at which time it was entirely financed by the automobile 
manufacturers. 
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Regular annual financial contributions to traffic safety agencies 
through the Automotive Safety Foundation are supplemented in some 
instances by special grants for specific projects meriting additional 
funds. 

For example, earlier this year General Motors and the other auto- 
mobile manufacturers jointly made a substantial special contribution 
to the American Bar Association, at its request, for eee of an 
extensive series of training films to be used in the ABA’s nationwide 
traffic court improvement program. 

2. National Highway Users Conference: Year established: 1932. 
Supporters: Automotive, rubber, petroleum, and other allied indus- 
tries, fleet operators, farm organizations, and other representative 
groups actively interested in the field of highway transportation. 
Objectives: Promotion of safe and efficient highway transportation 
through encouragement of pees of sound policies and programs by 
governmental agencies and highway user groups. : 

Program: (1) Research and information services; (2) sponsorship 
of conferences for interested groups; (3) cooperation with other 
agencies on technical and promotional projects; (4) encouragement of 
sound action by State highway user organizations; and (5) conduct 
of special programs in support of traffic safety and related require- 
ments of efficient highway transportation. 

General Motors executives have long been active in the National 
Highway Users Conference. Mr. Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., honorary 
chairman of the board of General Motors, was one of the principal 
founders of the agency and served as its chairman from its inception 
in 1932 until 1948. 

He was succeeded by Mr. Albert Bradley, then executive vice presi- 
dent of General Motors and now board chairman, who headed the con- 
ference until this year. 

The following is a letter from President Eisenhower to Mr. Bradley 
on the occasion of his retirement from the conference chairmanship : 

THE Wuite Hovsz, 
Washington, May 9, 1956. 
Mr. ALBERT BRADLEY, 


Chairman, National Highway Users Conference, Inc., 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ALBERT: With the members of the National Highway Users Conference, I 
am delighted to join in honoring you today. 

During the years in which you have served as chairman of the conference, 
the American people have come to an increased realization of the importance 
of adequate roads. Through your leadership of a genuine grassroots organiza- 
tion, you have made a fine contribution to this undertaking. Your efforts have 
helped greatly in programs that have improved our highways. 

I extend my warm personal regards and congratulations to you, and my 
greetings to all who pay tribute to you on this occasion. 


Sincerely, 
DwienutT D, EISENHOWER. 


3. Interindustry Highway Safety Committee: Year established: 
1947. Sponsors: Automobile and tire manufacturers and dealers, Ob- 
jectives: Development of active local support by automobile and tire 
dealers for effective programs of traffic safety and highway improve- 
ment. Special emphasis on high-school driver training and. related 
programs to encourage safe driving by teen-agers. 

Program: (1) Field services to State and local dealer groups; (2) 
development of special traffic safety projects for implementation by 
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dealers; and (3) cooperation with other agencies on special national 
programs. : E 

Mr. W. F. Hufstader, vice president of General Motors, is a member 
of the Interindustry Highway Safety Committee and a past chairman 
of the organization. 

General Motors and its car divisions further support the commit- 
tee’s program by directly encouraging GM dealers to participate ac- 
tively in its projects and to take supplementary action in support of 
traffic safety in their own States and communities. 

In addition to working through the three agencies described, Gen- 
eral Motors has found an effective new medium for the expression of 
its interest in the President’s Committee for Traffic Safety, formed 
following the 1954 White House Conference on Highway Safety. 

This committee is comprised of representatives of the seven groups 
which participated in the conference: business, labor, agriculture, 
women, civic groups, public-information media, and public officials. 

Mr. Harlow H. Curtice, president of General Motors, who headed 
the businessmen’s delegation at the conference, is chairman of the 
committee. 

The President’s Committee, operating with a headquarters staff in 
Washington, is jointly supported by Government facilities and private 
contributions. It seeks to encourage other groups, both national and 
local, to carry on constructive programs rather than functioning as an 
action agency itself. 

Its primary objective is organized public support for traffic safety 
in all States and communities. 

Two major projects developed under sponsorship of the President’s 
Committee were the nationwide “safe driving day” campaign in 1954 
and 1955 and the series of four regional conferences on traffic safety 
held last May for civic leaders and public officials. 

General Motors participated extensively in the planning and execu- 
tion of both of these undertakings. 

The Committee has brought to the traffic safety field three signifi- 
cant new benefits : 

1. The personal interest and prestige of the President. 

2. A rallying point and coordinating medium for the substantial 
number of national organizations interested in the subject. 

5. Intensified emphasis on the urgent need for active public support 
of sound official action. 

In addition to Mr. Curtice’s active role as Chairman General Motors 
has been contributing to the Committee’s objectives through participa- 
tion in the work of its Businessmen’s Advisory Panel. 

For example, a leaflet was prepared and widely distributed to busi- 
ness leaders by General Motors to encourage and guide their participa- 
tion in the creation of community civic safety organizations. 

Another channel for support of traffic safety which is extensively 
employed by General Motors is participation in the work of appro- 
priate technical committees of various national organizations. Not 
only do GM executives and technicians work on or with such commit- 
tees, but also in some cases vehicles, instruments, and other equipment 
are made available for special study projects, such as the tests con- 
ducted by the winter driving hazards committee of the National 
Safety Council. 
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Among the agencies in whose committee work on safety GM rep- 
resentatives have been active are the following: National Safety Coun. 
cil, Highway Research Board, American Standards Association, In- 
stitute of Traffic Engineers, American Association of State Highway 
Officials, American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators, 
American Bar Association, National Committee on Uniform Traffic 
Laws and Ordinances. 

In the field of highway improvement, General Motors has sup- 
plemented its basic program of participating in the support of quali- 
fied national organizations by a series of special projects designed to 
encourage vigorous and well-informed sable support for necessary 
action. 

A major prewar undertaking along this line was the dramatic and 
popular Highways and Horizons exhibit at the New York World's 
Fair in 1939-40, which envisioned futuristic highway designs that are 
now beginning to become realities. t 

In the postwar era, several other public information projects on 
the highway-improvement theme have been developed. 

While emphasing the many social and economic benefits of adequate 
highways, these projects have, of course, been designed to an im- 
portant degree to promote the greater traffic safety that is an inevitable 
and important result of highway improvement. 

Two major projects in this area have been documentary motion- 
picture films which have received widespread distribution and acclaim. 

The first of these, Let’s Get Out of the Muddle, was produced in 
1951. Narrated by John Daly, this film showed the critical deficiencies 
of the Nation’s highways and pointed out what action was needed to 
get adequate roads. 

This film has been seen by more than a quarter million people at 
approximately 5,000 showings throughout the country. It has also 
been shown extensively on television and 665,000 copies of a booklet 
based on the film have been distributed. 

The film was introduced at special meetings of General Motors clubs 
throughout the country, to which public officials and civic leaders were 
invited as guests of the General adctore executives and dealers belong- 
ing to the clubs. 

It is time for action, action up and down our streets. It is time for interested 
groups to start a concerted campaign to get public opinion behind an intelligent 
highway program. I cannot think of a more effective group to grab this ball and 
start running with it than you men who are General Motors dealers. Individu- 
ally and collectively you can strike a spark that can be fanned into a prairie 
fire of public interest and action. You and I have a responsibility as citizens 
interested in good government to work for the improvement of our highway 
system. 

The second film, Give Yourself the Green Light, was produced in 
1954. It again emphasized the need for better roads and showed 
examples of progress being made in several States and cities. 

This film has been shown almost 7,000 times, to a total audience of 
more than 350,000 people, and has also been widely used on television. 

These two films have been widely credited by highway authorities 
with playing an important role in the stimulation of greater public 
awareness of the urgent need for safer and more efficient highways and 
of greater public support for essential action. 
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Another highly effective device employed for public information on 
highway improvement is an elaborate animated exhibit which has 
toured the country as part of General Motors’ traveling science show, 
the Parade of Progress, and has been seen by more than 8 million 
versons. 

This exhibit and the accompanying recorded narration indicate in 
an interesting and easily grasped manner some of the things that can 
be done to modernize our street and highway systems and the many 
benefits that stem from such progress. 

The most widely known of General Motors’ activities in support of 
better highways was the General Motors better highways contest, con- 
ducted in 1952-53. 

This contest offered $194,000 in cash awards for the best essays on 
the subject, “How To Plan and Pay for the Safe and Adequate High- 
ways We Need.” 

Public interest in both the contest itself and the whole problem of 
highway inadequacies was stimulated by an extensive advertising cam- 
paign and by the distribution of 200,000 booklets. 

More than 44,000 persons entered the contest, in which first prize 
of $25,000 was awarded to Robert Moses of New York. 

Here he is shown receiving his award from General Motors’ presi- 
dent, Harlow H. Curtice. 

One final highway-improvement project deserving mention is the 
extensive road-test project to be conducted in Illinois under sponsor- 
ship of the American Association of State Highway Officials. The 
tests, involving actual vehicle operations on a special road section and 
scientific measurement of various factors, are expected to provide data 


having widespread application in the design of future highways. 
General Motors, along with the other automobile manufacturers, 
is contributing substantially to the underwriting of this project and is 
also working closely with the highway officials in a technical advisory 
capacity on certain aspects of the undertaking. 
We believe that all of these and other activities undertaken by 
(reneral Motors in a of safer and more efficient highway traffic 


have made a meaningful contribution and are a tangible demonstration 
of our strong and continuing interest. 

Recognizing the urgent need for greater traffic safety and con- 
vinced that we have both an opportunity and a responsibility to 
promote it in all ways appropriately at our disposal, we plan to con- 
tinue a broad and intensive program along the lines outlined. 

Mr. Rosertrs. Thank you, Mr. Yost. We appreciate very much 

your contribution to the work of the committee. I know it is going 
to be very helpful to us. We are certainly grateful to you for your 
presentation and we are grateful for the effort that General Motors 
is making and has made in the support of the various groups and 
activities mentioned in your statement. 
_ We have had appear before the subcommittee some of the groups 
in which General Motors is interested. I will mention the National 
Safety Council. They appeared before the subcommittee in Chicago. 
The American Bar Association appeared with reference to their traffic 
court program. They appeared before the subcommittee at our 
hearing in Chicago. 

Northwestern University also appeared. 
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All of these three groups through their representatives gave us 
very fine picture of the work that is being done in their various fields, 
I think you have particularly helped us in pointing out the various 
ways in which the industry is making itself felt, and its effort felt, in 
these various directions. I think, too, that certainly to many of us 
these activities go in so many various directions that any information 
we can get as to what is being done by the various groups is very 
helpful to us. 

Gentlemen of the subcommittee, are there any questions? 

Mr. Friepet. I would like to ask one question. I want to compli- 
ment you, too, for the very fine statement, and I am very happy to 
know the progress General Motors is making toward safety. 

But of all of the groups you have mentioned, there was one group 
that I feel has a very important stake, and that is; namely, the in- 
surance companies. I did not see where they were mentioned at all, 

They have losses of property and lives. Are they contributing in 
any way toward highway safety ¢ 

Mr. Yost. Yes; the insurance companies have a very vigorous pro- 
gram and we work very closely with them. 

Mr. Frieprn. It was not mentioned. 

Mr. Yost. It is an independent program in the sense that they pro- 
vide their own financial support for their organization and similar 
organizations. 

For instance, the Automotive Safety Foundation does receive some 
contributions from the insurance companies, and they have, of course, 
the Accident Prevention Bureau, the casualty and surety executives, 
and they have a broad program in fields of driver education and traffic 
engineering and other fields. They are carrying on a continuing 
program. 

Mr. Frrepe.. Thank you. 

Mr. Roserts. I would just like to make this one observation. You 
are familiar with the new Highway Construction Act which will in- 
volve, I believe, around $33 billion for the building of the Interstate 
System. 

Under section 117 of that act, we have provided, I believe, about 
$200,000 a year and a report to be made in 1959, with reference to the 
incorporation of built-in safety features in our Interstate System. 

It has been my feeling that we are spending far too little in that 
particular field, since this will be a permanent highway system, and 
will perhaps serve as a model for the improvements to be made in 
our other 3,300,000 miles of city and State and rural roads. 

I just wondered if you think that we should not make a greater 
effort in that direction, particularly since this is a start of a monu- 
mental highway system. 

Mr. Yost. Well, Chairman Roberts, I think that there is certainly 
ample opportunity for exploiting fully the provisions of the Federal 
Highway Aid Act of 1956, and in these studies that the Department 
of Caasbatnte is going to carry out through the Public Roads Admin- 
istration. 

Certainly there should be as much effort as possible made to build in 
as much safety in these other roads as are going to be made in build- 
ing up the Interstate System. 
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I think it has been shown over the years that our express-type high- 
ways, or the various names that they are called, offer potential life- 
saving possibilities over the existing surface roads that we have. 

For instance, here in Detroit we have an example that the depressed 
highways here, expressways, are 10 times safer than the city surface 
streets, which they parallel. I think that there are examples, out- 
standing examples, all over the country. 

With this limited-access system of interstate highways, it has been 
estimated, as I understand, and it came out in your hearings there in 
Washington, there will be possibly as many as 3,500 lives saved a year. 
When those new facilities are operating, that will be a great factor. 

Any efforts that can encourage the developing of high-type high- 
ways and other systems will be a progressive step. 

Mr. Roserts. I thought in Mr. De Lorenzo’s statement that figure 
on the Pennsylvania Turnpike of the reduction in the mortality rate 
was a very impressive figure. It was around 85.1 percent. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Yost. Thank you. 

Mr. Roperts. We are grateful to you. 

Mr. Cuayne. Well, gentlemen, I am just as well aware of the fact 
as you are that we have crammed a lot into this day-and-a-half pres- 
entation. Even so, we have touched only the highlights of this vehicle 
and highway safety program. 

We eee that these highlights, together with other information that 
your subcommittee gathers, will give you a balanced perspective of 
our industry’s continuous efforts to make cars more dependable, effi- 
cient, and safe, and safe above all. 

I would like to conclude our meetings by expressing some personal 
thoughts with the hope that they will be reflected in your later de- 
liberations on vehicle and highway safety. 

First, I believe that you will agree with me that vehicle safety is 
certainly not new. It has been emphasized recently in magazines and 
by the press, and rightly so. We in the industry literally have been 
living with safety from the day we began our engineering careers. 

Please remember, gentlemen, we drive these automobiles. Our wives 
drive them. Our children drive them. So our interest in safety is 
obviously sincere and certain very personal. I believe that some- 
times that fact is overlooked. 

Moreover, we test these many safety developments ourselves long 
before they are committed to our customers. Our job is to design, test, 
and evaluate and we are always aware of the heavy human responsi- 
bility this involves. 

Next, please consider that the industry by itself, I believe, has done 
a commendable job of developing and setting up safety standards 
through its interindustry societies and associations. 

_ You have seen how cooperative programs have produced standard- 
ized improved automobile headlighting and how specifications have 
been established cooperatively for proper seat belts and anchorages. 
These are only two specific instances of such cooperation and we could 
spend many hours discussing others. I do not believe the fact can be 
overemphasized that these standards and specifications were generated 
and sponsored within the industry itself, the typical American way. 
= is a responsibility that industry cannot and will not shirk or 
elegate. 
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Another point you may have noticed is this: We automotive engi- 
neers are our own severest critics. In few other industries or engineer- 
ing efforts that I know of is there such an everlasting urge for im- 
provement. We must live by this urge or go out of business because 
the American automobile buyer is extremely sensitive to lack of 
progress. 

The history of this industry speaks for itself. Hundreds of auto- 
mobile companies have failed somewhere along the line to progress and 
simply went out of business. The final thought I would like to leave 
with you harks back to what I said earlier about the personal interest 
of automotive engineers in safety. 

In the presentations you heard during your visit with us, I think 
it is obvious that General Motors executives, all of the way from Mr. 
Curtice down through the ranks, are extremely safety conscious. 
They give untold hours of their time and efforts to safety activities, 
so it cannot be argued that they are unmindful of the safety problems. 
Believe me, gentlemen, we live with it all of the time. 

Thank you, Mr. Roberts. 

Mr. Rosertrs. Mr. Chayne, I would like to say on behalf of the sub- 
committee that we certainly are grateful to you and to your colleagues 
for the fine effort you have made in giving us a great deal of infor- 
mation, and in the way it has been presented. 

I think that I can certainly say that we have not only enjoyed it, 
but we think that we have profited greatly by it and it has been very 
fine to have been your guests for a day and a half, and we appreciate 
all of the courtesies which have been shown. Our visit to the proving 
ground yesterday and to your laboratory, and this part of your opera- 
tion here, have been splendid. I am sure I speak for the sentiments 
of all of the members of the subcommittee and the staff in telling you 
that we thank you very much. 

Mr. Cuayne. Thank you, sir. We were very happy to have you 
with us and we hope we have been helpful. 

Mr. Scuenck. Mr. Chairman, there is a question I would like to 
explore just a little. Weare a nation that is growing tremendously in 
population and rapidly in population, and we are developing indus- 
trial centers all over this country with the result that smoke abatement 
and air pollution has become an important subject in many communi- 
ties. Now, with the increased number of automobiles on the high- 
ways, and particularly in the congested areas, what is the industry 
doing to be sure that the exhaust gases of automobiles are healthful? 

Mr. Cuayne. We have a very active committee which is a subcom- 
mittee under the engineering advisory committee of the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association, which I believe Mr. Sherman explained 
to you out at the Wisconsin meeting, that is working on vehicle com- 
bustion problems. We are working with the people in Los Angeles, 
and with the other activities throughout the country on this matter of 
air pollution. 

Mr. Scuencx. I think air pollution, particularly with the great in- 
crease in automobiles, is going to become an increasingly important 
problem. 

Mr. Cuayne. That is right. 

Mr. Scuencx. Now, also, since many cities are going to bus opera- 
tions and discarding their streetcar operations, we are getting a tre- 
mendous amount of bus exhaust gas. Your company manufactures, 
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so I read by the paper, more busses than anyone else, and they have a 
terrible odor, se they spew it right down on the ground where people 
with allergies of one kind and another have great difficulty breathing. 

I am emeetoring what you are doing about that, whether you are 

trying to use too cheap a fuel or what you are trying to do, or whether 
you can put that stuff up in the air to disperse it more. 
' Mr. CHayne. Actually, exhausting the gas fairly low behind the 
buses seems to produce more rapid dispersion than exhausing it high. 
But it is a very active subject with us. Actually, I think that I am 
safe in saying—I do not know whether any of the research boys are 
here or not—I do not think that there is any direct relation between 
what you smell and what causes smog. 

Mr. Scuenck. Perhaps not, but with the fresh air intakes on most 
automobiles up in the front of the car, all of that odor and all of the 
exhaust gas comes right into the car itself. I know a lot of people 
who have allergies that are very seriously affected by that. 

Mr. Coayne. Actually, if you exhausted it out of the top of the bus, 
you would have to put a very high stack on the bus, higher than the 
13- or 15- or 18-foot underpass limits to achieve any important im- 
provement. 

Mr. Scuenck. It would not disperse it more up there? 

Mr. Cuayne. Well, you have more turbulence, I think I am right 
in this, around the lower portions of the bus. Actually, that air comes 
off the top of the bus and comes down, so that even though the exhaust 
may come out here [demonstrating] a few feet back of the bus it is 
down again. 

Now, you perhaps missed an opportunity to come back at me and 
ask me why we put the truck exhausts up there. A lot of the truck 
exhausts are directed upward from the noise viewpoint. 

Mr. Scuenck. Of course that could also apply to the buses. They 
are noisy, too. 

Mr. Cuayne. They are getting quieter. Give us credit for that. 

Mr. Roserts. If there is nothing further, the subcommittee will be 
in recess. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., a recess was taken until 2: 30 p. m., of 
this same day.) 


AFTER RECESS 


(The hearing reconvened at 2:30 p. m., in the styling conference 
room of the Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich., Chairman Roberts pre- 
siding. ) 

Mr. Roperts. We are glad to be here at the Ford Motor Co., and 
the subcommittee will be in order. ; 

Mr. Reid, I understand that you will proceed first. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS R. REID, DIRECTOR OF THE OFFICE OF 
CIVIC AFFAIRS, FORD MOTOR CO. 


Mr. Rem. We would like to welcome you to Ford Motor Co. Mem- 
bers of the committee are well known to all of you but I should like 
to introduce one of our guests today, a Member of Congress from the 
17th District and our home community of Detroit, the Honorable 
Martha Griffiths. We welcome you to Ford Motor Co. I am speak- 
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ing for Mr. Henry Ford II who had expected to be with us but was 
unable to rearrange his travel schedule to be here today. 

It is a pleasure to have you with us and to be able to contribute in 
some degree to this important phase of your study. As we under- 
stand it, the mission of your committee is to seek out ways to reduce 
the number of accidents, injuries, and fatalities that oceur on our 
highways. 

It goes without saying that all of us, in or out of the automobile 
industry, are in complete agreement with that goal. Certainly, we 
at Ford Motor Co. are deeply concerned with highway safety, both 
from a humanitarian and from an economic viewpoint. We welcome 
any responsible effort to cut down the tragic loss of life and property 
that has marred an otherwise highly effective highway transportation 
system. 

As a company, we are interested in all of the factors that go to make 
up greater safety on our highways, better highway design, better 
traffic laws, better enforcement, better driver ontaine laws, better 
driver training and better and safer automobiles. Not only are we 
interested in all of these safe driving elements but we are actively 
promoting them in a number of ways. ‘ 

Several years ago, we established a separate traffic safety and high- 
way improvement department to serve as a focal point for this effort, 
and to work with other agencies in achieving these objectives. Al] 


of us are aware, of course, that highway design and traffic laws and 
licensing laws and driver training are the responsibility of all of the 
peepee of the country. 


0 one group can accomplish all of the improvements that are neces- 
sary in these fields. But there is one aspect of highway safety for 
which we in the automobile industry have a primary responsibility. 
It is our job to design and build as safe a vehicle as we can. We at 
Ford recognize that responsibility and accept it. 

Over the course of your visit with us you will hear about and you 
will see for yourselves many of the things we are doing to build even 
safer cars and trucks. In our 1956 cars, as you may know, we intro- 
duced a number of significant safety features—seat belts, safety door 
locks, deep-dish steering wheels, padded instrument panels, and safer 
rear-view mirrors. They are the tangible results of careful, pains- 
taking research. 

There is already a great deal of evidence that these Ford features 
have saved lives and have reduced the severity of injuries. We are 
confident that our continuing research in this area will result in still 
greater improvements in the years to come. Wherever new safety 
advances can be made on a practical economical basis, Ford Motor Co. 
will make them. 

Again, may I say that our doors are open to you, you are welcome 
to the results of any of our research that may be helpful to you, and 
we will do our utmost to answer your questions thoroughly. 

We wish you a most successful and informative visit. 

This afternoon is devoted principally to the engineering aspects 
of your investigation and consideration of traffic safety problems. To 
open the discussion on vehicle safety and engineering, we should like 
to present the vice president. of engineering of the Ford Motor Ce. 
Earle S. MacPherson. 
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STATEMENT OF EARLE S. MacPHERSON, VICE PRESIDENT OF 
ENGINEERING, FORD MOTOR CO. 


Mr. MacPuerson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
distinguished guests, ladies, aid gentlemen, every company in the 
automotive industry has a common responsibility to the public to 
design and produce cars that inherently are as safe as our skills and 
ingenunity can make them. eheealls purchasers have come to 
expect as a matter of course that the cars they buy will include built-in 
feguands intended to minimize the consequences of human error. 

Throughout the automotive era, which goes back more than 50 years, 
we have progressively developed more reliable, easier operating, more 
stable, and better performing cars. These accomplishments have made 
it possible to minimize automotive accidents under increasingly hazard- 
ous operating conditions. Accident prevention always has been a 
major concern of the automotive engineer. 

Over and above that, the Ford Motor Co. has been alert to the 
problem of injury reduction as a factor in vehicle design for many 
years. Early in 1951 several members of our engineering research 
department of the engineering staff began to investigate statistical 
information which would pinpoint the areas causing injury during 
collision. 

Organizations like Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory, the traffic insti- 
tute of Northwestern University, and the Indiana State Police crash 
injury research group were contacted and visited for the purpose of 
obtaining whatever information was available. We found that there 
was not then very much information. in which the engineer could place 
reat confidence or for which we could design equipment. 

The first concerted effort that resulted in bearing fruit on this major 
problem was a planning conference called by Cornell University 
Medical College in December of 1952, where representatives of the 
medical profession, the automotive industry, police groups, and others 
met and discussed ways and means of getting this information. 

Another such conference was held late in 1953.. We had furnished 
substantial financial support and indicated great interest in the work 
that Cornell crash-injury research was undertaking in gathering statis- 
tical information relating to this field. 

In the meantime Ford engineering research initiated a program for 
the purpose of finding solutions on a safety package design. This 
program gradually expanded, and a progress report was made to our 
top management—that is, our administration committee—in 1954. 
From this committee we received direction to spare no effort in develop- 
Ing a safety “mer From a small nucleus of 2 or 3 people working 
in 1952 on this program, today we have 25 to 30 people directly in- 
volved, and, of course, they are supported by various technical services 
and laboratories involving many more people. 

To date we have conducted more than 100 crash tests using actual 
cars. We intend to conduct a crash test for your benefit tomorrow. 
All told, we are investing many thousands of dollars per year in this 
program, and we intend to expand this activity. 

Before we introduced our 1956 cars with the safety package, Mr. 
Henry Ford IT offered the industry the free use of any part of our 
technical and manufacturing information on vehicle safety. This 


sa 
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offer was made at the national safety forum held at the Ford Motor 
Co. last fall. Over 100 experts representing the medical, engineering, 
and traffic-safety fields participated. 

Even before the release of our safety package on our 1956 models, 
technical papers were presented to various groups such as the Society 
of Automotive Engineers, the National Safety Council, and others, 
wherein pertinent Information was made available. The Society of 
Automotive Engineers has formed a technical committee on automo- 
tive seat belts headed by our Mr. A. L. Haynes. The Automobile Man- 
ufacturers Association has a vehicle-safety committee in which we also 
participate. 

We feel that we have made a start in this field, and have made some 
very major contributions, and we certainly plan to continue developing 
engineering safety as fast as possible. 

Now, the rest of the program today will be as follows: 

First, Mr. V. G. Raviolo, director of advanced products study and 
engineering research office of the engineering staff, will discuss car per- 
formance and safety. Then following Mr. Raviolo, Mr. A. L. Haynes, 
the executive engineer of the product study engineering staff, will 
cover our part in the crash-safety field. 


STATEMENT OF V. G. RAVIOLO, DIRECTOR, ADVANCED PRODUCT 
STUDY AND ENGINEERING RESEARCH OFFICE, FORD MOTOR C0. 


Mr. Ravioto. Good afternoon. We are especially pleased to have 
this opportunity to tell you the story of Ford’s work in vehicle safety. 
Mr. MacPherson has already covered the broad background for you, 
so, without further preliminaries, I will launch directly into the sub- 
ject of power, performance, and safety. 

I would like to apologize first for the size of these charts. We had 
planned on a smaller group and a more intimate room, and I am afraid 
some of our guests on the fringe of the meeting are not going to get the 
full benefit of this. 

Twenty years of progress are shown on this first graphic plot. This 
shows the industry average of maximum horsepower and the specific 
vehieular fatality rate, fatalities per hundred million vehicle-miles. 
This is the fatality rate, and this is the industry average horsepower. 

(The chart referred to follows on next page. ) 

Mr. Ravioto. Average horsepower increased some 70 percent in the 
last decade, while the fatality rate declined to some 40 percent of the 
1946 rate. Pedestrian fatalities are excluded from these figures. 

Of course, to an appreciable extent, this correlation is fortuitous 
since maximum horsepower is a secondary measure of performance as 
we will show. On the other hand, these data do show that higher 
horsepower does not necessarily correlate with higher specific fatality 
rates. Horsepower can be confusing, since it is not a fixed quantity, 
such as weight or length. Rather, it is a variable, depending upon 
operating conditions. 

Again, power can be and is used for many useful purposes in the 
operating of accessories. Finally, a vehicle is a complex of many 
elements of machinery, and among these are elements which absorb 
power while performing their proper function. 

The sneha chart shows the relation of some of the values I have 
been discussing. The power of the bare engine reduced to its essen- 
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tials is measured on a dynamometer and then corrected to a standard 
atmosphere. This is corrected by SAE code, to 29.92 inches of pres- 
sure, standard barometer, and 60° F., dry air. 

This is the bare-engine horsepower, as measured on the dynamom- 
eter, and this is what we call gross horsepower. The power as in- 
stalled is reduced by the application of air filters, mufflers, heated in- 
take manifolds for improved economy, and automatic spark advance 
for best use of commercial fuels. This is corrected to 100° F. for 
design purposes and it is the net horsepower delivered at the flywheel. 

That is the next curve on the chart. The transmission of this 
power to the road involves the absorption of power by such elements of 
oil seals, bearings, gears, tires, and so on. The balance available is 
applied as thrust, and this we term “wheel horsepower,” which is this 
curve here. You can see that there has been a sizable reduction in the 
numbers as we have gone through these corrections. 

Even this last quantity is a specific design number. In use by a 
customer, a vehicle must operate at high altitudes and as I am sure 
you have observed, there is a considerable reduction of power. Again 
the vehicle will operate under conditions of extreme heat and hu- 
midity which also reduce power. Both of these effects are due, of 
course, to the reduced density of the air. 

_ The power required by the vehicle is essentially the sum of air re- 
sistance and rolling resistance. It is termed “road load horsepower,” 
and it is the power that is required at constant speed. The point 
where the curves of power available and power required cross, at this 
point, indicate the maximum speed of the vehicle. 

We said earlier that maximum horsepower is a secondary measure 
of performance. It is the additional power over and above that re- 
quired to hold a given speed which we are most interested in. This is 
a direct measure of the ability to accelerate. We have indicated at 
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this point, for example, that the road load horsepower at 60 miles per 
hour is about 35. There is a maximum horsepower available at that 
speed of nearly 90. This is the actual horsepower. This is for 
thrust. This difference is the additional horsepower available for 
acceleration. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Ravioto. In our own studies, we concentrate on this factor be- 
cause we know that to our customers, this is the real measure of use- 
ful performance. The percentage increase in maximum speed and 
in acceleration is shown on the next chart. The upper curve is the 
change of acceleration, and the lower curve is the change in top speed, 
and this is plotted as a percentage change so that the ratios ‘are purely 
comparable. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Ravioto. Between 1953 and 1956 maximum speed increased 
from 85 miles per hour to 101 miles per hour. That was an 18-percent 
increase. At the same time, the ability to accelerate measured in sec- 
onds to accelerate from 50 miles per hour to 60 miles per hour im- 
proved from 7.48 to 3.71, or a 45-percent improvement. 

It is apparent from the chart without reading the numbers that 
there is a far greater improvement in acceleration than there is in 
maximum speed. The ability to accelerate can also be expressed in 
another way, and this has a pretty real relationship to the way the 
customer uses the car. It can be expressed as the number of seconds 
required to pass another vehicle which is traveling at a constant speed. 
Six car lengths are allowed for proper clearance before and after 
passing. 

The data for the time to pass from 35 miles per hour and 55 miles 
per hour are shown on this chart. This is compared to the specific 
fatality rate. The specific fatality curve is the same one we had pre- 
viously. This is the passing time shown on this chart from 55 miles 
per hour, and this is the passing time from 35 miles per hour. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Ravioxo. This, we believe, is a significant correlation. The time 
required to pass is in reality the time of exposure to possible hazard 
on our many two-lane roads. The reduction of this time is a direct 
measure of the increased safety of a higher performance passenger 
car. In this connection, it is interesting to take note of the comparable 
effects in Great Britain. It is difficult to get significant statistics 
which can be compared with our own, and in any event the differences 
in roads and traffic density and driver training would make correla- 
tion impossible, but, in spite of this, there has been a good deal of 
literature in the British technical journals which indicates that a dis- 
proportionately large number of accidents are caused by under- 
powered aes in a stream of traffic. 

You may well have observed for yourself a feeling of insecurity 
while driving a small foreign car because of the typical lack of per- 
formance by our standards. 

The distribution of vehicles in fatal accidents by reported speeds 
is shown on the next chart. This illustrates the effective speed on 
accident rates. These figures are taken from the publication Accident 
Facts, published by the National Safety Council. 

This is the cumulative distribution, and the bar graphs here show 
the frequency at these given speeds. These are stopped, 1 to 10 miles 
an hour, 11 to 20, and 21 to 30, and 31 to 40, and so on, and up above 
71 miles an hour. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 
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DISTRIBUTION OF VEHICLES IN FATAL ACCIDENTS BY REPORTED SPEED 
STATEWIDE TABULATION FOR 17 STATES IN 1955 


DATA FROM 1956 EDITION 
OF ACCIDENT FACTS 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


PERCENTAGE 


CUMULATIVE DISTRIBUTION 
OCCURRENCE 


OF FATAL ACCIDENTS 


STOPPED «1-0 «= 20 30 HO HS SOD I+ 
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Mr. Ravioxo. This shows that 67 percent of the fatal accidents occur 
at speeds below 50 miles per hour, and, in fact, 30 percent occur at 
speeds below 30 miles per hour. It is apparent that a reduction of 
maximum horsepower would have to be carried to drastic limits in 
order to be effective. It must be kept in mind, also, that a reduced 
maximum horsepower would result in a redistribution of fatality fre- 
quencies because of the decreased safety as a result of decreased pass- 
ing ability, and also because many accidents which occur at higher 
speeds are primarily due to other causes. Some of them would be 
effective regardless of speed. 

Let us reexamine the data shown previously on acceleration of maxi- 
ium speed in comparison to maximum horsepower. Between 1953 
and 1956, as we pointed out, acceleration was improved from 7.48 to 
3.71 seconds. That is about 45 percent. While maximum speed was 
increased from 85 miles per hour to 101 miles per hour, or 18 percent, 
gross maximum horsepower—that is, the gross, bare engine horse- 
power—was increased from 110 to 202, or 83 percent. It is apparent 
that were we to return to the 1953 maximum horsepower potential 
speed at 85 miles per hour we would still be high enough to permit 
the maximum fatality rate. 
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Mr. Ravioro. There is another aspect of higher performance in cars 
that is often overlooked. As maximum speed increases the loads on 
the various working parts increase, and in order to withstand the 
ee loads these parts are made stronger and more rigid. As a re- 
sult, there is a far greater margin of safety when the cars are operated 
within the legal speed limit. There is, of course, equal or better safety 
at the maximum speed. 

Further, and most significant, as shown on the next chart, braking 
ability has been improved. This shows the weight of the car, the dis- 
tance required to stop from 55 miles per hour, and from 35 miles per 
hour, and the gross horsepower. The ability to stop from maximum 
speed determines the design of the brakes. ‘There is therefore in- 
creased safety at the intermediate speeds. Between 1950 and 1956, 
vehicle weight increased from 3,770 pounds to 4,022 pounds as a result 
of aa size, and additional accessories and greater structural 
strength. 

Gross horsepower increased from 100 to 202. During this same 
period, the stopping distance for 55 miles per hour was reduced from 
140 feet to 123 feet, or more than 12 percent.’ In summary, increased 
safety results from increased passing ability. Supplementary to this 
is increased safety from an improved structure and control. Maxi- 
mum horsepower and maximum speed are incidental to increased pass- 
ing ability. 

his presentation has been purposely brief. However, we are pre- 
pared to enlarge on it further in discussion. 
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(The chart referred to follows :) 
STOPPING DISTANCE VS. HORSEPOWER AND VEHICLE WEIGHT 
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Mr. Roperts. There may be some questions by members of the sub- 
committee, Mr. Raviolo. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Chairman, I have a few questions. Mr. Raviolo, 
do I understand that the weight of the vehicle has not increased pro- 
portionately with the horsepower ? 

Mr. Ravioto. No, not proportionately to the horsepower. 

Mr. Rocrrs. Now, did I understand you to say that the average 
weight had increased from 3,770 pounds to 4,200 ? 

Mr. Raviowo. To 4,022. 

Mr. Rocers. And the horsepower has increased from 100 to 202? 

Mr. Ravioio, That is correct. 

Mr. Rogers. Then, is it your position that the horsepower provides 
an operational condition that makes the vehicle a great deal safer than 
if you did not have that additional horsepower with which to handle 
the vehicle you are riding in, regardless of the weight of the vehicle? 

Mr. Ravioto, That is correct. We feel it is the additional horse- 
power over and above that required for road load which gives you the 
ae to pass. It is an increase in the power in that renee that is 
significant. As I pointed out, the maximum horsepower (which were 
the igure you were quoting) is incidental. Perhaps it would be well 
to go back to that chart which shows the relationship of horsepower. 

It is interesting to note that the maximum gross horsepower has not 
actually reached a peak at this point. If we were to continue this 
curve and run it beyond reasonable speeds for endurance, it might even 
be higher. But that is not the horsepower that is effective. in. the 
vehicle. First it is reduced to the “as installed” horsepower and then 
it is reduced again by the characteristics of the machinery to the horse- 
power which is available. 

Now, this is the road-load horsepower and it is a function of rolling 
resistance which is largely a matter of car weight, and air, resist- 
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ance. This does not change appreciably in the comparison we were 
showing at the end. It has been in order to effect a substantial increase 
at this point that we have increased the horespower. 

Now, there are a lot of other terms that are technically more sig- 
nificant than horsepower and more precise. The one we are most 
familiar with is torque and this is the one that we all get tripped 
on when we try to explain it. Actually, if we were to put in a torque 
curve, we would have a curve which would peak in an area represented 
by 30 to 60 miles an hour in the vehicle. It is our earnest effort to 
increase the torque peak. Supplementary to that, if we provide larger 
valves so that we bring in more air to get more torque, we also get 
more air in at the top speed and we get maximum horsepower. 

Mr. Rogers. Do I understand, Mr. Raviolo, that the torque you 
speak of, and I know it is a difficult thing to explain, and I am cer- 
tainly not a technical person, but would it be safe to say that that is 
the speeded-up acceleration or, in other words, the gaining of your 
high speeds in a less time. 

; Mr. Ravioio. Well, torque has that effect. Torque is just a twisting 
orce. 

Mr. Rocrrs. I understand that. 

Mr. Ravrox.o. Ultimately, we take this twisting force through the 
axle and the wheel and apply it as a thrust, or just a plain push on 
thecar. The proportion of ush to accelerate is proportional to torque. 


Mr. Rocrrs. Now, in order to get that push that you need to get 
around the car in front of you faster than you were prior to the time 
you increased the horsepower, does that mean that you automatically 
project your top speed in the automobile? 


Mr. Raviowo. That follows. That is a secondary consequence. 

Mr. Rogers. There is not any way to prevent that? 

Mr. Ravioxo. If you increased the torque and the effectiveness of 
the engine in the immediate range, you are bound to get some of that 
effect at the top end. 

Mr. Roger. Now, what effect, Mr. Raviolo, does that increased 
torque or speeded-up acceleration—or whatever we want to call it— 
have on the operation of the automobile with relation to the weight 
of the automobile? 

Mr. Ravioro. Well, the acceleration that you can achieve is a meas- 
ure of two things: First, is the mass that you have to accelerate and, 
second, the force that is available to accelerate it. If the vehicle were 
constant in weight, and if we had a comparison of two vehicles of 
equal weight, the acceleration would be purely proportional to the 
torque. The reason we showed the rather modest increase in vehicle 
weight was to indicate that this was in effect absorbing some of our 
ability to accelerate, because as the vehicle increases in weight we 
need more torque if we were just to hold the same proportions. 

Mr. Rocers. Well, you said the weight had increased due to acces- 
sories, and, of course, that simply means actually that your basic 
structure of the automobile has not increased. 

Mr. Ravio1o. No; it has not. ; 

Mr. Rocers. If you will pardon me, to get to the point, I wonder 
how far can we project this additional horsepower or this additional 
torque or speeded-up acceleration to present weight automobiles before 
we get into the situation where the man is going to take off into the 
air and jump over the car in front of him rather than go around? 
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Mr. Ravioio. Well, I do not know where that limit is. Actually, 
the limiting factor is the traction of a tire on the road. For example, 
a hotrodder is quite proud of the fact that he can slip his wheels and 
he has enough power so that the wheels will slip instead of accelerat- 
ing the car. This is a practical limit for us, too. We do not want 
to slip the wheels because we wear out the tires too fast to begin with. 
We have that natural limit. 

Now, as to within that limit, what is effective, we feel that the more 
passing ability we give the customer with good control the safer he 
is. This means that we work very hard in order to improve our torque 
curves and then, incidentally, too, that we do get the higher horse- 
ower. 

Mr. Rogers. And it would naturally follow from our discussion 
that actually the value of the automobile increases by virtue of the 
horsepower and not the weight ? 

Mr. Ravioto. Primarily by virtue of the torque and incidentally 
by virtue of the horsepower. 

‘Mr. Rogers. What I am thinking about is this: It is secondary or 
not directly concerned with what we are here today about, but the 
States that are taxing automobiles now on weight are passé, are they 
not? Should not they be taxing them on horsepower ? 

Mr. Ravioro. Well, this gets into an area where I am not reall 
competent, but I suspect the original premise was a fair one, which 
was that the weight of the vehicle had an effect on how much the 
vehicle abused the road, and therefore this was a proportional sharing 
of the cost of the use of the road. 

However, sir, I am not an expert in this area. 


Mr. Rogers. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Beamer. Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Raviolo has brought out 
some very interesting points. I would like to continue this discus- 
sion. You have seen these people who have plenty of acceleration, 
and, in fact, they weave in and out regardless of yellow lines or double 
lines and curves and hills; they do this because er know, or they 


think, at least, that their car has all of that added and necessary 
acceleration. N ow, can we assume that perhaps the automotive indus- 
try is contributing to those road weavers, shall we call them, because 
they have that additional acceleration ? 

I am trying to ask you this question, in other words: Are you 
actually contributing to safety when you give this added acceleration ? 
You have stated—and I think it has been stated before—that increased 
safety comes from increased passing ability. 

Mr. Ravioto. That is right. 

Mr. Beamer. How about these people that have not been trained 
to use it properly who abuse it, and what are we going to do with 
these people ? 

Mr. Ravioxo. It is hard for me to evaluate the area where the driver 
can misuse this, and, of course, I think we all recognize—and we made 
no mention of it—that accidents are primarily a matter of driving 
judgment. 

If we could improve this area substantially, I do not think that we 
would be concerned about any kind of a limit on horsepower. I do 
think this, however, that for the average driver who will operate 
within the speed limit, or within reasonable speeds where they do not 
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have speed limits, that man is safer in the higher performance cars 
than he was in an older car. 

Mr. Beamer. Suppose all cars had the same passing ability? In 
other words, you would have the effect of a governor which we do 
not want, of course. I am wondering again if perhaps we are not 
contributing a bit to the accidents on the road because we are too 
anxious to get around the car in front of us? If we know that we 
cannot do it and we know that engineeringwise this car will not 
accomplish it, the drivers are going to stay in line. 

I am wondering if we are not contributing and making it difficult 
for those who are trying to educate the public to better driving and 
engineeringwise perhaps we have contributed to some of the negli- 
gence that we find on the highways. I am not being critical, and I 
wanted your viewpoint on this. 

Mr. Ravioro. This is just my personal viewpoint, that the difficulty 
with setting that limit is choosing the point in time. Of course, when- 
ever we start to set a limit, today looks like an appropriate time, but 
this might have been true also, say 20 years ago, and that might have 
looked like an appropriate time. 

Mr. Beamer. Fol made the statement at the beginning, that the 


increased speed has reduced accidents or at least you have indicated 
this by one of the first charts you had. Do you think there might be 
some other factors in the engineering of cars that also may have 
helped to reduce accidents? 
Mr. Ravroro. As a matter of fact, I apparently did not make it 
—_ I said that correlation was fortuitous and it was only a secondary 
act, 


ant Roserts. I think Mr. MacPherson wanted to say something on 
that. 

Mr. MacPuerson. I wanted to say that you had these kind of 
re that wanted to get around the man in front 40 years ago. 

he same kind of thing happened. The only reason the results are 
a tremendous increase of accidents is that it is so much more danger- 
ous to do those things. They have always been done ever since 
there have been automobiles on the road. 

Certain people want to show that their automobile is faster than 
the other fellow’s, and want to pass him. I do not think that that 
is an, that has come about with the recent increase in horse- 
power. It has always been that way. 

Mr. Beamer. I hope you are right, Mr. MacPherson, and sometimes 
we are alarmed and sometimes we wonder if perhaps we had a modest 
car again, with all respect to these modern cars, that this would be the 
solution. 

Mr. MacPuerson. I have been driving cars for over 50 years and 
I can tell you that that is the case. People always have wanted to 
beat the fellow in front. That is no matter what kind of an automo- 
bile he has, he is going to get into trouble. 

Mr. Beamer. The second question, if I may pursue it, Mr, Chair- 
man, is this: I think you touched upon the point that has not been 
touched on quite sufficiently in other instances, and that is the braking 
ability. Has that increased in the same proportion that your horse- 
power had increased ? 

Mr. Ravroro. It has increased in the same proportion or better. In 
other words, the design of the brakes is such that we increase our 
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ability to stop the car and as we showed in the last curve when it is 
used properly again, within the legal limiting speeds, there is a sub- 
stantial improvement in braking. If, of course, you go to the maxi- 
mum s , why then you have a much greater force to overcome 
and there is some increase in the time required to stop. 

But the brake effectively at any intermediate speed has been sub- 
stantially improved over our previous brakes. 

Mr. Beamer. Going back to your original chart, do you think that 
you might give some credit to the beakiiig ability, as well as to in- 
creased speeds as one of the secondary reasons for decreased accidents ? 

Mr. Ravio.o. I would give a lot of credit to improved regulations 
and improved highways, and I think that there are many contributing 
factors to the reduced specific fatality rate. 

Mr. Beamer. I think that you have given a very excellent illus- 
tration of the automotive engineering work which has been done. 

Mr. Roperts. Mr. Friedel ? 

Mr. Frrepet. I want to get one point clear in my mind. Did I un- 
derstand you to say that the higher the altitude the more horsepower 
you use and the less speed you get ? 

Mr. Ravioto. No, what I meant to say was that the higher the alti- 
tude, the less dense the air is, and therefore the less power is avail- 
able. Actually, the people who travel in Mountain States, for ex- 
ample, find that they have a substantial reduction of power. Twenty 
years ago this was a serious problem. In the areas around Colorado 
where it is easy to get to altitudes of 6,000 or 7,000 or more feet, they 
frequently found that their cars were seriously underpowered. 

oday, they have an adequate margin, and they do not have that 
complaint. But horsepower is reduced in proportion to the reduc- 
tion in the density of the air. As you go up in altitude, you simply 
lose power. 

Mr. Frrepet. I am clear on that point, and how you lose horse- 
power. The point that I am trying to bring out is that when you 
manufacture your automobile, it is not produced for any particular 
section, but it is produced for the entire United States or the world. 

Mr. Ravroro. It is covering a greater and greater spectrum. We 
have to go further into the North and the cold climates, and we have 
more severe conditions in Central America, and the design has to be 
adequate for all of these conditions. Incidentally, one of the things 
I did not wish to make a point or for the record particularly was this: 
We do find that the owner frequently does not maintain his car and 
the power deteriorates very seriously with poor maintenance. Again, 
this was a factor before. You had to have your engine rebuilt or 
overhauled much more frequently than you do today. The extra re- 
serve gives the owner a little more margin to be careless about main- 
tenance, if you want to state it that way. 

Mr. Frrepet. That point will be brought out later in the hearing. 
I wanted to haveclearinmy mind. Thank you. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Schenck? 

Mr. Scnencrx. I was wondering if Mr. Raviolo would indicate 
whether or not he thinks that we have reached the maximum speeds 
that ought to be used on the roads? 

Mr. Raviowo. Well, I think the significant limitations on speed, of 
course, are the character of the road, the traffic density, and the driver 
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ability. Now, certainly one of the things that we were just discussing 
today is the ability of the driver to see a great distance down the road. 
I am satisfied that our legal speed limits are somewhere in the right 
range. 

Now, if we get substantially improved roads, such as turnpike oper- 
ations, with long straights, then it would be possible to permit a 
higher speed over those distances where there would not be a possi- 
bility of cross traffic and there would be plenty of room to pass some- 
body parked or something like that. 

Mr. Scuneck. Well, today’s automobiles successfully meet. those 
increased speed limitations that you are talking about on the turnpikes, 

Mr. Ravioio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuenck. Well, then, would you feel that there would be little 
or no further need for increasing horsepower in automobiles? 

Mr. Ravioro. No; I think that the ability to pass is still a desirable 
virtue, and I think we would like to have more of it. 

Mr. Scuenck. In other words, you feel that it is going to be essen- 
tial to-have ability to pass if the car you are passing is going at the 
legal limit? 

Mr. Ravioro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuenck. You still think that you ought to be able to pass that 
automobile ? 

Mr. Raviowo. Oh, yes. If you could reduce the time to pass, and 
even at the intermediate speed as we showed it at 55 miles per hour, 
if you could reduce that from 3.7 seconds to 2 seconds, this would be 
a significant improvement. 

Mr. Scuenck. My question was, If the speed limit is 65 miles an 
hour, and that is supposedly at least the legal speed limit, and we are 
now able to pass that car successfully with present horsepower ranges, 
you still feel that we must increase the horsepower still further? 

Mr. Ravirot. Well, I feel that we should increase the horsepower 
further, not, because of passing at the legal speed limit, but because 
of passing at the speeds under that. The condition that you are faced 
with, as I am when I go on the highway, is that we, for example, will 
travel across the State on secondary roads, two-lane roads and we 
run into truck traffic, and we may be in an area that permits a 50- 
mile-per-hour speed, but the trucks are bogging down on the hills. 
They are bogging down to 30 miles an hour, or less. This is a kind 
of a hazard that we want to get around in the shortest possible time. 

Now, the thing that we do not know how to do frankly is how to 
improve the bottom-end performance, and the performance say below 
50 miles an hour without automatically getting some benefit at the 
top end. But we work for the improvement at the low end, and the 
top end is incidental. 

fr. Rocers. Would the gentleman yield there for just a moment! 
Mr. Raviolo, this may sound like a naive question, but I have found 
so many things have been changed in the last few years that did not 
used to be, that I am going to go ahead and ask it. If you attained 
80 miles an hour in a very short time, you say it takes 3.7 seconds to 
pews a car in front of you, and now if you attained that 80 miles an 
10ur in order to make that passing in 3.7 seconds, does not it require 


you the same length of time to stop that mass that you have up to 8) 
miles an hour as it would if you had taken 25 seconds to get it up to 
80 miles an hour ? 
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Mr. Ravroro. Oh, yes, it requires the same time to stop it or to slow 
it down to an senapeubis speed. 

Mr. Rogers. There is nothing in the braking picture that has pro- 
vided a means of bringing that to a quicker stop ! 

Mr. Ravroro. To the extent that we provide more brake as the car 
has a greater maximum speed, to this extent your braking has im- 
proved. 

Mr. Rogers. That applies to the quick speeds as well as to the speeds 
that you have attained ? 

Mr. Ravroto. Even more so. Actually, the improvement by the 
nature of what we are dealing with, the improvement is greatest at the 
highest speeds. We showed an intermediate speed and the improve- 
ment was less than we could have shown if we had chosen, say, 80 
miles per hour. We chose the speed that we thought was significant. 
Obviously, it is simply that if you reduce it to zero, or if you are going 
1 mile an hour, then it does not make much difference what you use 
for a brake, anything is effective. 

As you get to higher speeds, you become more critical. Therefore, 
it is the high speeds that measure the quality of the brake. 

Mr. Scuenck. Mr. Chairman, I just want to make this further ob- 
servation, that the public generally in my observation seems to feel that 
the speeds and the power are too high. If we are developing auto- 
mobiles which will pass cars going beyond the legal speed limit, then 
there seems to be little justification for that. 

Mr. Ravroro. Well, I would certainly say that if that were our only 
objective, that comment would be very true. Unfortunately, that is 
again a secondary effect. Our real objective is to pass better, for 
example, going across Ohio near Akron, where you have hills and two- 
lane roads and a lot of truck traffic, that traffic bogs down normally 
to 25 miles an hour on a hill. These are areas where the legal speed 
limit is posted at 40 to 50 miles an hour. That is the condition that 
we wish to improve. 

Mr. Scnenck. Excuse me, you are not recommending to pass on the 
hills, are you ? 

Mr. Ravioro. No, but there are sometimes very small distances be- 
tween the hills, if you are familiar with that area, there are very short 
distances that are unpainted with a yellow line, that are free areas, at 
the bottom of the hill. 

Now, if you have a tractor and a truck and a trailer in front of you, 
which you often have, you have a lot of machinery to pass. You want 
alot of acceleration to get around it in that limited area. 

Mr. Roserts. The subcommittee is very happy to have with us to- 
day one of our able colleagues, who is doing a fine job for her district 
and her State. We are happy to have you, Mrs. Griffiths, and would 
you care to ask any questions? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. No; thank you. 

Mr. Roserts. I also see in the audience, Mr. John Moore with whom 
we visited over in the great city of New York not so long ago, and we 
had a very interesting experience over there, and we are happy that 
you could join us, Mr. Moore. You are making a real contribution in 
the field of safety and we are glad that you are here today. 

T have one or two questions that I would like to ask. 


83776—57——-28 
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Going back in your testimony, when was this decision made on 
the part of the industry to step up horsepower ? 

r. RavioLo. Well, I do not believe it was a decision that was 
made. I think it was a natural consequence of several factors. One 
of the primary factors was simply that we had lived with a set of 
engine tools, that is, when I say “engine tools” I mean plants and 
machinery and all of the mera for building engines—we had 
lived through the whole decade of the thirties. This was an era when 
it was difficult to buy new machinery. Then we had lived through 
the war period. 

Now, we had obviously come to a point where there were great 
changes in technology, both in the direct technology of the engine as 
such, and in the technology of engine production. So, in the imme- 
diate postwar era, when machine tools became available, it was an 
appropriate time to revise the designs of the engines to take advantage 
oF all we had learned in that long length of time, to make the best use 
of our knowledge of combustion and fuels, and to make the best use 
of our knowledge of machine tools, such as automation, 

It was a combination of these factors that led the general trend 
into new engines and most of the people who had not built V-8’s 
changed to V—8’s and we changed to overhead-valve engines for im- 
proved performance. This was an era that came about because of the 
obsolescence of our equipment and the improved technology which 
justified new equipment. 

Now, it happens that the same factors were working on all of the 
people in the industry, and so within a period of some 6 or 7 years we 
saw the industry convert from the old-fashioned engine to the modern 
ogee of today. 

. Roperts. Would you say that one of the factors you considered 
in making up your mind was the fact that you were convinced that 
stepping up horsepower added same safety features to the product? 

Mr. Ravioto. We have always been aware of the benefit of increased 
performance. Actually, in the Ford Motor Co., we started our first 
planning of postwar engines sometime in 1947. This program was 
pretty well along in 1948. Now, this actually was before the so- 
called horsepower race in advertising started. We chose the kind of 
engines we did because these were engines which were basically 
flexible, which we could change readily, and in which we could in- 
crease their performance without gross changes of machinery, and it 
is fortunate that we did because we were able to maintain our place in 
the sun with these engines. 

But at the time that they were planned, they were closen primarily 
because of their technical excellence, and the opportunity they gave 
for further development. 

Mr. Roserts. Now, outside of the advertising features, is it true or 
was Ford the first to start the stepped-up horsepawer, or was it gen- 
erally done in the industry ? 

Mr. Ravroto, I think it was—I frankly do not remember the exact 
history and I would want to refresh my memory on that, but I think 
it was just a matter of the potential of each company to introduce 
new engines. Some could do it faster, and some had a headstart, so 
that the new engines came in at varying periods. 

It was with the introduction of the new engines that there was a 
substantial increase in power. 
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Mr. Roserts. Well now, was there one aspect of that decision based 
on what the competition was doing? 

Mr. Ravioro. I would say that in our case, it was not based on 
what the competition was doing, because from the dates I indicated 
when we planned our major engine program, the competition had not 
yet disclosed its moves in the engine area. 

* Mr. Roserts. I will put it this way: Was the decision on the part 
of the competition healt on what you were doing? 

Mr. Ravioxo. I cannot speak for that. I doubt it, though. The 
thing you have to keep in mind is that the entire growth of an engine 
program stretches over many years. I mentioned that we started our 
udies in 1947. The first engine we introduced of this new type came 
out in the 1952 model. This gives you a time span. 

Now, during this time span, for most of the time we were working 
in the dark as to what our competition was doing. I believe they were 
working pretty much in the dark as to what we were doing. The 
spread between the introduction of the engines was a year or two. 

Now, this means that they had to start long before we introduced 
ours, and even in some cases if they started later they were still start- 
ing long before we introduced the engines, so I do not believe this was 
a factor. 

Mr. Beamer. Mr. Chairman, this raises a point that I wanted to 
propose when I was sone Mr. Raviolo a question. We are sometimes 
beginning to wonder, and I had better put it this way because the 


public may raise the question: Is this increased horsepower for safety 
a or for competitive purposes? 


r. Ravioto. Well, we certainly believe in the story we have told 
you here. We think that it does add to safety. Now, obviously, we 
are also measured competitively by the customer. It is interesti 
to note that we do have, for example, the Ford 6-cylinder car, wit 
considerable less power than the V3. The customer expresses his 
preference when he makes that choice. 

Mr. Beamer. What is that preference today, percentagewise ? 

Mr. Ravioxo. It has been enough. I am not sure what it is per- 
centagewise, and there are probably other people who can talk about 
it, but it is good enough to practically put us out of the 6-cylinder 
business, 

Mr. Roserts. Would this be true, that stepped-up horsepower may 
have resulted somewhat from public demand ? 

Mr. MacPuerson. I think that you can say “yes” to that. 

Mr. Ravioxo. I think so. We did Saatestentente new engines for 
other reasons, I think, and we of course at that time got more horse- 
power. This was so attractive to the — that, of course, we gave 
them more of the same, and we had the potential to give it to them. 

Mr. Roserts. When you make the statement that in your opinion 
stepped-up horsepower, or increased horsepower contributes to overall 
safety, I assume that you are taking into consideration in making that 
statement, ideal conditions, such as good visability, a good safe driver, 
good weather conditions, and say, a normal flow of traffic, and other 
factors that would make for an average or maybe not the ideal, but an 
average driving situation ; is that right ? 
_Mr. Ravroro. I take those conditions, and those are the considera- 
tions upon which we base our assumptions, and of course actually most 
drivers are safe drivers. The percentage of drivers involved in seri- 
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ous accidents with or without fatalities is a relatively small percent- 
age, and I am sure that you are aware of the fact that many of the 
drivers who are involved in accidents are repeaters, and they are the 
so-called accident-prone people. ; 

So for the great bulk of our customers, who operate within legal 
speed limits, and with commonsense when conditions dictate even 
lower speeds—for these people higher horsepower does certainly give 
them increased safety. 

Mr. Rozerts. Do you think that with the present general conditions 
of streets and highways in the country, the present widths and other 
factors which make up our present highway system, we have gone or 
the industry has gone about as far as it intends to go in stepping up 
horsepower until there is a change in the road system ? 

Mr. Ravio.o. Well, actually we are undergoing a change in the road 
system, and this is one of our basic problems. We have to deal with 
the greater and greater variety of conditions. The customer expects 
to have a car which will make the most of the turnpikes, and the ex- 
pressways, and at the same time have a car which is used as a carryall 
on the route from home to school and so on. 

As I say, the conditions under which we have to operate are expand- 
ing, and the expressways are available to people today, and we want 
to make the best possible use of them. 

Mr. Roserrs. Well, of course, I think we have to take into con- 
sideration, too, that undoubtedly with the increased growth in popu- 
lation, or the annual growth and with the projected increase in vehicle 
miles that are going to be traveled by this increased population, we 
may be faced with a greater density of traffic than we can meet with 
our road-building program. 

Mr. Ravioro. That may well be. Of course, traffic density primarily 
has an effect on the legal speed limit that is established in a given 
area. 

Mr. Roserts. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Rocrers. Mr. Raviolo, you may want to refer-this to Mr. Mac- 
Pherson, but do you have any evidence as to whether or not your sale 
of low-horsepower cars is confined to any particular age bracket, or 
substantially confined to an age bracket? 

Mr. MacPuerson. I do not think it is. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you. 

Mr. Roserts. Are there any further questions? 

Thank you, very much, 


STATEMENT OF A. L. HAYNES, EXECUTIVE ENGINEER, PRODUCT 
STUDY, FORD MOTOR CO. 


Mr. Haynes. Chairman Roberts, and members of the subcommittee, 
and ladies and gentlemen, I think that I have a much easier part in 
this program now after this horsepower picture has been cleaned up. 
I would like to spend the rest of the afternoon’s discussion on this new 


dimension in safety. That is the reduction of injury once a collision 
starts to take place. And in order to place the subject matter in the 
proper frame of reference, and remove all emotional feelings we may 
1ave about the problem, we are going to just look at the cold facts. 
As Mr. MacPherson pointed out, it is relatively recent and in fact, 
I would say in our experience with the problem it is only in the last 
year and a half that we really started to get information which the 
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engineer could use and in which he could place confidence. For most 
of these facts I want to give credit to the Cornell Medical College, the 
research group headed up by Mr. John Moore. 

These are the kind of facts, and if I may have the first slide, that 
really said to us, “Well, here is something that you can hang your hat 
on and you can do something about it.” 

The statistics furnished by Mr. Moore and his associates told us that 
50 percent of the injuries, or 36 percent of the injuries caused in impact 
accidents were because of the opening of doors, because of windshield 
structure, instrument panels, and steering wheel assemblies. All right, 
this is something that we can start working on. 

Here is another type of statistic that was important to us. They told 
us that during a collision, the chances were 50 percent in a nonrollover 
accident that one or more doors would come open, and they also told 
us that in case of a rollover type of accident, 75 percent of the impacts 
would cause one or more doors to open. 

Here is another bit of information. This was obtained from the 
Indiana State Police, a little bit before we got the information from 
Mr. Moore, and in effect it told us more or less the same thing. As a 
matter of fact, I understand this group now is working with Mr. Moore 
on a nationwide basis. This merely states that your chances are 2 to 1 
of being a fatality if you are thrown from the automobile during the 
collision. 

To reverse that, you are better off to stay with the car. Well, doors 
are opening according to statistics and let us see if we can do some- 
thing about it. So we started to investigate first of all how do doors 
7 and the next picture will indicate to you how we approached the 

yroblem. 

To slow this up now, you will actually see the door open. This is a 
shot of many pallens of this type that we held on our test ramp be- 
cause we really had to find out how doors do open. I would like to 
start from the beginning on this one, and I would like to have you get 
the feeling for this technique that has been used here. 

Incidentally, Mr. Chairman, the slides that I am going to show in 
this discussion will be available for the record, that is, copies will be 
given to the clerk of the committee. 

Mr. Roperts. Without objection, they will be included in the record. 

(The slides are as follows.) 


PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF 
BODY AREA INJURIES 


@ OPENED DOORS 


@ WINDSHIELD STRUCTURE 56% 
@ INSTRUMENT PANEL ener 


@ STEERING WHEEL ASSEMBLY 
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DOORS OPENED DURING COLLISION 
75%, 


NON-ROLLOVER ROLLOVER 


Mr. Haynes,,Now, this:is a slow motion part of it, and notice the 
door has opened. Now that we are able to epen the.doors out on the 
test range, we went to the laboratory, and conducted many tests and 
we repeated the technique to make sure we were not making any mis- 
takes. Here you will see a 3,500-pound steel’ ingot’ raniming?into the 
car to convince us that it will open the door. 

After we were sure that we could do this, then we had to devise 
mechanisms-to\see if we could ‘now keep the door ‘closed uhder the 
same type of conditiong, 

The next frame will indicate that we were:successful im keeping the 
door closed. Now that we were able to do this in the laboratory, our 
job was now half complete and we had to convince ourselves and prove 


this out on our test track again’ ° i 
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In the next frame, it will show you that we were successful in keep- 
ing the door closed. We will slow this up now and you will see that 
the door stayed shut. 

(The picture shown follows :) 


Mr. Haynes. The next slide will show the fruits of our work. This 
is our safety door lock. It is a locking plate mounted in the striker 
element of the lock which is on the left part of this picture, colored in 
red. This engages behind the rotor element which is given there on 
the lock proper, and when the doors close that keeps the door from 
springing apart or springing away from the pillar and keeps the 
door shut during the collision. 

The Cornell statistics told us that 40 percent of all injured drivers 
were hurt by the steering wheel. Well, how do we approach this 
problem? 1 know in your previous meetings quite a bit of discussion 
took pam as to what happens when a driver impacted the steering 
wheel. This is how we started to approach it. 


Here is a statistic about this. This is a fatality. The steering 
wheel, the wheel broke away and the hub of the wheel bécame the 
lethal instrument. ‘This statistic, so-called, came from the Indiana 
State ee How do we try to improve this problem? We went to 


the laboratory again, and we started just observing what happens 
when the mass of a human being simulated as you will see in the next 
motion-picture frame, falls against the wheel. 
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(The charts referred to follow :) 


Fatal accident records—Indiana State police. 


Mr. Haynes. Notice when the weight is dropped, the rim breaks 
away and immediately the hub picks up the brunt of the load and that 
becomes the lethal instrument. What is involved in this type of a 
problem? What is the phenomenon? Here is where the engineers 
are a little bit at the mercy of more information. I would like to men- 
tion this to the committee. This is the type of information that we 
lack in trying to solve this problem. We have been doing some work 
with Colonel Stapp at Harleman Airbase, and this is some of the pre- 
liminary work that he has accomplished which deals with the human 
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tolerance to dynamic forces. We must know that if we are going to 
solve any part of this pone He says, in effect, that there are three 
basic perimeters, or basic characteristics that are involved in this 
impact when a human body impacts an object. One is the rate with 
which the impact is applied, or the rate of deceleration, which is really 
these dotted bee we indicate there, and the slope of those lines, and 
he also says that the time of the load application and how long the 
load is applied has an effect on the human body toleration. 

Then he also says that the level of the force or the distribution of 
the force on the human body has something to do with its toleration 
to dynamic forces. Then he worked up three zones as indicated in 
this chart. The effect zone, where the load would be applied to the 
body and then when it is removed there is no effect, and the body goes 
back to a normal function and then there is the irreversible disability 
zone where when the load is applied to it there is some disabled period 
that the body goes through, maybe a period of months perhaps, but 
then it returns to normal functioning. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 


HUMAN TOLERANCE TO DYNAMIC FORCES 
(Seated Position, Forward Motion) _ 


REVERSIBLE 
DISABILITY 


IMPACT EFFECT|  |-—HYDRAULIC EFFECT - INTERNAL DISPLACEMENT — 


Mr. Haynzs. Then he says that there is the irreversible disability 
region where once the load is applied there, you will have permanent 
injury from minor perhaps to most serious and fatal injury. This is 
the information we must have, and we do not have enough of that. 

We arbitrarily chose to try to work in a region which would place 
us in the center of this green triangle. We thought if we could work 
out our devices, that we would include in our equipment, in our auto- 
mobiles, and in our safety package, to function at a level of decelera- 
tion of about 20 G’s, we would probably do a great deal in moderating 
the problem. 
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Once we have some of the information that the medical people could 
furnish us, then we can start applying engineering information that 
we need. This is the kind of information that we get from our im- 
pacts or our crash tests, one of which you will see tomorrow. Here 
we have actually what takes place in the event of a car collision. The 

reen line indicates a car going into a crash, about 33 or 34 miles an 
Ssitath and then notice that at the moment of impact the green line 
starts to decrease, and it starts to slow up. 

At the same time, notice the blue line. For the on portion of 
this event, it remains at zero velocity, and this is exactly what would 
happen if you were sitting in the car, and if you were an object in the 
car, you would be observing no relative speed between the wheel and 
the rest of the car. That takes place as long as the dummy’s chest, or 
in this case—we used dummies, of course, but we really mean the 
driver’s chest—until the driver’s chest strikes the wheel, the wheel 
itself has no velocity. 

Notice the yellow line. The moment the car starts to hit something, 
or impacts another car or another object, the dummy’s chest gains in 
speed. What we are interested in is the relative speed between the 
dummy’s chest and the steering wheel, and the difference between the 
yellow line and the blue line which is the red line. This is really the 
——s information that we want. 

ou will notice that it says there that the maximum it ever reaches 
during this particular event was about 12 miles an hour. Well, this 
is something, a number that we could use for extending the problem. 
We said, “Well, if 12 miles an hour is the maximum s that is the 
maximum relative speed for a 33- or 34-mile per-hour impact, 15 miles 
an hour would be a reasonable speed to take care of cases up to 40 miles 
an hour.” 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


Mr. Haynes. Then, as Mr. Raviolo pointed out, in a previous dis- 
cussion, most accidents—in fact about 67 to 70 percent—take place 
under 50 miles an hour, and I think the chart showed that almost 50 
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percent of the accidents take place under 40 miles an hour, and we 
said if we could start solving the problem below 40 miles an hour we 
would certainly be contributing to the safety of the automobile. 

This is another bit of information that we have here. This helped 
us analyze the problem. When you saw that last bit of movie film, 
you saw that when the weight hit the wheel, it broke away and we 
actually measured from 1 to 2 inches where the rim broke away before 
the load was picked up by the hub. If the wheel broke away 1 inch, 
the collapsible — was 1 inch, when estimated that there were 
12,000 pounds of force developed on the chest of the dummy or the 
driver 1f the driver were being thrown against the wheel. 

Now, that calculates out to 82 G’s, te of course Colonel Stapp says 
it is far beyond the tolerance of the human body. So, we said that we 
would increase the collapsible distance and thereby reduce the 12,000 
pounds to 3,000 pounds if we increase the collapsible distance to 4 
inches, and reduce the 82 G’s to 20 G’s, and if we could increase the dis- 
tance to 6 inches we would reduce to 20 G’s. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


ne -— DECELERATION 


MAGNITUDE 


Mr. Haynes. We thought that was a ball park area to start working 
from, and this is exactly what we set out todo. You have heard a lot 
of discussion about collapsible wheels, and retracting wheels, and 
here is, I think, a good example of what a telescoping retracting wheel 
might be. We actually built these wheels and we decided that they 
are no good for several reasons. The first and important reason, as you 
will see in the next bit of film that I will show, is that it just did not 
do the job. 

After the wheel started to collapse, the rim still broke away, and 
the hub would carry the load. The initial impact in it would become 
the damaging part of the system. Then, for secondary reasons we 
did not want to use this wheel, and they were fairly important. This 
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is a complicated piece of machinery, and you will realize that a steer. 
ing control is one of the most important: controls in the automobile, 
and it certainly must be a safe mechanism. 

To construct the tolerances required for such a mechanism, to build 
in the spring, the sliding lines, the telescoping tube, and the column in 
there, we had to build the shock absorber into the system to take the 
recoil and control the recoil after the impact takes place. This was 
just too complicated and too complex to do a good job of manufactur- 
ing and too troublesome, once you had installed this on a car. 

We actually built these things. You will see now exactly what I 
mean when I say this did not do the job. 

Notice the wheel telescopes and contracts, and the rim breaks away 
but the load is still carried by the hub of the wheel. How else can you 
get energy absorption in the steering wheel ? 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


- 


Mr. Haynes. The next slide, of course, indicates our approach to the 
problem. We reasoned that we could reset the hub away from the 
rim and then design the spokes in such a way that they would yield 
and bend out of the way of the body as it strikes it and also it would 
absorb energy in the yielding and bending. This is exactly what we 
set out to do. 

The next strip of film will show you, and I say litterally hundreds 
of tests that we went through, and we carried through in developing 
our design that we were after. 

Now, this is a strip of film. You can almost see without measuring 
this, that this was still too stiff to do the job. We had slight im- 
provement over the first few, but then we had welding problems and 
we had the attachment problem and it was still no good after our 
measurements. 

Here we were getting a little bit closer, but watch this and notice 
how we still did not quite develop the design. It reversed and that 
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caused serious injury to the driver’s chest. Here we are getting still 
closer and still some problems to work out. Still the attachment to 
the hub was not quite refined, and it did not work out the way we 
wanted it. 

This indicates that we played around with two spoke wheels and we 
found in our investigations that they could not do the job, and then 
also we did not have the symmetry that we wanted when the wheel 
was displaced, of 90 degrees from its normal position. 

Here you can almost see—and of course we measured that—that this 
just received the mass almost like a catcher’s mitt and it did a fine job. 
From this type of investigation, we went into a closer simulation, and 
in fact we will show you this later this afternoon, and we played 
around with this and investigated many configurations and many 
types of spokes, until we came up with what we thought was the 
answer at the moment. 

Of course, this again is the fruit of our work, this was introduced 
without 1956 package, and I am delighted or we are delighted to find 
out as was announced yesterday that another major producer is going 
to go to this kind of wheel, as was shown in some movies that you saw 
yesterday. 

(The charts referred to follow :) 
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Energy absorbing steering wheel. 
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Mr. Haynes. May I have the next slide, please. This is a study or 
analysis of what happens to an occupant, unrestrained occupant in a 
car when collision takes place. This is actually taken from an analysis 
of film and many times histories of collisions of these cars that we 
used for crashing purposes. You will see how we do this analysis 


again later on in the labortary, and we would like to show you this 
as it is very interesting. 

Notice that in the second frame, it indicates once the impact takes 
place, the occupant is lifted from his seat and then in the third frame 
he hits the area above the windshield and his head strikes the area 
while his knees are striking the lower surface of the instrument panel, 
and then he bounces on down and hits the top surface of the instru- 
ment panel. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Haynes. While we were making these kind of studies, Mr. 
Moore and his associates were telling us that 38 percent of all injured 
right and center front seat passengers were injured by instrument 
panels, He also said that the greatest percentage of these injuries 
were facial lacerations and the tearing of tissues and the breaking up 
of the bone in the head area. Well, this is an area we wanted to make 
some progress in. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Haynes. These were some of the early types of investigations 
and we carried on in our laboratories these studies. The important 
element here is that the lower part of the photograph is what we call , 
calibrated beam, and inside this beam is a mounted specimen of an 
instrument panel. We may have had a steel panel, an aluminum panel, 
or it may have been cord with different types of padding materials, 

The ball that is above this panel is dropped from various heights, 
and this ball must weigh the weight of a human head and maybe the 
upper part of the human torso. We then attained a feel for the prob- 
lem by carrying on hundreds of such tests and with the help of elec- 
tronics and background we were able to get phenomenon. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Haynes. While we were carrying on this kind of work in our 
own laboratories, again we had to call on the help of the medical pro- 
fession, and we started a program with Wayne University Medical 
School to find out actually what does happen to human heads. We 
carried on a program where we used cadavers, and I would like to show 
you a film that is not very attractive to look at but this is the kind of 
work we must do to carry out this program. 

This takes a lot of time and a lot of analysis to find out just what is 
happening. I will slow this up. ‘Actually we were dropping this 
head from six stories to get phenomenon. We wanted to study the 
skull fracture characteristics and the concussion characteristics from 
experiments by the doctors. Then we were not satisfied with just us- 
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ing heads, and we wanted to use complete cadavers, because we thought 
the whole body would have an effect on this problem. 

Again, this is a work that must be done before we finally solve this 
ordi This is without padding, and then we also ran some with 
pads. We were dropping these bodies at fairly low speeds, and we 
have to work up the technique for finding out exactly what happens. 

I think the photographer could cut this a little bit. This one is now 
with a pad. e were able to make measurements on this, and the head 
was instrumented, and from various analyses we shall see what hap- 
pens to the skull and the face and so on. 

May I have the next slide, please. Then, after we made some prog- 
ress and we gained more understanding—but still not enough, I must 
admit—we developed the technique—and you will see it later this 
afternoon—for measuring complete instrument panel phenomenon 
through different types of impacts. Here we used instrumented an- 
thropomorphic heads and we impacted the heads at various speeds, 
then ~ made readings on the electric instrumentation in the back- 

round, 

F From this type of work we developed our 1956 safety padding mate- 
rial, and it is an inch and a quarter thick at the leading edge and an 
inch and a quarter thick at the leading edge of the panel. It is made 
from this polyphenalcloric type of material with an energy absorb- 
ing characteristic which is about 5 to 10 times better than sponge rub- 
ber. It contributes, I think, greatly to reducing and moderating the 
injury to the head once an impact takes place. 

(The charts referred to follow :) 
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Mr. Haynes. This is what happens again in an analysis of a re- 
strained occupant in an automobile during an impact. You will 
notice if the occupant is childsize, he will jackknife during the im- 

act, and miss the instrument panel completely. We concluded there- 
ty that this is the best thing that can happen. The lower part 
of the analysis shows what happens to an adult-sized person when 
he jackknifes, when he is restrained and he is jackknifed to the in- 
strument panel. 

(The chart refered to follows :) 
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Mr. Haynes. Of course, I want to emphasize here that we were 
faced with the problem of solving the conditions immediately and 
moderating the conditions immediately, and we were able to placé 
padding in thearea. We were able to localize the problem and thereby 
place padding in the area where the head strikes. 

I would like you to notice now a photograph of an actual crash 
and recall the picture I showed you earlier, first of all, the steeri 
wheel. Compare this steering wheel with the wheel that we obtaine 
from the Indiana State Police. Certainly, for this impact, this wheel 
did a much better job. But I would like you to notice the right-hand 
side of this photograph, and notice the great damage that was done 
to the instrument panel. 

This was a crash, controlled or held for the purpose of studying 
what happens to the instrument panel struck by an unrestrained pas- 
senger. Now, the next photograph is the same type of impact, 30 
miles per hour. Notice again the wheel similar to the one in the pre- 
vious photograph, but notice the great moderation of damage to the 
instrument panel when the occupant was restrained. 

(The charts referred to follow :) 
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Mr. Haynes. We think definitely that restraining the occupant 
during an impact moderates the condition. I hope Mr. John Moore 
will be able to give you some testimony that will bear this out. 


This is a typical photograph I am showing here just for the record. 


It shows how we evaluate and we actually check the specifications of 
the seat-belt assembly. Our specification is 4,000 pounds that this belt 
must meet under this loading condition, and a body-block test as we 
call it. This compares to 3,000 pounds in the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority which they use as a specification for aircraft belts. 

Also, our specification calls for 3,500 pounds release load on the 
buckle, once the belt has been loaded to its maximum load, and then 
released as compared with 4,500 pounds that was used in the CAA 
specifications. 

(The chart referred to follows on next page.) 

Mr. Haynes. Again, this is some more of the information that we 
needed before we finalized our design information and our specifica- 
tions in installing the seat belts. We had to test the floor structure. 
This is a static test but we actually loaded up the floor to the equivalent 
of 3 times 4,000 pounds or a total of 12,000 pounds was applied to this 
floor structure, and of course this floor was reinforced underneath by 
cross members to give us the needed extra strength. 

Notice what happens after the floor is loaded. The structure is 
deformed and it actually yielded but notice that the fittings stayed 
unharmed, and they did not break. They carried the load. As I say, 
this is a static test, and of course we proved this out and finalized this 





actually in our actual crash conditions, of dynamic testing which 
you will see tomorrow under actual conditions. 

(The chart referred to follows‘on next page.) 

Mr. Haynes. May I have the next one? I would like to show you 
now a strip of film indicating what happens. This gives you a gen- 
eral picture of a car-to-car type of collision. As a matter of fact, 
when we watched this, there were many people who claimed the 
dummy did not go through the roof. It was only when we saw the 
movies that we believed what we did not see. We will describe to you 
tomorrow in detail this technique of instrumentation used in carry- 
ing on this kind of test. We cut this roof area out for photographic 
purposes, 

_ This is a car-to-car type of collision, the type that you would meet 
in a crossing type of accident, and after this we will show you exactly 
what takes place in a barrier type crash, the most severe test. 

This does bring out the importance of restraining the occupant in 
acollision. This is a severe type of accident, and this actually is more 
severe than car to car, because in a barrier crash, the barrier does not 
give one bit. When you have a car-to-car crash, both cars will give 
and take some energy, and thus absorb energy. 
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} We were testing belt equipment and belt installations to make sure 
that they were meeting the specifications. We will show you ina 
moment the actual engineering information that we are seeking from 
this type of testing. This is the important thing with us. 

This is 35 miles per hour into a barrier. We are working in the 
‘range now of—actually we are running 40 regularly—almost 50 miles 
per hour. This is a still shot of a car-to-car crash. I would like to 
show you the type of information that we are after, and notice the 
deceleration force that takes place at the front end of the car. In line 
with the hood ornament, when this is measured, actually on the frame 
of a car we are measuring in the order of 100.G’s. But by the time 
the load reaches the passenger compartment, notice it is dissipated on 
down to where under this type of impact, it is less than 20 G’s. It is 
in the realm of 15 to 20 G’s. 

Of course, this indicates that our present structure or the structure 
that we have in our automobiles today does act as.a shock-absorbing, 
energy-absorbing, instrument. Of course, in order to take advantage 
of this low “G” level in the passenger compartment, we must restrain 
the passenger, because if he is let loose. or permitted to fly loose and 
free on the inside, he will strike an object and develop high G’s. 

(The charts referred to follow :) 
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Mr. Haynes. I must say though, that we know that the head part 
of the passenger can take higher Gs than the 20 we are talking about. 
This is the barrier type of collision and now we will have the slide to 
show the difference in load levels, and of course this is more severe. 
You will notice that in the front end again, we develop a little higher 
force but not very high. It isin the order of 129 G’s. 

Then by the time it gets into the instrument or passenger com- 
partment, it has dissipated and it is down to a level of a little over 
40 g’s, and it is higher than the car to car, but still much lower than 
the first one. The blue line tells why that isso. The blue line shows 
where the great deformation takes place. This is in the front end of 
the car, and by the time the deformation reaches the passenger com- 
partment, it has dissipated to almost zero. 

(The charts referred to follow :) 
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Mr. Haynes. Now, this chart shows the information that is im- 
portant to us, and this-compares the severity of deceleration from 
a ae accident to a car-to-car type of accident. It gives us 
a field for design. You will notice that the barrier is much more 
severe, and that up to speeds of about 35 miles an hour it runs over 
2 to 1 compared with the car-to-car, and then it goes up very sharply, 


to follows:) 


and it goes up very se 75: compared to the car-to-car. 


(The chart refer 
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Mr. Haynes: ‘This next slide is the information that we'are really 
after. You will notice that we are able to measure the belt:loads-up 
to 45-miles-per-hour impact. This is a kind of information, for ‘ex=. 
ample, we furnished to the Society of Automotive Engineers,.to Cali- 
fornia, and to several other States that are in the process now of 
legislating in connection with belt: installations., There is no, j 
lating laws until we find out basic technical information and 
tions for belts. This kind of information helped us write a specifica-. 
tion. As a matter of fact, the CAA has on my desk right now infor-. 
mation requesting information to help them evaluate or improve their. 
specifications, 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


Mr. Haynes. This next slide is incidental information. We feel 
this goes along with the of belts. During sudden stops, which: 
most of us have experien when you have to make a panic stop,: 
this illustrates the advantage of having a belt, particularly if children: 
are in the car. During quick t are evidences and there are 
cases where a driver has momentarily lost control of the wheel and he 
pot into a serious accident because he did not have the support afforded 
y a belt. If he were supported by the belt, he would not have got 
away from the wheel. 

Then, we have a lot of the subjective type of information about our’ 
drivers and our people who are using belt around here. We have in- 
formation that over secondary roads, over long periods or at drives, 
we find it is a much more comfortable drive with a belt. ere is a 
lot of information yet to be developed in connection with belts. In 
the last year or $0) have been asked many times, “Should pregnant 
women wear belts during collisions?” 

Actually, we do not know the answer. Asa matter of fact, we wrote’ 
to six people in the medical profession, people like Dr. Campbell, and 
Dr. Preston Wade from Cornell, and Dr. Mayfield who is head 
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of the trauma group of the College of Surgeons. We have 1 or 2 
answers, and we have not received the answers from the complete 
— et. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Haynes. This’next slide summarizes the problem. It has been 
mentioned to you in many forms, and. it will be discussed tomorrow 
in great detail.. This states that the equipment is only one part of this 
immense problem, There are many other facets to this. The driver 
of course is the central focus of all of this, and to solve this problem 
completely we must really solve everything that is portrayed on this 
diagram. 

May I have the last slide, please? Actually this isa sort of corollary 
to the previous slide. I have discussed the dimensions, I say, of 
injury reduction factors, and this new dimension that we have de- 
veloped in the past few years in developing a safety peckage. As 
Mr. MacPherson indicated, from the beginning of the automobile the 
engineer has always been concerned with what he can do to prevent the 
accident. 

Of course, he can do something as far as the vehicle design is con- 
cerned, as indicated by the items listed there: directional stability, 
braking control, reduction of noise and vibrations so that there is less 
fatigue to the driver, therefore making him a better driver. We cat 
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ive you many statistics on the improved vision in the development 
of the automobile, and the component reliability. We find that that 
is almost negligible compared with other factors. That is negligible 
as far as mechanical failures are concerned in accidents, as the cause 
of accidents. 

Of course, we have added driver courtesy features, such as direction 
indicators, stoplights, and so on. But I am indicating here—and 1} 
hope it will be discussed in greater detail tomorrow—areas that the 
engineer really is not familiar with. He has no control over these 
areas, and all he can do is perhaps act as a citizen in these areas of 
nonvehicle factors. 

This concludes my presentation, gentlemen, and I wish to thank 
you for the opportunity of allowing me to discuss this problem. We 
feel certain that your interest in this vital subject will probably result 
in developing a better informed public opinion on this vital issue. 

Thank you, very much. 

(The charts referred to follow :) 
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Mr. Roserts. Mr. Haynes, on behalf of the subcommittee, I would 
. certainly like to thank you for a very interesting discussion. We are 
grateful to you, and I think that yu have added considerably to the 


information and ae ne of it we already had but I am sure 
that members of the subcommittee greatly appreciate the effort that 


you have just made. 

Mr. Rogers, do you have a question ? 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. ee you went into the seat-belt situation very 
deeply and we have lots of comments about seat belts. Have you 
done any research work in connection with a chest belt ? 

Mr, Haynzgs. Yes, but not very much. .But we learned from the 
findings of the medical profession, and from Colonel Stapp that their 
feeling is that the best part of the body to restrain or the best support 
of the body is in this area around the hips. The chest cannot take 
the loading as well as the hips. 

Mr. Rocrers. What I noticed was that in.those pictures the body 
bent forward and the man’s head hit the dashboard, and it makes some 
difference whether it is padded or but relatively speaking, it 
would not take a much heavier blow to kill a man. 

Mr. Haynes. Actually, we have had some chest-belt type of tests— 
not very many—but we found out what usually happens. The occu- 

ant slides out from under the chest belt, or he 1s justsupported on the 
- shoulders and the chest belt cannot carry the load. 

Mr. Rooers. L.am thinking about both a seat belt and a chest belt. 
Now, have you done anything with relation to the development of a 
lock ina two-door of car, and you would have to have that because 
the seat itself woul bend? 

“Mr. Haynes. That is right. Let me say, first of all, to start the 
roblem, we feel we ought to start with seat belts, because this is the 
an part of your body to support you under most conditions. Chest 
belts and shoulder harnesses probably would be better than just a belt. 
There are other problems as you have already indicated. We have 
to start somewhere. We would have to completely redesign our rear 
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compartment. to make provisions for a properly installed shoulder 
harness. Then, finally, Is our public ready to use a shoulder harness? 

Mr. Rogers. The point 'is, that you are thinking about it. The public 
would be better if they would all put a football suit on just before 
they got in'a car, and they’are not goikig to do that, we know: © -*’ 

Mr. Haynes. That is right; we are thinking’ about it. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank yoti. a aes : 

Mr. MacPuerson. You are goin to have the problem of getting 
people to wear any kind of a belt. “Quite some time ago, a year or two 
ago, | asked a’ lieutenant of the police of Indiana this question: “Do 
all of your officers wear seat belts?” He said'“Yes.” I asked about 
the shoulder harness, and he said, “We will not wear them. We tried 
them and it restricts our movements within the car so much we refuse 
towearthem.” They use only the lap belt. 

So, we thought our first approach would be better if we used the 
lap belt and the peddling which somebody’s head might hit. 

Mr. Friepet. Mr. Haynes, I asked a question a while ago about 
having more horsepower because of the higher altitudes and the infor- 
mation I received was that when they build a car they are built for 
the entire United States or the world. -Now, my question is this: 
I think it has been proven that rear window wipers are known to be 
— factors. That is the same as directional signals, and I under- 
stand they are now on all models. 


They might not need rear window wipers down South for other than 
rain, but up North where they have snow they must wipe it off in 
order to secure visibility from the rear. Is that being considered in 
any wa Sear We ane 


. Haynes. We offer that as an optional piece of equipment. 
Iam not really equipped to give you the technicalities on this particular 
subject of standard equipment and optional an he We are goi 
to have some discussion on it tomorrow, Mr. Friedel. I wish you 
would bear with me, because I really do not know the answer. I do 
know that we offer that for our customer who wants it on his rear 
windshield. 

Mr. Frrepex. I will discuss it tomorrow, but I do want to say that 
that is what I call a known safety factor and it should be standard 
equipment rather than optional or accessory equipment. I think that 
would be a move in the right direction. 

Mr, MacPuerson. I just wanted to point out, Mr. Friedel, that ac- 
tually the simple solution of that. and the one we use ourselves is the 
outside rearview mifror, which you know you can reach with your 
hand, and brush the snow off, and so on. It gives you very adequate 
vision to the rear, In fact, sometimes it is better than you get with a 
clear rear glass. 

Mr. Frrepex. Suppose you are driving the car yourself, and you 

cannot get.in the seat ? 
_ Mr, MaoPuerson. I am not talking about the back seat. I am talk- 
ing about the rearview mirror mounted to the outside, to the left of the 
driver, many ‘of which ‘you have seen, of course. | ‘That is the solution 
for the thing that you are talking about, when the back window is 
covered with snow or rain or something like that. You can still see 
with the outside réarview mirror. = | 

Mr. Frrepex.' Well; I think that the side mirror ¢ait be covered with 
snow during heavy snow, and you cannot see in that. 
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pe. MaoPuerson. The side mirror is something that you can brush 
off. 

Mr, Frrepex. With a side mirror, you cannot always see what js 
right in back of you if you want to back up. 

r. MacPuerson. That is right; it is not for backing up. 

Mr. Friepext. Or having clear vision from the rear. we can see 
from the side, and you can see the cars approaching on the side. 

Mr. MacPuerson. You can see them in the rear, also. 

Mr. Friepev. The one I have, you cannot. 

Mr. MacPuerson. You can see further back from a rearview mirror 
than you can see with many other things. I speak of that because we 
have done a lot of work with periscopes and all of that kind of thing. 

Mr. Frrepex. Are the outside mirrors standard equipment, or is that 
an agp 

Mr. MacPuerson. That is an accessory. It is one that is used 75 
percent of the time. 

Mr. Haynes. Again this will be discussed. The fine points about 
accessories and optional equipment will be discussed tomorrow. We 
have that on the program. 

Mr. Friepvet. Thank you. 

Mr. Scuenck. I have no questions. 

Mr. Roserts. I believe that there are no further questions from the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Rew. We are right on schedule and if there are no further ques- 
tions from the committee we are ready now to go over to the engineer- 
ing laboratory, to show you some of the specific tests that were pictured 
in the film that Mr. Haynes has talked about. The transportation is 
available right outside the building. 

Mr. Roserts. Is that to be an open session, or would you prefer it 
to be a closed session ? 

Mr. Rem. It is an open session except, for the fact that the facilities 
are somewhat cramped, and for that reason we would like to have the 
committee up front, where you will be able to see everything plainly, 
and we would like to make provision for others to be there and our 
people of course will be in the very back because we have seen most of 
these things. 

Transportation is waiting for you now, at the outside entrance. 

Mr. Roserts. If there are no further witnesses, the subcommittee 
will be in recess at the moment. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 25 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, and recon- 
vened again in the engineering laboratory of the Ford Motor Co., 
Dearborn, Mich.) 

Mr. Roserts, The subcommittee will be in order, and we will be 
pleased to have you proceed in your own way with the explanations of 
these exhibits. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT FREDERICKS, SECTION HEAD OF THE 
CRASH RESEARCH IN HUMAN DYNAMICS OF THE ENGINEERING 
RESEARCH DEPARTMENT OF THE FORD MOTOR CO. 


Mr. Frepericxs. The first thing we are going to discuss here is the 
safety type of door latch, and you have probably seen some of these in 
the other organizations. These two displays here will show the prin- 
ciple of the lock and how it works. This is the conventional door lock 
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which we had in production before 1956, with a rotor in here and a 
striker plate. 

Now, when the car gets in an accident, through body deflection the 
pull on the rear pillar is allowed to move as this is. You can see that 
the old-type door lock could become disengaged because there was 
nothing to oe a fore-and-aft lock. With the new-type lock 
which is on the next picture, we have a rotor here which locks in back 
of the one attached on the pillar. 

You will note you cannot get it open unless you were to file through 
the rotary teeth or the plate itself. The steel lock plate is capable 
of taking around 2,000 pounds load in a fore-and-aft direction. It is 
the principle of all safety locks in production today and throughout 
the industry, but our lock, we feel, 1s extremely strong in taking this 
kind of a load. 

We have run many crash tests on it and evaluations and static tests. 

Mr. Rogers. Does that rotor go under that or where does it go? 

Mr. Frepericks. In back of the lock plate here which is held in line 
with the two plates here. The next thing we have here is very impor- 
tant, we feel, in a car. In a collision, if you have seen many of them, 
you will note that the front seat quite often will go off the track of the 
car allowing the weight of the seat to be on the passengers. Here was 
a crash test demonstrating that, even though they were using belts, 
the seat went flying off. 

With the stops that we have added there is actually a little ball that 
this seat rolls on as shown here, and we have added two stops for that. 
When the seat slides forward, to the forward position as shown here, 
it is jammed in position and cannot get off the track. We have crash 
tested this up to 30 miles per hour into our test barrier which is some- 
thing like 40 g’s and that will withstand that kind of a crash. This 
is a very important feature in keeping your seats in place and it aids 
seat belts considerably. This has gone into production in the 1956 
cars and it did not meet the first jobs, but it got in about the middle 
of the year. 

If we can move down here now, we will now go into this exhibit. 
This is different methods of evaluating padding materials that we 
use in addition to our full-scale crash test. Here you can see a full 
instrument panel of a car which has a pad installed, safety instrument 
panel pad, and it can be rotated and we can ees this by means 
of a sock cord here and get this dummy’s head to impact the pad. 

We have to use the actual panel and pad combination to get realistic 
numbers. We then go to a pendulum of this type, which is much easier 
to use since you hit the panel each time. We have instruments in the 
dummy’s head to measure the deceleration on impact, and we can also 
measure the spring back and so on. 

In this pendulum, we are going to impact for you three different 
types of materials. The first one here, as you can see, is relatively 

imsy, and it is similar to foam rubber, and it is a little bit better than 
foam rubber. We are going to drop it and hit it at about 10 miles an 
hour. We are recording this by means of this deceleration of the ball 
in which I am packing this padding material. 

You will hear a rather loud ring. The instrument over here we 
have hooked up which will record for us the peak deceleration, and this 
is a peak reading meter. Now, let us drop on the first material, which 
israther inadequate for padding. 

88776—57——80 
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You will note we went up in the vicinity of 750 g’s. This is a very 
high figure, and it may seem extremely high, but we have known for 
some time, and I think most people that know about the human head 
know it can take tremendous decelerations, a lot greater than the rest 
of the anatomy can. We will go to a better material, the type we are 
using on our panels, and you will note the deceleration is considerably 
less. 

Of course, the ring is a lot less. This is around 300 G’s.,, Now, we 
have a production visor that is in our cars in 1956 which has the cover 
on. it and so on, and again you will note a oe improvement. The 
cover makes this improvement. These are all impacted at the same 
speed, and this is in the vicinity of 170 G’s. 

We have found actually by instrumentation as you have seen prob- 
ably by Mr. Haynes’ presentation, that the human head will bear in 
the vicinity of 300 G’s. That is when hitting a steel panel without a 
pad, and it takes about 300 G’s to fracture the human head. . However, 
you would, under these conditions, receive serious soft tissue injury 
and perhaps a concussion. 

Woiare now working on the concussion phenomenon with Wayne 
University and trying to find out about what happens under con- 
cussion conditions. 

Unless there are questions, I think here is another type of data that 
we gather from our full-scale crash tests. We have here two identical 
crashes, both in the test barrier, one where we have a 1955 instrument 
panel. We measured the dummy’s head at 117 G’s. We then went 
to the 1956 panel with our padded material on it, and we got down to 
56 G’s. You can see these figures are less than we were getting here, 
because we have the yielding material in back of the pad, that is, in- 
stead of the solid steel plate. 

Also, it is interesting to note that the 1956 panel, because it has a 
larger plate, falls on the top, which will yield easier, as compared to 
the 1955. It is better to have a surface which will yield when you im- 
pact into it. This will reduce the deceleration for you, also. 

In addition to the panel pads and other things, I have discussed, 
one of the things we are proud of is our safety steering wheel. We 
are going to run tests on two steering wheels, both the older steering 
wheel we had in 1955 which is not the safety type, and we will run a 
test on the 1956 recessed wheel. Because of the shortness of time here 
in Covaloping film, we are not going to get a record for you. However, 
we ran one of these this morning and we have it enlarged for you back 
here, showing the kind of loads we get when we impact with this 
body block. is block weighs E78 popes and it has a light surface on 
the front padding to eliminate shock that we might get when we impact 
such a device. If you put for example steel into steel you get all 
shock waves. We have a load cell here by which we are measuring the 
load during impact and the shaft is free to move and stretch these bars 
and there are strain gages on them. j 

This would normally be recorded on an oscilloscope as we have 
shown here. I do not know whether you want to watch this, but for 
the nonsafety wheel, this indicator will jump about 2 inches. | will 
represent something like 88,000 pounds or higher load. . For the other 
one it will jump considerably less than that. Normally what we do 
is to put a motion picture camera on the scope and move the film by at 
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a certain s and we get a record.as shown in the graph back there, a 
record of load versus time. 

I think if we can get ready. now we will make the first. drop’ on this 
typeof a wheel. This répresents about 800 foot-pounds of energy. 

(Demonstration of smashing of steering wheel. 

Mr. Frepertcxs. That is what will happen with a 170-pound man, 
with a — of 12/to 14 miles an hour. You can see that the pressure 
and load here was tremendous to crush in this chrome casting and’ bend 
thisinand soon. In this type of testing of course, where we want to 
measure load, we use the solid body bl Actually, the human is not 
that solid, and the human actually impacts the steering wheel and 
you will get this kind of deformation where the hub goes into their 
chest cavity and of course the body bends around it. 

Now, while we are ea Teey for the second test we will put 
this wheel on, and I would like to leave steering wheels for a mement 
and we will go over here to some other tests. We show here why we 
wear a seat belt. You may have seen some of this, but we ran two 
similar barrier crashes both at 25 miles an hour, which represents a 
30 G crash. In this case, no seat belt was worn by the right front 
occupant, 

You can see looking across here the tremendous damage this oc- 
cupant did to the instrument panel. What actually happened was the 
dummy hit the visor and came down to the panel. He knocked out the 
panel and also impacted severely. If you take the same crash con- 
ditions and the same dummy, and you put in a padded instrument, 
panel, this gives you an idea of the merits of the seat belt when riding 
in the front seat, and one of the very important uses of a belt. 

We ran many tests on a belt. This gives you a picture of the static 
measurements, and of course we impact-test them in actual crash tests. 

From a series of crash tests, we have this crash here at the bottom 
which shows the load that we have here, actually te impact, were two 
different types of crashes occur. This is the barrier crash, or the 
rigid crash, and you can see movies of that, the middle one on top there, 
and you will note that the loads are very high. This is a very severe 
test, and probably the worst that you can possibly experience, which 
is the type you are going to see tomorrow, which is a broadside im- 
pact, and you will note we get 3,000 pounds of load at about 45 miles 
per hour. It me up rather rapidly as car speed goes up. 

We have on display some of the equipment that is used, photographic 
equipment, for all of our tests. We have a lot of the equipment that is 
used. The large cameras are cameras we use in measuring to find out 
what is happening during an accident. They will run up to about 
8,000 frames per second. We run them usually at a send of about 
1,500 or 2,000 frames a second. ; : 

We have small gunsight cameras which we mount on the moving 
car to take pictures of the dummies. This is merely a piece of volta 
equipment we use to supply the accurate voltage to this so that it wi 
run at the speed we desire. We have here also a film analyzer which we 
use in analyzing our high-speed film. This magnifies the film 10 times 
and there are cross hairs on here. 

By putting the targets on the you can read that in thou- 
sandths of an inch of movement. You have a vertical across here 
which reads out here. So you can analyze pretty accurately the 
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speed of impact of dummies or with respect to things in the auto. 
mobile and you can also get of course the velocity of the car from 
this. If you are lucky enough you can get deceleration. 

But this type of equipment is very useful and in fact you see here 
model No. 1, and we have another model on order and this one js 
more or less on loan and it is fairly new equipment for this high- 
speed photography which came about since World War II. 

(The charts referred to follow :) 
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Mr. Frepericks. Let us return now to the new steering wheel and 
I think that we are ready to begin. This is a three-spoke safety 
steering wheel and this is in all 1956 production, standard equipment on 
all Ford cars. You will note if you will look that this was torn orig- 
inally, but there is very little or no hub contact down in here, and the 
load is taken on the rim and the horn rim itself because it is free to 
float and will pretty much get out of your way, although we are look- 
ing for improvements along those lines. 

would like to go down now over to these charts and show you the 
kind of data we get on these wheels. Here for example as you have 
eg seen is a one of the fatal accident records of the Indiana 
tate police, what kills people, and it will show the concentrated hub 
load on the chest. As you probably saw this morning, originally we 
made some crude calculations en we decided what direction we 
should go in. 

We decided that something like 4 inches of collapsible distance was 
necessary to get the load down to the vicinity of 3,000 pounds. Now, 
the records that we took this morning on two identical wheels I have 
up here and this is the kind of record we get on our film. This was 
for the 1956 Ford wheel, and the solid line is the load curve, and the 
load versus time, and this is for the 1955 nonsafety steering wheel. 

We have taken those two curves and blown them up for you and 
you can see with the conventional wheel we got a load of 8,000 pounds, 
an actual load in that direction. With the Ford safety wheel, we got 
slightly over 3,340 pounds, and in addition we have increased the area 
considerably when we go to this type of wheel; because instead of 
hitting on the concentrated small hub we assume we pick up essentially 
a third of the rim diameter, and this being an 18-inch wheel, and 
divided by 3 you get the square inches, assuming an inch wide here. 

If you take the 340 pounds we got here on the Ford safety wheel 
as compared to the 8,000 on the conventional and divided those loads 
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by the area of contact, you will see that with the old-type wheel we 
were getting 1,140 pounds per square inch on your chest. With the 
safety wheel we are down to 185 pounds per square inch. You have 
reduced the load by absorbing the energy and of course you have in- 
creased the area to cut down the unit. 

This is a big step in the right direction, I am sure. We have indica- 
tions now that many people are impacting wheels and we have seen 
some of them come back where there are no apparent injuries other 
than a sore chest. We do feel that this type of wheel is doing a lot 
toward reducing chest injuries for drivers. 

Up here we have some pictures from our full-scale crash tests. As 
you pointed out, this being a solid body block as compared to a rather 
flexible chest on a human, you get essentially a flat across here. This 
wheel I might hold up came out of a 25-mile-an-hour barrier crash 
with a dummy in back of it. This is an even more severe speed than 
we have tested here. But you can see that this part impales into 
the driver’s chest. 

This one I was unable to retrieve, but this is the same wheel shown 
in this photograph here. This one instead’of him getting too much 
chest contact it was distributed out over the whole area and you can 
see there would be much less tendency to crush the chest with some- 
thing flat like that. This again shows the same kind of thing here, 
and this happened to be a 1955 Mercury wheel in this car and here 
was a new safety wheel. 

We show you the difference here. If you have any questions, I 
would be glad to answer them for you now. If not, I might step 
outside to the cars we are going to crash for you tomorrow. 

Mr. Roperts. Would you like for copies of these graphs and demon- 
strations to be inpeited, or can you make them available for the 
record or would you like them to be incorporated in the record ? 

Mr. Rem. I think we would, sir. We will check on that. We 
would like to have these charts and graphs made a part of the record. 

Mr. Rozerts. They will be furnished for the record. 

(The charts referred to follow :) 
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CHEST LOAD COMPARISONS 
OF 
CONVENTIONAL vs SAFETY WHEEL 


TEST. DATA 
172 LB SOLID OAK PENDULUM BODY BLOCK 
I2 MPH~VELOCITY OF BLOCK AT IMPACT 
860 FOOT POUNDS OF ENERGY 


| CONVENTIONAL WHEEL ~§ FORD SAFETY WHEEL 


IMPACT LOAD 8000 LBS | 3340 LBS 


CHEST PRESSURE 1140 LBS SQ IN | 185 Les ‘so IN 


CONTACT AREA 


7 $Q IN | 18 SQ IN 
ON CHEST 


(Whereupon the subcommittee recessed and left the engineering 
laboratory. The subcommitte reconvened outside the engineering 
laboratory building, at the location of the test cars which were to be 
crashed on the following day.) 

Mr. Roserts. The subcommittee is in order. I think you can 
Pp Mr. Fredericks. 

Mr. Frepericxs. These are the cars that we are going to crash 
tomorrow, and they are in this attitude. This green will come 
in and hit. There are two dummies in the Lincoln and there is a 
driver dummy wearing a lap belt and the rear is not. You 
will note tomorrow that the driver dummy will tend to lay down and 
the other will fly across to the other side of the car. is car will 
contain three dummies, and the driver dummy is inside. 

We have to steer the car, and he cannot steer very well, but he will 
be occupied in the driver’s seat. We have no belt on the driver and 
he will impact the wheel and he will imew the padded visor. The 
two —— on the right side are wearing belts. This man 
will jacknife into the instrument, and the back man will jacknife into 
the back of the front seat. 

There is some padding on the back of the front seat. 

Mr. Roserts. Is there any particular significance in these bars! 

Mr. Frepericks. That is just to photograph the dummies. We have 
a hole in the roof structure, and we put that back on to keep the 
vibration out, and that is merely to let light in for our photograpic 


u ; 
. My. Roserts. I think that will conclude the proceedings for today, 
and thank you very much. The subcommittee will stand in recess 
until tomorrow morning. 
(Whereupon the subcommittee recessed at 5 p. m.) 
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WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 29, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES 
SreciAL SuBCOMMITTEE ON TRAFFIC SAFETY OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN CoMMERCE, 
Dearborn, Mich. 
The Special Subcommittee on Traffic Safety met at 9:15 a. m., at 
the offices of the Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich., Hon. Kenneth M. 
Roberts (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Mr. Roserts. The subcommittee will come to order. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS R. REID, DIRECTOR OF THE OFFICE OF 
CIVIC AFFAIRS, FORD MOTOR CO. 


Mr. Rew. Our program this morning shapes up this way. We will 
have two presentations here with the division general managers pres- 
ent to take part in the discussion and receive and answer questions. 
We will then proceed to the test track for demonstrations concludin 
with the crash t and from there to luncheon at the Henry Fo 
Home, Fair Lane, where we will have Mr. John Moore as the speaker. 

This, then, is our program for the day, and we begin with the sub- 
ject of Ford and Highway Transportation, and the manager of the 
traffic safety and highway improvement department of the Ford Motor 
Co., Fletcher Platt. 


STATEMENT OF FLETCHER N. PLATT, MANAGER OF THE TRAFFIC 
SAFETY AND HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENT DEPARTMENT, FORD 
MOTOR CO. 


Mr. Piatr. Chairman Roberts and members of the committee, and 
gentlemen, as you know, there are about 76 million licensed drivers in 
the United States today, and that means some 76 million experts on 
highway problems and traffic safety. It also means there are 76 
million different ideas about what should be done. To most people, 
the problem is a relatively simple one which can be solved by any one 
of a number of single, bold strokes: 

Let’s have more traffic cops. 

Get the hotrods off the road. 

Put on more speed restrictions. 

Or, conversely, let’s crack down on the slowpokes. 

And so, ad infinitum. 

While there is some merit in these one-shot approaches, I am sure 
you will agree that there is no single solution to the highway trans- 
portation problem. And it very rapidly becomes apparent that 
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although a many-pronged attack is needed, there has been as yet no 
single, coordinated effort to formulate the whole problem and dea] 
with it in a systematic manner. 

The growth of our highway transportation system, and the increase 
in traffic and related problems have been almost beyond comprehen- 
sion. The number of registered vehicles has nearly doubled in 10 
years, with the major concentration of traffic in urban areas pyramid- 
ing the congestion problem. 

The efforts of the 84th Congress toward a solution of the highway 
needs are to be highly commended. The Federal Aid Highway Act 
of 1956 is a realistic approach by the Federal Government to meet the 
Nation’s critical highway n However, the need for highway 
facilities is no more acute than the need for improvement of other 
factors related to highway transportation, efficiency, and safety. 

During the past 21% years I have attended many meetings on traffic 
safety, driver education, and highway needs where consideration was 
given to many different aspects of highway transportation. Many 
times I have been confused because of the complexity of the problem 
and the opposing viewpoints and opinions on many aspects. 

There has been a dearth of logical, scientific analysis of the prob- 
lems, particularly of those related to traffic safety. Much of the evi- 
dence relating to traffic accidents has been based on admittedly incom- 
plete and unsatisfactory data; consequently, conclusions reached on 
this basis are often erroneous or misleading. 

I found, as I imagine you are finding, that no definitive effort has 
been made to organize the total problem. In an effort to understand 
the organization job and its problems myself, and to provide a logical 
basis for informing the management of Ford Motor Co. about the 
highway transportation picture and areas of special interest to the 
company, I have worked out two charts which I hope will do the 
following things: 

First, organize the subject by breaking it down into logical com- 
ponents. 

Second, indicate the appropriate areas of action within those seg- 
ments. 

Third, pinpoint responsibility for carrying out such actions and 
indicate the probable sources of public and private support for the 
needed programs and policies, 

The first chart is not so much a quick bird’s-eye view of highway 
transportation organization as it is a prayer wheel requiring much 
contemplation. But I think it would serve a useful purpose to review 
it very briefly with you. 

As an economic necessity, our target must be an efficient, rapid and 
safe highway Soya wae system. There are four basic require- 
ments necessary to hit this target: Safe vehicles, competent drivers, 
adequate facilities and controlled traffic. These four segments should 
be the bull’s-eye of our target. 

(The slide shown is as follows :) 
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Mr. Puatr. Each of these segments is equally important in the total 
organization. We must give consideration to interrelationships for 
the effectiveness of the whole system, and at the same time give atten- 
tion to each individual segment. 

Each quadrant of the bull’s-eye can be divided into its major com- 
ponents, 
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(The slide shown follows:) 


Mr. Prarr. Starting at the — left-hand quadrant, in develop- 


ing safer vehicles we are concerned with design and maintenance. 

In improving traffic control we are aware of the importance of 
vehicular and pedestrian traffic, and in improving our highway facil- 
ities we grapple with the problems of national, State, and urban high- 
way systems and parking. 

nd the subject of competent drivers must logically cover physical 
and mental capacities as well as skills. 

How do we attack each of these components ? 

What activities must be undertaken to effect an improvement on 
these major factors? 

(The slide shown follows :) 
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Mr. Puatr. Ring No. 2 includes the elements of activities related to 
each of the four quadrants. For example, look at the upper right- 
hand quadrant. To have competent drivers we must have good driver 
licensing laws, student, adult, and teacher driver education and re- 
search for better techniques for raising the standard of driver com- 
petence. 
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(The slide shown follows :) 


eos 


Next in ring 3 there are arranged the action groups—the public 
agencies directly concerned with carrying out the activities and pro- 
grams within each of the 4 groupings. 

Here again in the area of competent drivers, in the upper right- 
hand quadrant, we find the legislators who provide the licensing and 
education laws, high schools which train the teen-agers and colleges 
which train the driver education instructors, departments of educa- 
tion in each school district which establish student and adult programs, 
and State safety commissioners who provide coordinating functions. 

Public agencies at the Federal, State, and local levels are appro- 
priately shown for each of the other three quadrants. 

The action groups would find it difficult, if not im ossible, to per 
form their duties if it were not for the support of industry, business 
associations, and the general public. 

(The slide shown follows :) 
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Mr. Prarr. Ring No. 4 includes some of the major industry and 
association groups engaged in support of and cooperative efforts with 
the public Gioia. One example in each quadrant: Auto club activ- 
ities in driver education, roadbuilder associations in the highway field, 
trucking associations in the support of traffic control, and the Society 
of Automotive Engineers in vehicle design. 

Finally, in the outer ring, ring No. 5, are the media of communica- 
tion, and the many and important private civic-minded organizations 
which are the means of securing enlightened public support for an 
effective highway transportation program. The National Safety 
Council, chambers of commerce, traffic safety associations, and medical 
societies are examples. 

There are many more organizations active in traflic safety and high- 
way improvement than are shown. However, this chart demonstrates 
the complexities of the highway transportation system, its components, 
and organization. 

My purpose in developing this chart was not to complicate the 
subject but to clarify it, and to catalog the many factors in the logical 


pattern. 
83776—57——-81 
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Rings 1 and 2 are the major components and elements of the 4 
primary objectives. These inner rings represent the activities. Ring 3 
shows the direct action groups of public officials and educators, who 
are backed up by industry; associations and public-support organiza- 
tions show on rings 4 and 5. Constructive action must be taken by 
and coordinated with all three action groups simultaneously. 

Once the problem of highway transportation was analyzed in this 
manner it became apparent that Ford Motor Co. was not only con- 
cerned with each segment but that we were actively engaged in all 
aspects of the problem. 

I would like to discuss very briefly with you what we are doing and 
what we feel Ford Motor Co.’s interest and responsibilities are in 
this field. 

First of all, we acknowledge the primary responsibility for the 
design of our vehicles. Yesterday you saw and heard evidence of 
engineering’s efforts in product design and you have seen our 1956 
models incorporating many new safety features. We also have, cer- 
tainly, a very direct economic interest in the other three phases—com- 
petent drivers, adequate facilities, and controlled traffic. The primary 
responsibility for these three, however, rests with the public officials 
and educators. 

Let me give you several examples of Ford’s activities in the total 
field of highway transportation, and I will select just 1 in each quad- 
rant of the 3 outer rings. Starting at the top and going clockwise 
around, we have cooperated in numerous instances with medical socie- 
ties and with the American Medical Association. We have made sev- 
eral series of films for television release on driver education. The 
first series has been used repeatedly for over 2 years on more than 
200 stations throughout the country. We believe that almost all 
of the Nation’s licensed drivers have seen these films. 

Our publication, Freedom of the American Road, which we dis- 
cussed last night, has provided information to the press, radio and 
television and has been used in editorials and articles covering all 
phases of the highway transportation picture. About one-quarter 
million civic leaders have received copies of the book and we believe 
many millions have seen the film on television. 

We actively supported the President’s Committee for Traffic Safety 
and its action program. 

We give financial support to the Detroit Traffic Safety Associa- 
tion and other similar organizations in our various plant cities 
throughout the country. 

Many of our engineers participate in the activities of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers, and Mr. Alex Haynes has recently pre- 
sented several papers to this group on our safety program. 

The National Education Association has been our adviser on 
a series of eight Ford-produced driver-education films used in high- 
school training courses. These films, a booklet, and a newsletter on 
driver training developed by our department of educational affairs, 
have been very well received. ; 

We intend to expand our efforts in driver education work as this 
is a most important area of activity. 

We are members of the Automotive Safety Foundation, National 
Highway Users Conference, and several good roads associations. 
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These organizations were discussed fairly thoroughly over at General 
Motors yesterday. 

We participate in the activities of the Automotive-Insurance Indus- 
tries Committee, a joint endeavor to study the full problem of traffic 
safety. 

In the public officials and educators area, our general counsel and 
engineering staffs have cooperated with the motor-vehicle administra- 
tors with respect to vehicle-safety regulations. 

Our dealers provide nearly 2,500 cars annually to schools for use 
in their driver-education courses. Ford and Mercury divisions have 
encouraged this program by providing financial assistance to dealers 
for vehicles loaned to the schools. We have required that all cars 
in this program have our optional safety package, including padded 
instrument panels, and sun visors, as watloe seat belts. 

Our office of civic affairs, directed by Mr. Reid, has worked closely 
with State, county, and city governments in Ford Motor Co. plant 
areas throughout the country to help improve local highway and 
traflic conditions. 

These are just a few examples of our cooperative effort in the whole 
highway transportation field. In fact we contact, work with, and 
support practically all the organizations shown on this chart—and 
many more besides. 

To coordinate our activities and to maintain contacts in each of 
these areas the company established a traffic safety and highway 
improvement department in March 1954, This department is unique 
in the industry, we believe, in coordinating all aspects of the Ford 
Motor Co.’s highway transportation activities. I would like to review 
the general responsibilities of this department with you. 

1. Review and evaluate activities of the company relating to product 
design for the reduction of traffic accidents and crash injuries. 

2. Develop and recommend programs for the promotion of safe and 
adequate streets, highways, and related facilities. 

3. Cooperate with Federal, State, and local governments, with asso- 
ciations and with other companies on matters relating to improvement 
of highway transportation and parking facilities. 

4. Review and evaluate programs of agencies and associations con- 
cerned with improvement of highways and traffic safety and make 
recommendations for company participation. 

Having reviewed the highway transportation system and Ford 
Motor Co.’s activities, let us now turn for a moment to the basic safety 
problem—the reduction of casualties. 

The reduction of human suffering and loss of life must be the first 
objective. The economic drain of property damage is of secondary 
importance. 

As in the case of the highway transportation system the safety prob- 
lem is also complex and is composed of many interrelated facets. A 
formula would be helpful to evaluate the relative importance of each 
facet so that emphasis may be placed on the more productive areas. 
In addition the formula might help assign responsibilities and lead to 
an evaluation of improved methods. 

With this in mind, consider the traffic problem from a statistical or 
probability approach. 

Let’s take a look at the apparent odds when we move out onto the 
highway. Some of the figures I will advance are based on an estimate 
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of the probabilities working back from the statistics that do exist on 
collisions, injuries, and fatalities. 
(The slide shown follows :) 


The odds of traffic situations, 1956 


Events (driver observations) ~--....._.----_-_-____-_____- 200/mile. 

Decisions 20/mile, 

Brrors.........- ~~ -- - - 2c tp Heep ireenew enn naes 1/two miles. 

Near collisions 1/500 miles. 
1/61,000 miles, 
1/430,000 miles. 
1/16,000,000 miles. 

Mr. Puatr. As an average driver moves along an average road he 
observes various different things happening—other vehicles moving, 
pros in the road, pedestrians or animals crossing in his path, traf- 

c signals and the like. We can call these “events,” and on the aver- 
age they probably will occur at a frequency of 200 per mile. Some 
of those events will require decisions—whether to slow down, turn, 
hit the brakes, accelerate, or signal. There may be as many as 20 
such decisions in the course of a mile’s driving—more in crowded 
traffic, fewer on the open road. We can assume, since the average 
driver’s judgment is not perfect, that he will make a wrong decision 
once in a while. Perhaps there will be one mistake for every 40 de- 
cisions. So he could have an error on the average of once every 2 
miles. For every 250 errors, it is estimated he probably will have 
a near collision. And National Safety Council statistics tell us to ex- 
pect a collision about once in every 61,000 vehicle miles of travel. Of 
these collisions, there will be 1 injury for every 430,000 miles, and 
1 fatality for every 16 million vehicle miles. This does not mean, 
however, that we cannot change these odds. 

The point is, of course, that the various situations along the line 
can be modified. I have developed a chart of traffic situations that 
could be the basis for a statistical formula on the safety problem. 
The concentric circles are labeled “Events,” “Decisions,” “Errors,” 
“Near Collisions,” “Injuries” and “Fatalities,” in the same order that 
they are listed here. 

ading crosswise from the upper left-hand corner of the next chart, 
the improved highway engineering and traffic control will reduce the 
number of events and the resulting decisions required of the driver, 
thereby improving the odds against him in each successive situation 
and reducing ultimately the number of injuries and fatalities. 

(The slide shown follows on next page.) 

Mr. Piatr. Improved driver licensing, driver education, better en- 
forcement and greater uniformity of laws each contribute to a lessen- 
ing of driver errors and the accidents that result from them. We 
have evidence in the records of some States as to what may be ac- 
complished through such means. 

By the improvement of vehicles, vehicle control, visibility, reliabil- 
ity, and maintenance, the number and severity of collisions can be re- 
duced, with ae reduction of injuries and fatalities. 

By improving vehicle design we can reduce the number of injuries 
and fatalities that result from accidents. 

And finally, by improving medical techniques and by bringing about 
more expeditious treatment of traffic injuries, physicians can reduce 
the number of fatalities resulting from these injuries. 
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A CHART OF TRAFFIC SITUATIONS 


IMPROVED HIGHWAY ENGINEERING 
AND TRAFFIC CONTROL VEHICLE DESIGN 
MEDICAL TECHNIQUES 
Will Reduce Events and Decisions 

Reduce Injuries and Patalities 


DRIVER LICENSING VEHICLE CONTROLS - 
a VEHICLE INSPECTION 
Reduce Number and Severity 


Will Reduce Driver Errors of Collisions 


Here, then, we have a chart outlining the areas of effective action 
bility at the various eer of situations, collisions, and 
t, 


and responsi 
casualties. It would not be too difficult, I believe, to evaluate the rela- 
tive pee of each of these segments. With adequate informa- 
tion and proper statistical analysis, I believe that a chart of this nature 
can help us to see the problems clearly and can be the basis of statistical 
analysis to measure progress as changes are made in each of these areas 
of action. 

If only we did a better job of implementing those practices that we 
now accept as safety measures, we would do a lot to cut down the num- 
ber of collisions and casualties on our highways. 

In addition, however, there is a great need for intelligent fact- 
gathering and analysis in each of these areas I have mentioned. We 
need greatly improved research, so that we may act intelligently, 
not only on our present problems, but on the much tougher ones that 
lie 20 years ahead, when we will have 100 million or more vehicles on 
our highways. 

Progress in improving our safety record has been long, slow and 
painful. It does not have to be that way in the future if all of us 
In pig industry, in business, civic, and professional organizations 
and the local and Federal governments pull together to meet this 
problem. 

The continuing work of your special subcommittee can, and in our 
opinion will, have enormous potential for good in this effort. It’s our 
earnest intention to give any help we can. 

Mr. Rowerts. Without objection, the charts will be incorporated in 
the record. 

I would like to say that I think that you have made one of the finest 
presentations that the subcommittee has witnessed in our hearings. 
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It has been an orderly presentation, and you have made a real con- 
tribution to the work of the subcommittee. I want to congratulate 
you and commend you and thank you. Are there any questions 
gentlemen ¢ 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Chairman, I have 1 or 2 questions. Mr. Platt, 
do I understand that all of this information is made available by the 
Ford Co. to the various communities throughout the country? 

Mr. Puarr. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Rogers. Now, does the Ford Co. furnish personnel to make the 
presentations to the service clubs or the groups in the local community? 

Mr. Piarr. Through our community aihticnn committees in our 
plant areas, and through our sales organizations throughout the coun- 
try, many, many talks and speeches and presentations and introduction 
of movies that you saw last night have been made. 

Mr. Rogers. Through dealers and that sort of operation, is that 
right? 

Mr. Puart. In the publication of Freedom of the American Road, 
we receive names of people from the dealers in their communities 
who would like to receive the book. In addition to that, we provided 
the dealers with planned discussions for meetings that they might 
hold in conjunction with the movie and with the book. 

We have also provided to them and to the people that they have 
selected in their communities to receive the Sook, copies of the digest 
we prepared. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Platt, in the programs, does the Ford Motor Co. 
advocate or recommend any particular legislative action by the 
several municipal corporations or by the States in which these pro- 
grams are carried on? 

Mr. Puarr. I do not believe that we recommend or we can recom- 
mend at this time. As you can see, we are evaluating the total prob- 
lem, and I do not believe that I am prepared to say that we have a 
recommendation in that regard at this time. 

Mr. Rogers. Well, I was wondering whether or not any effort was 
being made through a voluntary situation to get these municipal cor- 
porations to move into the area of uniformity of these traffic laws or 
codes. 

Mr. Prarr. Well, there is the effort of the highway users conference 
I mentioned before. We are associated with that organization. 
They have done a great deal in that direction. They have provided 
each of the States with a copy of a new work book on uniform vehicle 
codes, so that they can oe their own State laws with the pro- 
posed uniform code. This has been presented by the highway users 
conference director, Mr. Arthur Butler, and they have done a lot of 
work in that field. The Automotive Safety Foundation, I believe, 
represented here by Mr. Mattson, has also done a lot of work in the area 
of uniform codes. It certainly is a most important area. 

Mr. Beamer. Mr. Chairman, I too want to compliment Mr. Platt. 
He has made a very outstanding presentation. I have only two very 
brief questions. One harks back a bit to the engineering, and I know 
you were rather away from engineering problems, although it was 
mentioned briefly in the chart. 

You referred to the fact that by reducing errors, of course you will 
reduce fatalities and accidents. I think the automotive industry is 
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to be complimented and congratulated on its strenuous and sincere 
work in reducing these errors. 

I am wondering what the experience has been in regard to two 
particular recent developments : Power steering and power brakes. 
With the layman, there is quite a bit of discussion, as you may know, 
today, on that subject. Have these developments reduced the number 
of fatalities, or has it helped to increase it ? 

Mr. Prarr. To my knowledge it has only been in the last few 
months that the Cornell Medical School forms have provided in- 
formation of that type. I am not positive that even now it includes it. 

The Cornell Medical data, I believe, would be the only possible 
source that we would have for that kind of research information. 
The National Safety Council data would not correlate that type of 
information. Until further work has gone on, and until more data 
is collected through Cornell and similar research, we do not have a 
direct relationship of these particular features and their safety aspects. 
However, on our test track we certainly can demonstrate some of the 
advantages and safety features of these devices. 

Mr. Beamer. I thought there were safety features, looking at it 
from a layman’s point of view. Your discussion brought a certain 
point of view to my mind. You were attempting, apparently to cor- 
relate all of these different efforts into a workable scheme, is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Prarr. That is right. 

Mr. Beamer. Before our committee we have what is known as the 
interstate oil compact, an agreement between all of the States, that has 
been made neanibte through Federal legislation. That does not take 
away from the States the authority to regulate their own oil produc- 
tion, for example. However, it gives them an authority to meet to- 
gether. 

Now, I am wondering if you think perhaps some such authority 
might be possible for perhaps interstate highway and traffic safety 
compacts, whereby the States would be authorized by the Federal 
Government to work out some kind of a logical and worthwhile sys- 
tem such as you have indicated as a starter. 

Mr. Pratr. Well, I am afraid that I probably stole a lot of people’s 
good ideas, this is a compilation of many ideas that I have gotten 
from a lot of sources, as you can imagine. 

The American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators are 
meeting this week in Canada. Certainly they are a coordinating 
group of public officials covering these various aspects in regard to 
safety regulations, and we certainly cooperate with that group. 

The American Association of State Highway Officials likewise do 
the same thing in the area of highway design. 

Mr. Beamer. Those are voluntary associations, though. 

Mr. Piatt. Yes, sir, they are. 

Mr. Beamer. I was wondering whether or not it could be given the 
force of authority that is given in the interstate oil compact. I am 
just thinking out loud, because your excellent idea there presented 
that particular thought to me. 

Mr. Piatt. I have not given further thought to that. 

Mr. Beamer. I think that that is something that I would like to 
toss out along with your excellent presentation. 
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Mr. Frrepet. Mr. Platt, I too want to commend you for your 
very fine statement. I notice that you speak of visibility as being 
one of the safety factors. I heard you mention yesterday that you 
tried to provide better vision in the design of your new automobiles, 

While you are designing your cars for more visibility, could there 
not be more safety factors used to insure greater visibility? For in- 
stance, there is the wiper on the rear window. Suppose the windows 
on the car are closed, and that causes the window to become clouded. 

Mr. Puarr. Certainly, as we mentioned yesterday, the visibility 
problem is important. There are a number of ways of obtaining that 
by outside mirrors and by inside mirrors, and by the windshield wiper 
at the rear end, and some cars have defrosting devices. 

Mr. Friepev. That is one of the things that we seem to recognize. 
Clear visibility is a safety factor. I think we all recognize that. 
Should there not be more stress on that in the overall picture rather 
than by accessories or package deals? I mean, should these not be 
standard equipment to insure clear visibility ? 

I am not talking about introducing any Federal legislation to do 
that, but I am speaking of the automobile manufacturers themselves. 
They have gone to great expense in designing their cars, and giving 
more visibility, and then when they can have a little minor device to 
add safety, they do not use it. That is the point that I want to bring 
out. 

Mr. Puiarr. Well, I think that we may be able to discuss that as we 
go further along in the discussion, particularly in regard to the dif- 
ferent aspects of standard, optional, and accessory equipment, and 
what these relationships are. 

However, there are all degrees of safety. For instance, following 
introduction of seat belts into cars, the data indicated improved safety. 
But it is up to the public to have an appreciation of these safety de- 
vices. Our efforts are to try to forward their education. 

Mr. Frrepve.. The public at times does not take all of the safety 
factors into consideration. Do you think that you could sell them an 
automobile today without a windshield wiper in the front of the car? 

Mr. Puarr. It is a standard item. 

Mr. Frrepet. There was some time before the public same around. 
The industry is spending millions of dollars in retooling and every- 
thing else, to get better design and more visibility . Then when there 
is a minor thing, probably an accessory they could put on as standard 
equipment to carry out their design, they do not do it. That is a point 
where I feel the industry, although they have made wonderful strides 
with safety glass and defrosters and the mirrors and everything of 
that sort, has not accepted known safety devices like directional signals. 

Mr. Pratt. It has been my experience during Michigan winters that 
even though you leave your car out all night after you clean the rear 
window the warmth from our car heater is sufficient to maintain a 


clear window except in the most extreme weather conditions. 

In my experience, the rearview mirror—and it is my own choosing, 
and perhaps it is not what someone else would like—is certainly ade- 
quate to give me visibility to the rear at all times. 

Mr. Friepev. Do you know whether Cornell University in their re- 
search are making a study of the accidents caused by poor visibility 
from the rear? 
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Mr. Puatr. I cannot answer that, sir. I do not know. I do not 
believe, from my knowledge of their informatino, that information 
specifically is available. I do not believe they have that data as yet. 

Mr. Friepet., You do not come into the adbertining end, do you? 

Mr. Puatr. No. 

Mr. Frrepew. I see two advertisements there : “New 225 horsepower” 
and right next to it “Raising Olympics horsepower and speed.” I 
know Ford is making an effort on safety devices, but I feel from talk- 
ing with people that there is more emphasis on horsepower and speed 
and not enough on safety. Maybe that is because of the advertising. 
I do not know. However, the public has to be educated through the 
press or your advertising media, or some way, to cut down on these 
accidents and deaths. That is about all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Platt, when did the Ford Motor Co. first advo- 
cate seat belts ? 

Mr. Puatr. They were introduced in July of 1955 as accessories, 
and they were then made optional equipment in the introduction of 
our 1956 model. 

Mr. Roserts. Now, could you tell us something about the progress 
on the part of the public as far as acceptance of the seat belt is con- 
cerned, with reference to how many cars are being equipped or how 
many have been sold by your dealers? 

Mr. Pratt. Yes, sir; I can. In our 1956 models approximately 
7 percent of our cars have been equipped with seat belts. Approxi- 
mately 45 percent have been rege d with padding on the instrument 
panel and on the sun visors. e total sales, I believe, have been 
close to a third of a million of seat belts, counting individual seat belts, 
sold both as optional equipment on the cars produced in the factory 
and sold to our dealers. 

Mr. Roserts. Is that an aggregate figure ? 

Mr. Pratt. I believe so, but I am not sure. Perhaps Mr. McNamara 
may have that. 

Mr. R. B. Darracu. I was going to suggest that on that question 
and similar ones our division managers are prepared, and we would 
like to discuss it more completely. They have the figures. 

Mr. Rozerts. Now, I was impressed with the part of your presenta- 
tion with reference to driver education. I noticed, perhaps for the 
first time in these discussions, that you brought in the idea of teacher 
training. At what level would you suggest that that training be 
instituted ? 

Mr. Puarr. I do not believe that I quite understand the question. 
Are you speaking of the training of the teachers to teach driver edu- 
cation ¢ 

Mr. Roserts. That is right; the instructors. 

Mr. Piatt. As the teachers receive instruction now, there is usually 
an extension course that they take, usually during the summertime, or 
a short course for several weeks at the various universities. Michigan 
State Traffic Safety Center—and even before they instituted the 
traffic center—has been preparing driver-education teachers on the 
basis of, I believe, a 30-hour education course in driver instruction. 

Now, with the new Michigan State law which will require all teen- 
age drivers to receive instruction before they receive a license, there 
will be a continuing increase in the amount of education necessary to 
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have the teachers with a proper background to be able to handle all 
of their students. Michigan State is preparing to do that both on an 
in-service training basis in the field, as well as the State University. 
That is just one example. 

Mr. Roperts. Do you have any idea of the per capita cost on that 
training, as far as the instructors are concerned ? 

Mr. Puatr. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Roserts. Do you have any figures on the per capita cost of the 
high-school training ¢ 

Mr. Puarr. I believe that varies between $25 and $30 per student 
upon the average. That will wary considerably depending on the 
type of instruction they receive. For instance, in Detroit, we have 
off-street training programs where instructors, through a loudspeaker, 
can instruct and train a whole group of students in off-street areas, 
which are laid out with stop signs and stop signals and traffic patterns, 
The training cost in that type of instruction is considerably less be- 
cause of this off-road system than where the instructor goes out with 
3 or 4 students in a car individually. 

So it depends on the particular situation, and the particular way 
the instruction is given. 

Mr. Rozerts. Do you know of any other institutions other than 
the one you mentioned where that instructor training is available? 

Mr. Prarr. Well, the two main nationally recognized organizations 
in driver training education are Penn State University, under Amos 
Nyehart, and New York University, under Dr. Herbert Stack. 

Both of those gentlemen and their organizations have books on 
driver education, and provide training materials for complete train- 
ing of commercial-vehicle drivers, and for out-of-State service to other 
universities, and provide, I believe, instructors in those areas to go 
out to other universities and help train driver-education teachers. 

Mr. Roserts. Obviously, if that is the extent of it, it is not very 
widespread, is it ? 

Mr. Puarr. Well, they have done a great deal in expanding this 
program, as I mentioned, giving courses in various universities, but I 
do not know the extent of their operations. It certainly is not as 
widespread as is probably necessary if we have driver education in all 
of our high schools, which we certainly are far from at the present 
time. 

Mr. Roserts. You would agree then if we could extend driver edu- 
cation as a part of the curricula of all of our high schools, that we 
would undoubtedly accomplish a great deal more progress in the field 
of safety education ? 

Mr. Puatr. We certainly believe that education, particularly in the 
driver field, is very important; yes. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you very much. 

Are there any further questions ? 
ae Scuenck. Mr. Chairman, I would like to pursue a question a 
ittle way. 

It is ae understanding that it is the hope of this committee, by the 
weight of public opinion, to do a great deal, and it may also be neces- 
sary to consider some Federal legislation which does not interfere 
with State and local responsibility. Of course, the power of this com- 
mittee is very broad because we consider everything that happens in 
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interstate commerce. Therefore, there may be a very definite relation- 
ship between traffic rules and regulations on the new 41,000 miles of 
interstate highways. 

Now, I wonder if in your study of this you have developed any fig- 
ures as to the relationship of speed to accidents ? 

Mr. Puatr. The chart that was shown yesterday in regard to speed 
is published by the National Safety Council, and Mr. Haynes, I be- 
lieve, demonstrated that chart showing the percentage of fatal acci- 
dents as a relationship to speed. 

We have taken a very definite look at it, and the data that was 
obtained, made available and reported in Baltimore by Mr. John 
Moore some months ago indicated that there was no difference in the 
percentage of severe to fatal anseny producing accidents in the cars 
from 1940 to 1949, as compared to the cars from 1950 to 1954. There 
was no statistical difference in the extent of those. 

Certainly, the higher the speed, the chances are the more severe the 
accidents. 

Mr. Scuenck. Would you agree then that there is a definite rela- 
tionship between the number and severity of the accidents based on 
speed ¢ 

os Puarr. Speed is relative. Certainly, if an accident occurs as 
a result of not being able to stop in time, we are talking about a major 
part of the problem. To reduce the largest number of fatalities that 
occur, we find the greatest percentage is in the area below 40 or 50 
miles per hour. The largest majority of the fatalities are occurring 
below those speeds. But this does not mean that the accidents or 
fatalities that are occurring at higher speeds are not important. Cer- 
tainly they are. But they are a smaller portion of the total prob- 
lem than are those at the low speeds. 

Mr. Scuenck. Is that because there are fewer people who drive at 
the high speeds? 

Mr. Puatr. That is correct ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuenck. I have heard it said that the reason for an accident 
is because one person was not going fast enough. Now, certainly, 
there seems to be some point where speed ought to be curtailed. I 
am wondering how you feel about the speed laws that have been 
established in several States. Most of them have some speed restric- 
tions. There are some which have unlimited speed, as I understand it. 

Mr. Piarr. Well, I can give a personal opinion as a driver. I feel 
that the speed laws are satisfactory as far as my driving experience 
and abilities are concerned, and the speed laws that are in effect now 
in most States are reasonably compatible with their safety experience. 
I believe that is how they have been established. 

Mr. Scuenck. Do you feel that the speed laws that are now on the 
books in several States are realistic laws? 

Mr. Puarr. Well, there is quite a range, as you know, from some of 
the States where the speed is 45 miles an hour up to 65, which seems 
to have been about a plateau, and 70 miles an hour on some of the 
turnpikes. I believe that they are reasonably designed for the adequacy 
of the general highway traffic in that particular State. Now certainly 
the Eastern States, with a higher congestion, with the built-in shorter 
sight distances, both vertical and horizontal, would reasonably have 
lower speed limits according to their safety records than would, let us 
say, the highways out in Arizona and New Mexico and Texas. 
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Mr. Scuenck. Well now, I understand from an engineering point 
of view that the greater horsepowers, or the end horsepowers, are nec- 
essary in order to get the flexibility in the lower ranges. That just 
seems to be a part of the characteristic of the automobile. Now, 
do you feel that there is a place where horsepower should be limited! 

Mr. Pratt. I do not think that any limitation by any kind of legis- 
lation should be made in a way that restricts an engineering com- 
ponent. If we are talking about acceleration or speed, that is a differ- 
ent matter. But we are talking about horsepower, and I do not think 
that there should be any limitation on that whatsoever. 

Mr. Scuencs. You do not think that there ought to be a top limit 
on horsepower because you think that the engineers ought to have 
complete freedom to develop flexibility and accelerations and that 
sort of thing; is the correct ? 

Mr. Piatt. Well, horsepower in itself is not a controlling factor in 
relating directly to the performance of the vehicle. I think that per- 
haps Mr. Raviolo might further emphasize or explain this point. 

r. Scnenck. But your particular field in this, as I understand it, 
for your company, is the question of highway transportation. 

Now many States have driver laws where a nee 16 years old 
can get a license to drive an automobile. Some States also have 
various reasons or qualifications for drivers’ licenses. Do you feel that 
people, because they can pass a certain mental examination as to 
traffic regulations that anil in that area and so forth, ought to just 


be given an automobile that has 200 to 225 or 300 horsepower and 
turn them loose on the See 
Mr. Pratt. I certainly think that somewhere we are getting into the 


roblem of parentaltontrol. I believe that again the data indicated 
Souk the Cornell study shows that there is little significance in the 
seriousness of injuries of the various cars—the old cars that are rela- 
tively slower speeds, and higher speed cars. I think that we will see 
as a result of these crash tests that very low-speed accidents are severe. 
I think that we are talking about degree now rather than one of the 
specifics. 

Mr. Scuenck. My question is, From your own personal opinion, do 
you feel that people who have various degrees of ability as drivers 
ought to be given complete authority to use 200 horsepower on the 
highways as they see fit? Or does the industry have some responsi- 
bility to limit the amount of horsepower to override that situation’ 

Mr. Puiarr. Let me say this from a personal standpoint: I have a 
ra that is going to be driving next year, and whether he is ina 
model A that will go at 50 miles an hour or whether he has one of my 
newer cars, I think it depends upon how he is instructed and how he 
uses that vehicle and the confidence that I would put in him when I 
believe he is ready to go on the highway. I think when we license our 
drivers, we are putting that same confidence in them, not particularly 
related to the amount of power or performance that we put in those 
cars. 

Mr. Scuenck. Certainly there is a responsibility of 1 driver to 76 
million other drivers; is that not true? Judgment is something that 
we cannot legislate, and we cannot legislate reaction time and we can- 
not legislate behavior to any great degree, but we could control horse- 
power and we could control speed. I am wondering whether or not 
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you think that there is not some place in here where there should be no 
further increases in horsepower ¢ 

Mr. Puatr. My frank opinion is, no, sir. 

Mr. Scuenck. You do not think that the flexibility can be gained 
by other methoua of gear ratios and so on, automatic transmissions 
and so on ¢ 

Mr. Puarr. I think the important part is that the safety factors we 
have talked about in regard to the performance of the vehicles is a 
very, very strong safety factor for a large majority of the drivers. I 
think that by limiting or restricting that, it would have a deterrent fac- 
tor on the total safety picture even though it may have a beneficial 
effect on a very, very small percentage of the driving public. 

Mr. ScHENCK. Well, the National Safety Council forecast of the 
future indicates that we are going to fatally injure a tremendous num- 
ber of people within the next few years. The rate is already higher 
than the fatalities in war. It would seem to me that some place there 
is a point where we have got to do something about it. That is all I 
have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roperts. Going back, if I may, Mr. Platt, to the proposition 
of seat belts, assuming for the purpose of my question that there will 
be a more popular demand or acceptance on the part of the public 
generally, do you feel that there should be some set of criteria set out 
based on adequate testing procedures so that the public will not be 
misled when they buy a safety belt, thinking that they have one that 
will withstand the proper force? 

Mr. Piarr. Several of the States, as you probably know—California 
and Michigan are two of them—now have legislation which requires 
the manufacturers and distributors of belts to have them approved by 
the State police commissions. In those instances, the industry, 
through the SAE committee on seat belts, of which Mr. Haynes is 
chairman, has cooperated in helping provide our best recommended 

ractice in that type of legislation. » Certainly when we come out with 

Its, the problem has been one of “Will belts be criticized because of 
a few poorly designed and poorly installed belts?” Fortunately, 
there has been very little criticism in that regard. 

Mr. Roserts. As you doubtless know, we have in the Federal Gov- 
ernment the National Bureau of Standards which is called upon not 
only by agencies of the Federal Government but by many of the cities 
and the States, particularly in the field of measurements and standards 
and the various tests for safety of foods and liquids and things that are 
consumed by the pense. Would you see any objection to calling on 
that agency to perform that function so that we might have uniformity 
throughout the Nation ? 

Mr. Pratr. I do not believe that we are in a stage of development 
of seat belts and various types of restraining devices to have a require- 
ment for mandatory uniformity across the Nation as to those require- 
ments. 

As Mr. Hayes discussed yesterday, the human tolerance problem is 
still being worked on. People like Colonel Stapp and others in the 
medical Denivesien are trying to provide further information on how 
to provide restraint in order that it might not injure the body. 

I do not believe that necessarily a fix or limit should be made until 
we know a lot more than we do now. 
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Now, certainly there should be some standard to say that if a belt is 
made available and the instructions are followed, that they are adver- 
tised to meet certain requirements, then I think that the public should 
be protected to make sure that the public receives the value of their 
purchase. If I wish to purchase a belt that is good for 40 G’s instead 
of 30 G’s, or even 15 instead of 20, at this point in the development 
of the art and the understanding of human tolerance, I think that we 
should be careful before legislating it as a fixed limit. This is a differ- 
ent problem than the aircraft requirements because they have been 
testing in this seat belt problem a lot longer than we have and the 
problems are different. 

Mr. Beamer. If the gentleman will yield, Mr. Platt, you require 
your dealers to stock a certain number of repair and replacement 
parts, is that not true? 

Mr. Prarr. I am not prepared to answer that, and I do not know 
about that. 

Mr. Beamer. I think that it can be assumed that they are supposed 
to give reasonable service. 

Mr. Darracu. They agree to maintain a reasonable stock in order 
to give service. 

Mr. Beamer. This is a personal experience. My secretary, a little 
more than a year ago, attempted to buy some seat belts, and I think 
he went to 3 or 4 different places in the city of Washington and was 
unable to find any. Of course, we understand and realize it is still a 
comparatively new item. As a result, this is a personal experience 
and it may be on or off the record. His wife left on a trip and had a 
fatal accident because there was no seat belt. The new car which 


replaced the damaged one has seat belts today. My point is this: 
caren every Ford dealer or new car dealer would be asked or 


would be required or it would be recommended that he carry a certain 
number of seat belts available. Icannot find one in my hometown. Is 
that not something to think about? 

You can manufacture your car with all of the safety devices and 
safety improvements, but if the dealer does not have it available, and 
if it isnot on the car, it is not going to do any good. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT S. McNAMARA, VICE PRESIDENT AND GEN- 
ERAL MANAGER, FORD DIVISION, FORD MOTOR CO. 


Mr. McNamara. I might try to answer that, Mr. Beamer. 

The conditions that existed a year ago we were not particularly 
proud of. They caught us by surprise. We introduced seat belts 
shortly before that in our line, and just about a year ago or within a 
few days of a year ago, the demand from the public far exceeded our 
expectations. The manufacturers of seat-belt buckles up to that time 
were, of course, manufacturers who previously had directed their 
efforts toward supplying the aircraft market. All of a sudden, in- 
stead of supplying 50 belts a month, or 50 buckles a month, we de- 
manded 1,000 buckles a day. The result was that it was impossible 
for us to supply our dealers with stocks adequate to meet the demand 
at that time. Since that time that condition has been remedied. 

I think with but a few exemptions, and those exemptions I am not 
aware of, you would find it possible today to buy from any one of the 
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7,000 Ford dealers seat belts engineered and designed for installation 
in our present products, and designed to meet many of the other 
products now on the market. There is a demand for them from the 
public, and our dealers are well equipped and well supplied to comply 
with that demand. 

Mr. Beamer. In other words, it is a development within the past 
year, you will say ? 

' Mr. McNamara. Yes, sir; it is, exactly. We were very short of 
seat belts approximately 12 months ago, and as recently, as a matter of 
fact, as last November. 

Mr. Roserts. Right at that point, Mr. McNamara, I think perhaps 
in our discussion with Mr. Platt he received the inference that Federal 
legislation would be required. I think that I am right on this, that 
the Bureau of Standards can supply any manufacturer with that in- 
formation. It would come at your cost, of course, but I mean it is 
free to any segment of the industry that would like to use it. 

It is simply a request that they test a belt that you put on your cars, 
and they render a bill for their services. 

I would like to know what your opinion would be of a voluntary 
move on the part of your industry, or any other segment of the indus- 
try, so that we might have some uniformity in this business of seat 
belts. 

Mr. McNamara. I believe Mr. MacPherson is better able to answer 
your question than I am. I do think that uniform standards or uni- 
form minimum standards, perhaps, on belts would be desirable. 


STATEMENT OF EARLE S. MacPHERSON, VICE PRESIDENT IN 
CHARGE OF ENGINEERING, FORD MOTOR CO. 


Mr. MacPuerson. Well, I have been thinking about it while you 
have been pursuing this matter of the Bureau of Standards. There 
are some items now that are handled on a uniform basis. For in- 
stance—they bear on safety—the headlighting has been standardized 
for quite a long time now. Everybody has exactly the same headlight. 
The belt would fall into that same category, and that is not handled 
with the Bureau of Standards. It is a thing that is recognized proce- 
dure between the engineering advisory committee of the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association and the AAMVA, which is the American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators of the States. All of the 
motor vehicle administrators of all of the States in this country and 
Provinces in Canada and Mexico are involved in that. Everybody 
proceeds at the same time when there is any change in headlighting, 
and everybody does it at exactly the same time, and it is not in the 
competitive area. The seat belt could very well fall in that area, and 
that is the way it is proceeding now. The engineering advisory com- 
mittee usually refers the matter of standardization of a headlight or 
of anything of that kind that bears on safety to the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers. That is the reason for the committee that has been 
mentioned, which was formed for that purpose, of which Mr. Haynes 
ischairman. Those things could be handled exactly in the same way 
and it would result in the then uniformity that you are talking about. 

Mr. Roserts. Well, I think that answers the question. 

Thank you very much. 

Are there any further questions? 
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STATEMENT OF THOMAS R. REID, DIRECTOR OF THE OFFICE OF 
CIVIC AFFAIRS, FORD MOTOR CO, 


Mr. Rem. Gentlemen, we are ready to proceed with the next subject 
on the program. One of the principal decisions of Ford Motor Co, 
in planning this program presentation to you was to present with 
complete candor and frankness the subject of advertising and promo- 
tion and merchandising. We know your interest in it because you are 
very close to the public, and because advertising has such a pronounced 
effect. on public opinion in America, and we decided that we would 
make a presentation on the subject, and, in addition, provide a panel 
of experts from the various divisions to take part in the discussions 
to follow, and to answer your questions. 

Now, we have on that panel gentlemen you met last evening, Mr. 
McNamara, of the Ford division, and Mr. Reith, of the Mercury 
division, and Mr. Krafve, of the special products division, and Mr. 
Brink, of the Lincoln division. They are here at this table, and they 
will be able to participate in the discussions, and the presentation on 
products merchandising will be made by Mr. E, E. Rothman, the 
qeenen of product advertising and sales promotion of the Ford Motor 

0. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD E. ROTHMAN, DIRECTOR OF PRODUCT 
ADVERTISING AND SALES PROMOTION, FORD MOTOR CO. ; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY VICTOR Z. BRINK, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO THE 
VICE. PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER OF THE LINCOLN 
DIVISION; RICHARD E. KRAFVE, GENERAL MANAGER, SPECIAL 


PRODUCTS DIVISION; F. C. REITH, VICE PRESIDENT AND GEN- 
ERAL MANAGER, MERCURY DIVISION; AND ROBERT S. Mc- 
NAMARA, VICE PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER, FORD 
DIVISION, FORD MOTOR CO. 


Mr. Rornman. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, distin- 
guished guests, ladies and gentlemen, my name is Edward E. Rothman. 
My title at Ford Motor Co, is director of product advertising and sales 
promotion. 

It is my understanding that your committee is interested in making 
an examination of advertising programs in the automobile industry 
to determine to what extent those programs may promote or may 
negate efforts to encourage safe driving on our highways. I believe 
your interest in this subject has been sparked my complaints which 
charge our industry’s advertising programs with stressing speed, 
horsepower, and racing events to such an extent as to incite the general 
public to take unnecessary risks in driving, to drive faster than their 
driving skills safely permit, and to exceed the speeds for which our 
highways were designed. 

Perhaps the best way to judge the validity of those complaints is to 
take a detailed look at an automotive advertising campaign to deter- 
mine just what messages that campaign has offered, what features of 
the product it has stressed. You know that one bucket of water does 
not make a river; neither does one advertisement make an advertis- 
ing campaign. To evaluate the stress and emphasis of a campaign it 
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is necessary to look at the whole campaign as it is carried out over a 
period of months. 

To give you this broad picture, I would like to discuss for you today 
the thinking and the reasoning back of the Ford Motor Co. product 
advertising campaign. , a iL 

The easiest way to give you the overall picture of our campaign is 
to show you every company newspaper and magazine advertisement 
we have run during the 1956 model year to date. Our radio and tele- 
vision campaigns have followed the same pattern, with some minor 
changes to adapt them to use on those media. I should like to em- 
phasize that we have here for your examination not just selected 
magazine and newspaper advertisements, but every new car ad our 
company has run. Wo believe that we have done a responsible ad- 
vertising job and we invite you to examine the whole campaign. 

Perhaps at the outset it might be well to give you a short fill-in 
on the part advertising plays in our business, to answer such ques- 
tions as: Why do we arate What do we expect our advertising 
to do for us? 

First of all, we are in the business of making and selling auto- 
mobiles. We expect to make a profit from our efforts. In terms of its 
influence and impact upon our economy, our industry is one of the 
key industries in the Nation. 

Hundreds of thousands of stockholders have invested their savings 
to give us the tools to do our job. These stockholders are due a reason- 
able return on their investment. 

Our industry furnishes jobs which pay wages to support the families 
of millions of employees. Those employees look to us to conduct our 
business in such a way as to keep stable their means of livelihood. 

We have many thousands of partners in production in this business; 
the vendors who have equipped thieir plants so they can make and sell 
us millions of pieces of parts and equipment which we need to build 
our automobiles, Those vendors who have made investments so they 
could serve our industry look to us to conduct our business so that 
their investments will not be unnecessarily jeopardized. 

The whole automobile manufacturing industry has thousands of 
dealers who have made very substantial investments for facilities 
which enable them to represent our industry in local communities 
throughout the Nation. ose dealers look to us to supply the kinds of 
automobiles that people want to buy and to help create in the public 
mind a desire for our products. 

Our customers look to us to supply them with safe, reliable auto- 
mobiles they will be proud to drive, at prices they can afford to pay. 

Finally, we are a Solien which operates very much in the public 
eye. Our fortunes depend entirely upon public acceptance of our 
products and our methods of operation. We know that we are a part 
of the community and that our success must be subordinate to what 
is right and good for the whole community. We are sure that our 
stockholders, employees, dealers and suppliers look to us to conduct 
our business in a way that will make sheen proud of our operation. 
We can no more operate in a vacuum, heedless of public opinion, than 
can a Member of Congress—if he hopes to be relected. 

So you see we have some rather formidable responsibilities to dis- 
charge in the conduct of our business. We take all of these responsi- 
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bilities very seriously, and our advertising program is one of the 
tools we use to discharge them. 

I suppose our job really starts with the creation of our product, 
where our primary duty is to design and manufacture a vehicle which 
will afford us a profitable rate of sales and which will provide safe, 
efficient, and dependable transportation for our customers. But if we 
are to succeed in this business, which is one of the most competitive 
in the world, we have long since learned that we must offer more than 
safe, efficient, dependable transportation. 

Buying a car is an ciation experience for a customer. Such a 
purchase represents a large investment, so each customer looks for 
solid value with all the plusses he can get. In addition to good trans- 
portation, he looks for distinctiveness and individuality, for good 
styling, for comfortable riding qualities, for fine performance, for 
ease of operation, for economy and for all the other qualities that a 
mind as diverse as the American public can dream up. If we are to 
meet competition and succeed in our business, we must design and 
build the Lind of car the public wants. We spend hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars every year trying to find out what the public wants, 
and we spend more millions trying to build those features into our 
products. 

When we have finally made our decisions on the features and char- 
acteristics we think the public wants, when we have decided what kind 
of car to build, when we have overcome the problems of pro- 
ducing that car, our next job is to sell it. We could produce the finest 
product in the world, but if we didn’t sell it we would not be in business 
very long. We would be failing in the discharge of our responsibilities. 

Selling is where advertising comes in. Automobile advertising is 
a sales tool or a sales aid. Its function is to help sell automobiles. 
Advertising must interpret the company’s product to the public, 
bringing out the inherent features designed and built into the car. 

In our advertising, we talk of our competitive advantages—superi- 
ority of design, engineering advances, new trends in style and com- 
fort, safety, and performance. To the best of our ability, we present 
these improvements from the standpoint of owners’ benefits. We 
spend huge sums of money on consumer research, trying to find out 
what the owner likes and dislikes about his present car, and what he 
wants in his next car. Likewise, we research our advertising to learn 
whether we are presenting our product to the public in the most 
acceptable manner. 

I should like to confess at this point that advertising is not an exact 
science. All of us have ideas about how to get results by advertising, 
and not too many people agree completely on any given set of ideas. 
Through trial and error, through experience and surveys, we evolve 
some rather general rules and theories to follow. But if we are com- 
pletely honest with ourselves we must admit that our rules and theories 
are not readily susceptible to proof. The best we can do is to try to 
work out some reasonable cause-and-effect relationship, with adver- 
tising being cause, and sales being effect. 

Because we are completely dependent upon favorable public atti- 
tudes toward our products and our company, we are extremely sensi- 
tive to public reaction. Our industrial vreil-being depends upon how 
accurately and how fast we gage public reactions and changes in 
public opinion. 
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We have prepared for your inspection a display of all 1956 new car 
advertising from the introduction dates of the Chrysler, General 
Motors, and Ford products to the present time. We have omitted 
advertising of American Motors and Studebaker-Packard because of 
the limitation of time. Mounted on these boards are every factory- 
run adver*isement that appeared in the Detroit newspapers and in the 
2 or 3 national magazines with the largest volume of automobile ad- 
vertising. We do not show dealer advertising because we do not 
control it. I believe we have the bulk of all new-car advertising by 
the manufacturers for your inspection. We will not attempt to re- 
view with you radio or television commercials. Competitive com- 
mercials are not readily available, and advertising commercials for 
Ford products emphasize the same features and sales points as the 
print advertising. eS ; 

In examining this advertising you will find that we talk mainly 
style, performance, new, improved, or exclusive features, and safety. 
Nowhere will you see the top speed of cars mentioned. It has been 
many, many years since advertisers have mentioned the top speed of 
their cars. 

You will see some small amount of advertising on stock-car rac- 
ing, sustained speeds, tests propertly supervised on tracks, or tests 
at proving grounds. In general we advertise this type of racing to 
show stamina, endurance, and durability. We have seen no proof that 
this type of advertising incites to reckless driving. At the same time, 
it should be remembered that automobile racing is fast becoming an 
extremely popular sport, with paid admissions running into the mil- 
lions each year. Why automobile racing should again become popu- 
lar, I do not know—whether it is spread from Europe to America, 
or whether it sprang up spontaneously on both sides of the Atlantic 
must be answered by someone else. Nevertheless, it must be recog- 
nized as a major spectator sport. 

I do not feel that I should take much time to discuss here the style 
element in automobile advertising. It does account for a great portion 
of our space and effort, but it is not controversial from your com- 
mittee’s standpoint. 

From the standpoint of the purchaser, our experience indicates that 
the most important of all reasons for buying a new car is performance. 
However, there is no universally accepted definition of the word 
“performance.” Performance to us simply means how well a car 
operates, overall. 

In the automobile business, we strive year after year to increase the 
efficiency and improve the performance of our vehicles. At the same 
time, the public preference for more comfort and more luxurious 
styling has cee to increase the size and weight of our vehicles. 
The public demand for power-operated driving aids has caused us to 
aaell power brakes, power steering, power windows, air-conditioning 
units, and other power-consuming features. We try to build balanced 
performance into our cars, and to achieve that balanced performance, 
to move larger and heavier vehicles, to run power-operated accessories, 
it has been necessary for us to increase the horsepower output of our 
engines. We have advertised horsepower because our experience in- 
dicates that the public mind associates an increase in horsepower with 
an improvement in performance and efficiency. 
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I believe manufacturers of other power-operated products have had 
similar experience. Makers of power lawnmowers, tractors, airplanes, 
earth-moving equipment, vacuum cleaners, outboard motors, and a 
host of other products have found it profitable to advertise increases 
in horsepower in their products. The public appears to have adopted 
the thesis that more power in these products means more work with 
less effort. 

When our advertising copy talks of engine types, high compression, 
compression ratios, torque, horsepower, cubic inch displacement, 
roadability, comfort, maneuverability, acceleration, and handling 
ease, we are simply trying to get a performance story across to the 
public. We are trying to convince prospective customers that our cars 
perform better than previous models and better than competitive 
models. 

In addition to the use of claims as to the size of engine or horsepower, 
advertisers use other devices to give the impression of performance. 
Impression of performance is gained through action pictures, action 
headlines. The ads are designed to create a sense of excitement and 
enthusiasm. The American public likes action, not only in their auto- 
bile advertising, but in movies, plays, television shows, football, base- 
ball, fiction—yes, even in their political campaigns. Static ads do 
not have the emotional appeal necessary to move merchandise. 

Hence the advertising must reflect the performance inherent in the 
product and portray it in a manner that will attract the favorable 
attention of the buyer. 

Now let’s talk about the advertising of safety features. The public 
demands safer cars, and over the years has purchased every new 
feature that has offered greater safety to the owner. To mention only 
a very few items, let us begin with the electric starter, which was a 
convenience and a safety feature—safe in that it prevented ple 
from breaking their arms while cranking cars. We sold steel bodies 
as being safer than wooden bodies; we have sold greater visibility 
in our windshields; we have increased sales by eliminating blind spots 
in the rear windows. The public understood that hydraulic brakes 
were safer than mechanical brakes; and now understands that power 
brakes afford easier braking. Customers understand that the auto- 
matic transmission permits a driver to keep both hands on the wheel. 
We now sell better, safer headlamps for night driving; we sell power 
steering, which gives greater control of the car; we have lowered the 
center of gravity; we have window washers; we have turn-signal 
indicators; we have ball-joint suspension that permits better control 
of the car; yes, even air-conditioning adds to the safety of the driver, 
in that he is less fatigued when driving in traffic or at the end of a 
day’s touring. These safety features, to mention only a few, we have 
advertised well, and the public has responded by buying more of our 
new and improved products. 

Heeding the demand for safety on the part of the motoring public, 
and with a determination to reduce injury in those accidents which do 
occur, Ford Motor Co. designed and tested several new and important 
safety features and offered them in the 1956 models. These include 
the padded instrument panel, new door locks, lifeguard steeling wheel, 
safety belts, lifeguard body design and a safer rearview mirror. So, 
realizing our responsibility to the American public, we departed from 
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the traditional advertising pattern of featuring style and perform- 
ance, to sell safety as a theme. This was a bold step, because to the 
best of my knowledge, at no time in advertising history has the general 
theme of safety been advertised very successfully as a selling point. 
1 am talking about a theme as against action. Safety is a “slow- 
burning” theme; it is not an action theme and it does not appear to 
create an emotional urge to buy. Yet, knowing all this, the Ford 
division, as well as Mercury and Lincoln, took the bold step and intro- 
duced the safety theme as a big part of their 1956 introductory adver- 
tising. We feel that it has been beneficial. We have had many 
favorable comments from the public and the press, and the Ford 
division won a safety award on its cars. We noticed with pride that 
competition followed suit and put additional space, time, and effort 
back of the safety theme in their advertising. Ford has made a big 
investment in safety and we sincerely hope that public reaction will be 
accelerated through the years. 

In preparing our 1956 advertising campaign for the Ford division, 
we first surveyed our new models to determine which features in those 
models might best be exploited to capture the public’s imagination 
and attention. We listed the changes which made the new models 
different from 1955 models. Some of those changes were major, some 
were minor. 

When our survey was completed, we found we had three major 
talking points which we thought would interest the public in 1956 
Fords. First, we had achieved a lower, sleeker look in styling. We 
thought this New Look was epitomized by the expression “Thunder- 
bird styling.” 

Second, we had improved the performance of our cars, so we decided 
to tell prospective customers about that improved performance. 

Third, we had devised, develo and tested a number of new safety 
features that were unique in the industry, and we felt they would 
have wide ee appeal. 

So, our Ford division campaign plan for the 1956 model year called 
for an advertising mix made up of approximately equal parts of 
emphasis on styling, performance, and safety. 

In making the decision to stress safety and safety features in our 
advertising, we were aware, as I said earlier, that sporadic efforts to 
advertise safety as a selling point in previous years had not met with 
noticeable success. However, we felt that in our continuing effort to 
build a safer car we had made some notable progress. In addition, 
we felt that in the past there had been no wholehearted, sustained effort 
to feature safety in advertising, and that possibly the mood of the 
public had changed enough to make prospective customers more recep- 
tive to the safety theme. 

In building more safety into our cars we were discharging our 
continuing responsibility to build the safest car we could build; in 
making the decision to feature safety in our advertising we were 
taking a caleulated business risk in the hope that the safety theme 
would help us sell more cars. 

We kicked off our 1956 model advertising campaign on September 
18 with an advertisement announcing our new safety features. This 
ud appeared 5 days before our saudel Mhtevdiuction and before we had 
advertised the new car itself. Our ad on introduction day featured 
performance, styling, and safety, with equal emphasis on each. 
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This is the ad here, which says, “Coming Friday, the first major 
contribution to your driving safety—Ford lifeguard design.” And it 
tells a very excellent story of the philosophy back of the safety 
program. 

We continued to give equal emphasis to performance, styling, and 
safety, and our competitive position continued strong until December 
of last year. Then our major competition forged ahead of us. Con- 
current with this change in our competitive position, we began an 
examination and a reevaluation of our entire sales effort—our adver- 
tising campaign included. 

Our research flowing from this reevaluation indicated that despite 
our intention to give equal emphasis to performance, styling, and 
safety, we had been more successful in getting across the safety story 
than in telling the performance and styling stories, because safety was 
a newsworthy story. This fact, plus our competitor’s apparent suc- 
cessful exploitation of performance as a selling point, led us to increase 
the emphasis on performance in Ford advertising. 

I think that you can see from looking at these advertisements that 
we did not abandon safety advertising, but that we did devote rela- 
tively less space and emphasis to it, beginning in the late winter. 

From February on, this year, our advertising mix varied from 
month to month to reflect our assessment of market conditions and 
seasonal interests. However, an overall look at the Ford division cam- 
paign to date reveals some rather interesting statistics. 

From September 1955 through the present month we have run about 
91 different advertisements in our newspaper and magazine campaign. 
In 6 of those 91 ads the major emphasis was placed on horsepower, 
in 6 the emphasis was on powerful performance and acceleration, and 
in 4 the emphasis was on racing. However, we ran a total of 14 adver- 
tisements either devoted entirely to, or placing major emphasis upon 
safety features. In terms of major emphasis, the mix in our cam- 
paign to date has been approximately 614 percent on horsepower, 
614 percent on powerful performance and acceleration, 414 percent 
on racing, 1514 percent on safety features, and the remainder divided 
among styling and a variety of other product features and character- 
istics, or devoted to combination ads where emphasis was shared 
equally by a number of selling points. Safety features were men- 
tioned with varying degrees of prominence more consistently than any 
other theme in our Ford division advertisting during the whole year. 

The 1956 advertisting campaign for the Mercury division covered 
several themes. Among these were styling, value, performance under 
extreme weather conditions and over rugged terrain, handling ease. 
safety, and a sales contest. The Mercury division ran 44 separate 
advertisements during this model year, and of these 3 placed major 
emphasis on horsepower, and 3 placed major emphasis on safety. 
Mercury did not run any racing ads in newspapers and magazines, 
but did have three racing commercials on television showing prop- 
erly supervised and authorized races in which Mercury was the winner. 

Lincoln this year has advertised styling, comfort, handling ease, 
and the luxury of a really fine car. Lincoln has not featured horse- 
power in any ad, although the horsepower of the car has been listed 
in a few ads in a subordinate position in copy. There have been 
no Lincoln racing ads. 
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In a few minutes I will invite you to examine the display of auto- 
mobile advertisements which you see here on both sides of these boards. 
These ads comprise the magazine and newspaper campaigns for Ford, 
Chrysler, and General Motors cars for the 1956 a year to date. 
You will note that we have outlined or underlined in red crayon all 
headlines and copy that refer to power, horsepower, compression ratio, 
torque, engine, high compression, cubic-inch displacement, or racing. 
You can see that only a very small percentage of the total advertising 
space has been devoted to talking these performance aspects. 

Our present advertising plans for the 1957 model year do not call 
for any undue emphasis on horsepower or racing for any of our divi- 
sions. We will continue to stress our new and advanced styling, new 
comfort and convenience features, safety designs and safety features, 
advanced engineering and performance. We will attempt to present 
our products to the public in a manner most acceptable to the public. 

After you have examined the display, we shall be happy to answer 
any questions you may have. 

Mr. Roperts. Thank you, Mr. Rothman. We appreciate the very 
valuable presentation you have made, and I think perhaps this is the 
first time that the subcommittee has had the head of an advertising 
department talk to us and give us what to me is a very interesing pic- 
ure. We are grateful to you for a fine presentation that you have 
made. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Rothman, I looked over the display and it is very 
good, it is excellent, and I am glad you did it because many of those 
ads are very interesting. 

My understanding from the engineering discussion when taken into 
consideration along with the advertising discussion is that the 225 
horsepower in this ad here that is advertised to the public does not 
mean that you have 225 RORES Pewee to use for pushing that vehicle 
down the road; is that correct ? 

Mr. Roruman. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rogers. Now, is that not somewhat like advertising a suit with 
two pair of pants and one of them turns out to be a pair of shorts? 
These people are buying the automobiles on their speed items. In 
other words, the average fellow, if you would ask him, would refer 
to this 225 horsepower. To him, in slang, it means “zoom.” It 
means if he pushes that pedal it will go. 

Mr. Roruman. I thought I tried to make it clear that to the public 
the horsepower means performance. All of our surveys and research 
and contact with the public and the dealers leads us to believe that 
that is the interpretation that we believe the public puts on the adver- 
tised horsepower. It is performance and not speed. 

Mr. Rocrrs. That is the question that is in my mind, Mr. Rothman. 
It is whether or not it does. We can take this other ad, one of these 
ads here, and it says, “Cools off the hot ones.” What does that mean? 

Mr. Roruman. That was an advertisement aimed at competition, in 
which they claimed that the hot ones were even hotter. We felt 
that it was necessary to answer that in advertising. 

Mr. Rogers. Well now, your company moved into an area, an un- 
known area, when you advertised, as you pointed out, the safety fea- 
tures of an automobile, and you began to lose sight of these other 


things, 
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Mr. Rornuman. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Rocers. And whether you lost sales or not to competitors, 
they began to move ahead of you in sales. 

Mr. Roruman. That is correct. 

Mr. Rogers. Did you recover that lost ground when you went back 
to the ads such as “Cools off the hot ones” 

Mr. Rornman. We cannot measure the results of advertising that 
accurately. It may have stopped sales from falling, or it may have 
held them at an even level, or maybe it was one of the things that 
inspired the salesmen to work a little harder. 

ae: Rogers. But your job is to get rid of the merchandise; is it 
not? 

Mr. Roruman. That is correct. 

Mr. Rogers. I mean, there is the proposition, that if you do not get 
rid of the merchandise, they will get someone else that will get rid 
of it, because they have to meet the payrolls. 

Mr. Roruman. That is correct. 

Mr. Rocers. And they have to make the other expenses. Now, 
take the other companies that are advertising in this particular 
area. We find their advertising appeals to the emotions of a man. 
We know that they like to go Fast, and they always have, and the 
kids growing up right now, my kids, their favorite expression is 
“Dig ’°em, Daddy,” and I believe that means to spin your back wheels 
in a fast takeoff, and to make that wheel spin. I do not think that 
there is any question but that everybody likes to speed. 

Mr. Roruman. Not speed, if I may correct, but performance. 

Mr. Rogers. Well, you use performance, but I think the kids like 
to go fast. I think that is what they want to do. I think that that 
is the reason they pay to ride on a toll road where they can ride 70 
miles an hour, when we can only go 50 miles an hour on another 
road. It may not have any more danger, I do not know about that. 
It is something that you in your business must face realistically, if 
you are going to sell automobiles. I frankly do not know what the 
solution is unless you could get some kind of an agreement. I do not 
want to move into the Federal legislative field insofar as advertising 
is concerned. If you could get some kind of an agreement not to 
stress the speed, that might be helpful. 

As to this sort of a situation that we have had as far as horse- 
power is concerned, I cannot see anything wrong with it except to 
this extent: Some person may think that he is getting a 225-horse- 
power car that will just do almost anything he wants to, and then he 
steps on the pedal and it does not go around the car in front of him 
as fast as he wants to and he meets a truck and that is the end of 
the business to him. 

It is a weighty proposition. I sympathize with your position, and 
I wish that I had some suggestions that would help you. 

Mr. Roruman. I think we have the best control on the advertising 
of horsepower or any other subject from the standpoint of the public. 
If the public does not like our advertising, they do not like the com- 
pany, and if they do not like the product they stop buying. Now, we 
are sensitive to that. You have seen that a great deal of the advertise- 
ments of racing has dropped away off for the simple reason that every- 
one got into the game, and the public rejected it. I think that 's 
about the best control that you could have. 
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Mr. Rocers. Do you have much competition from these foreign cars 
which have high speeds ? 

Mr. RoruMan. No; I think practically none. 

Mr. Rogers. Do they have the same takeoff power as is advertised 
in Ford or Chrysler or General Motors ? 

Mr. Rornman. I think I would have to have one of the engineers 
answer that. 

Mr. MacPuerson. Generally not. The bulk of the sports cars—I 
think the sports car sold in greatest quantity is possibly the MG—that 
car does not have great setdeorniasibn at all. People buy them, because 
they want something different. There are some of the European sports 
cars that have vow high performance, but the bulk of them purchased 
here do not have high performance. Some of them have very low per- 
formance compared to the average American car. 

The thing we mentioned yesterday was that in some of those cars 
you are less safe with them, because of the lack of acceleration in them 
than you are with one of our own ears. 

Mr. Rogers. Let me say this in conclusion. So far as I am con- 
cerned, every time I read one of their ads I want a new car. I was not 
criticizing the car manufacturers. 

Mr. Darracu. I would like to comment, and I will stand corrected 
by the engineers, but with respect to advertising horsepower, as I un- 
derstand it, that is a dynamometer measurement of an engine that is 
a common denominator in the method of rating engines. No two cars 
at any given time would necessarily have the same horsepower at the 
wheels or the same thrust. Individual cars vary even among the 
same makes, and it depends on the engine and the altitude and many 
other things. This is merely a rating of the engine at optimum con- 
ditions. As I understand it, it has been the practice for many years to 
rate them that way and to advertise them that way. 

Mr. Rogers. Which boils down to this, that a car may be a 300-horse- 
power car, but it may not have the performance of a 200-horsepower 
car. 

Mr. Darracu. Depending on the weight of the car and the mainte- 
nance of the engine and the condition of the engine, and the fuels, and 
the altitude, and many other things. 

Mr. Rogers. Now, that is one other thing. If you keep the weight 
of the car down or reduce the weight of the car, and increase your 
torque, you get your top speed or performance a lot quicker than if 
you increased the weight of the car and the torque proportionately ; is 
that not right? 

Mr. Ravioro. I would like to amplify Mr. Darragh’s remarks in this 
area, and I will go back for a moment to the question of horsepower 
ratings. The horsepower ratings at all times have been based on an 
SAE formula. This formula was revised 2 or 3 times during the his- 
tory of the SAE to keep it realistic and in line with the operating con- 
(itions. The purpose of it is to give a specific absolute measure. So 
that the comparisons that are made are valid. In other words, if we 
say that we have a 200-horsepower engine and someone else has a 
200-horsepower engine, these by this specific measurement will be 
the same kind of horsepower. 

Now, it is difficult, but easy relative to the rest of the problem, to 
measure this quantity. When we go through all of the accessories, 
and so on, this is reduced to a lower figure at the wheels. Excepting 
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the fact of the major accessories—we leave those out of it—whee| 
horsepower has been roughly proportional to the gross horsepower. 

Now you said a man might buy a 300-horsepower car and have less 
power than a 200-horsepower car. If both of these ratings were based 
on the SAE formula, we would have something in the neighborhood 
very close to 50 percent more horsepower at the wheels from the 300- 
horsepower car than we would from the 200-horsepower car. 

This gives the relationship. So we measure the thing that we can 
measure accurately, because in some cases, actually, in the State of 
New York, for example, we are called upon to substantiate these fig- 
ures when the State buys vehicles, and we have to prove that we have 
them. So we have a specific measurement that we can deal with. 
Then we start to add the intangibles. Then we start to add the ac- 
cessories, and the maintenance factors. 

For example, if you neglect to clean your air cleaner, which you 
should service regularly, you can lose 4 or 5 percent of your horse- 
power just by this one neglect. That is one of the intangibles. So 
when you get down to the realities of it, we get to a number that is 
very difficult to measure at the wheels. 

This is why we deal with gross horsepower. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Beamer. Very briefly, Mr. Chairman, I was rather impressed 
with Mr. Rothman’s remarks, particularly when he said that the in- 
dustry was attempting to sell their products and at the same time de- 
termine as nearly as possible what the public wanted. I would like 
to point out, if I might, I think all of you observed what insurance 
companies are doing. Perhaps they are selling insurance but they 
also are trying to keep people from collecting that insurance which is 
very expensive. Consequently, they are running many advertise- 
ments, as you may have noticed, how to keep in better health and how 
to avoid accidents. 

For example, I was impressed several years ago, with a bit of a 
smile, iy saw your billboards, “When you got to go, you got to 
go.” We know what you mean, but I am wondering if most of the 
people did not have an impulse to step on the accelerator and see if 
the car could do it when they “got to go.” 

Could you have a psychology in reverse? I am mentioning this 
because before our committee we have the problems of the Federal 
Trade Commission. I do not think that we have ever heard the in- 
dustry criticized. Perhaps the Federal Trade Commission could 
answer that question and perhaps you could. I am just raising the 
question whether perhaps your industry could start advertising much 
the same thing as the insurance people are doing. I saw an ad in 
your display, “On the 500-mile speedway,” and I think our good 
friend from Terre Haute who owns the speedway would be very happy 
to have you advertise it or to say, “If you want to race, race on the 
speedway but not on the highways.” It is not selling cars, but it is sell- 
ing safety, is it not? Is there some such program as that contem- 
plated ? 

Mr. Roruman. I think that if you would read a great many of not 
only our ads, but of competitor ads, you will see a good deal of that 
spirit in the copy. 

We talked about speed and performance, but we also say that it is 
for safety reasons. We are very careful that in our advertising where 
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we have mentioned racing here to say that it is under properly super- 
vised conditions. No one in the industry has advertised top speeds. 

Mr. Beamer. Suppose you would say, “If you want to race, race on 
the speedway and not on the highway”? As an advertising man you 
could use that. 

Mr. Roruman. That is a good suggestion, and we do know that 
the police are doing that in a number of cities. They will clear off 8 or 
10 blocks and let the kids race there to get it out of their system. We 
do include it in a good deal of our publicity if not in our actual 
advertising. Ithink it isa good suggestion. 

Mr. Beamer. We are trying to think out loud and I am not trying 
to offer suggestions. As you can appreciate, we are very safety minded 
and we would like to see it in advertising as well as in engineering. 
That isall. 

Mr. Friepev. I saw an article in U. S. News & World Report that 
the 1957 models are going to have more horsepower. When we think 
of horsepower, and you probably have a different version of it as far 
as performance is concerned, I think that the general public and espe- 
cially the ones I have talked to, when they hear “more horsepower,” 
they think of more speed. I think the psychology of it, the one thing 
that has really put it in their minds, is when they buy an automobile 
they look at the speedometer and it goes up to 120 miles an hour. 
Why do they make the speedometer show 120 miles an hour if you 
want to keep it to 90 or 100 ¢ 

It has that effect. I know a man who drove a car for 18 years and 
he never even violated a parking law. He got one of those cars and he 
was arrested for going 98 miles an hour just to see how fast the car 
would go and he got his license suspended. 

So I think the psychology there, too, plays an important part. 

Mr. RornMan. I think that that is right. 

Mr. Friepet. I am convinced that horsepower gets over to the public 
as speed and especially to see the speedometer with 120 miles an hour. 
Whether that should be curtailed, I do not know. 

Mr. Roruman. I think that is something again that engineering or 
design would have to answer regarding the numbers on the speed- 
ometer. 

Mr. Friepe.. Has any thought been given to that, about cutting the 
speedometer down ? 

Mr. MacPuerrson. There has been an agreement between the three 
principal people in the industry not to go beyond 120 on a standard 
car. That has always been a gimmick to make people feel that the 
car was improved in performance. The fact is that if you go back 
maybe 20 years ago, you still had marks of 120 or 125 miles an hour 
on speedometers when the car would not go over 75 miles an hour. 
That has been kind of an advertising gimmick for a long time. 

But between the three principal people in the industry, it has been 
eae recently we would not go beyond the point of 120 on stand- 
ard cars. 

Mr. Frtepet. You have agreed not to go beyond 120? 

Mr. MacPuerson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Friepext. The cars are not supposed to go that fast, are they ? 

Mr. MacPuerson. No; they are not, but we had not associated it 
with the actual speed of the car. It has been a kind of a styling and 
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advertising gimmick to put on those high figures. Sometimes it is 
merely to 5 up the dial of the speedometer. We decided it is 
probably a bad thing, and people would think that we are increasing 
the speed of the car from those markings, and we got together and 
decided that we would all do the same thing, and not exceed 120. In 
1957 that will be true. 

Mr. Frrepe. If it is a gimmick and the cars are not supposed to go 
that fast, could they not agree to have the limit be 90 or 100? 

Mr. MacPuerson. Well, I do not know. We just figure that 120 
was what we had been using for a while, and we had better just stick 
to it regardless of the few miles extra speed you might have. 

You have to realize one thing that has never been mentioned here, 
that actually it takes a terrific increase in horsepower to increase the 
actual maximum speed of the car just a few miles an hour. The 
increase in size of engines and output of engines is really more effective 
in acceleration because the curve of power required to drive the car is 
the thing that goes right up like that. When you get up to 90 miles 
an hour, if you want to get 92 miles an hour, it requires quite an increase 
in horsepower. I would not remember how much, but it probably 
would be 25 more horsepower in order to get a couple more miles an 
hour out of the job. 

Mr. Frrepev. I am not an engineer. I just threw that out as a 
thought. 

Mr. MacPuerson. The same thing is true in aviation. That is the 
reason for jet engines. It is simply because of the fact that they got 
to a point with piston engines where they wanted to make them faster 
and faster to get anywhere near the speed of sound, and the engines 


got so big and heavy they could not carry ee else in the plane. 


So they went to jet engines, which are much lighter for the power 
output. That is the reason, because the airplane has the same thing— 
the faster you go the more steep the curve of power required is. It is 
the same thing with automobiles. 

For instance, to increase the horsepower from 200 to 225 would not 
be reflected in more than a couple of miles an hour in the car. That 
is the top speed. It is not directly proportional. The power required, 
I think, to drive a car varies as probably the cube of speed. Is that 
not right ? 

Mr. Frrepev. I think we are getting away from the point that I 
brought out, and that is, I know that you need more power to get the 
performance, especially if you have these big accessories like air con- 
ditioning and other things, but I am speaking of speed now. You 
have your speedometers at 120 miles an hour, and it has been brought 
out that the car is not supposed to go that fast. 

Mr. MacPuerson. It is not, and frankly there is no particular 
relation between the actual speed of the car and the speedometer mark- 
ing. All speedometers are 5 miles fast at zero, because in manufac- 
turing them you have to take a certain variation, and naturally the 
variation is taken on the top side instead of the low side. That really 
is a safety item, for when a man looks at the speedometer and it is 
registering 90 miles an hour, he is only going maybe 85 or something 
like that, and maybe that is a good thing. 

Mr. Rogers. Is any thought given to creating visible danger signals 
on the speedometer ? 
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Mr. MacPuerson. It has been done, where you get into a red area. 
That has been done. We have done it, and the competition has done 
it, and I think probably you will find some cars right on the road today 
that have it. Thatisa ioieme area. 

Mr. Roegrs. Is there any thought to creating a bright red light 
of some kind to flash in the driver’s face? 

Mr. MacPuerson. That thing has been talked about quite a little 

recently. 
Mr. Recents We have a section in engineering research called hu- 
man engineering, where we deal primarily with the problem of relat- 
ing the human being to the controls, and we have been investigating 
this area for some time. We are interested in this, and we have active 
projects working on it. The unfortunate thing about the light is that 
the light does not attract attention. We have, as a result of specific 
testing, found that the light is not sufficient and we are working on 
audible signals, and we are working on other types of signals, such 
things as a signal that would vibrate some part of either the steering 
wheel or something like that, but this is in the research area, and at 
this point we do not know the correlation between the human being 
and the machine well enough to know what the effect would be. 

Mr. Rogers. If you would flash the picture of that cadaver on the 
windshield. 

Mr. MacPuerson. We are working also in that area, on the scheme 
for having the accelerator push back at you beyond a certain speed, to 
take more and more effort to hold it down, the faster you go. 

Mr. Ravioxo. I would like to add a comment on the relationship of 
horsepower and speed. The assumption has been generally taken here 
that the public associates horsepower with speed. I see Mr. Krafue 
sitting across the room. We worked on a project in 1952. We were at- 
tempting to increase the performance of the Lincoln in order to get 

erforaies which was equivalent to that which the competition had. 
We had some projections of their rate of growth and where they might 
go, and we wanted to be in the same area. 

At that time I was heading up the engine-design group here. We 
developed an engine that had very high horsepower and in specific 
testing, side by side, of the vehicles, we could outdo our previous car 
and we could outdo our competition. But this would only occur above 
60 miles an hour, and at maximum speed. 

The net result was that when we evaluated it on the nontechnical 
eople, they felt that they did not have the horsepower. They came 
vack and said, “Well, there must be something wrong with this car, it 
has not got enough power.” 

But we went back to the design groups and back to the laboratory 
and we developed devices which increased the ompet considerably at 
the very low speeds, and especially right at the takeoff, and these de- 
vices were added to the engine, and one of the results was to reduce the 
horsepower and to reduce the maximum speed. When these were tried 
out again on the nontechnical people, they felt that now we really had 
the power, and now we had what we were looking for. 

Now, this is only one example. But we have always realized that 
what we must have is the acceleration, especially at low speed. That 
is in order to give the sense of power. Now, the public will get this 
confused. They will talk about power and speed but what they really 
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mean is the acceleration, the kick in the back that they get when they 
step on the accelerator. " 

Mr. Friepext. That is the point I was trying to bring out, and that 
confirmed it. People do think of them together, horsepower and speed. 

Mr. Ravroxo. They use the words together, but what they are feeling 
and what they are doing in the operation of the vehicle is accelerating, 
They accelerate, and they judge it in terms of how much acceleration 
they get. 

Mr. Scuencx. I have enjoyed Mr. Rothman’s statement very, very 
much. I notice particularly that he referred to the sensitivity of 
the automotive industry to public opinion. He compared advertising 
objectives with political campaigns. I would indicate that there is 
probably no group more sensitive to public opinion than our Members 
of Congress. That is one reason why this committee was developed. 
Public opinion is, I feel sure, that there is too much speed. So it 
seems to be rather foolish to discuss a recommended speed limit and 
enforcement and safety and at the same time build automobiles which 
will exceed those very things at the same time. 

Mr. Roruman. It is a problem. 

Mr. Scuenck. I do not know whether you agree with that or not. 

Mr. Roruman. I agree in principle with it, definitely. 

Mr. Scuenck. There were, I suppose, some 12,000 bills introduced 
in Congress in the past 2 years, or I think even some 19,000 bills. A 
tremendous number of those bills come to our committee, because we 
do have the broadest legislative jurisdiction and we are the third oldest 
committee of the Congress. A number of these bills relate to auto- 
mobiles and the control of automobiles and the control of traffic, and 
a lot of other things of a similar nature. 

So this committee is going to have a job to consider whatever bills 
are introduced next year. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Rothman, going back to this business of the deci- 
sion on the part of Ford Motor Co. to take up what you describe as 
a slow-burning theme, will that bold step that this segment of the 
industry took in emphasizing safety, did I understand it would be 
continued ? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roserts. Is that the plan of your advertising at the present 
time ? 

Mr. RoruMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roserts. I have had it brought to my attention that when Ford 
introduced the safety belt, the loss on that particular item and on its 
introduction was in the neighborhood of $800,000 for that particular 
year. Is that figure substantially correct, or would you prefer Mr. 
McNamara to answer that? 

Mr. McNamara. I believe I mentioned that last evening, and it is 
correct. We announced to the press—and I see some of the members 
present here today who were present about a year ago this time when 
we told the press—that we planned to price the instrument panel 
padding and sun visor padding and the seat belts in such a way as 
to give maximum promotional pressure behind them. That was to 
lead the public in every way possible to purchase those items from us, 
and for that reason we were going to price them at no profit to our- 
selves. Actually, we priced them at a loss to ourselves, and just yes- 
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terday, before coming over to dinner with you last evening, I calcu- 
lated the loss for the year and the loss to the Ford division on those 
2 items alone amounts to $800,000. We have equipped 45 percent of 
our vehicles sold in the 1956 model year with the instrument panel 
padding and sun visors, and every one of those sales was made at a 
loss on those particular items. That amounts to over 500,000 vehicles 
equipped with those items and sold at a loss, and similarly we have 
sold in the Ford division approximately 100,000 cars equipped with 
seat belts, and every one of those sales also was made at a loss. We 
did this because we feel very strongly, based on the results of John 
Moore’s research at Cornell, that there is no single action that can 
be taken today that is as simple, as cheap and effective as the instal- 
lation of seat belts. I would yield to John Moore to give you the 
specific statement and evaluation of the results, but I would give you 
my personal oe that the application of seat belts and the use of 
seat belts in all cars on the American road today would reduce that 
38,000 fatality figure to no more than 19,000, and would reduce the 
11, million injury figure to no more than 500,000. 

Now, it is not based on final statistical data, but it is based on some 
preliminary evidence which we have, and it was to educate the public 
to the importance of those devices and to insure their maximum sale 
that we priced them at a loss to ourselves. We cannot continue, ob- 
viously, to price on that basis, as we are not a philanthropic institution, 
but we did want to do everything possible to promote their use and 
their introduction. 

Mr. Roserts. I think certainly that Ford is to be commended in its 
promotion of this particular safety feature, and certainly they are to be 
commended in continuing to put the emphasis on safety instead of on 
racing or speed or other factors that we think perhaps should be 
deemphasized. 

I would like to ask you this question, Mr. Rothman: Do you feel that 
if we can keep constant or even intensify the tremendous effort that is 
being made at a local level by various civic bodies and by many public 
agencies and by the press, radio, and television in this field of safety, 
that what is now perhaps a slow-burning theme may become the best 
selling pay, we will put it that way, in the advertising field as far as 
automobiles are concerned ? 

Mr. Roruman. I would like to correct the impression, it is slow burn- 
ing as an advertising theme, and it is very excellent as publicity. We 
have done wonderful jobs in publicity and education. We have not 
learned yet, in advertising, how to make the car as appealing to the 
public by advertising safety as in advertising style or performance. 
But you will hear in Detroit three times a day on nearly every station 
wonderful publicity regarding accidents and instruction on driving, 
and there is hardly an edition of the paper or magazine that you can 
pick up that does not have something on safety. great deal of that 
is inspired by the automobile companies and the agencies through 
which we work. 

I only say that in the one field of paid advertising space we have not 
learned to make the product as attractive through the advertising of 
safety. It is slow burning, and I think it is gaining in popularity. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you very much. 

Are there any further questions, gentlemen ? 
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Mr. Rew. We have completed the discussion here, and we are ready 
now to go to the test grounds for the demonstrations. ‘ 
Mr. Kocrrs. May I ask one question while we are on this subject} 
We are talking about horsepower, and the ability to accelerate fast, 
Do we have any statistics from any place that mi ght reflect what effect 
this additional acceleration of all has had on the human being tend- 
ing to overdrive, in his braking capacity, in urban areas! 
fr. Ravioto. The most significant statistics were the ones which 
were quoted earlier, that Mr. Moore has, comparing the cars of the 
immediate past with the cars of a decade ahead of that. There is no 
difference or no significant difference in the accident or fatality rate 
for these two classes of cars. It is one method of categorizing them 
— the highest performance that we are aware of and something 
ower. 

So, apparently, from these data, it has not had a significant effect. 
I do not want to anticipate all of Mr. Moore’s argument, because | 
think that he is going to present this in detail. 

Mr. Rogers. Perhaps this is the wrong time, but I was wondering 
if your company had gone into that. We have had some very wonder- 
ful discussions with Mr. Moore. 

I will wait. 

Mr. Scuenck. Could I ask Mr. McNamara a question? Would you 
have any idea as to the total number of automobiles manufactured per 


day ? 

Mr. McNamara. It varies substantially during the year, but | 
would guess in an ordinary month—I give you this figure: This year 
we will sell at retail in this country approximately 6 million cars. 
Those are manufactured in 52 weeks, and you could therefore figure 
roughly 3,000 a day, or something like that. 

Mr. Scuencx. How long would you think it would take to test 
drive each automobile for 500 miles on the road / 

Mr. McNamara. I am sure it would be impracticable to produce 
our present volume and test it for 500 miles. 

Mr. Sonenck. The reason I wanted to ask that question is there 
was one bill along those lines introduced, that bill required that 
each manufacturer be required to test drive his car at certain specified 
speeds for 500 miles over the roads before it is turned over to the 
distributor. 

I mention it only to illustrate one kind of a legislative proposal 
which was made. That may be made again. 

Mr. MoNamara. I am sure that your point is to indicate to us 
the great importance of highway safety and the great interest in 
it throughout the country. 

Mr. Scuencx. Not only that, but the type of legislative proposals 
that this committee may have to consider in the next session. 

Mr. McNamara. It illustrates both the interest and the importance, 
and also the great difficulty of the subject, because there are thou- 
sands of possibilities here that can be looked upon and examined to 
reduce this terrific traffic toll. We are greatly concerned about it, 
as I am sure you have recognized from what you have heard yester- 
day and you are hearing today and will hear more of this afternoon. 
It is because of that that we have acted in the ways that you have seen 
evidence of. 

Mr. Scuenck. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Beamer. I have one very brief question. 

If the automotive industry continues, and if perhaps they turn to 
the turbo or the jet propulsion type of engine, is that not going to 
increase the speed still more? 

Mr. MacPuerson. Not necessarily. We have cars running at the 
present time with turbines in them. 

Mr. Beamer. Is that type of engine a consideration ? 

Mr. MacPuerson. It is under consideration as a possible far future 
development? It is not anything that will come now. 

Mr. Beamer. That would not mean more speed or more horse- 
power. 

Mr. MacPuerson. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Beamer. There are other reasons that it is being considered. 

Mr. MacPuerson. Yes, it is being considered as a possible future 
propulsion system for the automobile, yes. At the present time it is 
too expensive to be considered for production. It is far too expensive. 
It has certain performance shortcomings at the present time. They 
have to be overcome before it can be considered a near-future develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Roserts. If there is no further testimony, the committee will 
stand in recess. 

(Whereupon, at 11: 30 a. m., a recess was taken. ) 


AFTER RECESS 


(The subcommitte reconvened at 12 noon at the technical labora- 
tories of the Ford Motor Co., Mr. Roberts presiding.) 
Mr. Rozerts. The subcommittee will be in order. 


STATEMENT OF A. L. HAYNES, EXECUTIVE ENGINEER OF PRODUCT 
STUDY OF THE FORD MOTOR CO. 


Mr. Haynes. I would like to introduce Bill McConnell who will 
carry on with the program in the test track area. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM McCONNELL, TEST SECTION, FORD 
MOTOR CO. 


Mr. McConnetu. We are very pleased to have this opportunity to 
tell you ee eee our test operations and show you our various 
test operations. ‘This is our testing organization, of which the Dear- 
born test area is a part. It consists primarily to serve the various 
products design groups within our company. We have no direct prod- 
uct responsibility ourselves, which puts us in a better position to give 
impartial information to our design engineers and also to evaluate our 
own products, together with those of our competitors without bias. 

In a sense our testing is sort of an insurance program. On the one 
hand we endeavor to develop more accurate design information and 
on the other we try to catch our mistakes before our customers catch 
them for us. The way this project is carried out you will see in more 
detail shortly. I might add that we do this work with a staff of over 
500 people. This will be increased about 100 shortly as our newest 
proving ground comes into full operation later in the fall. 

We accumulate over 12.5 million test miles and we operate three 
major proving ground facilities and 2 field stations in various parts 

83776—57——38 
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of the country. The Dearborn test area is our first major proving 
ground. It has been in operation for about 20 years. Last summer 
our second major proving ground in the desert near Kingman, Ariz, 
began operation. There we have 4,000 acres of private test-road 
facilities in one of the hottest and dryest and dustiest parts of the 
country. 

That is where engines and transmission cooling and brake perform- 
ance and tire operations and scorching roads can be critical problems, 
Our third major proving ground is at Romeo, Mich., about 50 miles 
northeast of here. It is scheduled for completion next month. There 
we expect to concentrate our endurance test operations, much of which 
is being done on the public highways at the present time. 

That is, we will have our own private roads and we can keep them 
uniformly bad year after year, and also maintain the test schedules 
which are essential for quantitative test results. Incidentally, we 
will avoid exposing our experimental and production models to public 
view, and we will cause less interference and we will be of less nuisance 
to other highway users. Details of these 3 proving grounds and our 
2 field proving stations are on these charts which you can see here 
in this room. Also, we will be glad to answer any questions that you 
may have. 

Now, we would like to turn you over to Mr. Dorman, and he will 
tell you something about the testing. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE GORMLEY, UNIT SUPERVISOR, 
ENGINEERING STAFF, FORD MOTOR CO. 


Mr. Dorman. What we have here is a small phase of our testing 
program, and it happens to be on production 1956 cars, Two of them 
are competitive, and one is a Mercury. It happens to be our medium- 
priced group. These cars are operated for 20,000 miles and then are 
torn down with the record kept of all of the parts, the fuel, the oil, 
and repairs and adjustments and so forth, We call this constant 
durability, how much it costs to operate the cars for 20,000 miles. 

We might say that we feel 20,000 miles that we may run will be 
equivalent to 40,000 or 50,000 miles of customer usage due to the 
amount of driving we do. ‘The most interesting thing from the stand- 

oint of safety is that these cars all having completed 20,000 miles 
co had very few part failures, none of which would have resulted in 


any difficulty or even uneasiness to the driver. 

The parts that failed during the test and were replaced are identi- 
fied on the ends of the tables with little red tags, and I think if you 
would like to look you will find they are mostly minor in nature. We 
think it is a good sales point for our automobiles. 

The next thing, after you look at these, if you like, Mr. Rousos, in 
our static-test Saparnenl across the way, has a little demonstration 


which he would li 


STATEMENT OF R. A. ROUSOS, UNIT SUPERVISOR, STATIC-TEST 
DEPARTMENT, ENGINEERING STAFF, FORD MOTOR CO. 


Mr. Rovsos. Here in the static-test laboratory, we conduct. riding 
tests. Right here we have a car for a center-of-gravity test. The 
center of gravity is important in both design and performance studies, 


e to give to you. 
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because a car’s center of gravity location affects handling and stability. 
Our procedure right now is to find the vertical hit, which is also im- 
portant as well as a fore-and-aft location. 

Among our other tests, this involves using seating dummies here in 
this Lincoln in back of you. This dummy, Oscar, is an 80 percent 
tile man. The size and shape we determined by studies made by the 
United States Army on World War II inductees. Oscar is used in 
both designing and checking vehicles for comfort and vision. We use 
him here to sit in seats because we have a procedure that enables us 
to put him in a seat in the same manner as the average of all persons 
of that size and weight. 

By putting him in like that, we can get accurate eye locations to 
establish accurate vision comparisons. In front of the car we have 
a drawing of a Mercury phaeton which illustrates how we can take 
information from the car and put it on paper so that it can be used 
in design studies. 

That is about it, gentlemen. 

(Whereupon, the subcommittee recessed to reconvene again at the 
proving grounds of the Ford Motor Co. to witness. demonstrations 
of automobile crashes and applications of safety devices.) 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT FREDERICKS, SECTION HEAD OF THE 
CRASH RESEARCH IN HUMAN DYNAMICS OF THE ENGINEERING 
RESEARCH DEPARTMENT OF THE FORD MOTOR CO. 


Mr. Frepertcks. Since we are running behind schedule I think that 
we will get underway here. You are going to see here full-scale 
crash tests, a car-to-car type crash, where the green Ford down the 
runway will be towed and impact the black Lincoln that is in front 
of you. The impact speed of this crash will be 40 miles an hour, that 
is, the actual impact, and the brakes will not be put on before impact, 
but they will be put on automatically 10 to 15 feet after impact to 
prevent runaway of the green car. 

This then might be the equivalent of a 50-mile-an-hour accident 
where the car going into crash would be moving in at 50 and jam his 
brakes on just before and hit at 40. The black Lincoln that is in 
front of you has two test dummies in it. We have removed both doors 
for better visibility of what happens, and also I want to point out 
that the driver dummy in this car is wearing a lap belt. 

The lap belt should keep him from going out of either door, of 
course. The rear dummy in this car is not restrained at all, and he 
will fly inside the automobile and the car will spin about 90 degrees 
and perhaps move 15 feet sideways. All of the test dummies’ heads 
have been painted with fresh white paint so you should be able to see 
where they impact. Looking down the runway you will see the white 
Thunderbird tow car. This car is connected by means of a cable 
which is released just before impact. 

Alongside of the crashing car you see the instrumentation van 
connected with the cable, a large-scale or a series of cables which con- 
tains all of our recording equipment and records what is happening 
inside the crashing car. The crashing vehicle is a 1955 Ford, and the 
interior of this automobile, or the passenger compartment, has been 
modified to incorporate the 1956 safety features. 
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For example, there is a padded dash, padded visors, safety steering 
wheel, and seat belts. The driver of this car is not belted, and he 
will impact the steering wheel and the safety visor with his head, 
The right front passenger and the right rear are both wearing lap 
belts and they will jackknife. For instance, the right front pas- 
senger will hit the instrument panel, the padded instrument panel. | 
think that is about all. 

We will get under way as soon as we get going at the end of the track. 
All right, we are all set. After the crash, I will go out to the car and 
if any of you have questions I will answer them over the P. A. system 
for you. It is a rather long tow, and we hope we hit where we intend 
to. This is 40 miles an hour at impact. emonstration. | 

They hit right where we asked them to hit. 

This represents about a 30 G deceleration in the passenger com- 
paasinent of the moving car. The dummy’s head hit. the visor and 
1is neck cable broke in the crashes. The latest variety of dummies 
is much stronger. Note where the right front passenger jackknifed 
and impacted the padded instrument panel. The rear passenger 
nearly jackknifed and he is down inside the car. You will also note 
that the seat did not come off its track even though it was a very 
severe crash. 

Mr. Roserts. What happened to the belts ? 

Mr. Frepericxs. The belts are still intact. They are stall holding. 

Mr. Beamer. The rear passenger had a seat belt; did he not? 

Mr. Frepertcxs. Yes; he did. 

Mr. Roserts. Is there any movement of the dummy on this side 
into the panel ? 

Mr. Frepericks. You can see the large dent in the instrument panel. 
He did not hit the windshield or it would probably have been cracked. 
That crack there is caused by the impact. If the dummy’s head hits 
you will see a rosette where he hit. 

We have found quite often that their neck cables will break. This 
new dummy we have in the rear has a much heavier neck cable. The 
two in the front are relatively early dummies. 

Mr. Roserts. Was there any forward movement of the seat on the 
track? 

Mr. Frepericks. No; and the seat cushions are also there. 

Mr. Beamer. What direction does the motor go? 

Mr. Frepericks. In this type of a crash the motor will not come into 
the floor panel. It takes a pretty high speed barrier crash to drive 
it back into the floor panel. 

Mr. Bramer. If they are head on, then they are apt to cause that! 

Mr. Frepericks. Only at real high speeds. 

Mr. Beamer. This just pushed it to one side. 

Mr. Roserts. What was the situation with your steering wheel on 
this one? 

Mr. Frevertcks. We would have to move the dummy back in order 
to see the deformation. You can see that the wheel is deformed. 
However, it is not quite as severe as we showed ye in the laboratory 
yesterday. But with a conventional type wheel, that hub would be 
sticking out and the wheel would be collapsed. 

Mr. Badia: This was plastic over metal, padded over, on the dash- 


board. 
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Mr. Frepericxs. This is the 1956 energy absorbing pad over our 
dash, the production pad, right here. The neck cable breaking has 
nothing to do with the wheel. His head hit the visor and did not 
hit the wheel in this type of crash. The visor was bent in the middle. 
Evidently the paint had dried too much to get much of a mark on it. 
You can see the mark where the driver’s head hit. That is the white 
paintthere. It is fresh paint. 

Now, in the other car, you might be interested in seeing that the 
other driver did not come out where he was belted in place. It might 
also be interesting for you to notice the right front passenger. It 
looks like he touched the dashboard but if he had not been wearing a 
seat belt he would have really pushed the panel in. 

Now, the belt of course can stretch during an impact load. We 
probably attained something like a 2,500-pound belt load in this. Both 
of the dummies in the front seat of this car have been through ap- 
proximately 60 or 70 full-scale crash tests, and we have crashed them 
with and without restraint and so they have been banged up before. 

Mr. Beamer. That is the same dummy ? 

Mr. Frepericxs. We have to repair them, like the cable on the neck 
there. Rarely in an actual accident as you will find by statistics do 
you get breaking of necks. It is a very low percentage. 

Mr. Roserts. [ notice they had very little damage inside the other 
car. 

Mr. Frepericss. I think that you would be surprised on that. 

Mr. Beamer. How much do the cars weigh? 

Mr. Frepertcks. The weights are 5,000 on the Lincoln and 3,800 
poundsonthe Ford. That is the actual weight. 

I think we can have pictures of this taken for the record, for the 
information of the committee. 

Mr. Roserts. I am not sure whether we can include the pictures, 
and we can decide that later. 

Mr. Frrepet. Are these black marks here from the steering wheel ? 

Mr. Frepericks. That is possible. These wheels will spin, when 
this car is hit. 

Gentlemen, we are running short of time. This concludes our pro- 
ro rhe and if you will all return to the bus they will take you 
to lunch. 

(Whereupon the subcommittee recessed and reconvened again at 
Fair Lane, the home of the founder of the Ford Motor Co., presently 
arn by the Ford Motor Co. The hearing reconvened at 2:15 
p.m. 

Mr. Rozerts. We will come to order. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS R. REID, DIRECTOR OF THE OFFICE OF 
CIVIC AFFAIRS, FORD MOTOR CO. 


Mr. Rew. This place where we are meeting is Fair Lane and we 
thought we would take just a moment without spending too much time 
on it to give you a little bit of information on it. 

Fair Lane is the home of Henry and Clara Bryant Ford. It is 
located just 2 miles downstream from the birthplace of Henry Ford, 
and in this immediate area around Fair Lane he spent his childhood 
and went to school and married and made his fortune. The land was 
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accumulated from typical midwestern farmland. Originally it was 
to become a game preserve. 

Mr. Ford wanted to create an atmosphere of woodland in the middle 
of a metropolitan area so he began to buy land and finally amassed 
total of some 2,000 acres, and if you wondered as you have driven 
through to these various meetings why it is that there is so much 
vacant land in the center of an urban area, that is the explanation, 
Mr. Ford saw fit at an early day to buy land which for the most part 
has still been kept vacant. 

Fair Lane itself is on an estate area of 1,600 acres, and the building 
was begun in 1914 and required 2 years to construct and eventually 
exclusive of land and furnishings cost over $1 million and today is the 
headquarters for the Ford Motor Co. archives. 

In 1953 on the 50th anniversary of the company, this building and 
the gardens and the estate were turned over to the archives department 
of the company to house permanently what is considered to be one of 
the largest collections of industrial material in the world. 

So much for Fair Lane. If any of you would like a souvenir, we 
have this little booklet on the coiioos which was put out when the 
archives building was dedicated in 1953. I would c glad to get you 
one on request. 

Our speaker today certainly fits the old cliche that he needs no 
introduction. He is the man everybody knows in the traffic safety 
field, and his basic research at Cornell University has set up the guide- 
lines for the work of practically all of us who are met here today on 
this subject. He has ee poonanined a number of times during our 
previous sessions by Chairman Roberts at the opening session and in 
the film last night of the American Medical Association. I think that 
I will pay him the great tribute of making no introduction. 

Mr. John Moore. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN 0. MOORE, DIRECTOR, AUTOMOTIVE CRASH 
INJURY RESEARCH, CORNELL UNIVERSITY MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Mr. Moors. Chairman Roberts, and members of the subcommittee 
and guests, I feel that it is bad technique to start out by apologizing, 
but I would like to make one point a matter of record. We are at 
Cornell a research organization very small in size, and the amount of 
information we have is extremely limited. We by no stretch of the 
imagination can axegigl answer all of the things that have been at- 
= to us as being capable of answering, and we shall never be 
able to. 

The job of answering the questions and providing the research in- 
formation is too big for any one organization to undertake, particular- 
ly within the limits of any one institution. 

Within the limits of what we do know, I would like to make some 
remarks. First, our role in the research we have undertaken covers 
only part of the problem. Accidents and injuries are releated to 
each other only in a matter of timing. Accidents do not, per se, 

roduce injury. The study of accidents and their causes has not 
n in our charter to date. The study of injuries and their causes 
is a medical problem and this is in our charter. 

So if I may set this delineation up for you before we go any fur- 
ther, we are concerned about injuries and we are attempting to look 
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at injuries in automobile accidents as a mass disease problem. In 
looking at them, we are using the self-same discipline that medicine 
has used for many years in looking at other mass disease problems. 
There are many diseases which cannot be caused essentially by mi- 
crobes. 

You cannot research them in a laboratory like you can microbes. 
In undertaking this approach, we in medicine call it an epidemiological 
approach in that we attempt to establish relationships between the 
host who has a disease, the agent that transmits it, and the environ- 
ment in which the host and agent exist. 

By undertaking this approach and confirming certain consistent re- 
lationships, it is possible to begin to bring a disease under control long 
before you have developed a complete inoculation for it. All we have 
been able to do is to establish a factfinding system with the assistance 
of State traffic control authorities, State medical organizations, and 
State hospital groups and practicing physicians and highway patrol- 
men. We have by using them set up for ourselves a laboratory of 
sample situations on the highway. 

From this laboratory we have gathered the information, the small 
amount of information that we have available. I say it is small be- 
cause there is a need for so much more than we have or we are likely 
to have at the time we always want it. 

I heard Mr. Fletcher N. Platt of the Ford Motor Co. speak some 
time ago at a meeting, a safety forum in Chicago. Mr. Platt com- 
mented to the effect that man’s progress is oftentimes directly related 
to his ability to build measuring devices. As you look at history, you 
will find that this is true. Research in this area, I believe, can build 
a measuring device. 

It can measure injury, and it can measure its causes, and it can 
also measure its reduction, as you introduce controlling devices. So 
that research is necessary to establish the scope of the problem that 
we are concerned with. Our problem is injury one gets in automobile 
accidents. You cannot make changes without guidance. To do so 
isto gamble. To gamble in this area would be very foolhardy. You 
cannot change a thin on an automobile for $2. You always have 
to keep in mind that changes have to be made in terms of 5 to 6 mil- 
lion copies, and when you begin to spend money on this scope you 
must be sure that you are spending it wisely. 

Also, to make change without guidance is to incur the risk of 
increasing the hazard. You may change a thing that is quite good 
because it may look to you in your personal opinion as bad, and you 
may make it quite dangerous. So we must establish with a measur- 
ing system what is good in its relationship to the cause of injury and 
what is bad and how good it is and how bad it is. 

_ I should like to comment about the contributions of industry to 
injury reduction. I would comment first to the effect that the ex- 
panded pour we are able to operate at Cornell has been made 
possible by grants of funds from the industry. The Ford Motor Co. 


and Career Corp. have made unrestricted grants of $400,000 to be 


expended in a 2-year period. This money goes with money that was 
already available to Cornell from the United States Public Health 
Service and from the Defense Department. 
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But without industry’s active support the expanded program and 

the Senet to expand our measuring program would not have been 

ossible. 

* T should like to comment to the effect that industry is the only place 
where improvements can be made. Research cannot improve the auto- 
mobile. A research organization like ours cannot because we do not 
make automobiles. Industry’s use of our data as a basis or a spring- 
board for enlarging their own laboratory research approaches and 
development programs is responsible for some of the improvements 
that I shall talk about in a moment. 

We published about a year and a half ago a paper entitled “A Com- 
parative Study of Two Periods of Vehicular Design as They Relate 
to Injury Potential.” In quick summary of this paper, we pointed 
out that by comparing cars manufactured between 1940 and 1949 with 
cars manufactured between 1950 and 1954 we could not measure any 
improvement in the injury potential of those automobiles. 

When accidents occurred, people were as likely to get hurt in the 
new models as they were in the old models. In being able to publish 
a study of this type, we had to first demonstrate that the two periods 
of vehicular design were exposed to the same hazard or were homo- 
geneous as far as risk was concerned. In doing this we demonstrated 
that the cars were occupied by the same number of people. They had 
the same number of doors open. They had the same seats occupied. 
They were hitting at essentially the same speeds and there was no sig- 
nificant difference between the speeds at impact of these two groups. 
These were driven by the same age of drivers, and every point that we 
could compare with our measuring system we found that these two 
groups were similar. 

We have been accused many times since this paper of saying that 
new cars are not as safe as old cars. That is in error. Whether or 
not a car causes injuries is not truly a definition of its safety. The 
purest definition of its safety is its likelihood or risk of being involved 
m an accident. If I may, I should like to use some charts now. I 
do not know whether they will be visible to you gentlemen at this far 
end or not; they are not quite as large as we would like to have them. 

These are some general facts that have come out of our attempt to 
measure injury and its causes as it relates to the structural damage of 
a vehicle once the damage occurs. First of all, we have two distinctly 
different patterns of data. We have the bulk of our data taken from 
rural accidents. That is in nonincorporated urban areas, policed by 
State organizations. We have a very limited amount of urban data 
from one sample obtained through the cooperation of the city police 
in the city of Minneapolis. 

So we have divided these two data quite different so they have to 
be shown differently. You can see that there is a very vast difference 
in the frequency of 1- and 2-car accidents as we move from rural to 
urban areas. This is just a basic fundamental piece of information 
of passing interest. 

Next we have presented the data that we collect according to the 
type of accident. The type of accident we define because it has a 
very great influence on the pattern of force, and force is the cause 
of injury, the force with which the human hits an object. So that the 
type of accidents in urban and rural areas is very different. You will 
notice, for those who cannot see, that one-car accident collisions oc- 
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cur when they collide with an immovable object, is almost equal in both 
rural and urban areas. 

Where we have a collision in a one-car accident with a partly 
movable object it is quite different in the city. Where we deal 
with roll-overs, without the car colliding or hitting any object, what 
ou would have to term a loss-of-control accident, we seldom see this 
in the urban area, but we see quite frequently this thing occurring in 
the rural areas. 

Then we come down to two-car accidents, and you can see that there 
is a vast difference here, or a significant difference between these two 
numbers. That is in the city and rural driving. Where we deal with 
three or more cars, they again become almost equal. 

There has been a great deal of discussion since I have been here on 
the problem of speed. I cannot answer all of your questions but I 
would like to make this statement: I am of the opinion on the basis 
of experience I had for many years in dealing with aviation problems 
that it is possible to have speed and safety simultaneously. I believe 
that to attempt to limit one is going to produce difficulties. I am dedi- 
cated to the premise that time is the only thing I cannot buy, and time 
with my family, and time to do my jab is the most important thing 
in the world. 

To the ability to get from one place to another place rapidly, and 
still get there safely is entirely feasible and possible. These are re- 
ported traveling speeds as we have them submitted to us from these 
11 States. The data you see on these charts is obtained from the high- 


ways in North Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, Connecticut, Indiana, 


Minnesota, Vermont, Arizona, Texas, California, and Pennsylvania. 
In all of these States, very careful sample areas are drawn to repro- 


duce the accident population accurately. 

You will notice that the traveling speed which is a subjective esti- 
mate of the reporting officer indicates that the average traflic speed 
in injury-producing urban accidents is 31 miles an hour. In injury- 
producing rural accidents, it is 50 miles an hour. The impact speed 
which to us is far more objective than traveling speed, and to us it 
becomes objective because in every case cmmumdodt in our files we have 
to have accompanying photographic evidence of damage to the 
vehicle—by comparing the same car, photographs of the same car 
reported at hitting at one speed in North Carolina, with a car of 
the same make and the same direction of impact from Connecticut or 
from Arizona, and comparing the photographs, we can see that these 
officers seldom will vary as much as 5 miles an hour in their estimate 
of the impact speed. 

By comparing these photographs with photographs taken in the 
laboratory test conditions such as you saw this morning, we can come 
up with a fairly and objective measuring tool. The average impact 
speed of an injury-producing accident on a rural road is 41 miles an 
hour. The average impact speed of an injury-producing accident in 
our urban data is 27 miles an hour or 26 miles an hour. No; it is 
27 miles an hour. 

This may be of interest. Some question may be asked about it later 
on. These are accidents in passenger automobiles in which at least one 
occupant was pgured The bulk tan injuries are therefore occurring 
considerably below the 50-mile speed range of impact speed. What is 
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our figure? It is 69 percent of our injury-producing accidents; the 
impact speed is below 50 miles an hour. 

This is a chart depicting the risk of injury as it is related to ejec- 
tion or nonejection. In our earlier data, we found that the factor oc. 
curring most often and having the most significant influence on de- 
termining the resultant injury pattern was the ejection of the occvu- 
pant from the vehicle. The reason for this is quite simple. If you 
will recall Mr. Haynes’ statement yesterday, he made a statement to 
the effect that when the car is hit, the stoppage wave begins to move 
rearward. As the stoppage wave moves rearward, things begin to 
slow down. We are thinking timewise in terms of thousandths of 
seconds. 

You, as a free object in the car, continue to move forward at the 
initial speed that you had at the moment of impact; if it was 40 miles 
an hour, you are still going 40 miles an hour. You begin to approach 
the instrument panel which is slowing down and you are overtaking 
it. Seldom in your laboratory work here at Ford have you found 
that there is as much as a 20-mile difference in the speed of the human 
or the dummy and the object he contacts. 

Let us open the door at 40 miles an hour, and the human goes out 
and he hits the ground which is not moving at all. One of the basic 
laws of physics says that as you double the speed, you square the force. 
This is why ejection has such a disastrous effect on injury patterns. 
You are doubling the speed and this is why, by staying in the package 
and catching up with it before it quite slows down, it makes the injury 
pattern much less severe. 

So we can see that ejection in any grade of injury grouping you 
want to take, it has a very marked effect, and the higher you go in 
the injury range, the greater becomes the effect. For instance, our 
data indicates that you have five times as good a chance of getting 
a fatal injury if you are ejected than if you stay in the car. 

So that whether we deal with moderate through fatal grades of 
injury, or severe, or dangerous, or fatal grades of injury, that is 
true. We have four grades of fatality, too. We grade this thing down 

retty fine. You cannot be killed simply, you have to be killed in 
our different ways for us. 

This is a chart which depicts from this data we have obtained, the 
damage to the windshield in both urban and rural accidents, and 
what the damage to the windshield is caused by. How often is that 
windshield damaged by a human or by the deformation of structure! 
This shows that 29 percent in urban and 27 percent in rural of the 
a is caused by occupant contact. It is amazing that we have 
such high percentage in urban accidents who do not hit the wind- 
shield. This is a measure of the speed of the impact. 

Next we have picked out a ane out of the generalities, and we 
have done the same thing for “How often is the instrument panel hit 
by the human?” This enables us to begin to appraise the station on 
the range of dangerousness that these components offer, and it pro- 


vides a kind of guidance that industrial management can use in 
making the decision as to which needs to be worked on. 

These figures show that 24 percent of the rural accidents, we have 
this instrument panel damaged by human contact. You will notice 
quite often we have a “not reported” or “unable to classify” in that 
category. This is a chart which shows the pattern of steering-wheel 
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damage. How often is the steering wheel damaged, and what part of 
the steering wheel is damaged how often ? 

This is available to the engineer, and it can be used by him in 
deciding what target he wants to work on, with what priority system. 
This is a chart that shows how often the seat anchorage points failed. 
Now, I am of the opinion that this chart is on the ultraconservative 
side, and we have probably some inadequate reporting here that keeps 
the damage of the seat-anchorage points down this low. 

I am not at all convinced that this chart is as good as it could be, 
if all of the investigations were done by highly trained investigators. 

In this chart, I know you cannot see it and the print is too small, 
we have attempted here to establish those items in the vehicle that 
are the major causes of injuries, in the order of their importance. 
We have equated in working this out the risk of exposure of the oc- 
cupant to the object. The first and most important item is of course 
now on this basis of equating a thing out, and it becomes the steering 
wheel because you have a driver in every case. He is exposed to the 
steering wheel constantly. 

Secondly, in the order of ranking in this method of the arrangement 
of the data becomes ejection. Next is the instrument panel. Next 
is the windshield. Then follows the back of the front seat, the top 
portion, followed in turn by door structures and then by the back 
of the front seat, the lower portion, on down to the front corner post, 
flying glass, top structures, and the rearview mirror. 

These are the agents that we have been able to measure as trans- 
mitting the disease of impact injury to host, and the frequency with 
which they do it. So much for data in general, and about all makes 
and models of cars, and all years of manufacture. You are con- 
cerned with what the industry has done this year in 1956 in introduc- 
ing designs that are aimed at interfering with this correlation pattern 
you have just seen. 

We have only a limited amount of 1956 data. Many of the things 
that we will try to show you from this data have to be classified as 
opinions, clinical opinions, and some of them can be confirmed sta- 
tistically. We have tended to work in our confirmation or we prefer 
to work within a 2 percent level of confidence, but this is not always 
arc with a sample this small, so that the charts are adequately 
marked. 

The first thing we had to do—we had already demonstrated that 
there was no difference in the exposure of the 1940 through 1949, and 
1950 through 1954 cars—was to find out if the 1955 car was any dif- 
ferent, and it is not. 

The cars are involved in the same degree of severity of accidents 
and they are occupied by the same number of people. So this en- 
ables us now to squeeze all of these into one group, and say, “This 
is a control group,” and compare it with the 1956 because there is no 
significant difference in these factors. Once you can demonstrate 
they are all all oranges, you can compare them. 

This is what this chart attempts to do. So that in 1956, the cars 
are exposed to accidents and occupied by the same number of occu- 
pants they have been in previous years. 

Well, what has happened to one object that we were very concerned 
with, and that is ejection? This chart attempts to show that if you 
compare the frequency with which doors opened and rollover acci- 
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dents this year with previous years, there is a significant degree of im- 
provement. That is whether you take rollovers or nonrollovers or 
all types of accidents, at every point there is a downward trend, and 
this downward trend is statistically significant. This bottom figure 
in red indicates that this is established as a range of improvement, 
and the red figure indicates that this is the maximum improvement 
we can expect if we continue to gather samples of this size. 

So that we could say that in nonrollover accidents the frequency of 
doors opening and subjecting people to ejection has been reduced by 
one-third, the first year that such a device was marketed. This to me 
is a very significant improvement, the fact that the first time out you 
can design and develop a device that is this efficient. With further 
refinement there is no reason that this problem cannot within certain 
practical limits, be almost completely controlled. 

You will never be able to design any device that will not allow the 
door’ to open under certain extreme conditions, obviously, but for 
practical purposes of controlling it, this looks to me from the first 
evidence as a problem that is well on its way to solution. 

This chart attempts to compare the 1956 automobiles with the 
previous years’ models, as far as the risk of ejection and as far as the 
risk these cars are offering for obtaining a dangerous oe fatal 
grade of injury. So we have an improvement in the range of almost 
50 percent, that is 48.7 percent of improvement. This will be the 
maximum range of improvement we could expect. But somewhere 
from that range or in that range, we can say that the risk of ejection 
has been dropped by this decrease in the frequency of doors opening. 

In the 1956 automobiles, and this is generally speaking now, the 
industry as a whole has almost a 30 percent or 29 percent less likeli- 
hood of seeing a dangerous through fatal grade of injury. Also of 
interest to the ple present here is how it is percentagewise with 
Ford, and how ees Ford stand. 

This is a comparison which is not available for publication, and it 
will have to be submitted to the committee, and it should not be used 
by the press, in comparing Ford with other makes, but as far as the 
section of the chart that — Ford with the improvement itself 
on product, we will let anybody use this. We can see that when Ford 
is compared with its own previous experience, we have a 47-percent 
range of re ah over the frequency of doors opening during the 
impact, so that this is a very significant amount of improvement. 

n answering the question which was discussed so much this morn- 
ing and in which you heard such a very impressive statement from 
Mr. McNamara, we have attempted to work out here a clinical study. 
This is a clinical study, and it is not considered a statistical study 
because the data is not large enough. We have taken 81 automobiles 
which had no safety belts in them. We have matched those automo- 
biles with 81 automobiles that had safety belts as far as the similarity 
of type of accident, area of principal impact, direction of principal 
force, the speed of the impact, and the frequency of doors opening 
are concerned. 

The number of cars in the accidents are matched and the make of 
the car, the weight of today’s car, the year of manufacture, and the 
seated area of the occupants are all identical. By holding all of these 
things identical, and allowing only one variation to exist between the 
two groups, we have a technique known as a comparison test for 
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measuring what this one variable does. You can see on this chart that 
we have an improvement, a demonstrated improvement maximum 
range in the vicinity of 60 percent, regardless of whether we are ns 
about any degree of injury or talking about a moderate, critical, 
severe, or fatal injury. 

This is the answer that we have been trying to get and just now 
are beginning to get enough data to handle. The clinical measure- 
ment of how effective is the restraining device we now have available 
in reducing the hazards of injury to the occupant confirms Mr. Mc- 
Namara’s impression that he gave you this morning. 

Rather than belabor you wih any more discussion, I would prefer 
to stop my discussion and make available a period of questioning. Are 
there any questions that you would like to ask now ¢ 

Mr. Ropers. Are there any questions by the committee ? 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Moore, I do not know whether you have the infor- 
mation on it but the last question I asked this morning was concerning 
any statistics with relation to the acceleration of the car, the difference 
between the number of accidents before that acceleration was available, 
and presently ¢ 

Mr. Moorg. Well now, in answering some of these questions, I am 
going to have to call on Mr. Turine, who is with me and he is the chief 
of our analysis section and he has done all of this work. He has been 
working on these things while I have been off having a vacation. 

Mr. Rogers. Let me explain my question just a little bit better. You 
are talking about a car that will stop quicker at a stop sign. The 
thing I am interested in is whether or not this ability to take off has 
created a tendency on the part of drivers to overdrive their braking 
power under such circumstances similar to the manner in which they 
overdrive their lights at night ? 

Mr. Moore. We have no information on that, because we have infor- 
mation only on injury-producing accidents and not all accidents. We 
would not be able to measure this. In certain areas we are now at- 
tempting to get all property-damage as well as injury-producing acci- 
dents, and from that data we would be able to answer a question of 
that kind, but at this time we do not have enough of it. 

Mr. Rogers. In the accidents that you do have, or the information 

that you do have, there has been no tremendous increase insofar as 
urban accidents are concerned with relation to the newer types of cars, 
as compared to the older types of cars; is this correct ? 
_ Mr. Moor. We could not demonstrate that the cars manufactured 
in the pre-1949 era were hitting with any higher impact speed than 
were the cars in the 1950 through 1954 range. There was considerable 
difference in the acceleration characteristics of these two periods of 
vehicular design. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you. 

Mr. Beamer. I have 2 or 3 thoughts, Mr. Moore. One is a matter 
of statisties. I know you have a great deal more statistics but I think 
that I heard the figure given this morning or yesterday that there were 
approximately 76 milled licensed drivers. If there are to be 100 
million in the next few years as anticipated by the increase in popula- 
tion and increased production of automobiles, and at the present time 
we are having 115 deaths per day on the highways, using that same 
proportion we would then have 150 or 151 deaths per day. Some of 
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the charts that you have indicated would be a step not only in keeping 
that level down but probably even reducing it below the 150. 

What I am trying to arrive at is this: Are we going to be able to 
say that it can be done with engineering alone or safety belts alone 
or would you be willing to indicate to us some 3 or 4 factors that you 
think are equally important or very important ? 

Mr. Moore. Well, you are getting me out, sir, into the realm of 
opinion. I am not very comfortable in this realm. My job is measur- 
ing, and I feel more comfortable when I stay in my own bailiwick, 
but I will attempt to answer your question on the basis of my opinion. 

I am convinced that the delethalization of 5 of these items or agents 
that are producing the transmission of disease could readily lead to 
reduction of a great many of our deaths, and up to at least 400,000 
or half a million injuries each year. This can be done with engineer- 
ing and with voluntary use of the equipment. That is education to 
the owner. 

Furthermore, I would like to state that I do not believe that any 
problem this complicated has any single, simple solution. It is going 
to have a solution made up of several factors. To get those solutions, 
we are going to have to face the fact that we have to do some research. 
You cannot state the problem until you know what it is all about or 
until you find some way of measuring it. 

There is going to have to be some planning done in an effort to get 
enough data to identify some of these other cause factors other than 
the cause of injury. This can be done. It will take time and it will 
take money and it will take people, but until we can sort out these 
involved human factors that at present precipitate the mistake in 
judgment that leads to the accident cause we are in no position to make 
any recommendations about what needs to be chan in this area 
any more than we are in a position to guess what n to be changed 
in engineering of the vehicular components. 

Mr. Beamer. May I suggest then that all you are doing at the pres- 
ent time is to show what Tne been done on the basis of improvements 
in engineering ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Beamer. Can you not project from this into the future, taking 
for granted that the automotive engineering will continue to improve! 

Mr. Moore. Yes. I cannot predict this as well as the people who are 

resent here. They control the Ford Motor Co.’s destiny, and not me. 

ut I would say that from my constant association with these gentle- 
men I believe that they are as dedicated toward solving this problem 
as we are toward measuring it. 

Mr. Beamer. One example I thought was brought out forcibly this 
morning is this: Mr. McNamara referred to the development in safety 
belts. He referred to the possibility that safety belts may be a regular 
standard equipment or at least be required to be carried by the dealers. 

Mr. Moore. I think we have just — on the threshold and we 
have only started down the road of where we can go in and handle 
the mass disease problem. I think that the combination and com- 
patibility of industry and research as a team can go down this road 
together, and do a great deal toward controlling the bulk of this 
problem in the very foreseeable future. I think we have only scratched 
the surface of what a restraining device can be or should be. 
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Mr. Beamer. We are going to be forced to do something about it; 
are we not? I mean everybody will be forced to do something about it. 

Mr. Moorr. I think it is not compatible with the American phi- 
losophy that we should ignore the leading cause of deaths in the United 
States in all age brackets up to 35, which is accidents. 

Mr. Beamer. The Government spends a lot of money on polio 
vaccine, and I think that we had figures that it was a very, very small 
number of people in proportion that were afflicted and killed or even 
injured or maimed with polio. 

Mr. Moore. One out of every three deaths in the 15 through 35 
age brackets is produced by motor vehicles, and it is the leading cause 
of death. That is the age bracket where we are losing the potential 
of our engineers, and our scientists, our philosophers, and our musi- 
cians, We are killing them off before + have time to contribute 
anything. We can do something about it, and we are doing something 
about it. This is evidence of it. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Moore, pursuing the line of interrogation started 
by Mr. Beamer, is it not entirely probable that assuming that from 
here on out the industry equips every new car with their ideas of what 
built-in safety — be, we may be a vane time before we can see the 
effect because of the fact that we have already more than 50 million 
vehicles on the highways that are not equipped with safety devices? 

Mr. Moore. That is quite correct, sir. It will be only when we 
eliminate from the road these old automobiles, as my boy says, “That 
is not a safe automobile, daddy,” pointing to anything other than the 
one I am driving now, a 1956 car with these devices. He will point 
out, “That is not a safe car, daddy,” and until we get those nonsafe 
cars so to speak off, they still have the capacity of causing the same 
continuing relationship Sioreen agent and environment. 

And they are going to continue to produce, no matter how many 
years you drive them, the same risks that they are now causing. So 
it will be time before you can say that we would have these 500,000 
deaths eliminated, but that is a prediction of what will be possible. 
But at least we have cut off the point at which we are not going to 
produce or we are not producing any more that are as bad as they 
were. That is what I meant when I said that we have just entered 
the threshold and we are just standing on the threshold of it. 

Mr. Roserts. Do you have any suggestions as to how we might get 
to that part of our problem, that is the existing cars ? 

Mr. eta Well, I am of Mr. MeNamaras’ school of thought in 
that the device that is within economic range of anyone to procure 
which can be installed in any type of automobile which will do more 
than any single thing that you can do is the safety belt. But this 
item is a voluntarily used item, and it will do not good to put them in 
there unless they are used. 

Now, I believe this type of information can be used for national 
educational approaches to this problem. I am a member of the public, 
and I am not eompletely stupid, and I do some dumb things every now 
and then, but I am not likely to go ahead and worry my wife to death 
and take an added chance of leaving those seven children of mine 
sitting there with nobody to look after them by ignoring this kind of 
hazard. I cannot exist without an automobile. It is impossible for me 
to live economically or socially without an automobile. 
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I have to take the risk of moving and I think that this kind of thing 
can be used. That is the only thing though that I could suggest out 
of the array of things that are being developed that can be retrofitted 
to old automobiles. Of course, the horrible thing about it is that this 
has no ability to influence the judgment pattern of the man who is 
making the mistakes and causing the accident. It would be nice if this 
not only would protect him against injury but would at the same time 
protect him against making so many mistakes in judgment. But it 
will not do that. 

Mr. Friepet. Mr. Moore, I think it was back in July when our com- 
mittee visited with you at Cornell University, in New York. At that 
particular time I think you said it was too early to tell whether the 
safety belt was a safety factor. I am very happy to see you reporting 
today that you find about 60 percent of the accidents have been held 
down because of the seat belt. 

Mr. Moore. Injuries, and not accidents. 

Mr. Frreven. I mean injuries. Now, what can we do to educate the 
public to use safety belts! If they do not use them it will not be a 
safety factor. What good will it be unless they are used ¢ 

Mr. Moors. We have many resources, I think, to turn to, sir. There 
is media and magazine articles. Television is an instrument. One of 
the most important untapped resources of this, of course, is incor- 

orating information of this type in our driver-education programs 
aie offered in our public schools. I believe we must educate for 
safety just as we educate for engineering or for medicine. This has 
been my impression after some years of teaching, that there is a very 
fertile area Neve of approach in using our school systems, and giving 
courses in education for safety and safe living. That is a resource that 
is available that has not been exploited too far. 

The advertising programs of the industry is another one. It is their 
component and it is improving their product, and I suspect also that 
they will probably use it. As this is hammered and hammered away at 
the public, it is bound to have an impression. I think another source 
of stimulus, sir, is the fact that insurance companies will probably 
begin to consider the alteration of risk premiums as these devices are 
installed and used. We have some evidence that 3 or 4 of them are 
doing it now. 

I think as actuarial type of evidence of this sort is available, it is 
bound to influence their considerations. That is a resource. But I 
would like to introduce this thought if I may, sir, against over enthus- 
iasm or over optimism: It is going to take time and continuing effort 
to convince the public that this is good and it should be used. You are 
not going to change their habit of thinking overnight. Everyone here 
and everywhere in this country is convinced that he will not have an 
accident. 

If he were not, he would not drive. You are sure it is going to hap- 
pen to someone else, and not to you. It is going to take time to in- 
fluence him. That is the best answer I can phrase for your question, 
sir. 

Mr. Frrepet. Do you think that the State legislatures could pass 
bills requiring it to be used in their cars ? 

Mr. Moors. I am convinced that you cannot legislate a voluntary 
thing of this sort. 
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Mr. Friepeu. It would have to be strictly by education? — 

Mr. Moore. I believe Mr. Coruso was asked this question at the 

safety forum last fall here in Dearborn. That is, Why did they not 
make the safety belts standard equipment? Well, a safety belt costs 
money, and he figured $5 a belt. Five belts per car is $25 per car. If 
you are going to make 11% or 2 million cars, that is a nice sum of 
money. If you did not want it or were not educated to know what it 
would do, it would be an irritant to you and you would just throw 
it out. 
By ramming the thing down the public’s throat too fast we some- 
times get a resistance on our hands. I believe that we should keep 
our mind on the target of how much can we get, and how far can 
we get the quickest, and go after it that way, This is the a thing 
that I know you can do The only device that has been offered so far 
falls in the voluntary region. It is unfortunate that it does. But 
I believe there are ways to make this thing on a vastly different de- 
sign than it is now. ) 

It may be that some of the ——- geniuses here can figure out 
a way to make one of them automatically that will lash around you. 
This is within the range of possibility. We found ways to have de- 
vices activate explosions from measuring systems in aviation gasoline 
tanks in less than three-thousandths of a second, impact devices. This 
however is in the laboratory and it is going to take diligent concen- 
tration and time and effort before these things can be brought out. 

But they are possibilities. I am merely suggesting them as possi- 
bilities of approaches. I am sure that the people in the industry are 
scratching heir heads every way they can to improve them and what 
we will see is sort of like Pandora’n box, perhaps. 

Mr. Scuenock. Mr. Moore, I do not think that we understood or 
heard Mr. Friedel’s question back here. Did I understand you to say 
that you were not in favor of legislation requiring seat belts? 

Mr. Moorr, May I say it this way: I do not believe that legislation 
will accomplish what you want. I do not see that you can success- 
fully legislate human behavior and the use or not the use of a belt is 
a pattern of human behavior. 

r. ScHencK. We do legislate on speed requirements and speed 
limits. It would be possible perhaps for a highway patrol to be stop- 
ping —_ for inspections and that could be a violation. 

Mr. Moore. This is possible, sir. But I think that you as a poli- 
ticlan are ipenctians enough to understand that those people are the 
voters, and you cannot irritate them but so much. This is the hard 

roblem we have to crack in improved driver-licensing procedures. 

hey, the people, elect the men who enforce those regulations, and 
they will not be deprived of but so much so fast. I do not think, in my 
honest apinieth that you can as effectively accomplish your aim of 
getting the public to adopt safety belts by legislative approach as you 
can beeducational approach. That is my opinion. 

Mr. ScHENcK. Mr. Moore, I was wondering if you have any data 
as to the improved safety which comes from power steering and power 
brakes beyond that which you naturally acquire as a result of the 
lessening of fatigue ? 

Mr. Moors. I am sorry, sir. We do not have that evidence now. 
Our basic forms which were presented to the committee when they 
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were in New York are being altered, and this is one of the additions 
that is going into that altered form. Within the next year we will 
have enough cases in, where we can see whether or not power steering 
is seen in overturn accidents without collisions as a measure, for in- 
stance. But we do not have that data now. We have had to limit 
the amount of information we could get on the basis that we could not 
overload the trooper who was voluntarily doing this work above and 
beyond his already overloaded schedule. 

We had to compromise with State officials in saying that we had 
no money to pay them for their efforts in this area. e have had to 
sell this as a voluntary participation thing. We just could not get all 
of the information we needed. We need a lot more, and we have an 
ideal device for getting it in that we are already there, and they are 
reliable samples. But, unfortunately, we cannot go beyond that. 

Mr. Scuenck. Since I personally have been using power steering 
and power brakes, I have a feeling myself that it contributes to the 
safety of the car beyond the fact that it is less fatiguing. But I won- 
dered if you had any data? 

Mr. Moore. I have only my opinion. I have a new car with power 
steering, and I have just finished driving it over a trip for the first 
time. I found that it enables me to control the car a good deal more 
surely, particularly in rough spots in the road. I do not have to fight 
that wheel to hold onto it. Itstays with me. 

Mr. Scuencs. Have you intentionally dropped off of the shoulder 
to see whether or not that affects your wheel ? 

Mr. Moore. No,sir. I have not tried this personally. 

Mr. Scuenck. Well, I did. I did it intentionally to see whether 
or not it would force the wheel out of one’s hands or affect the hands 
on the wheel, and it did not. That is the reason why I think it is 
extremely helpful. 

Mr. Moore. I drove over some good rough back-farm roads in 
North Carolina, where they were full of potholes and wagon ruts, 
and I did not find the wheel jumping out of my hand, although I was 
going quite slow. 

Mr. Haynes. One of our basic tests before we released our steering 
was the type you saw this morning. It was to evaluate just this type 
of thing, how well you can control a car over the road. 

Mr. Scuencxk. Did not you find it was helpful ? 

Mr. Haynzs. Oh, sure. 

Mr. Moors. There is a controversial point of your question and it 
is a moot question and it has no relevance that I know of, It has been 
looked into by some engineering groups I have seen and that is a way 
of employing the tactical sensory system of man to warn him before 
he may be aware of it. With power controls this type of area is a 
very fertile one of exploration. For instance, some people are so out 
in left field, so to speak, that they say all of these new devices have 
made cars unsafe, because they have taken away from the driver his 
awareness that he is in motion. 

Other people claim that they reduce his fatigue and make him more 
safe. But this is a question that is argued both up and down. I be- 
lieve that as a whole there is a fertile field which is being explored 
by very competent engineering people, of finding more ways of stimu- 
lating the human ond tenn him of approaching conditions that 
might be dangerous. But this is in the future. 
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Mr. Scuenox. Thank you. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Moore, I have one more question. I ask this be- 
cause we discussed it at length on our trip to Cornell, and I think it is 
something that might be valuable in the record: In the field of accident 
statistics, is it your feeling from the experience that you have had in 
this field of gathering statistics that we are still way behind in the 
field of getting accurate accident statistics? 

Mr. icon. Yes, sir. We have a point here that I should like to 
enter a strong plea for. We are very encourage to see Dr. Goddard 
begin to pull in all of the accident work at the National Institute of 
Health. Itis now being centered so that it is not scattered. But our 
present traffic data gathering system serves one purpose exclusively, 
as far as our rience with it has been concerned, and that is that it 
establishes the legal liability of who must go to court for the accident. 

This is as remotely away from the cause of the accident as you can 
get. Unfortunately that istrue. This is a job that needs doing badly, 
and it can be done fairly rapidly by a fairly small staff for very little 
money. You do not have to go out and study all 70,000 accidents in 
North Carolina. With 500 that we can get we can reproduce that 
accident pattern. I think this is one of the things that will be an 
indirect benefit or I hope will be an indirect benefit of our work, that 
we have demonstrated that on a voluntary approach you can actually 
set up the highway as a good data yielding source. 

Mr. Roserts. I might say in that connection that we found in the 
last session that in the field of health statistics we were perhaps 20 
years out of date. We passed some basic legislation under which Dr. 
Goddard will probably operate, and it may need some expansion to 
cover this field, but I think that certainly it will be helpful. I am glad 
to have your comment on it. 

Are there any further questions? 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Moore. Thank you very much for the opportunity of being 
present, sir. 

Mr. Rem. As an expression of our appreciation to Mr. Moore, we 
now declare that our part of the subcommittee’s program is concluded. 

(Mr. Moore later submitted a number of illustrations which appear 
on pp. 898-927.) 

Mr. Rozerts. The meeting is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 3:15 p. m., the committee recessed and reconvened 
again at. 3:40 p. m., in the styling conference room of the Ford Motor 
Co., Detroit, Mich., Chairman Roberts presiding.) 

Mr. Roserts. The subcommittee will be in ain, please. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS R. REID, DIRECTOR OF THE OFFICE OF 
CIVIC AFFAIRS, FORD MOTOR CO. 


Mr. Rem. Mr. Chairman, in addition to the activities we have dis- 
cussed with you here, we have carried out at Ford Motor Co. a num- 
ber of other projects such as safety films, driver training programs, 
cooperation with the Federal Bureau of Investigation in the preven- 
tion of automobile thefts, which constitute a safety hazard, and other 
programs of that nature all designed to direct public attention to 
safety problems. 
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We shall not take up the time of the committee by detailing them 
here, but we should like permission of the subcommittee to submit 
reports on these projects for inclusion in the official record, and to 
submit additional pertinent data for such record as may be of value 
to your study. 

Mr. Rozerts. Without objection on the part of the subcommittee, 
we will grant that permission. 

(The films referred to are filed with the committee. ) 

Mr. Rew. Now, we have prepared for delivery at your rooms at the 
hotel a packet of materials, including some of the press releases on 
presentations made during your visit here, and a folder on various 
items concerning programs in traflic safety. That includes, for exam- 
ple, a list of Ford films on traffic safety, a film catalog, stopping: dis- 
stance chart, Driver Education News, which we publish regularly, 
the American Road Pamphlet, a booklet on deft driving, and a little 
pamphlet on “What Happened to the Apple” which has had a tre- 
mendous reception. 

A report to the publie on the national safety forum which Ford 
Motor Go. conducted last year, and a special motion-picture bulletin, 
and some samples of material from various Ford publications is also 
available for you. We are also giving you a copy of the book, Free- 
dom of the American Road, which was referred to in the film you saw 
last night, and finally Mr. McNamara has particularly suggested that 
you might be interested in some copies of the Lifeguard News, which 
one as part of the program to introduce the 1956 safety 
package. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Reid, I believe I discussed this perhaps with Mr. 
Platt, and I am not sure, but the subcommittee is building up a film 
library for its own education, and if the Ford Motor Co. would like 
to supply us with some of your 16 millimeter film, we would be de- 
lighted to have it either on a loan basis or anyway that you would 
like to make it available to us. 

Mr. Rew. We will be glad to work that out with you, and we are 
very pleased to do it. 

Mr, Roberts, this concludes all that we have to show you, and tell 
you. We just want to say how very much we have enjoyed having you, 
and how much we have learned as a result of your visit here. So far as 
we are concerned, we are ready to conclude the meeting except for 
any comments you or the committee members may have. 

r. Roserts. Well, I would certainly like to make this comment 
and it is my own individual impression. That is, that we come to 
you as a factfinding group. I think that any time this sort of an 
operation starts unless you have freedom of movement on both sides 
of the table you rarely ever accomplish much. I would like to say 
that I think the Ford Motor Co. has been completely responsive and 
you have put your cards on top of the table and I think undoubtedly 
that our sessions with you have been quite valuable to us. I-believe 
that they will be Sabuable to the public at large. 

We appreciate the many courtesies you have extended us, the great 
effort that we know you gentlemen have put forth in giving us a very 
concise and a very good picture of what you are doing in this field, in 
which we are all vitally interested. 

Mr. Rogers. I want to express my thanks to the entire Ford family, 
and certainly I do not want to appear in a light of being partisan. 
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The American Motors was very nice to us, and General Motors was 
very nice to us, and certainly the Ford Motor Co. has been gracious 
to us. We deeply appreciate it. I am certain that Chrysler here 
will do the same thing. 

But we have a job to do lots of times that gets distasteful when 
we have to go and pry into what appears to be other peoples’ business. 
I want you all to know that anything that we do or say in these hear- 
ings as far as I am personally concerned—and I am speaking only for 
myself—we are doing it in an effort to clear up a situation that we 
think will be subsequently and ultimately to the benefit of everyone 
concerned. 

It is indeed an honor and a pleasure to be here and I have certainly 
profited very much. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you, Walter. 

Mr. Beamer. I do not want to compete with my good colleague from 
Texas but I do want to thank Ford Motor Co, and all of the people 
in the automotive industry and others who have contributed today and 
yesterday. We want to thank you very much. 

Mr. Friepet. Well gentlemen, I have been really amazed at the 
progress made and the efforts the industry is putting forth in trying 
to devise real safety measures to prevent accidents and, then after the 
accident occurs, to hold down the fatalities. I know this could not 
have been done overnight, just because the committee was here. It 
— that you have been doing this for a considerable time. We 
earned of it in New York at Cornell University. 

On the other hand, the death rate has been very, very high. Man- 
power is lost, and man-hours, and there is a public clamor that death 
rates be cut down and accidents be cut down. We have to try to find 
some solution. I do not want anyone here to feel, from the questions 
we have asked, that we think we are experts or that we have made up 
our minds that we are going out and accomplish this thing overnight. 
I imagine that this is going to take a long time. 

This involves a study of State legislation, highways, and other fac- 
tors that will come into it. I have learned a lot from these sessions, 
and I am sure the committee has. I think that with your cooperation 
along with other safety groups coordinated in the same line of thinking 
that we can work out a solution to this problem. 

In closing, I want to thank the Ford family for its wonderful 
contributions. 

Mr. Scuencs. I would like to concur with everything that has 
been said by my colleagues, and I wish to express my very deep appre- 
ciation to all of the courtesies that have been shown to the committee 
and to the very worthwhile, helpful, and splendid information we have 
all received. Tt has been extremely helpful to us, and I am sure as we 
proceed with the work of this committee that we will feel that the in- 
formation we have received in Detroit this week will be even more 
helpful than we now realize. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you, gentlemen. 

_ That is pretty much our feeling, I think, as we are able to express 
it. I might say that in the beginning of these hearings I have felt a lit- 
tle bit different, and I think most of you will agree as a good many of 
you have appeared before committees of the House and Senate. But 
we are absolutely sincere in believing that we owed you a duty to come 
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and see what you were doing before we went off and made a lot of find- 
ings without taking into consideration your part of the picture. 

We felt that you would probably be able to give us a better picture 
right here in your workshop and in your laboratories and with your 
people, so to speak, in your own backyard than perhaps you could do 
through formal hearings and lengthy statements at a time, perhaps, 
when we might be pressed with a number of other matters. This is 
one reason why we selected this interim period in which to try to come 
and see industry at its base. 

I do not know of anything further that I can add. I would just like 
to close on a thought that we are deeply grateful to you for the many 
courtesies and the fine way in which you have conducted your part in 
this whole matter. . 

Mr. Scuenck. Mr. Chairman, I wondered if you would not want to 
just tell these gentlemen, some of whom have been with us at these vari- 
ous other places that we have been in Chicago and at the American 
Motors and with General Motors and here, that our future hearings, 
which will be pretty much at the grassroots level plus hearings that we 
may conduct in various educational institutions and with various po- 
lice departments and traffic-enforcement agencies that are meeting 
this problem on the road, so to speak, that when these printed hearings 
are available they will undoubtedly be very much interested in re- 
viewing this whole thing. 

I think those eidntel bresiing are going to be very helpful to this 
whole problem, and these hearings are going to be quite complete and 
quite voluminous. 

Mr. Roserrs. I think that that is true. That is a very valuable 
addition to what has already been said, and I think I have already 
said before that certainly you will have an opportunity to make corree- 
tions in the record, because many of these things I know you may want 
to put in a little better form. 

I think this concludes the proceedings, gentlemen. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rem. Thank you ; we enjoyed having you with us. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 20 p. m., the committee recessed. ) 
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Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Spectra, Suscommirrer on Trarric SArety OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN CoMMERCE, 
Y psilanti, Mich. 

The special subcommittee met at 10; 30 a, m., pursuant to adjourn- 
ment, at the proving grounds of the Chrysler Corp., Hon. Kenneth 
A. Roberts (chairman of the special subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Roserts. The subcommittee will be in order. 

I would like to introduce the members of the subcommittee and 
staff. They are Mr, Walter Rogers, of Texas, Mr. Sam Friedel, of 
Maryland, and Mr. Paul Schenck, of Ohio, We have Mr. Cunning- 
ham, who is counsel, and Mr. Layton, the clerk of our committee, and 
the official reporter, Mr. Alderson. We are very sorry that Mr. 
Beamer, of Indiana, could not be with us today, but because of the 
press of business in his district he was unable to be with us on this part 
of our trip. 

To Mr. Colbert and the members of the Chrysler staff, he wanted 
me to express his regret that he could not be present. 

I would like to tell you that in doing the work that we have been 
commissioned to do under House Resolution 357, it was the feeling 
of the subcommittee that in order to give you an opportunity to show 
us what industry is doing in the field of safety we could better find 
out by coming to you and by actually seeing your plants, your labora- 
tories, and your proving grounds. 

Meeting your key personnel will enable us to get a better picture of 
this effort being made by industry in the field of safety than we could 
do by having you come down to Washington. 

We are happy to be with you and we have been quite impressed 
throughout our visit with industry. Our first was with the Nash- 
Hudson people over at Burlington. We have of course been guests 
of General Motors and Ford Motor Co. before coming here today. 
We realize that you are certainly vitally concerned, and properly so, 
by investigations. 

We appreciate the courtesies that have been extended to us here 
and the tremendous effort that has been made to show us the full 
picture. Weare happy to be with you. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL C, ACKERMAN, VICE PRESIDENT OF 
CHRYSLER CORP. 


Mr. Ackerman. Chairman Roberts and Mr, Friedel and Mr. Rog- 
ers and Mr. Schenck and gentlemen, I am Paul Ackerman. I am di- 
rector of engineering and vice president of Chrysler Corp. I-want to 
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first welcome you here and thank you for being with us today. Be- 
fore we start our program I caulk like to direct a few words to our 
guests from the press and the industry observers who are here. Com- 
petition being what it is, we have taken every reasonable precaution 
to keep you from seeing our 1957 automobiles. 

I cannot guarantee that you will not get a glimpse of them, but if 
you do we wish that you would admire them, as I am sure you will, 
but say nothing about them. 

Later on today, we expect to have a showing of one of our 1957 
models for our congressional visitors because we believe that they will 
be interested in seeing some of our efforts on these new cars to add 
further to the safety features and characteristics of these cars. Cer- 
tainly anything that members of the press may see here that we do not 
choose to have them see but they may see inadvertently, we would like 
to i them refrain from any dissemination of information to the 
public. 

Before we go any further, I would like to introduce a few, and not 
all, of the Chrysler people who are here today and will be with us most 
of the day. The first man I would like to introduce is Mr. James 
Cope, vice president in charge of public relations. The next gentle- 
man whom you will hear from in some detail is Mr. Alan Loofbourrow 
executive engineer, and he is in charge of our chassis, electrical, an 
truck design groups. 

Third is Mr. Harry Chesebrough, executive engineer. Mr. Chese- 
brough has a very large part in the program today, and he is in 
charge of our product planning and programing. Fourth, another 


man whom you will hear a lot of today and who has put this program 


together is Mr. Haeusler, our automotive safety engineer. 

At this time, it gives me a great deal of pleasure and I know we are 
all suet to have with us the president of Chrysler Corp., Mr. L. 
L. Colbert. 


STATEMENT OF L. L. COLBERT, PRESIDENT OF THE CHRYSLER CORP. 


Mr. Corsert. Thank you. I was very interested in what you had 
to say about how well we do or do not do when we are privileged to 
appear before various committees of Congress and the Senate. We 
have had some pretty good chances to get tempered to such appearances 
in the last few years and all I can say is that we do the best we can. 

Now, whether it is or bad, I do not know. The results some- 
times we think after having had a chance to be heard, we must not 
have done very well. But by and large we do the best we can, and we 
are sure that the best way for you people to perform for your con- 
stituents and your country on these duties you have, are to come out on 
situations of this kind and see it first hand rather than have us come 
down and tell you what we are doing. 

I am in a particularly fortunate position in my appearances before 
conjpresaibonal committees, or Senate committees, or anywhere else 
where politics is involved for that matter, although I would not accuse 
you gentlemen of in any way being political in what you are looking 
into, or what your approach to these matters is, because I am a Texas 
Democrat and a Michigan Republican, and so I can take any side of 
any argument. 
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Itisa t pleasure for me to welcome you here today as our guests 
of Chrysler Corp. Weare happy to have the opportunity to assist you 
in your study which you are making of highway safety. 

The safe and efficient movement of people and goods over the streets 
and highways of this country is a vital element in the kind of civil- 
ization we have in America today. Mobility, provided by the automo- 
bile, is a key to our standard of living. It is an integral part of the 
everyday life of every single person in this country. 

The shoes? volume of our motor travel has dveried the progress we 
have gained in making highway travel safer. We have, up to this 
year, made a steady year-by-year reduction in the fatality rate per 
vehicle-miles. But people in America travel so many millions of miles 
that no matter how small a percentage the accident rate is, it still adds 
up to a very big total at the end of any year. 

I understand that when you have completed your studies you will 
have gone into all aspects of the problem—the human factors in acci- 
dents, the safety factors in highway and road design, traffic laws and 
their enforcement, and safety elements in the automobile. 

In your visits with the automobile industry, I am sure that your 
primary interest is the relation of vehicle engineering to the safety 
problem. It is, of course, a major interest for us, since we and our 
competitors are responsible for the development and improvement of 
America’s motor vehicles, 

For this reason most of the program that we have prepared for you 
today and tomorrow has to do with automotive safety engineering. 
We plan to show you where we are today in this respect and the direc- 
= in which we are traveling to make our cars even safer in the 

uture. 

But although we are concentrating our program for you today and 

tomorrow on the vehicle elements as they relate to safety, it is impor- 
tant to bear in mind that this is only one part of the overall problem. 
We in the auto industry are also very interested in the other elements, 
too, and we are making substantial contributions in time, talent, man- 
power, and money on these other aspects. 
_ We have programs going in driver education and safety education 
ingeneral. We have people working with highway groups, public and 
private, to help as much as we can for safer streets and highways. Our 
people are working with police in many States and with the motor 
vehicle administrators on various aspects of the problem. 

To mention only two instances of our financial support to safet 
efforts, last year Chrysler made a grant of $200,000 to the Cornell beadh 
injury research program and the industry as a whole has set up the 
Automotive Safety Foundation. The auto industry matches dollar 
for dollar every contribution to the foundation that comes from all 
other sources and our industry’s contributions already total about 
$10 million. 

For our discussion of the details, problems, and progress in safety 
developments of our vehicles I am going to turn the program over to 
the engineers who are responsible for this work. But as I close, I want 
to leave this one thought with you. 

We are not satisfied or complacent about safety. While we can 


justly feel that we have been making progress, the safety statistics all 
too clearly tell the story. We have come a long way in building safety 
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into our cars, but we still have a great deal further to go, just as we 
still have a long way to go in solving the human problems, in building 
better highways, and enacting aa enforcing more effective trafic 
regulations. 

If your investigations and studies into all of the various aspects of 
this broad and complex highway safety problem help to clarify ob- 
jectives and point the way for further progress, you will have per- 
formed a significant public service. We wish you every success in 
your work and we want to help all we can. 

I thank you, and now I am going to turn the program over to our 
vice president and director of engineering, Paul Ackerman. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you, Mr. Colbert. 

Mr. AckerMAN. We of the engineering division are very happy to 
have you with us today and tomorrow. We have planned a program 
for ‘ae which will ante cover many areas in spite of the rela- 
tively short time you will be with us. 

Today’s activities will all take place here at the Chrysler Engineer- 
ing Proving Grounds. Tomorrow morning we look forward to show- 
ing you some of the activities that go on at our central engineering 
iebeoeatortans We have scheduled time for question and answer peri- 
ods during the program but, of course, you are welcome to ask ques- 
tions at any time during the presentations. 

In our concern about the highway-safety problem we have always 
recognized that it calls for the combined best efforts of many interested 
groups, including government, our own industry, educational and re- 
search groups, t -enforcement and highway-engineering agencies, 
insurance companies, and medical associations. 

My first concern is, of course, with the automotive-engineering 
aspects of safety, but before we go into that phase of the subject in 
detail, I think it might be helpful if I make a few brief remarks about 
some of the other phases involved, so as to lay before you our thinking 
and what we are trying to do in the whole broad held of highway 
safety. 

Most observers seem to be in complete agreement that the human 
element is the critical element in highway accidents. Recent trage- 
dies, in the air over the Grand Canyon and at sea off Nantucket [s- 
land, corroborate the fact that modern technology, for all its spectacu- 
lar advances, has not yet been able to devise “absolute safety.” Even 
so, the heroic proportions of the rescue operation off Nantucket and 
the tremendous volume of traffic that fills our airways every hour of 
the day and night with safety and dispatch, indicate that modern 
technology has accomplished much in the way of safety and that we 
can be encouraged to seek even further progress in this direction. 

In dealing with the human problem in automobile safety, I am sure 
that all of you appreciate how broad and complex it is. It much 
deeper than the mere oe of competent, or even highly skilled, 
drivers, although that certainly is the first step in any solution to the 
human problem in accidents. 

But, for instance, we also have a lot more to learn about the physical 
and mental conditions of drivers which may cause accidents. This is 
not merely a matter of weeding out the so-called accident-prone driver, 
as big a job as that would be in itself. 

Unfortunately we have to face the fact that every human being 1 
subject occasionally to periods of fatigue, mental depression, frustra- 
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tion, or — which may make even the normally safest driver momen- 
tarily accident prone. 

We also have a big job ahead of us in promoting safety habits in 
drivers and pedestrians. For instance, we can design and produce a 
seat belt that provides all of the protection it is rer to provide, 
and even after we have persuaded the motorist to buy it and have it 
properly installed, we still have a big job in persuading him to use it. 

Last month Popular Mechanics magazine ran the results of a survey 
among owners of one make of car which showed that nearly 19 per- 
cent never used their seat belts even though they had bought and paid 
for them. Another 25 percent said they used their seat belts only 
some of the time. Yet a seat belt is useless unless it is worn all of the 
time a car is in motion, because you do not choose the time you will 
have an accident. 

I mention this example only to show that we do have a psycho- 
logical problem to deal with not only in selling safety devices but in 
getting the public to use them after they are sold and installed. By 
the same token, any safety features or device must be of the type that 
does not detract from the salability of the car not only from the eco- 
nomic standpoint but also from the practical standpoint of safety. A 
car sitting unsold because it is loaded with safety devices on a dealers’ 
showroom floor does not provide one iota of safety to anyone. 

These particular problems are, of course, not insurmountable. We 
should, we can, and we do work at persuading the public to buy and use 
our safety features, and there is no doubt that we must and will do 
more in the future. We also employ all of our skill in design to make 
our safety features not only practical and workable but also attractive 
and salable. 

As I stated earlier, a primary step toward the solution of the human 
problem in accidents is the training of competent drivers by competent 
instructors. The growth of driver-training courses in our high schools 
is encouraging, even though it is not moving as rapidly as we would 
like it to. As Chrysler’s part in helping to promote this growth, and 
I am sure other manufacturers are doing the same. We make special 
payments to our dealers for the new cars they loan to schools for driver 
training. We also make available driver-training booklets, safety 
pamphlets, and safety films. 

Another phase of our effort in this area is Chrysler’s cosponsorship 
of the annual National Teen-Age Road-E-O, which provides oppor- 
tunity and incentive for our youth to show their skill and training in 
the safe operation of automobiles. The national finals were held in 
Washington earlier this month, and I hope that some of you had an 
opportunity to see these youngsters in action. We think that this 
contest is one excellent way of taking the natural competitive nature 
and — spirits of youth and turning them into productive, useful 
channels, 

In some areas we are also working very closely with law-enforce- 
ment agencies in their safety-education work. For example, our 
Indiana plants provide a fleet of 11 cars each year to the State police 
safety patrol for their safety-education program. I believe you are 
going = see more of the work of the Indiana state police in that 
connection. 


In the relation of highway design to safety, I am sure that you are 
aware of the automobile industry’s longtime advocacy of a national 
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highway program. Weshare with you the hope and expectation that 
the recently enacted Federal highway bill will contribute importantly 
to solution of this phase of the safety problem. As in the past, we 
shall continue to work and cooperate with Federal, State, and local 
highway authorities in any matters where we may be helpful, both on 
an individual basis and through our participation in the various indus- 
try and other cooperative groups that are at work on this and other 
phases of the safety problem. 

Mr. Colbert has told you of some of the cooperative activities in 
which we are engaged with other members of the industry, and I am 
sure that you have heard more about these various activities in your 
other visits with members of the industry. The work of these various 
groups is important and productive and it merits the support of all 
of our citizens. We certainly need all of the help we can get in pro- 
moting understanding, encouraging driver training and safety educa- 
tion, highway design for safety, and research into the many aspects 
of the safety problem. 

In the field. of automotive engineering we have made great efforts 
and obtained substantial results through the years to improve the 
safety of our vehicles. We have seen our industry and allied indus- 
tries invest hundreds of millions of dollars in the development of 
all-steel bodies, better brakes, finer driving lighting, improved driver 
vision, steering powered for safety, doors that stay closed even in 
severe impact, safety glass, safety belts, tires with great resistance to 
road hazard, improved agility in vehicle performance, cars of very 
low centers of gravity with great inherent stability, which we hope 
to demonstrate dramatically to you this afternoon, and many, many 
more features that spell safer automobiles. 

I am quite certain that a careful study would show that engineering 
expenditures of time and money on features making for safer vehicles 
far and away exceed the expenditures on the more noticeable and 
talked-about features of appearance and styling. 

While much of this is past history, and we have come rightly to 
expect the benefits of such features in auto design, just think how 
utterly impossible it would be to operate the cars of 25 years ago safely 
in the traffic conditions of today. 

Most, though not all, of the effort of the past was directed to de- 
signing features into cars that would help prevent accidents from 
happening. Today attention has been focussed additionally on 
another area—the area of designing to reduce injury to car occu- 
pants after an accident has occurred, 

This work is not new, but the emphasis is stronger today than in the 
past. Our 1987 models, for example, featured safety design of in- 
strument panne and front seat backs. From 1949 all of our Chrysler 
cars have had cushioned instrument panels. But today we see a much 
more organized and directed program under way. 

We are now beginning to get. more and better information from 
sources outside the industry on the nature and causes of accidents and 
injuries. We hope and believe that the techniques for gathering and 
interpreting this information will continue to improve to give us 
more reliable information upon which to base our programs. 

With all of the activities that are being brought to bear on this 
aspect of the problem, I personally believe that we are reaching ® 
point where we shall know how to obtain concrete results from pool- 
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ing the best experience from all these sources. This would establish 
clear and realistic objectives to guide engineering development in the 
interest of injury prevention. 

We are giving a great deal of thought as to how this can be most 
effectively brought about. Obviously we do not yet have the answers. 
We do have a deep conviction, however, that to bring about real tan- 
gible results we have to give full and free rein to the scientific talent, 
the imagination, and the inquiring mind of the engineer as these qual- 
ities have flourished under competitive free enterprise. 

Our broad interest in safety at Chrysler engineering is reflected in 
the presence in our division of our automotive safety engineer, Roy 
Haeusler, who spends his entire time, every day in this field. In the 
strict sense of the word, everyone of our engineers is an automotive 
safety engineer because safety is one of the basic considerations which 
every engineer must weigh in the balance with all other factors in 
every item he develops. Mr. Haeusler’s job is to assist in the co- 
ordination of the safety efforts of our engineers, and to study, consult, 
advise, and stimulate them in safety work. 

Mr. Haeusler will now tell you about our approach to engineering 
for safety and will introduce the other participants in our program 
for more detailed discussions. 

Mr. Haeusler. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF ROY C. HAEUSLER, AUTOMOTIVE SAFETY 
ENGINEER OF CHRYSLER CORP. 


Mr. Haruster. Gentlemen, as Mr. Ackerman has stated, despite 
my designation as automotive engineer, safety is a primary concern 
of all of our engineers, whether they are working on vehicle perform- 
ance, durability, comfort, or any of the other elements that go into the 
modern automobile. 

The industry’s reason for existence is to provide vehicles that will 
most efficiently accomplish the task of moving people and goods as 
comfortably, as rapidly, and as safely as possible. Safety is a vital 
part of this basic purpose and through the years the industry has 
made significant progress, particularly in developments for accident 
prevention. 

But, as Mr. Colbert stated, we are not satisfied or complacent about 
this progress. That is why we have this proving ground and that is 
why aby, ore the engineering facilities you will see tomorrow. It is 
an engineer’s job to be dissatisfied with the progress that has been 
made to date. 

One of our basic approaches to accident prevention has been to 
try to make the vehicle, as nearly as possible, an extension of the driver 
himself—to make it respond as effectively as possible to the driver’s 
commands. Since the early days of our company we have sought to 
make it easier and easier for the driver to cnmtnal Ma automobile and 
to reduce the automobile’s control over the driver. This, we believe, 
is a most basic form of 

One result has been the development of more powerful and more 


dependable engines which permit the driver to cross busy intersections 
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quickly without interfering with cross-traffic, which permit him to 
entery a busy thoroughfare and blend into traffic without breaking the 
traffic-flow or causing dangerous ae and which permit him to 
pass slow moving vehicles without spending unnecessary time on the 
wrong side of the road. 

As we have been increasing the responsiveness of the car to the 
driver’s command, we have also been building in increased stopping 
ability. Automobile brakes have improved steadily over the years, 
More recent developments are power brakes and center plane brakes, 

Steering of the car has an obvious bearing on safety. The most 
significant development in this area in recent years has been power 
steering, which gives the driver more positive control of his vehicle. 
With an assist from hydraulic power a driver can now more easily 
keep his car on its intended path, despite rutted roads, gusts of wind, 
streetcar tracks, or any other obstacle that might otherwise hamper 
his control. 

In another area, since vision is so all important to the safe operation 
of an automobile, we have steadily increased the glass area of cars, 
Through extensive research effort we have learned how to do this 
without weakening the structure of the car. Windshield wipers have 
been steadily improved to give better vision in bad weather. Electric 
windshield wipers have been standard equipment on all Chrysler- 
built cars for many years to assure positive wiper action in acceleration 
and hill climbing, when it is needed most. 

Windshield washers has been another important improvement. 
Also, for better vision, I am sure you are familiar with the industry’s 
development of new headlights that increase seeing distance and at 
the same time reduce glare. 

These are just a few of the myriad developments that brings us up 
to the present day. They were accomplished by the industry in its 
effort to bring forth as anf as possible better automobiles to serve 
the needs of the public. They were accomplished as a result of 
intensive study, ingenuity, and testing. 

But we know we cannot for a minute relax our efforts to improve 
automobiles as an effective means of transportation or to improve 
inherent accident pe qualities. We also have become in- 
creasingly aware of the need for research and design to minimize the 
results of accidents once they do occur. 

In this matter we share wholeheartedly the opinion expressed be- 
fore your group by Congressman Blatnik who said: 

A problem as complex and difficult as this one is not going to get solved by 
nostrums or panaceas. It will not get solved by emotional theories, but by 
rational approaches based on fact. For in this as in every other vital issue, 
you must get the facts or the facts will get you. 

It has been our constant endeavor to approach this problem of in- 
jury in automobile accidents on a rational and factual basis. 

The first step in combating injury in accidents was the gathering 
of reliable research data from which to work. Research, such as that 
conducted by the Cornell group, has helped give us information con- 
cerning the nature of injuries that is enabling us to guide and alter 
design accordingly. 

In certain areas of the problem of injury prevention we have had 
sufficient reliable data on which to base decisions and take necessary 
development and design steps. One result has been the safety belt 
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which we are proud to have introduced in April of last year. We 
now know as‘a fact that safety belts properly designed, properly in- 
stalled in the automobile, and properly worn by the automobile oc- 
cupant substantially reduce the possibility of severity of injury in 
highway accidents. : aD 

Another major step which substantially reduces the likelihood of 
injury in the event of an accident was the development of safety door 
latches, which substantially reduce the likelihood of injury in the 
event of an accident. é 

The story behind designing for safety will be covered now by two 
of our top engineering exeecutives. After lunch we shall have a num- 
ber of demonstrations on our test courses which will illustrate many 
of the developments they discuss. 

And now let me present our executive engineer in charge of product 

lanning and programing, Mr. Alan Loofbourrow, who will discuss 
Ewald ments in accident prevention. 

Mr. fbourrow. 

Mr. Roperts. Mr. Haeusler, I thought that on our agenda here, the 
question and answer period is after these presentations, but if you 
would permit, I think that the subcommittee might prefer to ask 
questions as we go along, because it is very hard to retain all of these 
statements. If that meets with your approval and the approval of the 
subcommittee, I think that I would like at this time to see if the sub- 
committee would have any questions of the gentleman who has just 
spoken. 

fon might prefer to sit down over here so that we can understand 
you a little better in the crossfire. 

Mr. Scuenox. Mr. Chairman, I was wondering if Mr. Haeusler 
has anything he would like to say about the distortion supposedly 
caused by wraparound windshields. 

Mr. Haguster. Mr. Chairman, so far as distortion is concerned 
from wraparound windshields, there is no question that this has been 
a problem. This is one of many instances in which we have to evalu- 
ate the balance between a new problem introduced, such as an addition 
of distortion and benefits to be gained from the greater wraparound 
windshields. 

I would like to point out that we have an exhibit which will be 
offered as part of Mr. Loofbourrow’s talk concerning the subject of 
applicability. 

Mr, Ackerman. We had a great deal of experience with wrap- 
around or curved windshields. Th the early days we had a windshield 
that was actually a one-piece windshield that was bent in the center, 
although the two sides were plain glass. The location of that curva- 
ture was such a point that it gave quite notable and, in some cases, 
severe eyestrain. 

Now, while it is true that with our current wraparound windshield 
we have some distortion, the distortion is usually noticed in the diag- 
onal corner, and we are very careful to control the radius of these 
curvatures so they do not produce eyestrain. We have some distortion 
in the far corner, in the right-hand corner from the passenger’s point 
of view, or the left from the driver’s point of view, this distortion 
does not cause eyestrain, and it is an area that the driver does not look 
through continuously. 
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We feel that any distortion—and it may be so small that you cannot 
detect it with your eye—could cause eyestrain, and that we avoid very 
carefully. That is very detrimental, and I think that you will find 
after careful examination that these new windshields, properly made, 
will not cause eyestrain. 

Mr. Roserts. Will the gentleman yield to me? The criticism that 
I have seen comes from the ophthalmologists, and they say that the 
windshields, the wraparound windshields as they refer to them, have 
been designed primarily with an eye to the esthetic value, and without 
any optical research. _What is your comment on that? 

Mr. Harvster. I think the criticism is a bit harsh in that we have 
certainly considered the problems that we were getting into with the 
use of windshields which did indeed blend with the esthetic very 
well but did also offer, and we will show you that it has offered, in- 
creased angular visibility. We are indeed very much concerned with 
optical properties, and we will be able to show you some of the prob- 
lems that we are doing in connection with maintenance and quality in 
connection with these properties. We are very definitely concerned 
about the quality of the windshield. 

Mr. Rosertrs. Could you give me the name of any known authority 
in the field of optics who was consulted or who has been consulted by 
the industry with reference to windshield construction ? 

Mr. Harvuster. No, I am sorry, I could not. I think that our own 
standards were set up based on our understanding of the problem. 
They were based on whatever information was available in the way of 
susceptibility or sensitivity to distortion, for example, or to wind- 
shield curvature, and this is precious little information, indeed. 

It is certainly very difficult to determine how one will obtain a 
suitable value for the purpose, or a suitable border or standard which 
is set up. 

Mr. Roserts. Would you not think that the optical people would be 
the proper people to consult in building a windshield ? 

Mr. Haruster. It could very well be that optical people could pro- 
vide additional help. 

Mr. Roserts. That is all I have. 

Mr. AckerMAN. May I add a word to that? I cannot name the 
people, but we carried on a very extensive program prior even to the 
adoption of wraparound windshields. We carried it on with the man 
whose name was Schurtz, of Pittsburgh Plate Glass, a research man, 
and we determined very carefully the minimum curvature necessary 
to be used in windshields that could be permitted without causing 
eyestrain. 

It is true that was not an optical man, but he was a man who was 
very conversant with properties of glass, and he does a great deal of 
work with the development of the windshields used in aircraft, so 
that we felt that we worked with very competent people. That work 
was done even before we used the wraparound windshield, so we have 
very definite perimeters on curvature. 

Mr. Roserts. His primary interest would be in supplying the glass; 
would it not? 

Mr. Ackerman. That is correct, but he is also responsible, as I say, 
to supplying the glass in aircraft, in which the optical properties are 
extremely important. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Friedel. 
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Mr. Frrepeu. I would like to ask one question here. Mr. Haeusler, 
you say in your statement that “More recent developments are power 
brakes and center plane brakes.” What are “center plane brakes” ? 

Mr. Hagvuster. ‘The name “center plane” is a Chrysler identification 
named particularly for a type of brake which has reduced braking 
effort, or the effort required to be applied to the brake pedal, by so 
alining or arranging the internal parts of the brake as to reduce fric- 
tion, internal friction, of the brake mechanism to a minimum. 

Mr. Frrepeu. Is that included in the power brake, or is that separate? 

Mr. Haruster. The power brake is a power assist which is separate 
and which can be superimposed on the basic braking system. 

Mr. Friepen. You say power brakes and center plane braking? 

Mr. Haruster. They are different, and cars are furnished both with 
and without power brakes. A car furnished with center plane brakes 
can also have in addition to the power a system which further reduces 
the effort required. 

Mr. CuesrsroucH. Probably, technically, the term “power brake” 
is a misnomer, and it is a power assist device, added to a braking 
system. And we speak of it as power brakes. 

Mr. Scuencrk. On this windshield matter, do you have any facts or 
figures as to the reduction of vision by tinted glass? 

Mr. Haruster. Yes; we do indeed. 

Mr. Screnck. What are they? 

Mr. Haruster. Basically, the reduction in visibility due to tinted 
glass is a 3-percent reduction over a wide range of conditions. That 
3 percent can increase appreciably under certain circumstances. The 
increase has been shown in some cases to be 4 percent, for example, 
and in some cases more. 

Mr. Scnencrk. Why is that? 

Mr. Harvuster. The reduction in visibility is the direct. result of the 
reduction of rays coming in through the glass which. was intended to 
reduce heat rays, and which unfortunately also to a slight degree 
reduce light rays. We would like to be able to reduce ne the heat 
rays and have no reduction whatever in visible lighting. e accept 
a small reduction of visible light along with the benefits of reduction 
of heat radiation through the glass. 

Mr. Scuencx. In your statement you referred to the steering, 
power steering as being a safety factor. Did you have any evidence 
to support that? 

Mr. Haruster. We would like to have the kind of evidence that 
you possibly have in mind in the way of statistical evidence to show 
the lower frequency of accidents in connection with power-steered 
ears, This is going to be an extremely hard thing to get simply because 
of the fact that as we are all aware there are so many causes of acci- 
dents and it is hard to strain out. the effects of some one accident. 

We have had a number of individual demonstrations in setup demon- 
strations and in actual accident situations or near accidents in which 
it appeared almost certain that power steering would very definitely 
contribute to minimizing the likelihood of avoiding accidents com- 
pletely, or to providing such additional protection as might have 
avoided the accident cadier other circumstances. 

Mr. Scuznck. Well, in the use of power steering, I seem to recall 
that your company advertises “Full time power steering,” and what 
do you mean by that? 
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Mr. Harusier. We mean simply that the steering assists, and again 
recall this is an assisting device and the conventional steering is stil] 
there, and the manual assist is proportional to the driver's effort 
throughout the range of steering effort, rather than beginning to help 
him only after a certain minimum effort has been applied. 

Mr. Scuenck. You mean after the driver himself puts so much 
effort on the wheel ? 

Mr. Haruster. Yes; something that has been factitiously called 
“First you pull and then it pulls,” and this is a proportional effort. 

Mr. Scuencx. Is not all power steering that way ? 

Mr. Harvstrer. There is a distinct difference in that respect, in that 
we provide a much more nearly proportional effort right down to 
zero effort on the part of the driver. In other words, we have done 
everything we could to eliminate any evidence of step change. 

Mr. Screncx. Do you feel that there is a danger of oversteering 
the car with power steering ? 

Mr. Haruster. I am sure that there is such a danger to the indi- 
vidual who may try this for his very first time. This is new, this is defi- 
nitely an experience that he needs to become accustomed to, just even 
as he had to learn to drive the car in the first place. This is for- 
tunately something that is very quickly learned, and very quickly ad- 
justed to, and I would certainly expect no problem after that. 

Mr. Scuenck. I notice there you referred to the development of 
more powerful engines. Is there a limit that you are going to establish 
on that? 

Mr. Harvuster. That would be rather difficult to say. I would cer- 
tainly not expect that there would be a limit right where we are, 
definitely not. We have seen clear benefits from the additional power, 
and we are sincerely convinced that these are proper benefits, and we 
do not propose as someone suggested to dull the knives, because with 
a sharp knife you can cut yourself, knowing full well it is perfectly 
true. 

It certainly appears as though we have additional benefits to gain, 
ee handled and properly treated, and additional power could 
an advantage. 

Mr. Scuenck. Do you feel there is not any objection to putting an 
uae? more powerful automobile in the hands of inexperienced 

rivers ¢ 

Mr. Harvster. I am sure that there is danger in putting any auto- 
mobile into the hands of an inexperienced driver. F think we are all 
aware of the accident figures that have been collected by not only the 
National Safety Council, Indiana, State police, Cornell, and the 
others, which all emphasize and agree with each other and or 
size that so many of these accidents producing injuries and fatalities 
are occurring at very low speeds. These are speeds which could be 
attained by very low powered cars. 

Mr. Scuenck. Why are you increasing horsepower ? 

Mr. Hagruster. To gain the benefits that do indeed come from in- 
creased horsepower, increased performance, in the way of incre 
vehicle agility, and increased responsiveness specifically. 

Mr. Scuenck. At lower speeds? 

Mr. Haruster. At speeds; say, for example, if we are talking about 
a given mile-an-hour highway, we could use benefits in the zero to 70 


range. Our limit here is 65. 
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Mr. Scuenck. That is all that I have right now. 

Mr. Roserts. How far behind the industry do you think we are in 
our highway program ¢ 

Mr. Haruster. That certainly is a difficult question to answer, but 
some immediate impressions arise that we have about doubled the 
number of vehicles on the highways, during which time we have 
possibly increased the highway fatalities by 5 or 10 percent. I am 
sure that the increased congestion is having a real effect, and making a 
very real contribution to the number of injuries and fatalities. 

Mr. Rozerts. Now, when you say that one result of your safety pro- 
gram has been the development of more powerful and more depend- 
able engines, which permit the driver to cross busy intersections with- 
out interfering with cross traffic, which permits him to enter a busy 
thoroughfare and blend into traffic without breaking traffic flow or 
causing dangerous jam-ups, and which permits him to pass slow- 
moving vehicles without spending unnecessary time on the wrong side 
of the road, do you assume that its contributions to safety is based 
on ideal conditions, with a dependable driver along with good visi- 
bility, good highways, and good weather ? 

That isa pretty involved question. 

Mr. Haxguster. Let us put it the other way. 

Mr. Rogperrs. When you say that more horsepower contributes to 
safety, are you assuming ideal conditions, with a good driver and 
those other conditions such as good visibility, a good highway, and 
good weather ¢ 

Mr. Haruster. No, I do not think that I am assuming those ideal 
conditions. I cannot help but recognize that under adverse conditions 
accident hazard goes up without regard, as a matter of fact, to a very 
large degree, to horsepower, for example. We certainly have to 
recognize that. We do have to recognize that the car is‘an instrument 
which can be abused, and being abused and being improperly con- 
trolled it can cause great havoc. We recognize that again without 
appreciable regard to horsepower. 

Again it is because of the fact that the preponderance of these 
injuries and deaths are occurring in relatively low speed ranges, in 
the range of, as one organization indicates, more than half of these 
fatalities are occurring below 40 miles an hour. Another says a clear 
majority below 50 ain an hour. These are such speeds as of no 
particular relation to horsepower, anywhere near the area in which 
we are discussing. 

Mr. Roperts. Do you not think a good many of these conclusions 
by pauenn safety organizations are based on pretty flimsy statistics 
really ? 

Mr. Haruster. I would rather put it positively, that the conclusions 
of at least one organization, the Cornell research group, are distinctly 
better than many of the other sources of statistics that we have used. 

Mr. Roserts. But it is not true that with Cornell, they are using a 
selected area, in every case, from which to take their figures? 

Mr. Hagvuster. Yes, it is indeed. 

Mr. Roserts. And that area is an area of their own selection ? 

Mr. Haruster. That area is an area specifically selected to be a 
representative sample, and the results are tested against. the results 
of basic statistics for the State as.a whole in order to determine 
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whether we have reasonable assurance that these are representative 
figures. In other words, proper statistical presen are being 
cer in order to assure a reasonable degree of representativeness in 
the figures being collected. It is, of course, a very important problem, 
It is difficult to secure such representative figures, and that is the 
validity of data. 

Mr. Rozerts. Do you not think that with many of our licensing laws 
which allow immature people to be licensed, that it is rather a danger- 
ous thing to put as much power as is being placed in the hands of these 
younger people as we are doing with our present horsepower program ! 

Mr. Haxvuster. It would be difficult to imagine a relationship be- 
tween the horsepower and the adverse results we are so concerned 
about, unless this had some intermediate measure. If this horsepower 
resulted in more reckless driving, and if the horsepower resulted in 
increasing highway speeds, and if there was some other tangible 
measure as an intermediate step, this would appear more likely. We 
just have not seen that sort of thing, but we are still open to demonstra- 
tions by all means. 

Mr. Roserts. Do you feel that the horsepower program which has 
been referred to as a “horsepower race” came about primarily as a 
result of what the competition was doing, or because of engineerin 
research that may have demonstrated that it would make a safer car? 

Mr. Haguster. It would be difficult for me as an engineer to deter- 
mine to what extent this was a matter of recognition of competition. I 
am sure that it goes deeper than that. This feeling for or this need 
for eens in a car—and I am not talking about high speeds, 
I am talking about usable proper speeds—lI think is a very much appre- 
ciated ery of a car, and very much appreciated feature rather 
than simply being something that someone might have followed 
because someone else thought it was a good idea. 

Mr. Roserts. Let me ask you this: Did the major segments of the 
industry begin to step up horsepower about the same time? 

Mr. Haxzusuer. Yes, I would say essentially, and of course it de- 
pends upon what area you are thinking of. There has been a very 
definite increase in horsepower, for example, in the last 6 to 8 years, 
and that has been pretty much industrywide. 

Mr. Roserts. I believe that is all I have. 

Mr. Scurenck. Mr. Chairman, I think that you have raised a point 
here, and Mr. Haeusler raised some points also about flexibility. You 
say that is desirable for passing. Are not most accidents caused dur- 
ing passing ¢ 

r. Haruster. I am not prepared to say that, but I am sure there 
are a number of accidents and a very important number of accidents, 
and I do not know that it is most. Let us agree that an important 
number of accidents are involved in a 

Mr. Scnenck. I drove an automobile the other day that had a gov- 
ernor set at 50 miles per hour. That is a most frustrating experience. 

Mr. Roserts. Especially when you are in the rear seat. 

Mr. Scuenck. By that same token, if I were driving an automo- 
bile that. was governed at 50 miles an hour, I would not try to pass. 

Mr. Hagusier. Well, I think it gets to be a question as to whether 
we can hope with a change in the mechanism, especially with provision 
of frustrating limitations, whether we can hope to remake people. 
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Mr. Cuesesrovcu. Is that a matter of driver judgment? If you 
were driving a car with a 50-mile-an-hour governor, you would not 
attempt to pass someone going 50, and you probably would not attempt 
to pass someone going 40. Now, perhaps you might consider passing 
someone going 40, but some pat along the line you get to the point 
where you say “Here is a car I can pass.” As you try to pass him your 
governor takes over, and you are in a jam. 

Mr. Scuenck. That is very true, but if I had an automobile with 
350 horsepower, I would have no hesitancy in going right around. 
That is where the accidents occur, I think. 

Mr. Loorsourrow. There is a certain psychological effect in this 
passing business. We have all experienced it, when you are on the 
highway and whatever car you may be driving. You have this eternal 
line of trucks ahead of you, and you maye be impatient to get some 
place, and you are constantly held back by the trucks. If that occurs 
frequently enough, you get into some of these areas where because of 
anger or the reason you are anxious to get some place, you have been 
frustrated for so long you finally take a chance, where under normal 
circumstances you would not have taken that kind of a chance. 

Those kind of situations are a result of a mistake on the part of some- 
body. There is no such thing as an accident im the true sense. An 
accident occurs because somebody makes a mistake, and no one in- 
tends to make a mistake. 

Mr. Cuesesroveu. To amplify what Mr. Loofbourrow says, 2 
mornings ago I was caught in the line of traffic in a car with 280 horse- 
power, and I stayed in that line of traffic because I knew there was no 
place for me togo. All of a sudden right out of no place, some fellow 
descended from away back with a 1950 model car, and I know he did 
not have that kind of horsepower. Due to my graciousness, I backed 
off and let him find a place to land. 

So I do not think horsepower by itself is the thing that induces you 
to do these things. 

Mr. Scuenck. Do you not think the continuous increase in horse- 
power is increasing the idea of fast acceleration ? 

Mr. CuesesroucH. Honestly, I do not. You used a word in there 
which I would like to hang on, and you used “continuously.” You get 
ae to these things, and you do this only to meet driving con- 

itions. 

Mr. Scnenck. I could pursue this quite awhile, but that is all. 

Mr. Corpert. You all saw this accident, I presume you did, that 
occurred on Willow Run Expressway coming out here this morning. 

Mr. Roperts. The overturned car; yes. 

_ Mr. Corzerr. You fellows were about 10 minutes behind us, and I 
just asked to get the report from the State police on that accident 
because you saw that Ford Thunderbird upside down in the ditch 
there, and obviously it lad rolled over and ended with the wheels 
in the air. You saw the Buick standing up on the highway with 
the side dented in, and it obviously had not turned over but it had 
quite a jolt. 

Here is the Michigan State Police report on that accident: 

Accident, U. 8. 12, 9 a. m., car No. 1, 1955 Ford Thunderbird convertible, driver 
male. Car No. 2, 1951 Buick, driver female. Both cars were headed the same 


direction going in toward Detroit, which is east. The lady driving car No. 2 
was proceeding east on U. S. 12 looking for a crossover to turn west on U. S. 12, 
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She had slowed down to approximately 35 miles per hour. She located a cross- 
over and while still on the right-hand lane, and without giving a signal, at- 
tempted to make a left turn, The Ford Thunderbird, which was traveling at 
approximately 65 miles per hour, was ready to pass the Buick as it started to 
make the turn. He could not stop his car. He struck the Buick and his car 
rolled over several times and is completely demolished. The Buick was severe- 
ly damaged but did not roll over. The driver of the Thunderbird was thrown 
free of the car and received only minor cuts and bruises. The lady driving the 
Buick has a possible fracture of her left leg. Neither of the cars were equipped 
with safety belts, and it is the opinion of the officer investigating the accident 
that had the driver of the Thunderbird been using a safety belt, he would have 
been injured much more seriously. 

That is as graphic an example as you can get of covering the points 
that you have been discussing back and forth here about turning in 
and out, which happened on our way out here this ae 

Mr. ScHENcK. The point is, as you say, that if he had been going 
75 miles an hour he would have missed the Buick. 

Mr. Corzert. I was not trying to make that point. He could not 
have stopped his car. Based on this, if he had been going 10 miles 
an hour faster, you would have had the same result. 

Mr, Ackerman. In all of the road driving we do, and we did much 
of it before we had this facility here, that was the type of accident 
we ran into more frequently than any other one—people driving down 
the right-hand side and making a left-hand turn into the driveway or 
into the field. That is at low speed. 

Mr. Cuesrsrover. You can kind of smell those people up ahead 
of you and I give them a berth. 

Mr. Roserts. We have some more material to cover. 

Mr. Frrepev. I would like to say that if she had directional signals 
and had been in the right lane, that accident would probably not have 
occurred. 

Mr. AckrerMAN. We have had accidents under conditions that I 
have said, where these people being accustomed to very slow driving, 
will make a left-hand signal and slidehoadl turn simultaneously. 

Mr. Frrepet. I have been stressing the point of installation of known 
safety devices. 

Mr. Roserrs. If you will pardon me, we have a lot of material to 
cover, and let us stay on this. 

Will you identify yourself for the record, sir? 


STATEMENT OF ALAN G. LOOFBOURROW, EXECUTIVE ENGINEER, 
CHASSIS, ELECTRICAL AND TRUCK ENGINEERING OF CHRYSLER 


CORP. 


Mr. Loorsourrow. I am Alan G. Loofbourrow, executive engineer 
of our chassis, electrical trucks. 

The material I am about to cover, I think, will relate pretty directly 
on the discussion we have just been having At the table. It may per- 
haps supply some of the answers that are still in your minds. 

I want to assure you gentlemen that Chrysler’s has been a long- 
term concern for vehicle safety. Hydraulic four-wheel brakes, for 
instance, were introduced by Chrysler 32 years ago. Automotive his- 
tory since then is studded with a succession of Chrysler firsts that 
are meaningful developments in the field of safe motoring. 

The list includes independent emergency brakes, power brakes, bal- 
anced weight distribution, ride stabilizer bars, safety rim wheels, two- 


a a 
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cylinder front brakes, all-steel bodies, all-metal station wagons, power 
steering, electric windshield wipers, and built-in windshield defrost- 
ing—to name only a few. 

Generally, the things we have done in vehicle design to prevent 
accidents and to minimize potentially dangerous traffic situations fall 
into four categories: Vehicle responsiveness, deceleration or braking 
ability, driver visibility, and car control. In discussing aspects of 
vehicle safety, we are talking about the car as a logical extension of 
the driver’s mind and body. 

The vehicle must respond quickly and positively to the conscious 
and instinctive commands of the driver, and at the same time insure 
maximum driver awareness of his traffic environment. 

Today’s traffic problems are as far removed from yesterday’s as the 
problems of negotiating pedestrian traffic in Times Guten are from a 
stroll through Central Park. The human being adapts with balance, 

uick reactions, and alert performance when e rushes through the 
levels of Grand Central Station to make his commuter train. A piece 
of machinery cannot adapt. It is the automotive engineer’s job, there- 
fore, to keep the vehicle abreast and ahead of changing trafic con- 
ditions. 

Just as the human instinctively jerks his hand from the danger of 
fire, so must his car steer quickly and surely according to his reac- 
tions. The pedestrian was designed to stop and start quickly, and to 
change direction with agility. So must his motocar. And just as the 
human on foot has a finely calibrated sense of balance, his vehicle 
must have what we call car stability. 

This has been our approach to vehicle behavior. I would like to 
briefly review with you each of the characteristics I have mentioned— 


re deceleration ability, visibility, and control. 

n this chart, No. 1, you see the postwar trend in rated horsepower 
for Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, and Chrysler. This trend has de- 
veloped as engineers throughout the industry have lived with and 
learned the performance potential of the modern overhead-valve V-8 
engine. Higher na perk for the sake of higher speed, is not a 


Chrysler objective. I do not think higher speed in itself is the objec- 
tive of anyone in the industry. 

We have always been concerned whether or not increased horse- 
power would stimulate higher road speeds. Methodical study and 
analysis of the available facts shows that increases in horsepower have 
not resulted in appreciable increases in highway cruising speeds. 

Also shown on this chart is United States Bureau of Public Roads 
data on average intercity highway speeds in recent years. This data, 
gathered in 33 States during periods of relstively low traffic density 
when most drivers can travel at their desired speeds, appears to be the 
most comprehensive available. It says that a speed habit has not re- 
sulted from this trend in engine horsepower. . In miles per hour, there 
has been only a slight gain—considerably less than 5 miles per hour— 
during the last 6 years when engine horsepower has risen most rapidly. 

This conclusion is firmly supported by information from numerous 
other independent agencies. It is not surprising that the annual re- 
port of the division of automotive crash injury research, Cornell Uni- 
versity Medical College, recently stated that the average speed of cars 
before involvement in injury-producing accidents is about 48 miles per 
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hour, and the average speed at which these cars impact is about 41 
miles per hour. 

Motorists have been able to reach the upper limit of reasonable speed 
for many years. It does not take much horsepower to reach 70 miles 
per hour. As little as 60 horsepower will suffice in the smaller vehicle, 
while 100 is enough for a large car. For 20 years people have been 
ee own driving patterns, governed by their own com. 
monsense, the speed laws, and their own ideas of what is enjoyable and 
untiring. 

It has been asked, why do we build higher horsepower into our cars? 
And why does the public continue to indicate its desire for it by choos- 
ing the more powerful, and usually more expensive models? We firm- 
ly believe that there are excellent reasons. Power means perform- 
ance—the accelerating and hill-climbing ability of a car. The driver 
who buys performance operates a car that does what is asked of it more 
—) more quietly, and more quickly. And, we feel, with greater 
safety. 

We can express this greater safety in terms of greater passing abil- 
ity—less time and less distance on the wrong side of a two-lane high- 
way. In this chart, No. 2, you see the re improvement in passing 
ability in Plymouth and Chrysler cars. Time ann distance required to 
pass a car traveling 50 miles per hour, starting 100 feet behind and 
getting back into the lane 100 feet ahead of the car being overtaken, 
are tabulated for various years. 

As you can see, it took 13.8 seconds and over 1,200 feet—almost a 
quarter mile—for the 1946 Plymouth to perform this maneuver. A 
1951 Plymouth did it in 12.9 seconds, a 1955 model in 11.2, and a cur- 
rent Plymouth requires 9.6 seconds and slightly over 900 feet. You see, 
then, that today’s Plymouth spends 30 percent less time and a football 
field less distance on the wrong side of the road than did the model of 
10 years ago. 

Similar information is listed for 1946, 1951, 1954, and 1956 Chrysler 
models. During this 10-year span a 25 percent reduction in 50-miles- 
per-hour passing time has been achieved. This afternoon you will see 
this point—power means greater passing ability—demonstrated. 

A more powerful car more successfully avoids various — of po- 
tentially dangerous traffic situations. With increasing traffic density 
we have all experienced frequent difficulty in crossing feavily traveled 
arteries. This is a situation that occasionally tries the driver’s pa- 
tience, and represents one of the many temptations with which the 
path of safety is strewn. 

Power means accelerating ability, and in this instance faster and 
safer highway crossing. In this chart, No. 3, you see the time required 
for the same cars to cross 2- and 4-lane highways. Also tabulated are 
the distances that an oncoming vehicle would travel at 40 miles per 
hour during the — 

A 1946 Plymouth could accelerate from a standing start and cross a 


24-foot, 2-lane road in 3.4. seconds. During that time an oncoming car 
traveling 40 miles per hour moves 200 feet. This acceleration time has 
been steadily reduced until today’s Plymouth can make this crossing in 
2.8 seconds. 

Mr. Roszerrs. Pardon my interruption. Will these charts be made 
available for the record # 
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Mr. Loorsourrow. They will be made available. 
Mr. Roserts. Without objection, they will be included in the record. 
(The charts referred to are as follows :) 


GOOD BRAKE LININGS | 
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DEVELOPMENT OF AN 
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FRICTION TEST STANDARD 
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HEAT RESISTANCE OF BRAKE 
LINING MATERIALS 
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LABORATORY FRICTION DATA 
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rom! ER monace- GREATER PASSING ABILITY 
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POWER meane-SAFER TRAFFIC ENTRY 
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APPROXIMATE PEDAL PRESSURE REQUIRED 
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APPROXIMATE DISTANCE REQUIRED TO STOP 
FROM 30 MPH WITH 100 POUNDS PEDAL PRESSURE 
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SAFE BRAKING AFTER SEVERE USE 


APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF SAFE STOPS IN RAPID 
SUCCESSION: STOPPING IN 293 FEET FROM 70MPH 


? (DODGE 4-DOOR SEDAN ) 
1941 MODEL (ROAD WEIGHT : 3470 tbs.) 


1946 MODEL (ROAD WEIGHT : 3520 Ibs.) 


1951 MODEL (ROAD WEIGHT : 3670 Ibs.) ~ 


1956 Pere CENTER-PLANE BRAKES (ROAD WEIGHT: 3860 Ibs.) 
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DRIVER HORIZONTAL VISIBILITY 
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DRIVER HORIZONTAL VISIBILITY | 


_ 1951 PLYMOUTH 4-DOOR SEDAN 


DRIVER HORIZONTAL VISIBILITY 


1956 PLYMOUTH 4-DOOR SEDAN 
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IMPROVED SEALED BEAM HEADLAMPS 


LOWER BEAM 








PREVIOUS LOWER BEAM 


LOWER SEEING DISTANCE INCREASED AS MUCH . 
AS 80 FEET ON RIGHT SIDE OF THE ROAD 
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Mr. Loorsovrrow. In this reduced time the approaching car moves 
164 feet, 36 feet less than it did 10 years ago. A 40-foot greater margin 
of safety shows up in the Plymouth 4-lane crossing problem as 
17 percent less crossing time required for today’s car compared to its 
1946 counterpart. 

In the case of the Chrysler line of cars, 30 percent and 27 percent 
less time is required to cross the 2- and 4-lane highways from 1946 
to 1956. The oncoming car, at 40 miles per hour, travels 68 and 79 
feet less. 

Another traffic situation where increased performance provides 
greater safety is expressway or main artery entering. The situation 
in this chart, No. 4, based on the same cars we have been discussing, is 
this: A car makes a standing start into traffic flowing at 55 miles per 
hour. In order to insure merging at 55 miles per hour, a safe dis- 
tance ahead of an oncoming car traveling at that speed, the entering 
car must have a certain head start. 

The required head start has been reduced as engine power has 

increased and as drive train developments have been made. As 
0-55-miles-per-hour acceleration times have been reduced, the head 
start—distance “D” on the chart—has come down. As you can see, 
the current model Plymouth requires 256 feet less than the 1946 model. 
The 1956 Chrysler requires 237 feet less than the 10-year-old Chrysler. 
Or, conversely, for equivalent head starts, 256- and 237-foot greater 
margins of safety have been provided. 
_ Summing up the horsepower story, we firmly believe that operat- 
ing speeds have not been significantly affected. But the driver now 
has greater vehicle agility. This means safer highway passing, safer 
highway crossing, and safer traffic entering. It must also be said 
that engine speed in relation to car speed has been lowered as horse- 
power has been increased. This means smoother, quieter running, 
and longer engine life, as well as less driver fatigue. 
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Deceleration ability, as well as acceleration ability, has received con- 
siderable attention in the engineering of Chrysler Corp. automobiles. 
Chrysler pioneered the area of vehicle braking, having introduced 
hydraulic brakes and two-cylinder front brakes, 

Center-plane brake design, created by and ee to Chrysler, is 
standard equipment on 1956 De Soto, Chrysler, and Imperial cars. In 
center-plane brakes all braking forces are carried centrally in the plane 
of the brake-shoe webs. This means reduced shoe “ipping and, there- 
fore, greater effectiveness, better fade resistance, and increased lining 
life. Nineteen hundred and fifty-seven will see this brake principle 
7“ to all Chrysler Corp. passenger cars. 

y good braking we mean safe, stable vehicle stopping in minimum 
distances with minimum driver effort. We also mean the ability to 
withstand rapidly repeated applications, as required when descend- 
ing long, winding grades, without prohibitive increases in pedal effort 
to retard the car. ith power-assisted braking, we also say that good 
brakes mean safe operation at moderate pedal pressures in the event 
of power failure. Chrysler has never sold a power brake that gave 
unsafe operation with a dead engine. 

But let us spell out what good brakes mean in more specific terms. 
The next set of charts defines brake performance in five ways. They 
are for the Dodge line of cars, from 1941 to date. 

This chart, No. 5, is titled “Approximate Pedal Pressure Required 
for Maximum Nonskid Stops.” It shows the force the driver must 
appl to stop his car in 32 feet from 30 miles per hour. This is the 
child darting from between parked cars, brake “slamming” situation 
in which the driver telegraphs his reactions to his car and instinctively 
calls for maximum braking effectiveness. I might orient you a little 
on this by saying the average man can apply about 225 to 250 pounds 
on a brake pedal. 

The picture starts with a 1941 Dodge, with 162 pounds of pedal 
force required to make this emergency stop. The next model, a 1946 
Dodge, was the first Dodge equipped with two-cylinder front brakes. 
You can see the gain in effectiveness. Further developments in 1951 
reduced pedal effort to 110 pounds, a 32 percent improvement in the 
10 years since 1951. 

The fourth model, a 1956 Dodge shows the great stride made with 
center-plane brakes. And the last car is the 1956 Dodge with center- 
plane brakes with power assist. The 30 miles per hour “panic” stop 
is made with only 40 pounds of driver effort, less than one-fourth 
of the effort required 15 years ago. It should be noted that car weight 
has risen steadily in this period. 

The next chart, No. 6, shows the pedal effort required to stop the 
same car from the same speed, 30 miles per hour, but in a distance of 
80 feet. This might be termed a normal traffic stop. While 72 pounds 
to stop the 1941 model is not overly excessive, consider the driver 
fatigue that would have resulted from driving that model to and 
from work through today’s rush-hour city traffic. The decreasing 
driver effort shown on this chart illustrates how Chrysler has kept 
the vehicle abreast of the times just as drivers have had to adapt to 
a changing traffic environment. 

In this chart, No. 7, the 30 miles per hour stopping problem is ex- 
pressed in another way. Here stopping distances are shown—for the 
group of Dodge models we have been discussing—for a given pedal 
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effort, 30 pounds. With this force it took almost the length of a foot- 
ball field to stop the 1941 model. Increasing margins of safety have 
been built into these cars, until today the 1956 model stops in 88 feet 
without power and in 42 feet with power assist, less than one-sixth 
of the distance required in 1941. 

At higher pedal pressures, of course, these cars all stop in shorter 
distances. 

This chart, No. 8, illustrates distances required to stop from 30 miles 
per hour at 100 pounds pedal force. The maximum deceleration rate— 
almost 1 G—is obtained with the 1956 model at 75 pounds pedal 
pressure without power assist, and at 40 pounds with power. 

Reading up the chart, then, the last two cars stop in the minimum 
distance possible with super-cushion tires on dry concrete. The 1951 
model misses this performance ultimately by 5 feet. The 1946 missed 
by 7 feet, and the 15-year-old car missed by 26 feet since it required 
almost twice the stopping distance. The 1941 model stops within the 
requirements of the uniform vehicle code. It also, however, clearly 
lacks the increased stopping safety of current production vehicles. 

We have been talking about brake effectiveness. Good brakes must 
also be stable and reliable after repeated severe applications, such as 
encountered in the descent of winding, mountainous roads or in con- 
gested expressway traffic. High temperature, the result of convert- 
ing kinetic energy into heat, adversely affects the friction character- 
istics of brake linings. It also expands brake drums. This means 
that the brake shoes and therefore the pedal must move farther, and 
more force must be applied for continued output, No. 9. 

For engineering comparison purposes we have a standard test pro- 
cedure consisting of making a rapid succession of stops from a speed 
of 70 miles per cea until either the brake pedal goes to the floor or 
the pedal pressure becomes excessive. I should explain that once this 
condition has been reached, a short cooling period will restore the 
brakes and the cycle can be repeated. On this chart you will see 
the number of such stops tabulated for various models. 

Two such stops could not be made by the 1941 model. The two- 
cylinder front brakes on the 1946 model provided a considerable 
margin of safety, and steady improvement has been made since then, 
even though car weight has steadily increased. 

Driver visibility is an all-important factor in traffic safety. Chysler 
has held this principle high for many years, and has done a great 
deal to maximize the driver’s field of vision. The styling trend 
toward lighter superstructure is in the right direction, since the driver 
sees more of the road and his traffic environment. As interference with 
his natural visual field is minimized, he feels more at home with his 
machine—more as if it were a logical extension of his own being. 

Visibility improvements did not come all at once, No. 10. They 
came about as we developed more solutions to body structural prob- 
lems, and as the glass companies learned how to Sabelant larger and 
larger pieces of safety glass. This chart is shown to orient you to 
the three charts that follow. Shown here is the driver and his eye 
level. Imagine that we saw off the top of the car at the eye level 
line and then look down from above, No. 11. 

Looking down, now, on a 1946 Plymouth four-door sedan, we see 
the driver’s horizontal field of vision. Total angular visibility in this 
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model was 264°. Obstruction by pillars and body structure was 96°, 
No. 12. 

In this chart we are looking down at a 1951 Plymouth sedan. In 
this model, total angular visibility was increased to 283°, and total 
angular obstruction was reduced to 77°, No. 13. 

And now a 1956 Plymouth. With full-wrap windshields and slim 
pillars, angular visibility now is 304°. In 10 years, 40° of angular 
vision have been added to increase driver alertness to his operating 
environment. 

This is a continuing trend. In our 1957 models the total visual 
area is increased by as much as 38 percent. Providing more area 
to look through is part of driver visibility. Keeping it clean inside 
and out is another. For the 1957 models where more visual area is 
provided than ever before, windshield wiper power has been doubled 
and the finest defrosting system yet developed is provided. 

Chrysler firsts include electric windshield wipers and built-in wind- 
shield defrosting. We feel that electric wiping is the one safe system 
and have provided rheostat control to insure optimum wiping speed 
for any given condition. 

Night vision is a two-chapter story—minimizing visual distraction 
without loss of instrument illumination, and lighting the highway 
without excessive headlamp glare. To minimize distraction, we pro- 
vide instrument panel eyebrows to reduce windshield reflection, pro- 
vide rheostat control of panel light intensity, and devote long hours 
of development time to balancing instrument lighting distribution. 

A real safety feature in headlighting is the integral circuit breaker 
provided in all Chrysler Corp. cars. With this device the driver is 
assured that in the event of a short circuit the headlamps will go out 
only intermittently. Instead of the headlamps going out perma- 
nently, they are converted to flashing lamps: which will permit a safe 
stop. 

In the main, Chrysler’s headlamp history is really the industry 
story of continuing development from the old separate lens and re- 
flector units to the four-lamp design that will be introduced on a 
number of models next year. The problem of lamp “breathing”— 
which means inducing moisture and therefore performance decay with 
age—was licked when all-glass sealed-beam units were introduced. 

An improved sealed-beam headlamp was introduced on many of our 
cars in July 1955. These lamps. used across the board on Chrysler 
cars by October, provide outstanding improvements that make night 
driving easier and safer, No. 14. 

Three major improvements were made in the design of these new 
lamps. As you can see on this chart, we now have better distribution 
of light on the highway. The lower beam gives as much as 80 feet 
more seeing distance along the right side and shoulder of the road. 

Incorporation of a low beam filament hood sharply reduces stray 
light radiating upward. This change greatly improves night seeing 
ability in fog, rain, and snow and lessens glare. Many objects such 
as a roadside pedestrian that were previously lost in fog glare now are 
visible. 

And third, more light is provided throughout both beam patterns. 
Lens modifications and an additional five watts provide more light 
ahead of the vehicle but stay within existing statutory limitations on 
beam candlepower. 
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Some of our 1957 models will be fitted with four headlamps. So 
will some of our competitors’ models. Once again this is an industry 
story with development coordinated and guided by the Automotive 
Manufacturers Association Vehicle Lighting Committee. These 
lamps are more efficient than anything to date in that a set of filaments 
is in focus in low-beam operation as well as in high-beam operation. 

Car control is a highly important subject to Chrysler engineering. 
It encompases the dynamics of handling, directional stability, steer- 
ing characteristics, and cornering behavior. It is concerned with the 
full implications of the question “How quickly and positively does 
the car react to changes in dynamic road forces and to changes in driver 
command?” Car control is an extremely complex subject, and be- 
cause driver fatigue and operating safety are intimately associated 
with control characteristics, hundreds of Chrysler engineers and tech- 
nicians are employed in this area. 

But without time to dwell on the technical aspects of car control, 
I want to touch just briefly on two phases—steering and car stability. 

This corporation devotes ever increasing efforts toward providing 
the finest steering systems that can be developed. At considerable 
design and development expense, we fitted the 1953 Dodge V-8 model 
with what we call symmetrical idler arm steering. In 1955 this type 
of linkage became standard equipment on all our V-8 models, and next 
year it will be used across the board. 

Idler arm steering provides the ideal matching of front suspension 
and steering geometries. To the driver this means a reduction of 
fatiguing wheel fight, even without power steering. It also means 
reduced tendency for the car to steel itself off course as it pitches in 
severe braking. 

Any discussion of passenger-car control should include mention of 
power steering. We introduced the first units almost 6 years ago. 
We use the term “full time” in talking about our power steering. By 
full-time, we mean that the system is always working for the driver. 
Tendencies toward overcontrol in gusty side winds and over undu- 
lating roads are reduced, since driver feel is in constant proportion to 
total steering forces. 

Full-time power steering means less driver effort than manual 
steering, both in parking and in normal driving. This means reduced 
driver fatigue. Wheel fight is virtually eliminated—also for reduced 
fatigue. Greater maneuverability goes with Chrysler power steering, 
since it takes less time and effort to make fewer hand turns. And 
the danger of loss of steering control from a blown tire is vastly re- 
duced, since the strength of several men is at work to hold the car on 
course. 

Car stability is one of the most complex subjects in any automotive 
engineering discussion. And yet it is in this area where we are most 
concerned with the interrelationship of the driver and the car. It is 
here where car response to driver command is of utmost importance, 
No. 15. 

Our discussions of stability involve such terms as “roll couple dis- 
tribution,” “suspension frequencies,” “tire-slip angle,” “cornering 
power,” “camber thrust,” el torque,” “attitude angle,” 
“weight distribution,” “roll stiffness,” “height of center of gravity,” 
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“roll axis inclination,” “deflection steer,” and “matched front and rear 
suspension steering.” This is the language of the suspension engineer, 
and his successful attention to these factors determines the degree of 
stability inherent in the design of each car we build. 

Our aim here is to develop ever-improved suspension systems. Car 
stability, as well as comfortable ride, is designed into these suspen- 
sions. This means responsive handling, accuracy of steering control, 
tracking sense—the ability to run true on secondary roads without 
constant correction for wander, sure and positive cornering, and above 
all else, reduced driver fatigue. 

In a few months the public will see the next step forward, and we 
can say with complete confidence that our next year’s cars are the 
finest Landtion, riding, and most stable automobiles we have ever 
produced. 

In the general area of car control, Chrysler has also been concerned 
with aerodynamic stability. I am sure that you, as drivers, have al! 
experienced the distracting and occasionally dangerous behavior of 
an aerodynamically unstable car cruising at moderately high speed 
in gusty side winds. The car darts and wanders as the driver over- 
compensates for the manner in which it reacts to changing winds. 

In an unstable vehicle, the forces between the tires and the road that 
react side winds are improperly distributed and the wind steers the 
car unfavorably. In a heavy t, the car may dart dangerously 
off course and into oncoming traffic if the driver is not extremely alert. 


Studies we have been making in cooperation with the University of 
Detroit in their wind-tunnel facility prove that the fins of our 1956 
cars provide a great improvement in aerodynamic directional stability. 


Our experience in driving these cars confirms that, in addition to the 
styling worth of fins, they insure safer operation. As you will see, all 
of our 1957 cars have been designed with this knowledge. 

Design to prevent accidents, to minimize driver fatigue, and to 
insure durability of components shows up in many other areas. In 
late 1955, for instance, we placed pushbutton automatic-transmission 
controls to the left of the driver for maximum convenience and 
safety. This feature will be continued. 

No. 16—on the subject of wheels—Chrysler Corp. introduced safety- 
rim design almost 16 years ago. By a simple and scarcely noticeable 
change in rim contour, Chrysler provided a high degree of protection 
from one of the most serious hazards of highway driving. 

Loss of control is the principal danger from a blowout. When a 
tube or tubeless tire on a conventional rim is punctured or blown, the 
tire bead tends to slip into the drop center of the rim. The tire comes 
loose on the wheel. The resultant whipping can throw the other 
bead off the wheel. 

With safety rims, the slight hump on each bead seat retains the beads 
regardless of air pressure in the tire. Since the tire remains in this 

ition, drag is lessened. Control is retained to a much greater 
egree and the car can be brought to a safe stop. 

Chrysler Corp. cars have since 1939 had right- and left-hand wheel 
fastening bolts or nuts. This provides greater safety, since wheel 
rotation has a self-tightening effect. 

Our cars have always had an independent emergency and parking 
brake. This brake is located behind the transmission, completely 
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divorced from the service brakes. Providing safe parking, this ar- 
rangement also insures that in the event of service-brake failure the 
car can quickly be stopped. 

On automatic-transmission models we have, since late 1954, pro- 
vided 8-inch-wide brake pedals. In tense traffic situations the driver 
can always keep his left foot on the brake pedal, saving the time it 
takes to move his right foot from the accelerator to the brake. 

On power-brake installations we have further improved ease of 
brake en by lowering the brake pedal. Increased safety is 
poe , since less time and effort are required to raise either foot to 
the pedal. 

The story of Chrysler’s design, test, and development program to 
prevent accidents and mimize danger does not end anywhere in par- 
ticular gentlemen, because it is a never-ending program. It was 
born with the corporation and remains an integrated part of our 
product-engineering activity. This proving ground is testimony to 
that fact. We log millions of miles of test driving here and on the 
highways of every Seate in the country every year for just one rea- 
son—driver and passenger safety and durability of the product. 

I spoke earlier of the automotive engineer’s job in keeping the 
vehicle abreast and ahead of changing traffic conditions. I spoke, too 
of the vehicle being conceived as a logical extension of the driver’s 
mind and bodyl, engineered to insure driver behavior and to react 
quickly and positively to his commands. This concept is not simply 
a matter of installing conveniences. 

It is rather, an engineering approach that demands finely balanced 
design. It is a principle that Chrysler coe has applied over the 
years. We fully realize that we will never be able to engineer into 
motor cars driver judgment and driver responsibility, but the prin- 
ciple we follow, which: dose minimize potentially dangerous traffic 
situations and does prevent accidents, will continue to be applied as 
far into the future as we can see. 

Mr. Roserrs. I would like to thank you for what I think is a very 
fine statement. I think it has been very full and complete, and it has 
been very well presented. I want to thank you for what I think is a 
real contribution to the problem with which the safety subcommittee 
is confronted. 

Are there any questions, Mr. Rogers ? 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Loofbourrow, how many 280-horsepower units 
can be translated directly to motor responsiveness ? 

Mr. Loorsourrow. Actually, horsepower is a misleading name. The 
thing that gives us the responsiveness we are talking about is actuall 
the torque of the engine. The torque we are interested in is a muc 
lower speed than the point at which we obtain maximum horsepower. 

Mr. prs. But all of the industry in the use of the term “horse- 
power” are using the same horse; are they not? 

Mr. Loorsourrow. They are all using the same horse. 

Mr. Rogers. The unit is what I am speaking of. 

Mr. Loorsourrow. They all use horsepower because people think 
they know what horsepower is because it has a horse in it. 

Mr. Rogers. How many of those can be translated directly into 
motor responsiveness ? 

Mr. Loorsourrow. I am not sure that I understand your point. 
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Mr. Rogers. As I understand it, the entire 280 horsepower would 
not be available to respond to your pressure on the accelerator ? 

Mr. Loorsovrrow. That is right. It is dependent upon the car 
sveed. Actually, the full output of the engine occurs at the maximum 
speed of the car, and the horsepower at lower speeds drop proportion- 
ately. At a road speed of 55 miles an hour with a 280- orsepower 
engine, you might have available maybe 150 horsepower. So if you 
open the throttle at that speed, there are 150 of those 280 horses going 
to work for you at that point. 

Mr. Rocers. Now, what is the difference between that responsive- 
ness and the horsepower that was available when you only had 100 
horsepower ? 

Mr. Loorsourrow. If you had 100 horsepower at top speed, again 
at the 50-mile-an-hour coue there would probably be some place 
around 40 horsepower available for you. 

Mr. Rocers. at I am thinking about is that a lot of these horses 
that you have there are used for other matters, insofar as the car is 
concerned. 

Mr. Loorsourrow. Well, the maximum power that is talked about, 
the so-called rated horsepower, occurs at one engine speed only. At 
engine speed below that engine speed, those additional horsepower 
have not yet been born and they do not exist. 

Mr. Rogers. But you have to have that additional horsepower in 
there in order to provide your power brakes and your power 
steering—— 

Mr. Livatenteatedts No. 

Mr. Rogers. And that sort of thing. 

Mr. Loorsourrow. The horsepower of the engine is used for other 
things. That is, driving the fant, the water pump, the generator, and 
the power-steering pump, and air-conditioning compressor; and all 
of those things use up a certain number of horses generated by the 
engine. But the peak horsepower is really a byproduct of what we 
are attempting to get in the midspeed range. When you get the per- 
formance and characteristics that you need in the midspeed range, the 
high horsepower comes out at the top end as a result and not as an 
objective. 

Mr. Rogers. But the point I am making is simply this: In compari- 
son to the old 100-horsepower motor, there has not, been an addition, 
insofar as responsiveness of the motor is concerned, of 80 horsepower 
by — simply 80 horsepower insofar as your automobile is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Loorsourrow. That is right. We are using some of the addi- 
tional horsepower for other purposes now, more than we did at that 
time; that is, the driving of power-steering pumps, and so on. 

Mr. Rogers. Is most of that horsepower, Mr. Loofbourrow, devoted 
to responsiveness and performance 

Mr. Loorsourrow. I would say a majority of it is. 

Mr. Rocers. And that has been the idea of the industry, to promote 
that; is that not correct? 

Mr. Loorsourrow. That is right. 

Mr. Rogers. Now, is the reason for that because the public. is willing 
to pay more for an automobile and willing to buy automobiles at:more 
frequent times, we will say, than if you had devoted most of your 
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efforts to the inside trimming of the car or nickel plating on the 
outside ¢ 

Mr. Loorsourrow. I do not feel that I am in a position to answer 
for the public. I suspect what has happened is that they have dis- 
covered the same things we discovered when we had engines that 
would do these things. When you get in a car that is so powered and 
drive it, you find things that you like and that you want in your auto- 
mobile in the way of agility and performance. 

Mr. Roeers. And, therefore, the public will buy that product where 
they would not buy a lower horsepowered product even though it was 
dressed up with lace and gingerbread work. 

Mr. Loorsovurrow. To a certain extent, of course, the public is buy- 
ing through a wide range of horsepower today. If they go from the 
lowest powered car on the market to the highest one, it represents a 
pretty substantial range of horsepower, and they are buying all of 
them. 

Mr. Rogers. But that is determined really, through, is it not, Mr. 
Loofburrow, by the ability of the individual to pay the price for the 
vehicle ? 

Mr. Loorsurrow. To a certain extent. 

Mr. Rogers. Then if we follow that out to its logical conclusion, 
insofar as motor vehicles or passenger motor vehicles are concerned, 
the entire tax structure ought to be set on the same basis; should it 
not? 

Mr. Loorsourrow. To a certain extent. 

Mr. Rogers. You mean you do not feel competent to, or you do not 
want to? 

Mr. Loorzourrow. I would like to, but I am afraid you would get an 
incompetent answer. 

Mr. Rocers. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Schenck, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Scuenck. Would you say that the buyer, Mr. Loofbourrow, is 
the one who demands this increased horsepower, or is the company 
selling it to him ? 

Mr. Loorsourrow. I do not think that the buyer is exactly in a posi- 
tion to demand anything. 

Mr. Scuencx. I do not mean the company; I mean the industry. 

Mr. Loorsourrow. I do not think the buyer is in a position to de- 
mand anything. The buyer demands exist when something has been 
offered to them. They have a chance to try it and use it and see if 
they like it. That is regardless of whether it is a new pair of shoes or 
a new style in clothes, or an automobile or whatever it is. If they 
find it pleasing to them, for whatever reason, then the demand may 
be created. If they do not find it pleasing, that product does not sell. 
The customers are not in a position to make their wants known. 
There have been a number of market surveys made as to what they 
would like to have in automobiles. They are very contradictory, and 
an individual will contradict himself 2 or 3 times as to what he thinks 
he wants in replying to a questionnaire. 

_Mr. Scnenck. You do not think that the industry is building the 
high-powered speed because the public itself has requested those 
higher-powered automobiles? 
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Mr. Loorzourrow. Well, they have indicated a willingness-to have 
them by making a high percentage of the ones they buy being the 
higher-powered models. 

Mr. Schmprion: After they are produced ? 

Mr. Loorsourrow. Yes; after they are produced. 

Mr. Scuenck. Well, now, Mr. Rogers already asked this question, 
but I wondered what would happen if license fees were determined 
by horsepower and weight. In wonder what would happen to the in- 
dustry. Do you think they would continue to build higher horse- 
power cars all of the time, requiring higher license fees ? 

Mr. Loorsourrow. Well, feeling as we do, that increased power is 
a decided safety factor, and we are convinced of that taxing on a 
horsepower basis would undoubtedly tend to force industry to devise 
some way of trying to get the equivalent performance by some other 
means. That is, to keep the tax rate down on the vehicle so the cus- 
tomer could afford to buy it. 

Mr. Scuenck. Well, now, as I remember this situation, an SAE 
rating based on a mathematical computation is quite different than 
the advertised ratings that you advertise; is that true? 

Mr. Loorsourrow. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuenck. So that you might advertise a 200-horsepower car 
which would in reality have an SAE rating of 30? 

Mr. Loorzourrow. That is possible. 

Mr. Scuencxk. If taxes were set on license fees, it would be set on 
the SAE rating, because that would be the more favorable rating. 

Mr. Loorsourrow. That would be the more favorable one. 

Mr. Scuenck. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roerrs. Would you yield to me for a moment? In this adver- 
tising campaign, bringing out what Mr. Schenck is talking about, 
regarding the horsepower increase, if it should be decided to move 
into the tax field on the basis of horsepower, what you would have 
done would have been to have painted yourself into a corner; would 
you not ? 

Mr. Loorsourrow. To a certain extent; yes. 

Mr. Rogers. By continuing to advertise the horsepower ? 

Mr. Loorsourrow. That is right, and, by the same token, that sort 
of a move might also create a condition where the future safety or 
improved safety of vehicles might be restricted to the same extent. 

Mr. Scuenck. Except that they would all be relative, the cars. 

Mr. CuesesroucH. They would tend to be more relative. 

Mr. Loorsourrow. On an SAE basis. 

Mr. Roserrs. I want to go back to 1 part of your statement just 
for 1 or 2 questions. With reference to increased visibility, on page 9 
of your statement you make this statement : 


Driver visibility is an all-important factor in traffic safety. 
Now, certainly I would agree with that conclusion. But then in 
the next paragraph, you say: 


Visibility improvements did not come all at once, They came about as we 
developed more solutions to body structural problems and as the glass companies 
learned how to fabricate larger and larger pieces of safety glass. 

I heard some discussion this morning about the criticism that has 
been made with reference to wraparound windshields. Do you think 
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that perhaps we might come up with better visibility if we consulted 
the opticians and the ophthalmologists with reference to this problem ¢ 

Mr. Loorsourrow. I am not sufficiently well acquainted with the 
development work that we have done in the glass area optically. I 
know that we have people in our organization who have become very 
familiar with the optical characteristics of glass. As is ee the 
case, When you have a situation of this sort, where you have a condition 
of optics, and that is an established profession elsewhere in the country, 
in general when you get those two a to start with, it takes you 
about a year or two to even get them both ee the same language. 
Asa result we have our own expert technicians and our expert engineers 
that have become very well versed in the technical field of optics. 

Now, whether further benefit would result by bringing in optical 
people from outside I do not know. Probably it would, because they 
have been in the art a lot longer than we have. 

Mr. Roserts. I think that that answers my question. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY E. CHESEBROUGH, EXECUTIVE ENGINEER, 
PRODUCT PLANNING OF CHRYSLER CORP. 


Mr. CuesesrouecH. As Mr. Loofbourrow has shown in his comments, 
and as you already know from other sources and experiences, the auto- 
mobile industry has historically and traditionally labored to develo 
more and more features and qualities in its products which would ai 
in preventing accidents. The other side of the safety coin, reducing 
injuries to the occupants of a vehicle after an accident has occurred, is 
an area of more recent interest and one which our industry believes 
will see increasing development in the future. This is not to say that 
this isa new area of interest. 

Earlier speakers recalled that recessed instruments and control knobs 
and padded front seat backs were featured in our 1937 Chrysler Corp. 
cars. In our 1949 Chryslers were introduced the safety padded instru- 
ment panel. Control knobs placed beneath a protruding safety pad 
were among the injury-reducing features of our 1955 models. 

While I think we can generally accept the premise that it is more 

profitable in the long run to try to keep accidents from happening in 
the first place, still we have to accept the fact that accidents will hap- 
pen, no matter how earnestly we seek to prevent them. Thus there is 
valid reason for our determined effort to develop better and better 
injury prevention designs for the interiors of all our vehicles. 
_ At the same time important problems face us in this search for better 
interior designs which will reduce injury to passengers. Some of these 
problems have to do with the technology of accomplishing them. Such 
problems will be solved in due course. Other considerations include 
the cost of doing some of the things we would like to do. And there is 
the big job of making the public aware of the importance of safety 
erie and educating them to use such safety features provided in 
their cars. 

Let us take these things up one by one. The technology of solving 
a problem may lie in the simple lack of a material or a technique to 
accomplish the end we seek. Thus we would like a material with all 
the properties of glass for windshields, but with the added quality of 
tremendous energy-absorbing ability without breaking or shattering. 


83776—57——-87 
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There is no such material available now. Someday I am sure we wil] 
have it. 

Similarly, an energy absorbing padding material having all the 
eapacity we seek does not exist either. Still, we have come a lon 
way since the foam rubber safety pads we used in those 1949 models, 
There will be available in all 1957 Chrysler Corp. cars aplastic foam 
with many times the energy absorbing charactertists of foam rubber, 

Cost is still another problem as 1 mentioned earlier. We find the 
public underestimates the value of safety features when they cost 
money—sometimes even when they do not. We must try, therefore, 
to design and develop safety features that are inexpensive as possible, 
consistent with quality and performance expected, so as to make them 
available to the widest possible number of our customers. A striking 
example of this is our safety door latch. ' 

It took some doing on our part, and not a little time, to develop a 
latch having the superior performance characteristics we sought, while 
still being a latch we could put on all cars as standard equipment. 
Indifference is an important obstacle, too. Returning to the safety 
latches, we realized that in addition to being relatively inexpensive 
they would have to be automatic—that is, they would have to perform 
their functions in safeguarding the passengers from doors being forced 
open in a collision without any inconvenient action or effort required 
of these passengers. 

The whole thing would have to be effortless, automatic, completely 
effective and inexpensive. You cannot develop all of those qualities 
in an idea or device overnight, so we had to work a long time on this 
one. 

Of course, you know how much education is still needed to persuade 
people of the effectiveness of seat belts. But because we. believe in 
their contribution to injury reduction, we led in their reeintroduction 
more than a year ago and we shall certainly work to improve them 
and to extend their acceptance in the future. 

We are not discouraged by these considerations. We believe in 
designing to improve safety both from the standpoint of accident pre- 
vention and injury reduction. We intend to continue our work in 
these fields and to incorporate in the design of our cars those features 
that prove their worth and their practicability. 

Later on we are going to give you gentlemen of Congress a confiden- 
tial preview of a 1957 model Plymouth car. Here you will see that 
we shall make available to our customers proved injury-reducing fea- 
tures which are practical for incorporation in a production car now. 
There will be padded instrument panels, padded sun visors, a safety 
design for the rear view mirror, rear seat cushions firmly secured to 
the body, and a safety steering wheel, plus, of course, the safety door 
latches and the seat belts already offered. 

Some of these items are standard equipment—others are optional 
to the buyer. All bring genuine benefits to any of our owners who 
may have the misfortune to have an accident in these cars. While we 
are happy about this progress, we are not content. Our research and 
development to improve these features and to produce new items fur- 
ther contributing to injury reduction continues apace. 

Realizing with appreciation the openmindedness with which you 
gentlemen have come to visit us, and your expressed interest in hear- 
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ing whatever we had to say concerning the overall matter of highway 
and vehicle safety, I would like to use a few minutes of this time 
to discuss some of our problems in this field. 

The design of our safety door latch provides some interesting back- 
ground. In a this problem we proceeded to duplicate 
various kinds of accidents, so as to see where the greatest problem 
of doors forced open in an accident actually lay. We began with the 
simplest sort of accident—a collision head-on into a fixed object. 

Initially our tests were run at 15 miles an hour, but none of these 
tests resulted in a single door being opened. We raised speeds to 20 
miles an hour, again without opening any doors. When the speed was 
raised to 80 miles an hour, and still no doors were forced open, it 
appeared useless to continue. But we made a final attempt to create 
a worsened situation. 

We installed a structural steel beam projecting from the face of the 
barrier into which we had been crashing our test cars. Our idea was 
to have the car smash into the steel beam at a point more than a foot 
off the car’s center—thus producing a wracking or twisting of the body 
which might force the doors open. But this was also unsuccessful. 

Now let us look at some motion pictures that will show you how 
we simulated the three major types of accidents likely to cause car 
doors to spring open. The first of these gives you several views of 
the forward impact into the projecting steel beam attached to the 
barrier. The test which you will see was run at 30 miles an hour. 
You will see the beam penetrate the car. And you will also see that 
all doors stayed shut. 

At this time I will show this movie and the title is “Door safety 
lock test.” 

(Showing of movie.) 

Mr. CuEsesproueH. From these tests we realized that forward impact 
was not the problem, so we turned to another kind of test, the rollover. 
In this test we tow a car 45 miles an hour over a high ramp which 
catches on the left wheels. As the car reaches the ramp, the tow 
car crew disconnects the coupling between their car and the towed 
car. 

These tests were very successful in opening car doors. In almost 
every rollover one or more of the car’s doors opened. This was because 
the twisting of the body in these conditions was great enough to force 
the latch striker and rotor further apart than the approximately 
one-third inch they normally overlap. 

Although these test showed us what was causing the opening of 
doors, they did not tell us how much strength the safety latch would 
have to have to prevent door-to-post separation under these extreme 
conditions. But it seemed clear that the latch we chose should allow 
great movement of the door post away from the door while still holding 
the door closed. 

Meanwhile, our laboratories were investigating a number of safety 
latch designs. We found important differences among them as to 
their respective strength as well as to the amount of displacement they 
would allow before failing. The latch we finally chose to put into all 
our 1956 cars excels on both counts bearing on this problem. The 
latch not only has the highest tensile strength among those tested, 
but it is able to permit twice as much separation as the next best 
latch—while still keeping the doors shut. 
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So that is the latch we used in the subsequent rollover tests. But 
although every theoretical and laboratory test pointed to success, our 
first rollover tests were disappointing because sometimes the door 
opened. We traced this to the fact that the impact of the car’s side 
on the ground, as the car rolled over, was sufficient to force the outside 
door handle to unlatch the doors. So we reran the tests, now with the 
doors locked on the inside. This was the answer. 

Since that time and up to the present, we have not been able to open 
a single car door in any instance in which the doors were equipped 
with Chrysler Corp. safety latches and were locked from the inside, 

Let us return to the films. Here we shall see three sequences. First, 
we shall see a rollover of a car equipped with the previous latches, 
Second we will see a car with the new latches, but with the doors left 
unlocked from the inside. The third sequence shows the results when 
a oe has our new safety latch and also has the doors locked from the 
inside. 

(Showing of movie.) 

Mr. CuesesroucH. Enheartened, we then turned to developing what 
we believed is the worst type of collision of two cars—the kind where 
one car hits another broadside and gives the body opposite the point 
of collision a tremendous stretching—and thus gives the latches their 
severest test. 

Here is how this test came out. 

(Showing of movie. 

Mr. CuesesroucnH. This will show you, I believe, not only the effec- 
tiveness of our safety-latch program, but also the fact that then things 
are not necessarily come by overnight. 

But I am not going to liber these matters, particularly since I am 
sure that you have been exposed elsewhere to such considerations of 
the design, testing, and development of safety features for automo- 
biles. ‘And without going into further detail, you may be sure that 
equally thorough and searching testing preceded our introduction of 
seat belts, for example. 

But there is an area I would like to explore with you because of its 
creat interest and meaning when injury prevention interior safety 

esign for automobiles comes into question. This area is the instru- 
ment panel and the dashboard behind it. 

The instrument panel of a modern automobile represents one of the 
greatest design problems of the entire vehicle. It is also one of the 
areas people find most interesting when they talk about safety. So 
any area of great interest which is also an area of great complication 
and design difficulty resolves itself into just one thing—trouble. 

The reason the instrument panel and dashboard area represents 
such a problem is simple. It is because the driver of a car today 
expects and demands that practically every control, accessory and 
amenity in the car be controllable, usable, or reachable from his 
driving seat. 

This means that within the very restricted confines of the instrument 
panel and the dashboard behind it must be included all these things: 

1. All instruments. 2. All engine, lighting, heating, ventilating, 
air-conditioning, and other controls. 3. The radio, the radio speaker. 
4. Ashtrays. 5. A glove box which always must be roomier than it 1s. 
6. A goodly part of the heating system and its controls. 7, The whole 
windshield wiper linkage and motor. 8. The air-intake system for the 
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heater and air conditioner. 9. The brake and perhaps also clutch- 
pedal Dey 10. The emergency-brake cable and handle. 11. A 
jot of little lights to illuminate all the dials and controls. 12. Yards 
and yards of wiring, assorted cables and tubing. 

Now, I have here an instrument panel and dashboard for the 1957 
Chrysler. We have it arranged and mounted so that we can look into 
and behind it, and see just why it is not always easy to recess this, 
depress that, move another thing, or add something else. Actually, 
any change in this complex is bound to be difficult and always, carries 
with it a host of other changes. 

Let me show you what I mean. Here is the instrument panel and 
as | mentioned to you there are 12 categories of items that have to be 
in here and if we did the job correctly, they should be between here 
and probably halfway over here. On this panel the glove box hap- 
pens to be over here. We know we are going to get a lot of letters 
from people, they want it over here. They want to be able to drive 
along and without reaching or without leaning over, open it and put 
things in it. 

Well, the radio is in here. If the glove box were here, the radio 
would have to be someplace else. The radio cannot go someplace else 
because a lot of other things are there first. The radio sphere is here, 
and the head is here and admittedly you have to turn on the radio 
while you are driving and you want to make it as convenient as 

ossible. 

; We have miniaturized radios and their components, and we know 
because we have been told by our suppliers, that if we could make 
radios bigger we could make them more economically. We have 
miniaturized them and we keep the pressure on to miniaturize them 
still further. We have lined the radio and lined the panel, the wind- 
shield-wiper motor and linkage. When I first lined this up, it looked 
as though there was room in here. There are things that have to be 
moved in here. They have to have clearance to move. They have to 
move in a certain relationship to each other. 

The windshield-wiper ihidleiene is an example of that. The driving 
motor and gear reduction are here, and one of the pivots is in front 
of the driver and the other pivot is in front of the passenger. The 
linkage that goes to them must be rigid and it must move in a certain 
relationship to the other piece of linkage. The movement has to allow 
for sufficient room. 

Here is the heater duct, and it has to be in this area in order to 
admit heat where you want it, around your feet and the lower part of 
the car. You also have to be capable of admitting fresh air into the 
car in hot weather. Here is a control that does that. It moves, and 
it takes up room when it moves. Another item that has to be con- 
sidered, is that you must be capable of removing some of these items 
for service. It takes oe sl, pe to remove them without having 
totake everything all apart. 

Mr. Loofbourrow mentioned the brake and the wide pedal pad. 
Here is the wide pedal pad, so that those people who are still accus- 
tomed to do braking with their right foot can reach it conveniently, 
and those people who have learned to brake with their left foot also 
have it in a convenient location. The pedal pad has to be fastened to a 
pedal, and it has to be fastened to linkage which moves. Reference 
was made to the powerbrake assist. Here is the cylinder which does 
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the assisting work. The handbrake has to be convenient, and it has to 
move and when it does it takes room. It has to have a proper linkage 
ratio so that the effort will be within reason. 

The switch controls, in which Mr. Loofbourrow made reference to 
the difficulty of always being lighted properly and yet so arranged 
that the light does not get on the windshield and cause reflections, 
means primarily that a straight line from the bottom of the dial to 
the visible part of the windshield must have a solid hood in between 
it. Otherwise, light reflection from here will go up and shine on the 
windshield. That partly accounts for the hood you see over there, 

This panel is equipped with the padding material I mentioned to 
you. Mr. Loofbourrow made reference to the defrosting system. We 
provide outlets where we can control the amount of air and the direc- 
tion and the location of application of that air. That is for de- 
frosting. 

Mr. ScHenck. Where is the ashtray ? 

Mr. CuesrerovucH. That is a good question. It is not where it 
should be. It is generally recognized that instruments belong in front 
of the driver. That gets first priority. Then we should put in here the 
radio head, ashtray, heater controls, and glove box. They have to go 
in an area this size by this size. As you can see, they are too big to do 
that, and so then you decide which priority you are going to give 
which item. 

The steering column has to go through here. The driver is sitting 
down, and he has to have this pedal in the proper relationship and he 
has to have the wheel in a proper relationship. This thing has to be 
in a proper relationship to his eyes, and all established with some 
basic proportions that have to be adhered to. 

We get a number of comments and all helpful and constructive 
I am sure, of people that want to know why we do not put this over 
here because they do not use it, and we could put that over here, and 
the reverse is actually true. We can never be right on this job. There 
is one thing I can assure you, that you cannot overnight decide that 
you are going to move something around here, because invariably 
when you move 1 simple little thing, we will end up by moving 10 
other things, and it is an evolutionary thing and entails a build-up 
operation. 

Well, you can see that things get mighty complicated. This is 
offered only in the spirit of explaining why we cannot always do 
everything we want to as quickly as we would like to. People want 
maximum convenience, beauty, and utility in the instrument panels 
of their cars. After all, it is one of the things about their cars they 
look at and use most. But we certainly will continue our quest for 
allowing them all these things they are accustomed to, while at the 
same time striving for better injury-reducing design in such important 
areas. 

Now, in conclusion, I would like to show you a short film we have 
developed to bring the car safety story to the general public. This 
film will teach you nothing you already do not know, but it will show 
you what we are doing in this field to help sell the public on automobile 
safety. 

(Showing of movie.) 

Mr. CuesesroucH. I might tell you that that film and others we 
make is supplied to service clubs, schools, and people like that, that 
want to use them for educational or even some entertainment value. 
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Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chesebrough, on behalf of the subcommittee I 
would like to thank you for a very good statement. It is a contribu- 
tion, I think, that is in keeping with the contribution that the gen- 
tleman before you had made to our work. Are there any questions 
from the subcommittee ? 

Mr. Rocers. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chesebrough, what is the 
greatest number of G’s at which an automobile can stop without doing 
any injury to the passenger ? 

Mr. Cuesesroucn. I do not think that I could answer that question 
in simple terms, because it would depend upon the position and amount 
of restraint of the passengers in the automobile, and also depend on 
many other circumstances. 

Mr. Rocers. Let me put it this way. What I am getting at is this: 
This is a question concerning braking power. We have been told on 
numerous occasions that braking power has been increased propor- 
tionately with the additional horsepower that has been added to the 
automobile. What I mean is this: At what number of G’s can you 
stop a car by its own force or by its own mechanical operations with- 
out doing injury to the passenger ? 

Mr. CuHeseprovenr. Well, since braking an automobile with its own 
brakes, or since stopping the automobile with its own brakes depend 
upon direction of the tires on the road, it cannot exceed one G, ex- 
cept in some freakish conditions. In order to exceed one G you have 
to have physical contact of a driving nature which we do not have 
with the tires and the highway. 

Mr. Rogers. And outside agencies ? 

Mr. CueseBrovucH. That is right. And it is true that with certain 
tire-tread designs, and certain road surfaces, absolutely dry and clean, 
you might exceed one G under freakish conditions but normally one 
G is a maximum. 

Mr. Roeers. The peak of your ability to stop would be determined 
by locking all four wheels. 

Mr. CuesesrouGH. Oh, no; just prior to locking. Rolling friction 
of tires to pavement is higher than static friction of tires to pave- 
ment. The minute they skid, you have lost a little something. You 
are better off to keep them right at the point of skidding. As Mr. 
Loofbourrow showed in some of his charts, in our cars we set up an 
actual record of 30 feet per second which is 2 feet short of the theo- 
retical maximum. 

Mr. Rogers. But you have in your braking power and in your de- 
velopment of braking power, I presume reached the maximum ability 
of the industry to stop a car by the methods that you now know in 
the application of brakes. 

Mr. Loornourrow. We have some things going on in research which 
seem to indicate we might be able to squeeze that last 2 or 3 feet out 
of there. 

Mr. Rogers. Is there anything else, be it an outside agency or any- 
thing else that is being considered in research to aid in the ability of 
the occupant to bring it to a halt ? 

Mr. Loorsourrow. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Cursesroucu. Not in the near future; no, not in a reasonable 
future, I would say. 

Mr. Loorsovrrow. It is conceivable if you want to walk on cloud 9, 
that some day superhighways would be supplied with electromagnetic 
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fields, let us say, through which a car, being metallic, would be retarded 
by electromagnetic force to be applied at main junctions and thin 
of that kind that would be applicable only where that tremendous 
equipment would be placed on the highway. 

Mr. CuesesroueH. You had better go up on cloud 99 for that one, 

Mr. Rogers, At the present time, there is no possible use of present 
equipment that would be similar, we will say, to reversing of the pro- 
pellers on an airplane to stop it. In other words, we have reached the 
maximum insofar as mechanical appliances are concerned that are 
presently on automobiles? 

Mr. CueseprouGcu. That is right. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Roperts. Mr. Schenck. 

Mr. Scuenck. I was wondering on the windshield situation, are you 
developing any polaroid system on windshields to bend rays so that 
you do not get a blinding light from the oncoming car? 

Mr. CuesesroucH. As you probably know, there was considerable 
publicity several years ago. The industry in a cooperative effort did 
a lot of development work on so-called polaroid lighting. There was 
really a terrific prcerem, I happened to be engaged in the line of 
work that brought me in contact with that program so I am a little 
acquainted with it. 

eally serious considerations were given to this thing. But after 
weighing all of the factors involved, it was decided that we needed 
some still further advance in technology that was not yet known. We 
have kept abreast of the thing, and it still does not become known to 
us to really make this thing a device that you would say is good for 
the whole SERED 

I think one of the problems of a device of that type is that whatever 
you put on your car is at some expense. Whether you pay for it asa 
special equipment item or whether it is included in the initial cost of 
the car, everything that goes into the car has to be paid for by some 
means or other. It is something to protect this man out here, and the 
number of cars that are on the highway that have already been built 
make this kind of thing a real problem. 

Mr. Frrepen. If you knew there was a real safety device, would you 
consider the cost? 

Mr. Cuesesroucn. If we knew of a real device that is going to do 
a good job? In the first place I would like to comment or use your 
words. We consider everything, known and unknown, as to their 
merits and virtues. Once we have established their virtues and merits, 
I can assure you that we bend every effort to make it possible to use 
those. 

Then as you learn by doing, we learn by experience and develop tech- 
niques to reduce costs and sarciop techniques to make them still more 
usable and still more functionable. 

A safety pad on the instrument panel is an example of that. Years 
ago when we started the safety pad on the instrument panels—again 
I do not know whether I am lucky or unlucky, but I happened to be 
involved in that phase of the thing. We spent hours and hours and 
hours in the peodactign plants trying to get these things to come like 
the one that you had made by hand. It was a tremendous problem. 
If we had decided at that time to put that on every automobile we 
built, we would have built very few automobiles that year. 
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There were a lot of production-technique problems that you only 
learn by doing. You develop those techniques in that way. The cost 
of the thing was astronomical to start with. 

Now, because of that experience with the costs coming down, you 
are seeing it spread more widely. We can make more of them with 
greater degrees of assurance that they are all the way they should be. 

Mr. Friepen. I am glad you said that. There is a known safety 
device that I am referring to, directional signals. That is proven to 
be a real safety device. 

Mr. CuesesroucH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frrepet. It is to prevent accidents. How long do you have to 
experiment with it before you make it a part oF your standard 
equipment ? 

Mr. CueseproucH. Well, I cannot answer your question exactly, 
because it depends upon the article. In the case of directional signals, 
I believe that I am correct in saying that they have now reached that 
status. 

Mr. Frrepev. They have? 

Mr. CuesesroueH. I believe that is true, except for about 2 percent. 

Mr. Frrepet. There are a few percentage points there that might 
cause some accidents. That is the point that interests me, and that, 
I think, you have been a little lax on. Where they are proven to be 
a known safety device, why can’t the industry get together and put it 
on all of your cars, and not just one do it? Also, if you can put it on 
mass production, it will lessen the cost considerably. 

Mr. CuesEsroucH. The more you produce an article, it usually tends 
to reduce its cost. There is no argument on that. In this case of 
directional signals, I would feel that they perhaps are a slightly 
special category. It is true that their use contributes to safety, but 
they are a supplemental device in that if a person is inclined to signal, 
it is easier for them to flip a lever than it is to roll down a window and 
stick out their arm. However, he still has a means of indicating his 
intention. 

Mr. FrrepeL. You would not build a car today without windshield 
wipers; would you? 

Mr. CueseproucH. No; that is a slightly different operation. You 
have to get out of the car to do that. 

Mr. Frrepet. You just turn a little knob with your windshield 
wipers, and in the directional signal you pull a lever. 

Mr. Rogers. Would not you build those if you could get a big 
enough order for them without windshield wipers ? 

Mr. CuxseprouGH. Well, you are asking a question that is out of the 
promi of anengineer. I will have to answer it as an engineer which 

am and I can assure you that as an engineer I would certainly give 
somebody a terrific argument that wanted to build a lot of cars without 
windshield wipers. 

Mr. Rogers. Now, according to that argument then, with reference 
to the thing that Mr. Friedel is bringing out, you ought to give him an 
argument not to let that 2 percent go out without the directional 
signals, 

Mr. CursesroucH. Maybe I did. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you. 

Mr. Roserts. Is there anything further ? 
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I note that after your discussion of safety belts on page 3, you say 
this, which I think may be a good thought to close on, “We are not 
discouraged by these considerations,” after you are talking about the 
fact that it is hard to get the public to accept some safety devices. 

I take it then that you are taking the position that we have certainly 
not reached the saturation point as far as safety is concerned, or built- 
in safety ? 

Mr. CuesesroucH. No, sir. 

Mr. Roserts. Now, of course, I think that you would agree with 
this, too, that it is useless to equip an automobile with a safety belt that 
is not built to do the job. Would it be a very good thing, assuming 
that we are going to get more and more public acceptance of safety 
belts—I think that that is rather apparent—do you not think it would 
be a very wise thing for the industry to get together as soon as possible 
to agree on criteria that would insure the public getting its money’s 
worth in a safety belt? 

Mr. CuesesroucH. They have. It has been in operation for 2 or 
more years. 

Mr. Ropserts. Have those standards been announced or published or 
made available to the general public ? 

Mr. Cuzsesroucu. They have been made available to the people that 
need them and use them. There is in operation through the organiza- 
tion of the SAE—can I assume that you are familiar with that? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes. 

Mr. CuesesroueH. And there has been for 214 years an industrywide 
plus other people concerned, and the SAE is the coordinating agency 
more or less. A seat-belt committee has been studying the problem 
and establishing criteria for the installation of seat belts which will be 
acceptable. 

Mr. Roserts. That is fine, as far as the industry is concerned, but 
what I have in mind is that there will be many independent sources of 
supply of these belts. They will not all be installed by an authorized 
dealer. How are we going to reach that situation ? 

Mr. Cursgesroucn. The presence of an acceptable criteria will never 
insure that it is followed or used. That is at the discretion of the 
regulatory powers or other people. Now, as an example of that, some 
States have already, and others are in the process of considering legis- 
lation along that line, and we are working or we have worked with 
those that have adopted it already. We are continuing to work with 
those that are studying it, and as a matter of fact either next week or 
last week there is a hearing in the State of Michigan on this subject. 

We work with them to make our criteria available to them for their 
consideration, not that we want to tell the States what should be in 
their regulations, but here is a criterion which the industry has ex- 
amined and the industry has tested and the industry is willing to 
stake its reputation on as being satisfactory. If they choose, and up to 
now they have so chosen to use it as a basis for forming their regula- 
tions, that is fine. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Scuenck. Will you put a stamp on there, ee by SAK,” 
the same as being approved by Good Housekeeping 

Mr. Curseproven. I do not think that that has come up. I do not 
know whether we would answer that. The question has never come 
up to me. 
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Mr. Haruster. The several States requiring approval of safety 
belts have requested that the belts be suitably identified in order 
that it can be determined that these belts were indeed examined and 
accepted by the State concerned. 

Mr. Frrepet. Does it include the installation ? 

Mr. CuesesrouGH. Our criteria include that factor, very definitely. 
Unfortunately, I would say to you, and you are probably aware of 
this, we have seen installations that have been made, and in many 
cases by very honest and sincere people, but with a lack of knowledge 
of the thing, that do not meet our criteria. In some cases, I am 
also sorry to say that there may have been a little bit of willingness 
not to get quite so educated. It is hard to define specifically how to 
do something, because with anything as complex as an automobile 
structure and the parts that go into it, there is more than one way of 
doing any acceptable thing. 

Our efforts have all been devoted not to saying it must be done 
this way, but it must be done in such a way that this result will occur. 
We call them “performance standards” in our industry, and they are 
the better kind, because they leave room for flexibility of development. 
In the seat-belt situation which is relatively a new thing as applied 
to automobiles, one of the things that could do the seat-belt develop- 
ment thing more harm than good would be the establishment of a 
specific specification that says 1t must be this, this, this, and this. 

The minute it is, your development has to work around all of those 
little things and eventually you might come up against a stone wall. 
Then you have to go through all of the things like hearings which are 
certainly justified of getting people to say, “We want to change this 
little detail on this little detail.” It is much better if we have per- 
formance standards which say that they must accomplish a certain 
result and leave the details up to development. 

I can assure you gentlemen from experience that you will see de- 
velopment at a much more rapid rate and along more sane lines, if 
that approach is made. 

Mr. Rozerts. Let me bring to your mind one thing with reference to 
the work done under the Food and Drug Act. They establish certain 
minimum requirements for purity and quality and additives and that 
sort of thing. Do you not think that we might get a better type of in- 
surance as far as the public is concerned if we at least adopted mini- 
mum requirements ? 

Mr. CuesesrovanH. I really do not know, sir. You are getting a 
little bit out of my field of activity. 

Mr. Roserts. I would just say this: That it has worked for half 
acentury in the food and drug field, and I see no reason for any differ- 
ent standard in this one. 

Mr. CursesroueH. I think that you are much more qualified to 
have an opinion on that than I would be. I think your question is 
whether we would be better off if they created for universal appliance, 
this minimum standard. I say to the chairman that I think he is in 
a much better position to have an opinion on that than I would be. 

Mr. Roserts. We do it with many other types of travel and trans- 
portation, in interstate, such as in aviation, and we do it with the rail- 
roads, and we do it with the buses and the trucks. I cannot see any 
reason for any different rule or procedure in this case. 
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Mr. Corr. They originate in different places. In electrical equip. 
ment you have the underwriter standard, and I think that that recog- 
nizes the technical problems involved, but my impression is that that 
has been very highly regarded. 

Mr. CuesesroucH. We do a lot of work through the SAE on 
standardization work, which is an organization of individual engineers 
which has been established for well over 50 years and we have a very 
fine relationship with the industry. 

Mr. Rogers. Do you think, Mr. Chesebrough, that we are confining 
this to the engineering segment? Do you think the automobile indus- 
try itself could get together on that and bring about that result without 
Federal legislation ¢ 

Mr. CuxsesroucH. I think that we have in the seat-belt category, 

Mr. Roggrs. And other safety devices, also? 

Mr. Cuesesroueu. Yes, I think that we very definitely could. I 
think one thing we cannot do is to say to people they must follow that. 

Mr. Rogers. To what people? 

Mr. CuesesroucH. To anybody. 

Mr. Loorsovrrow. The cael who make the belts or the people 
who use them. 

Mr. Rogers. You are going to put the belts in the cars that are new? 

Mr. CuesesroucH. We have demonstrated our ability to establish 
standards. 

Mr. Rogers. You would not advocate Federal legislation on it except 
for the installation of belts if you had to get into that area, in cars 
what were not originally equipped with them. 

Mr. CuesesrouGcH. From our point of view, it is not a problem to us. 

Mr. Rogers. We probably would have been blamed with a death this 
morning, if we had required legislation to provide belts on that 
Thunderbird. 

Mr. CursesroueH. My wife saved a we for me when I was 
away, which stated that a convertible car had rolled over, and the 
driver had a seat belt on and the passenger did not. The passenger 
was thrown free and the driver was killed. I said, “That is what makes 
the problem interesting.” 

Mr. Roserts. Are there any further questions or comments? If not, 
the subcommittee will be standing in recess. 

(Whereupon the subcommittee recessed at 1 p. m.) 


AFTER RECESS 


(The neering was resumed at 2:20 p. m., at the proving ground of 
0 


the Chrysler 
Mr. Roperts. 


STATEMENT OF ROY C. HAEUSLER, AUTOMOTIVE SAFETY 
ENGINEER OF CHRYSLER CORP. 


Mr. Haxrusier. Gentlemen, we have prepared some demonstrations 
to bring to light some of the results of our safety work we discussed 
this morning. 

The first of these will be a passing demonstration. As a matter of 
fact, we are reproducing here for you pretty much the paragraph 


rp., Hon. Kenneth A. Roberts presiding.) 
Pie subcommittee will be in order. 
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which was used to illustrate the 50-mile-per-hour passing problem 
which Mr. Loofbourrow discussed in his presentation. 

This demonstration will bring out the value of the agility of per- 
formance in the modern automobile. It will show that modern high 
performance automobiles have built-in safety factors far greater than 
those of low-powered cars. 

We appreciate that you have seen other passing demonstrations, 
but this one tells the story in just a little different way. We thought 
that you might like to see it. 

We have picked a course that we can look down upon in order that 
you might see the entire length of track from this one vantage point. 
This is the sort of stretch one encounters generally in cross-country 
driving. 

You notice near the top of the incline there is a “no-passing zone,” 
marked with a double yellow strip down the center, and a “no passing” 
sien. There are some cars parked at the top of the hill to simulate 
oncoming traffic. 

Each run will consist of a pair of cars coming from our right at 
50 miles per hour. The lead car serves as the pass car, and maintains 
this speed throughout the run. When the second car reaches the start- 
ing point, marked by the sign and the flagman at the foot of the in- 
cline, it will turn out abruptly and pass the lead car as promptly as 
possible, using all of its available performance. 

The purpose of this demonstration is to show how much distance 
is required to complete this maneuver safely and completely and have 
our passing car get off the left side of the road and back into its own 
lane. 

We have the course marked off with 100-foot markers. 

The critical point in this maneuver is, of course, the “no passing” 
sign. That is at the crest of the hill or near the crest, I should say. 

We can judge the margin of safety in this passing maneuver which 
is the distance left between the danger zone and the car at the instant 
of its return to its own side of the road. 

The first of these runs will feature a 1948 Dodge with 102 horse- 
power. This car can attain a top speed in excess of 80 miles an hour, 
and yet does not have the reserve horsepower to give it the agility 
of present-day cars. 

Here are the two care coming now. Remember that the first will 
serve as a pace car, and it will maintain the speed of 50 miles an hour. 
At that point the second car turns out and does everything it can to 
pass the first car as promptly as possible. 

It is using up most of the hillside to pass and finally it is over and we 
mark that point. Notice it was considerably past the “no passing” 
sign. [Demonstration. ] 

The next run will feature a Chrysler 225-horsepower car equipped 
with a governor set at 60 miles an hour. This governor permits fail 
acceleration up to 60 miles an hour, interfering in no way with the 
vehicle’s performance up to that speed. This is, therefore, the finest 
kind of governor. Here is a car with more than twice the power but 
with a governor limiting its agility. [Demonstration. ] 

Again, the second car will make all efforts to pass the first while 
the first car holds at 50 miles an hour, The second car is starting its 
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pass. Finally the second car has completed its pass and it is back 
on its own side and we will mark that point. 

The next run will feature a 1956 Chrysler with 280 horsepower, 
This car does not have a governor and so can take full advantage of 
its built-in power reserve. 

Again, the lead car will be maintaining 50 miles an hour all the 
way up the hill. 

he second one is the Chrysler 1956 with 280 horsepower, no goy- 
ernor. [ Demonstration. | 

The Chrysler has pulled out and is making every effort to get 
by and in fact it has completed the pass, roughly 500 feet before reach- 
ing the “no passing” sign. 

Mr. Roserts. How fast was he going when he passed ? 

Mr. Haxrusier. Perhaps 65 miles an hour or 70 miles an hour. 

Now, you will find the car responding to the large horsepower, and 
you will see the marker for the governed car, and practically direct 
across from us far down the hill, the marker for the 280-horsepower 
car without the governor. 

There, gentlemen, is one measure of safety as provided by agility and 
performance. 

Gentlemen, if there are any questions we will be glad to answer them, 
and if not, let us go on to our cars and buses and go to the oval for 
the further demonstrations. 

(The subcommittee then proceeded to another part of the proving 
grounds.) 

Mr. Harvuster. Gentlemen, may I have your attention, please. 

As a nostalgic background to our assertion earlier that horsepower 
and speed are not necessarily synonymous, you will see in a moment 
or two a couple of oldtimers, each with relatively low horsepower, 
and yet each moving at a rather substantial rate of speed. 

The first car is a 1925 Chrysler sedan that we have kept in good 
condition. This is one of the very first cars we ever made, and we have 
kept it in top shape. It has 60 horsepower. 

I think that you will see it coming around the curve right. now. 
This is the 1925 Chrysler. [Demonstration. ] 

When that car passed the bandstand, it was doing more than 60 
miles an hour. But I certainly would not like to try that passing test 
you gentlemen just saw on the hill. 

The next car approaching is a 1933 Plymouth coupe. This car has 
70 horsepower, a it was going about 70 miles an hour as it passed 
the stand. [Demonstration. ] ‘ 

This bears out what Mr. Loofbourrow told you this morning, that 
cars have been able to attain the upper limits of reasonable speeds 
for many years. I might also remind you again of the fact that speed 
has increased nowhere near in proportion to the increase in horsepower 
through the years. As a matter of interest, and as has already been 
pointed out to you, it takes between 5 and 7 additional horsepower at 
today’s levels to gain 1 more mile per hour at the peak of the speed 
curve. 

The question often is asked as to whether our braking ability has 
kept pace with other increases in performance. In our morning tal 
we outlined the very substantial progress that the industry has made 
in deceleration ability. 
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By “good braking,” let me repeat, we mean stable, safe vehicle 
stopping with minimum stopping effort and in minimum stopping dis- 
tance. We will attempt to show you a live bar chart of the progress 
in braking ability. There are four cars that will be used. 

The first will be a 1941 Dodge, and the second a 1948 Dodge, and 
the third a 1956 Dodge with center plane brakes, and the fourth a 1956 
Dodge with center plane brakes ad with power assist. 

The cars will be traveling at 50 miles an hour as they approach the 
stand from the left. The brakes will be applied as each car passes the 
marked. Each car is equipped with a pressomometer which is a meter 
telling the driver how much force he applies to the brake pedal. The 
driver will apply a 50-pound force in each case. 

The cars will approach individually, and after each has come to a 
stop it will remain in position in order that you may see at the end of 
the demonstration in live bar graph form the progress we have made. 

Here is the 1941 Dodge. That is 50-pound force on the brake pedal 
being used to stop the car. Here is the 1948 Dodge. The 1956 Dodge 
with center plane brakes is next. Finally, there is the 1956 Dodge 
with center plane brakes and power assist. [ Demonstration. ] 

The 50-pound effort applied in each of these cars is well within the 
capabilities of any driver, and actually these cars can be brought to a 
halt in much less distance. In general, the distance between these cars 
is a rough measure of the progress we have made since 1941 in braking 
development. 

So much for the service brakes. We have an equally interesting 
story to tell you about the emergency brake. 

All of our cars have an entirely independent fifth brake. This 
emergency brake is not connected in any way to the service brakes that 
you operate with a foot pedal. ; 

The car you are about to see will have no service brakes. The 
shoes have been taken out, and they are right here before me on the 
table. There are all 8 of them. 

Obviously, if the emergency brake control had been attached to 
any of these shoes it would have been no value now. Our emergency 
brake works on an entirely separate brake assembly, mounted on the 
transmission. Thus, if for any reason the primary braking system 
fails, the driver is still able to keep his car under control and come to a 
safe stop. We have removed the doors of the car to show you by 
pumping the brake pedal that there are no service brakes. 

The car is now approaching from our left. [Demonstration. ] 

You see the futility of pumping the brake pedal. 

The car will turn around just beyond the stands and on the way 
back you will see the driver bring the car to a stop with the emergency 
brake. [ Demonstration. ] 

The next demonstration concerns an emergency situation that in 
days gone by was a matter of great concern. It was the blowout. 

As you know, a blowout could cause loss of control. We are about 
to demonstrate one very important factor in the virtual elimination 
of this hazard. This has been accomplished by the safety rim wheel, 
which, as you have heard, is a rim which minimizes the likelihood of 
the tire slipping from the rim and SPRae into the center wheel, or 
worse yet, coming completely off the wheel. 
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With this demonstration we will use 6 cars, and each of. these cars 
will have its right front wheel equipped with a dynamite cap, which 
will allow the driver to blow that tire as the car reaches the marker. 

First, we will have a solo demonstration, followed by a pair, and 
then by three cars abreast. 

The purpose of having several cars abreast. is to emphasize that 
despite the blowout the car can be kept completely under control. 

he cars will now approach from our left. [ Demonstration. | 

For the final demonstration, we would like to show you something 
whieh at first sight might appear to be a reckless, dangerous opera- 
tion of a motor vehicle. Actually, this is a very definite part of our 
year-around ens 

Involved are such factors as ability of tires to adhere to rims, ability 
of wheels to take such violent side thrusts without damage, and ability 
of our suspension system to maintain stability under extreme condi- 
tions. Also involved are balanced weight distribution, low center of 
gravity, roll stiffness, and roll axis, and many others. 

The car will approach us from the left at 70 miles an hour, in the 
far lane. It will cut abruptly and diagonally across the track and 
then swerve back to its original lane with the front wheels cramped all 
of the way to the extreme left. 

Here is. the car. [ Demonstration. ] 

This car has made this test hundreds of times. The outrigger has 
been provided for the safety of the driver as an additional precau- 
tion, but note that it also puts considerable additional weight on the 
car on the outside of the turn. This additional weight placed where 
it is might be expected to tend to make the car turn over. Yet as 
you may have noticed, the outrigger did not even closely approach 
touching the roadway at any time. 

All that smoke you saw was caused by tires scrubbing the pave- 
ment. Actually, the tires lay over so far that in some cases we have 
actually scraped the wheel rims on the road, and still the tires stay on. 

I mow you will want to see this demonstration again. [Demonstra- 
tion: 

On the return you may have noticed again the wheels were cramped 
sharply to the right and then to the left. You may have noted that 
the car was ome unable to follow the direction of the front wheels, 
so sharply had these wheels been cramped. Yet the car did not turn 
over. Control was quickly recovered. 

This is a severe test for steering, for suspension and for tires or 
wheels and in fact for the whole structure of the automobile and it is 
a graphic answer to anyone who might say, “They don’t build cars 
like they used to.” 

Gentlemen, this concludes our program for the day, unless you gen- 
tlemen would like to ask any questions. 

Mr. Roserts. I do not have any questions. I would like to say 
that I think that your demonstration has very certainly been very 
effective. I do not want to take the place of that last fellow who 
was doing that driving, either. I think you have undoubtedly shown 
us that you have a lot of built-in safety features in the automobiles. 

We appreciate your giving us this good view of your splendid work 
and your construction. This last car, Mr. Friedel wanted to know 
what type of car it was. 
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Mr. Haruster. This was a Dodge, I believe. 

Mr. Frrepe.. Was that tire standard equipment ? 

Mr. Hanuster. A standard tire except for the outrigger, that is 
right, and the removed fender, which by the way, was done in order 
that we might observe the tires, wheels, and suspension. 

Occasionally we actually put a motion-picture camera on the out- 
rigger in order to obtain direct motion pictures of the wheel under 
those circumstances. 

Mr. Roserts. You have undoubtedly lowered the center of gravity 
in these vehicles over your past models. I understand that was ac- 
complished by shifting some of the weight in the vehicle and, of course, 
it certainly adds to stability, as has been demonstrated here. 

Mr. Rocers. Were all of the cars that had the blowouts equipped 
with power ne q 

Mr. Haruster. I do not know, honestly, whether they were or not. 
That could very well be. That would give maximum safety, I might 
add. 

Mr. Rocers. What would have happened to a weak driver that had 
that without power steering? 

Mr. Haruster. Probably not near as much as would have happened 
to the strong driver who was not paying attention or trying to drive 
with one finger or something of that sort. 


STATEMENT OF ALAN G. LOOFBOURROW, EXECUTIVE ENGINEER, 
CHASSIS, ELECTRICAL, AND TRUCK ENGINEERING, CHRYSLER 
CORP. 


Mr. Loorsourrow. Just after the war my wife and I were going up 
to Canada on a fishing trip and we went over some very bad roads 
up there. That was at a time when the tires were not very good, after 
the war, and we had a new set of tires on it, and we covered this bad 
stretch of road, and I turned the car over to her to drive. 

She is not very big and weighs about 105 pounds. There were two 
of us in the front seat and I settled down in the right front seat to 
go to sleep and I had a doctor and his wife in the rear seat. 

The next thing I knew she was calling to me, and she said, “What 
is the matter here?” 

I woke up to hear some tread leaving the right rear tire and a blow- 
out and I looked at the speedometer, and we were on the left side of 
the road of a two-lane concrete highway, passing another car. I looked 
at the speedometer and it was right at 75 miles an hour. 

I said, “Just take your foot off the gas.” 

This car did not have power steering. It was the darndest com- 
motion you ever heard, and folded the fender up on the wheel. She 
pulled over to the right and when she got down to about 30 I said, 
“Put your brakes on gently, and pull over on the shoulder.” 

We stopped and got out and there was about a foot of tread on the 
tire missing and the entire tube had come out and was laying about 
300 feet down the highway. 

The car did not waver on that course without power steering. 

Mr. Rogers. What make car was that? 

Mr. Loorsourrow. It was a New Yorker. 

Mr. Scuenck. I have no questions. 


83776—57——_38 
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Mr. Roserts. Gentlemen, this is the first time that we have had 
a chance to thank our two colleagues for coming over. That is Rep- 
resentative George Meader, and I am sure you all know him, and our 
Democratic colleague, Congressman Rabaut. I am glad that these 
gentlemen came in pairs and balanced this thing out. We are certainly 
happy to have them, I am sure, and if they have any comments or 
questions I am sure you gentlemen would welcome them also. 

Mr. Ranaut. I am looking at the cars that were built in the 14th 
district. 

Mr. Meaner. I was going to say they had to come out to the second 
district to find this place. 

Mr. Razavut. We are demonstrating cars made in a Democratic dis- 
trict in a Republican district. 

Mr. Roserts. And you sell them to Republicans and Democrats and 
independents. 

Mr. Ranaut. The people on both sides that have good judgment buy 
these cars. 

Mr. Harvuster. This concludes our program for the day. The buses 
are ready to take our guests back to Detroit. We are inviting our 
congressional guests and their staff to remain with us for a brief ride 
and a demonstration of the governed car, if they wish. 

Mr. Roperts. We will recess until tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 3: 30 p. m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
on Friday, August 31, 1956.) 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Spectra SuBCOMMITTEE ON Trarric SAFETY OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForergN CoMMERCE, 
Detroit, Mich. 

The Special Subcommittee on Traffic Safety convened at 8 a. m., 

ursuant to recess, in the English room of the Sheraton-Cadillac 

otel, Detroit, Mich., Hon. Kenneth A. Roberts (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Roserts. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Our first witness this morning will be Saul H. Rose, president of 
the American Driver Training System, Inc. We are pleased to hear 
from you, Mr. Rose. 


STATEMENT OF SAUL H. ROSE, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN 
DRIVER TRAINING SYSTEM, INC., DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. Rose. I understand that this committee’s objective is to save 
lives. I have followed the progress of your committee’s meetings in 
the newspapers and compliment you on your grasp of traflic-safety 
problems. I take the liberty, however, to state that so far in your 
Detroit visit you have been skirting around the edges of the real 
problem, the training of drivers. 

My program, once explained, is simple, yet its impact on the saving 
of lives and property right away, starting this year, will be tremendous. 

Very few of our 76 million licensed drivers have ever had profes- 
sional driving instructions. Most of them just taught themselves by 
memorizing a few laws and learning how to start, steer, and stop. 
This might have been all right for drivers in 1920, but it is not enough 
to make safe drivers today. 

Forty thousand people will be killed in traffic accidents this year, 
about 114 million people will be disabled. The cost for property losses, 
medical, and other expenses are estimated at over $4 billion. 

Millions of dollars are being spent on driver safety by the automo- 
bile, petroleum, rubber, and insurance industries, schools, States, and 
the United States Government working toward reducing accidents. 
Aside from courtesy and attitude, slogans, and punitive laws, the com- 
bined efforts as far as the education of drivers is concerned are gravi- 
tating to high-school driver training. 

Encouraging progress is being made nationally in high-school 
driver-training programs. About 600,000 high-school students were 
trained last year.’ This, however, is less than 1 percent of the total 
drivers. Most students were trained in the 10th grade at about the 
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age of 15, many, as in Detroit, on off-the-highway training grounds. 
There will be a lapse of between 3 and 5 years before most of these 
students will be regular drivers on our streets and highways. An 
insurance executive told me recently that it would take about 40 years 
for there to be substantial results from the high-school program alone. 

Organized driver-training programs have not yet been developed 
that can reach the 76 million licensed drivers, or the millions of begin- 
ning adult drivers. 

Authoritative studies have pointed out that the driver is responsible 
for 85 percent of all traffic accidents. Commercial vehicle-fleet opera- 
tors have produced proven statistics on the benefits of driver-training 

rograms. Driver-training courses, comparable to those that have 

n developed for commercial drivers, should be available for the gen- 
eral public. It is no longer a question of whether driver training pays. 
The problem is how to get an adequate driver training program to the 
3 to 4 million new adult drivers each year, and how to get an advanced 
training program to the 76 million licensed drivers who think they 
know how to drive. 

Last weekend’s headline casualties involved people who were consid- 
ered average or good drivers 1 minute before they died as a result of 
their driving habits. 

The reason more progress has not been made heretofore was because 
an adequate vehicle upon which to bring these courses to the public 
had not been found. We, of the American Driver Training System, 
have that vehicle, and we believe that we have the incentives for the 
driving public to want to take the courses. 

About 3 years ago we started a small driving school at the Grand 
River Chevrolet Co. here in Detroit. It was not long before we recog- 
nized that there was a strong need in the community for adult-driver- 
training schools. 

More than 10,000 commercial ar yr ne schools have sprung 
up in the past 10 years. Many of these schools are operated by un- 
trained individuals. Professional driver-training educators. have 
been critical of the commercial driver-training schools, unjustifiably. 
It is a very new profession whose standards and qualifications will 
undoubtedly be improved as time goes on. Steps are now being taken 
in some States to set educational standards ink qualifications. As in 
most professions for which there is a need, the beginnings lack ade- 
quate safeguards. Even the medical profession started with witch 
doctors. Time and regulations will correct that. 

Our studies brought us to the following conclusions: First, that 
there is a very strong need for adult beginning driver training—3 to 4 
million adults each year; that the problems of learning properly on 
our present crowded streets and highways require more than just mas- 
tering the mechanics of steering, accelerating, and stopping; that it 
takes hours of classroom instruction in addition to the behind-the- 
— training to turn out a safe driver with good, lifelong driving 

abits. 

We concluded that, to make it ible to produce a sufficient quan- 
tity of qualified schools across the country, it must be a commercial 
venture. I know of no educational program for adults that is free. 
_— speech courses, aviation training, dancing schools, all charge 

ees, 
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For an adult driver educational program to have impact, there must 
be several thousand well-regulated schools, properly maintained, 
strictly supervised, and located in every community in the country. 

For a driver training school to be successful, it must have facilities 
for classroom instruction in addition to behind-the-wheel driver train- 
ing, and the instructors must be property educated and supervised. 

The franchised new-car dealerships offer the logical home for the 
schools. The new-car dealer is a substantial citizen in his community 
who has the facilities for the classroom instruction, he is interested 
in communal activities. He is interested in the safety and good will 
of his neighbors and customers, and will enthusiastically join in the 

roject because he can make a modest profit and bring people into 
his place of business who might be car buyers. Thus, we have the 
vehicle upon which adult driver training can be brought to the Na- 
tion. There are about 40,000 new-car dealerships in the United 
States. 

Plan of operation: A company has been formed called the Amer- 
ican Driver Training System, Inc. The company has six pilot schools 
operating in Detroit at present. 

The company will contract with selected dealers. The selection 
is to be based on location, facilities, and willingness to cooperate. 
The number of dealers in each community will depend on the size and 
population of the community. The cars to be used in each dealer’s 
driver-training school will be leased by the company from the dealer. 

A trained manager employed by the company will be put in the 
dealer school. He will merchandise and publicize the school with 
the cooperation of the dealership’s personnel. He will give the class- 
room instructions and road training until such time as the volume 
of road training requires a second instructor. He will then hire 
and train a behind-the-wheel trainer, continuing to conduct the class- 
room courses himself, and he will at all times be responsible to the 
company for the standards of the instructions of his school. 

Regional supervisors will check all schools constantly. 

Standards for beginner driver training: The key to the continuin 
success of the American Driver Training System, Inc., will depen 
entirely upon having a good training program. Our present pro- 
gram adopted from available training sources includes 22 steps of 
behind-the-wheel training, and 6 hours of evening classroom instruc- 
tion given in 3 sessions. We have prepared a training manual. ‘I'he 
minimum hours for certification by the school is 6 hours of behind- 
the-wheel instruction, and 6 hours of classroom training. Some stu- 
dents require more than 6 hours of road work to master the 22 steps. 

Our objectives are to aggressively seek means to improve our stand- 
ards as we go along, and to invite nationally recognized safety edu- 
cators to supervise our educational standards. 

Advanced driver training project: The trucking industry has posi- 
tive proof of the benefits of retraining experienced drivers. One 
Detroit company with over 100 delivery trucks in operation, insti- 
tuted a 6-months program of retraining the driving habits of its 
drivers. A qualified driver training instructor tested the driving 
habits of the drivers and retrained each one. The accident rate 
dropped about 40 percent in the 6-month period. 
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In 1954 the United States Post Office, with 100,000 drivers, started 
a driver-training program. Their accident rate was 7 accidents per 
100,000 miles. It is now down to 2 per 100,000 miles and dropping 
steadily. 

We believe that people want to do what is right. If they don’t, it 
is usually because they do not understand. Given the opportunity 
to be retrained in driving skills, they will take advantage of that op- 
portunity. To illustrate the public’s interest, from time to time we 
have used a simple testing device that checks reaction time, depth per- 
ception, et cetera, at our new car shows. People have stood in line, 
50 deep for the opportunity to test their skills, thus proving that the 
average driver is interested in taking advantage of any means offered 
to him to improve his driving skills. They are very much aware of 
the fact that most of “last week end’s” traffic casualties were good 
drivers a minute before they were involved in their accidents. 

Our advanced driver-training program will consist of a 1-hour road 
test, followed by several 2-hour classroom sessions covering the 5 
general areas of accidents and the development of proper driving 
habits necessary to avoid getting into these accident pockets. Students 
will be inspired to concentrate their driving activities on the subjects 
covered in each class, in the week between classes. There will be an- 
other road test, following the classroom sessions, and, if the student 
passes, he will be certifieed as a master driver. This will entitle him 
to put a suitable emblem on his car and carry a certificate. 

The certificate will be renewed annually if the individual has had 
an accident-free record for that period. 

Insurance companies have indicated that they will look favorably 
on the idea of reducing insurance rates to people certified by our 
school. This action wil be a great aid toward inspiring people to 
take the training courses. 

The Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation in England, in June 
of this year started a project that has similar objectives, called the 
Institute of Advanced Motorists. For $8 they give a 2-hour road test, 
and if the applicant passes he is permitted to display an emblem. If 
he has an accident his membership is canceled. There were 5,000 
applicants in London the first month. They were only equipped to 
give 500 tests; 60 percent of the applicants failed. They have no train- 
ing program. 

This committee can leave an indelible impression on the Nation and 
cause an immediate saving in lives by emphasizing and giving recog- 
nition to the fact that 85 percent of accidents are caused by people 
who are driving 1956 cars on 1956 highways with 1920 driving skills, 
and that all of these people can, and should, develop the skills essen- 
tial for safe driving on our streets and highways. Training is the 
quickest and surest way. 

Mr. Roserts. This is the first proposed plan that we have had that 
might get into this field of adult training, and I would like to express 
the appreciation of the subcommittee to you for your presentation. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Roerrs. Mr. Rose, how do you propose to work out the situation 
insofar as your new-car dealers are concerned? What I am getting 
at, to clear it up a little bit, is this: You have several brand dealers. 
Do you propose to let them bid against each other, or put one in each 
one / 
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Mr. Rose. I have gone into that phase of its quite carefully with the 
key personnel in all of the automobile manufacturing companies—the 
safety personnel and sales management. 

When we first proposed this program, being a Chevrolet dealer, I 
talked to several Chevrolet people about it originally, and they wanted 
me to make it a Chevrolet project, and they were quite excited about it. 

I refused to go along on that basis. Our concept is that it be an 
automobile dealer program, available to all franchised dealers. 

Our plan for operation is to evaluate a community. We know 
Detroit, for example, and we know that there should be 6 in-city 
schools, and a school in each of the surrounding communities like 
Royal Oak, Dearborn, and 6 or 7 communities that are recognized as 
greater Detroit. We have found in our studies that the people who 
want driver-training lessons want to go close to home. It is a neigh- 
borhood project. 

As I pointed out in my statement, we will select the dealers based 
on their location, and on their willingness to cooperate in permitting 
us to properly supervise the schools. 

I mentioned six pilot schools. We originally started by franchisin 
the dealer, and we found it did not work because once the dealer ha 
the ss instructor who we trained in our training program on 
his payroll, we lost some of our control and some of the standards. 


So these pilot schools which have been running for about 8 months 

have been a proving ground for our concepts. We now own the 

schools, and we make arrangements with the dealer for us to put the 

school in his place of business, but the manager of the school who is 

“Ste trained driver-training instructor is on our payroll. 
r 


. Rogers. I can understand your method of selection inside of a 
city. However, I am sure that there will perhaps be some discussion 
about that. But what I have in mind is your smaller towns where your 
different dealers are within two blocks of each other. 

Mr. Rose. There would only be one dealer and there would be an ar- 
bitrary selection for our school. Our objective would be to pick the 
dealer that we think will be most conscientiously concerned about 
cooperation. 

Mr. Rocers. Your only incentive, of course, would be your display 
of the badge, insofar as the customer is concerned, the display 
of the badge and whatever emoluments might go with that, such as 
reduced insurance rate, if you could get that done. 

Mr. Rose. There are two phases to the program that may have been 
confusing in my presentation. 

We understand there are 3 to 4 million adult new drivers, who have 
never driven a car. 

The first phase of our program is beginner driver training. That 
is the phase that we are operating in now. We are organized on that. 

The second phase, the advanced driver training program, which is 
tremendously exciting to me, is the phase that would appeal to every- 
one in this room. I was hoping that if time had permitted—and it 
would have been the clincher in convincing you men of the tremendous 
value of it—that we could have taken one of our driver training ex- 
perts with any one of you men, and taken you on a road test, just have 
you sit in a car with one of our men sitting alongside of you and have 
him, say, just drive around for an hour. 
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You would be amazed at the things you do not know about driving. 

I have been driving all of my life and it has just been in the last 4 
months that I went through this procedure myself. I learned how to 
see in an entirely different manner than I ever saw before. 

Knowing what not to look at and how to use your eyes is just a fan- 
tastically important factor. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Rose, getting back to this other thing, though, the 
safety emblem that you would issue would depend upon whether or not 
you had taken the entire course, would it not? You do not have a sepa- 
rate short course that permits a man like myself or someone else that 
has been driving a long time to take a refresher course and get that em- 
blem so that he can get the same rebate on his insurance as another 
fellow? 

Mr. Rosse. The safety emblem is connected with the advanced driver 
training program which would be a fixed course. I want to be sure you 
understand that is separate from a beginner training program. 

Mr. Rogers. The thing I am getting at is this: In order for a man 
to get a rebate on his insurance—suppose that is worked out—whether 
he has driven all of his life or 2 weeks. In other words, it would pro- 
duce for you a potential field of sales of every man and woman in the 
United States, would it not? 

Mr. Ross. That is right. 

Mr. Rogers. That is all. 

Mr. Scuenck. Mr. Rose, I am very much interested in your presen- 
tatior., and I think that you have a great many ibilities, at is 
the cost or what are the charges for training a beginning driver? 

Mr. Rose. Our program calls for covering 22 steps that we have 
broken down in our prepared driver training manual. The average 
new beginner requires 6 hours, based on our experience, or between 
6 and 8 hours. Six is usually a minimum of roadwork. We charge 
$5 an hour for the condaait In our consultations with the edu- 
cators at universities in this field, they have urged us to put a floor 
on the number of hours of 6. We have arbitrarily said 6 hours should 
be the minimum number of hours of roadwork for certification. A 
student can come in, however, and say, “I want a refresher course; 
ride with me for 2 hours,” and get it. 

We as a commercial venture will give anyone as many hours of 
roadwork as they ask for or want. In getting recognition certifica- 
tion as a beginning driver, we have set a minimum standard of 6 hours 
of roadwork plus three 2-hour classroom sessions, which are free. We 
charge $5 an hour for the roadwork with a professional trainer in the 


car. 

Incidentally, the profit factors in this are very, very modest. 

Mr. Scuenck. Mr. Rose, in the case of a beginning driver, do you 
guarantee that they will pass the driver test to secure their license? 

Mr. Rosr. We cannot guarantee that because we have illiterates and 
semimorons that cannot do it. We give them all the training we can. 
We have had students who simply cannot pass a road test. 

About 98 percent of the people who take the course receive the license 
and take the State test. We give them a test that is more rigid than 
the State test. We give thema check ride, for instance. The same in- 
structor that has taught them does not give them the check ride. An- 
other person who simply does practically nothing else but check ride 
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takes the place of a State inspector, and he passes them or flunks them 
before they would go up for a test. 

Mr. Scuencx. About these refresher courses, what sort of a charge 
is made for those ¢ 

Mr. Rose. You are talking about the advanced driver training pro- 
gram ¢ 
~ Mr. Scuenck. Well, take one of us. 

Mr. Ross. We have not set that up into operation yet. Our belief 
is that the entire course which would consist of a 1-hour road test and 
three 2-hour classroom sessions, and another hour road test after it is 
over—there would be a total fee of somewhere between $20 and $25. 

The important cost, from our standpoint, is the time of a profes- 
sional trainer in 2 hours of road testing. ‘The classroom where you 
can handle 25 to 50 people involves a very nominal expense. 

Mr. Scuenck. Did I understand in your colloquy with Congressman 
Rogers that you propose to establish these training centers at various 
locations throughout the country? Your approach to a dealer in those 
various locations, and the dealer is of your own selection—when you 
do that, is it your proposal then that the instructor or instructors are 
going to be on your payroll ? 

Mr. Rossg. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuencx. Then the local franchise dealer will participate in 
whatever profits there are. 

Mr. Rosz. Yes. There is a profit-sharing arrangement. The key to 
the whole concept is providing the means for bringing driver educa- 
tion across the country on an adequate basis. I believe that nobody 
has yet found the way to bring a good, qualified school to the masses 
of people. The concept of using the franchised car dealer is the entire 
key to our program. 

Mr. Scuencx. Is it your thought that traffic courts in various places 
might require someone charged with improper driving to take your 
course, or to take a course? 

Mr. Rose. Well, my personal belief is that if traffic courts had the 
schools to send people to, that they would do that. Our objective 
would be to have our standards at a level that would be recognized as 
being worth having that done at some time in the future. It is not a 
part of our program. 

Mr. Roserts. If you will yield there, I think you would have to 
have some legislation by the States before a court could use that type 
of sentence. Would that not be true? 

Mr. Rogers. I would think so. 

Mr. Scuenck. Is it your thought that in those States which use the 
point system for revocation of license that those people whose licenses 
have been revoked might secure their license again through being 
certified by your course ? 

Mr. Ross. No; it is our thought that in a situation like that, that 
people will want to be retrained before they reach the point of revoca- 
tion of license. We have never conceived or we have never thought 
of the idea of tying in in any official capacity with the State govern- 
ments or courts. We would like to earn the right for the qualifications 
and prestige to have it recommended somewhere along the line. That 
would naturally be our objective. 

Mr. Sonencsk. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Friedel ? 
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Mr. Frrepex. Mr. Rose, I liked your statement and I like your ob- 
jective, but I do not know how this committee could recommend an 
legislation where a private school or instructors could be handled with 
any legislative act. 

Now, I am very much in agreement with driver training, even for 
adults who need some refresher courses. But I do not see how it could 
be done by any legislation. That is for private institutions. 

Now, if you could do it individually and it takes hold, and another 
city adopts it and perhaps the insurance companies themselves might 
recommend it or recognize it, it might even get to a point where some 
courts might recognize it but it would have to be their own decision. 
However, as far as I can see, there could be no Federal legislation or 
even State legislation where a private group could be recognized. 
You are to be highly commended for your motive, and I think perhaps 
it would cut down the accident rate. 

Mr. Ross. Mr. Friedel, it was not our thought that we suggest legis- 
lation tied in with our project. When I heard about this committee 
and I read about it in a story in the newspapers a month and a half 
ago, I became quite excited. I read the basic objective, as I recall, 
was to save lives. The thing that I see in my justification before this 
committee is that if this committee, covering all of the phases of the 
problem that you are doing, will recognize and give your recognition 
to the fact that driver education is an extremely important answer to 
the saving of lives, I believe our objective will have been accomplished. 

Mr. Frrepet. I think you will find that, if you later get a copy of 
our report, the chairman has been one of the strong advocates of driver 
education. Whether we can work that out by some method, is a ques- 
tion. Perhaps the chairman will discuss that further. 

I like your objective, and I think if you show results in your work 
it will get bigger and bigger. Even people who have been driving 
cars for 10 to 15 years need some refresher courses. 

You said something earlier, you just touched on it, when you spoke 
of a new way tosee. You maid there were five basic points. I would 
like to know what those five are. 

Mr. Rose. I am not a professional trainer. I have the points in a 
manual. We have hired the best possible counseling we could get. 

Mr. Frrepev. Let me correct that. You said that there are five 
reasons that account for all of the accidents. Is that what you said! 

Mr. Rose. That is right. 

Mr. Friepex. I would like to know what those are. 

Mr. Rose. There are five general areas. Here is an article written 
in Esquire magazine. When this was written, at this point we had 
seven. This was written by a man on our staff. There are five situa- 
tions. I would have to have a presentation made on these five things. 
I personally cannot do it. 

Mr. Rozerts. Would you like to submit that for the record? 

Mr. Rose. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rosgerts. Does that satisfy you, Mr. Friedel ? 

Mr. Friepew. I thought perhaps we could briefly touch on what the 
five basic areas are, but if you can submit it for the record, that will 
be all right. 

Mr. Rose. I would prefer to submit a breakdown on the five basic 
things, and in fact give you a complete digest on it. 

Mr. Frrepet. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Roserts. Mr. Rose, as Mr. Friedel remarked, I suppose that 
I have asked more questions along the field of driver training than 
any other member of the committee, and I am intensely interested in 
the presentation that you have made to the committee. I am very 
sorry that we will not be able to take the demonstration that you men- 
tioned, as I think it would be very helpful to us. But we are running 
against a pretty tight schedule, as I am sure you are well aware. 

I am certainly hoping that your program will go over. As Mr. 
Friedel said, there is nothing officially that this subcommittee can do. 
We could probably point out in the report that there is a vast amount 
of training needed in the adult field. Certainly I think we might 
go that far if it is the feeling of the subcommittee that that is a fact. 

I am of the opinion that there is also another field, and I suppose 
that would be covered in your junior course, that could be made 
available to high schools. Is that correct, or have you thought about 
that ? 

Mr. Rose. You mean having our program used by high schools? 

Mr. Roperrs. Yes. 

Mr. Rose. Our program is now being used by parochial schools in 
this community who do not have their own driver-training programs. 
We are doing that today. 

Mr. Roserts. It is my feeling that actually while we can retrain 
a lot of these old folks that have been driving and accumulating all 
of these bad habits, that really the start you have to make is goin 
to be with the young people, because they are the future citizens an 
they are the ones we are going to have to look to in large measure in 
this matter of education. That is all I have. 

Again I want to thank you for your appearance. 

Mr. Scuencx. Could I ask another question ? 

Mr. Rose, when you install these driver-training courses in the 
various communities, do you furnish the automobile ? 

Mr. Rose. No; we lease the car from the automobile dealer. The 
car is our property for use, and we install dual-control mechanisms 
in it, and we make sure that it has a right-hand rearview mirror and 
other safety devices that we have found necessary. But the car is 
leased by us from the dealer. It is his automobile. 

May I make one more comment, Mr. Roberts? Our basic objective 
is to reach adults. We feel that the high-school program is going 
to be adequately covered by the high-school program and by the 
States. Here in Michigan they have a subsidy of approximately $25 
per student to encourage the high schools to give driver training. It 
is the adults who are being neglected. 

Today’s accidents are caused by adult drivers. Some of them are 
beginners, and some of them are like those of us in the room. They 
are the people whom, I think, have to be retrained. 

Mr. Roserts. That is very interesting, and again I want to express 
the thanks of the subcommittee for your interest, and for your appear- 
ance here. As I understand it, you will submit the testimony that 
Mr. Friedel was interested in, to be added to your prepared statement. 

Mr. Rose. Yes; I will do that. 

Mr. Roserrs. I wish you much success in your program. 

Mr. Rose. Thank you very much for the opportunity to make this 
presentation. 

Weare glad to have both of you gentlemen with us. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


AMERICAN DRIVER TRAINING SysTEM, INc., 
Detroit, Mich., September 11, 1956. 
Hon. KENNETH A. ROBERTS, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Traffic Safety, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Roserts: It was a privilege to meet with the subcom- 
mittee in Detroit on August 31 and to have the opportunity to outline our pro- 
gram for adult-driver training for both new and experienced drivers under a 
system of supervised instruction and road tests offered through automobile 
dealerships. 

I was asked by the subcommittee to submit for the record more details on the 
content of our course and the five seeing steps it stresses as the key to accident- 
free driving. Our program and teaching manual were developed for us by 3 con- 
sultants who have pioneered a new approach to driver education, based on their 
findings that nearly all traffic accidents result from a few common errors in 
seeing, and their discovery that any motorist can be come virtually accidentproof 
by learning and practicing 5 seeing steps that all expert drivers follow by 
sheer habit. 

These consultants have been Harold L. Smith, of Detroit, who in the last decade 
has directed the training of some 25,000 new and experienced drivers in truck 
fleets and in courses sponsored by the Detroit YMCA and large industrial firms; 
John J. Cummings, director of transportation research for the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association, Detroit, who for 4 years has collaborated with Smith in 
research and publication of reports on driver errors in traffic accidents; and 
Dr. Reuel A. Sherman, director of occupational vision, Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., an international authority on visual factors in industrial 
accidents, who also has developed visual training and testing programs widely 
used by the Armed Forces; ophthalmic professions ; State driver-licensing agen- 
cies; and large industrial firms. Dr. Sherman joined the Smith-Cummings team 
several years ago after a group of automobile industry safety engineers called 
his attention to the Smith-Cummings studies. 

These three men, starting with a thesis that no driver wants a traffic accident 
and that the real reason for nearly all accidents lies in the fact that drivers have 
been forced to try to learn correct seeing habits by trial-and-error methods, 
worked together as individuals and not as agents for their employers, to develop 
and test (@) a 22-step training course for teaching beginner drivers how to master 
the mechanics of operating the automobile in traffic; (b) a classroom course for 
beginners on how to build correct seeing habits in traffic, and (c) a “habit check” 
road test for experienced drivers that reveals faulty seeing habits in traffic and 
predicts the general future accident record a driver can expect with his present 
seeing habits. 

The road test, which I strongly recommend the subcommittee arrange with us 
to demonstrate in Washington or some other suitable location, cannot be given 
to beginner drivers, because our consultants found that no new driver can build 
correct seeing habits for about his first year in traffic. Its real purpose is to 
demonstrate the exact seeing methods used by expert drivers, to reveal to a 
driver any faulty seeing habits he may possess, and to show him how to practice 
correct seeing methods for about 2 months so they become “set” as habits. Dr. 
J. Stannard Baker, research director for the traffic institute of Northwestern 
University, after reviewing this road test, declared that this approach holds the 
real answer to correct driver-training and driver-licensing tests, in that it develops 
subconscious correct driving judgment in place of a reliance on conscious effort, 
which no driver can maintain for any long period. (However, since new drivers 
cannot be tested for their first year, this suggests that beginner drivers should 
get probationary licenses and take a habit test a year later.) 

Initial tests of this habit-check program among experienced drivers in truck 
fleets have been highly encouraging, and sharp reductions in fleet accident losses 
have been documented during the last year. This program, which deals strictly 
with correct “timing” in traffic and makes no reference to traffic laws or any of 
the other usual safety appeals, has been enthusiastically accepted by professional 
drivers. Most significant has been the fact that it has proved able to change 
“accident repeater’ drivers into drivers who build outstanding safety records. 

For a short review of this program, I am quoting from an article by our con- 
sultants entitled “Let’s Teach Drivers How To See” that was in the March 1956 
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issue of Traffic Digest and Review, published by the traffic institute of North- 
western University. 

“There are five common distractions in driving. At least one of them is present 
in most accidents. The five distractions are as follows: 

‘1. Route problems.—Each driver has his own route in mind. Over half of all 
accidents occur when drivers get intent on a route problem—stopping, turning 
a corner, parking, unparking, or looking for a road sign or street address—and 
fail to see that they are crowding or blocking in traffic. 

“2, Mental disturbances.—If we are physically or emotionally upset, or have 
something special on our mind, our seeing is below par. So unless our normal 
seeing habits in traffic are good, we make errors in seeing when hurrying, worry- 
ing, irritated at another driver, or bored, tired, or lost in thought. All drivers 
have a hurry habit to some degree and want to avoid being delayed in traffic. 
This fact alone explains many wrong moves they make. 

“8. Scenery.—This covers any roadside feature or event that holds our eyes 
too long—such as staring at an accident scene. The distraction of roadside lights 
is present in a large share of night-driving accidents. 

“4, In the vehicle.—Drivers with weak seeing habits will stare at a bee that 
got in the car or pick the wrong moment to light a cigarette or tune in the car 
radio. Or they get distracted by children quarreling in the back seat or while 
driving an unfamiliar vehicle. 

“5. Unpracticed driving tasks.—One in four accidents involves a vehicle back- 
ing up, because few drivers ever practice correct seeing in backing. City and 
rural driving, day and night driving, and wet-road and icy-pavement problems 
all require special practice. Driving in another State, with different traffic signs 
and driving customs, also can bring distractions. 

“But while 1 or more of these 5 distractions usually is present when an acci- 
dent occurs, the real causes of driving errors are faulty seeing habits in carrying 
out 5 key driving tasks. 

“The five tasks operate like stairsteps. Until we master one we are not ready 
for the next. The accident-free driver covers all 5 steps in what amounts to 1 
sweeping glance. The five steps are: 

“1. Steering.—Because we sit left of center in the car in driving, the average 
motorist always tries to allow extra space on his right. He steers by looking 
low at the left edge of his lane, which causes his car to hug that left edge. He 
often veers blindly away from an obstacle on his right. And he looks low at the 
ground in turning a corner. 

“Correct steering is simple. All it takes is an occasional quick glance, well 
ahead, at the center of your intended driving path. This rule holds both in 
going straight and in turning corners. Your vehicle then travels nicely on center 
initslane. If the lane is open, it is wide enough. 

“At night watch beyond your headlights for dark shapes on the road. If you 
can’t see beyond your lights, have your eyes checked. When for any reason you 
must look low to find your path, the high-aim steering habit automatically guards 
you by pulling down your speed. 

“2. Comprehensive viewing.—Novice drivers cannot avoid ‘acute’ seeing— 
watching objects in sharp detail—which is deadly in driving. They see only 
about 200 feet ahead at most, and will fix their eyes on any oncoming car or a 
car they are following. After a year or so they are able to keep watch over a 
wide, deep traffic scene—but too often they do not make this a habit. 

“In daytime and at city speeds, lack of a big-picture viewing habit shows up 
mainly in occasional abrupt stops and turns. The results are worse at night, 
and at rural speeds and on icy roads. 

“View the car ahead and other nearby objects as small parts of a huge road- 
way scene in which nothing is seen in sharp detail. Watch all objects on or near 
the roadway for a block ahead in town, half a mile ahead on rural roads. Make 
very sure you see the ground around the objects. 

“This big-picture habit gives you instant warning of any change in speed or 
(direction by any vehicle in the scene, and makes you quick to see the flash of 
stoplights or turn signals near or far ahead. It also shows you the problems 
facing drivers up ahead, so you can foresee their actions. 

“At night, it tells you how fast you are overtaking a pair of red tail lights up 
ahead, and whether the vehicle ahead is in its correct traffic lane. 

“3. Scanning—Unless you see traffic conflicts well in advance, you often 
freeze your eyes on a nearby hazard and steer blindly toward another hazard. 
You also do a lot of routine fixed-stare driving, which blurs your vision, dulls 
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your mind, and keeps you from seeing many potential hazards to the sides and 
rear. It even can blind you to a traffic light or stop sign. 

“Build the habit of moving your eyes at least every 2 seconds in driving, 
Check the rear mirror at least every 5 seconds if there is any traffic on the road— 
and check the rear instantly if you see possible trouble or delay ahead. 

“Keep scanning the big scene rear and far ahead, and to both sides. If any- 
thing holds your attention so you cannot keep moving your eyes, slow down or 
change lanes sO you can resume scanning. On a long trip, make occasional 
10-minute stops to rest your eyes. 

“The driver who goes too fast for traffic, weather, or visibility problems 
always has a fixed stare. Most drivers often get this stare at night by picking 
up speed that forces them to glue their eyes to the road just ahead. If you move 
your eyes constantly—to glance far ahead, to both sides, and into the rear mir- 
ror—you literally are forced to hold your speed to a safe level. 

“4. Spacing.—Once you master the first three seeing habits, the next task is done 
almost automatically. It is to adjust your pace so you ‘keep an out’— stopping 
margin ahead, plus open space on at least one side as much of the time as 
possible so you could swerve away from sudden danger. 

“When you really watch a big scene and move your eyes, you instinctively 
reduce speed for hills, curves, blind intersections, and when driving near parked 
cars. You feel tense when closely following another vehicle, when hemmed in 
on both sides, or when a bumper chaser is behind you. So you allow more 
space ahead, or move out front at the first safe chance. 

“In heavy traffic the main hazards are sudden stops or blind swerves by 
drivers making left or right turns or heading for parking spaces. 

“In light traffic, or when there is a gap in the traffic stream ahead, conflicts 
usually come from the sides. Someone picks the wrong moment to enter or cut 
across the traffic stream, or to make a left turn across the path of an oncoming 
vehicle. Or someone fails to see the traffic light turn red, or decides to continue 
across the intersection just after the light changes. 

“5. Stabilizing—yYour final driving task, and one that few drivers ever perform, 
has to do with any driver or pedestrian who is in a position where you must 
depend on him to ‘stay put’ until you get past a particular point. 

“Unless you're certain the other person sees your car and shows by his actions 
that he will avoid a conflict, give a few quick taps on the horn—or at night flick 
your headlight beams. Do this as early as possible so you can take some other 
escape path if necessary. 

“Check the rear mirror when you signal for a stop or turn. If the driver 
behind you does not heed your signal, take the line of least resistance. 

“Keep in mind that many drivers watch the road just ahead, rarely check the 
sides or rear, may swerve blindly away from an obstacle on their right, and often 
get so intent on stopping or turning that they see nothing else. 

“If you must drive beside another vehicle in heavy traffic, get up where the 
other driver can see you or stay back where you could use the brakes if he 
swerved your way. 

“In passing the car ahead, doit briskly. Pass only when the other car is holding 
a steady speed and lane position and when the roadway situation shows no reason 
why the driver might veer your way. If in doubt, tap your horn or flick your 
headlights. A quick glance at the other driver, to see where he is looking, often 
will tell you whether he is stabilized. 

“These, then, are your five key seeing tasks. The average experienced driver 
needs about 2 months of practice to make them firm habits—and usually needs 
a short road test with a trained instructor to help him locate faulty seeing 
habits he was not aware he had. 

“Once you build the correct habits, remind yourself occasionally of three of 
the seeing rules, which can be summed up like this: Get the big picture. Keep 
your eyes moving. Make sure they see you. 

“We believe the rules on how to see in driving should become the core of 
training courses for beginning drivers, and that experienced drivers, too, should 
be given a chance to take short road tests with trained observers. 

“A better understanding of how drivers see in traffic holds the key to still other 
safety advances. Working with Detroit's traffic engineers, we now are applying 
driver-seeing principles to problems of high-accident locations. Highway design 
and roadside distraction features can be analyzed in the same way. The exact 
errors made in particular accidents can be determined, to guide traffic law enforce- 
ment and safety publicity. But most important of all is the fact that every 
motorist is capable of quick improvement of his seeing habits, if he is told that 
it needs doing and shown how to do it. Once this fact is widely recognized, 
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we can start matching in traffic safety the spectacular gains that-have been made 
in reducing on-the-job accidents in industry.” 

I understand Dr. Sherman already has informed you of the investigation 
Purdue University has made into the Smith-Cummings-Sherman program, and 
of the university’s interest in establishing an institute of driver behavior based 
on this program, so that driver training centers can adopt this new approach 
and certain further research can be conducted in this area of the psychology 
of seeing in driving. The program also has been reviewed and endorsed by such 
other agencies as the center for safety education of New York University, the 
American Trucking Associations, the national insurance associations, and by 
many key officials in the eye professions and the automobile and petroleum 
industries. 

We believe this program provides a sound basis for our own effort to create 
within automobile dealerships a vehicle for reaching the more than 2 million adult 
beginner drivers each year, and for helping to upgrade the driving habits of the 
76 million motorists now on our roads and streets. The challenge obviously is 
great, and our own approach is but one of many that will be needed. But we 
believe this kind of approach is the correct one, and the only one that offers the 
assurance of large and lasting gains in highway safety. 

Sincerely, 
S. H. Rose, President. 


Mr. Roserts. Gentlemen, we have Mr. Rashid. 
Will you give your name, please, sir. 


STATEMENT OF CARL RASHID, OF THE RASHID MOTOR C0O., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. Rasuip. My name is Carl Rashid. My address is 12128 Three 
Mile Drive, Grosse Pointe 30, Mich. 

Mr. Roserts. All right, you may proceed. 

Mr. Rasuip. My brother and I have been working for the last 12 
years on safety. We have come up with a device which is a radar 
unit. This radar unit has an antenna in front of a car, and when the 
car proceeds, anything in the path of the car, the circuit of the air is 
broken and the radar unit picks it up and relays it to a mechanical 
part and puts on the brakes and shuts off the gas. 

We have it and it has been tested for the last 5 years and we have 
over 100,000 miles on those different units, in different previous cars, 

Now I could not help but hear the conversation going on. We are 
not going to talk about the kid in school, which is a wonderful thing, 
to give him lessons of driving. My driving and your driving and 
everybody’s driving—we have one thing that a human pang might do, 
that when we are doing our best and driving 30 to 40 miles an hour 


and your mind is right on the steering wheel and right in front of the 
highway, Pye our mind is thinking maybe 1,000 miles away from here. 


ur radar unit comes in when the human mind is being occupied or 
it issomewhere else. All we need from you gentlemen is 2 or 3 minutes 
to prove it to you, and we appreciate every one of you who drive a car. 

Mr. Roserts. Where is this unit now? 

Mr. Rasuw. Right in front of the hotel, sir. 

Mr. Rozerts. Do you gentlemen care to go down and look at the 
unit ? 

Mr. Scuenck. I will not have time because I have to go upstairs 
and call my office, but how can you focus this unit so that it does not 
pick up a lot of extraneous matter ? 

Mr. Rasutp. The antenna is right in front of the car and as the car 
turns, the antenna turns. Anything past the headlight which does not 
come into the car, the radar system will not pick it up. 
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It is being demonstrated in Washington, D. C. Congressinan 
Rabaut has driven it over there, and a few of the officials. 

This is an article that has been appearing in newspapers and maga- 
zines and everything. 

Mr. Roserts. Would you like to submit this article for the record ? 

Mr. Rasum. Yes; a I have many more of them in here. 

Mr. Roserts. That will be submitted for the information of the 
committee. 

(The article referred to follows :) 


[Toledo Blade, Toledo, Ohio, Friday, August 19, 1955] 
RaDaR DEvIcE AUTOMATICALLY Stops CARs 
HEAD-ON CRASHES HELD IMPOSSIBLE WITH INVENTION 


WASHINGTON, August 19.—A Detroit safety engineer has designed a radar- 
equipped automobile which Representative Louis ©. Rabaut (Democrat of 
Michigan) predicts will “save thousand of lives and millions of dollars in prop- 


erty damage.” 
The car, Mr. Rabaut said, stops automatically when something gets in its 


way. 
The radar mechanism was devised by Carl Rashid. Mr. Rabaut described 


it yesterday for the Congressional Record. 


GUARANTEED TO HALT 


He said the car has a radar screen directly below the grillwork several 
inches high and extending the width of the automobile. This projects an im- 
pulse, Mr. Rabaut said, “that is guaranteed to halt the car should anyone or 
anything get in its path.” 

There is a similar device on the rear of the car, he said, to prevent injuring 
pedestrians or property while the car is moving in reverse. 


Mr. Rabaut’s account continued : 

“The natural tendency of a person viewing this invention for the first time 
is to expect to be hurled through the windshield; however, this is not the case. 
The faster the car is moving the farther the radar beam is projected. 


SPEED CON SIDERED 


“If you are approaching an object at a high speed, the radar is reducing 
car speed before you, the driver, are actually aware of impending danger. The 
ear will then, if not manually halted, stop before striking the object.” 

Mr. Rabaut said tests were conducted in Michigan where 2 such radar- 
equipped cars tried unsuccessfully at 50 miles an hour to crash head on. Both 
stopped with ease many yards apart, he said. 

Mr. Rabaut also said that car changing lanes and “cutting you off in traftic 
with bring your radar into immediate action, thereby eliminating the possibility 
of a collision.” 

Mr. Rabaut said he got a ride in the radar-equipped car when it was brought 
to the Capitol by Mr. Rashid. The Congressman said the radar does not work 
at less than 10 miles an hour, “therefore it does not hinder parking or entering 
a garage.” 

Mr. Rasu. Here is a headline. As a matter of fact, the United 
States Army were here 2 weeks ago, and they had a radar man, and 
he drove the car for 31% hours, and he says that this is the answer to 
our ieee and to the civilian problem. 

This unit is ready for production right now. 

The Army sent us their catalog, what part they want to use, and 
we are preparing a unit for the United States Army at the present 
moment, to send to them for their use. 

Mr. Scuencx. How much does this unit sell for? 
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Mr. Rasy. The unit, we figure will sell the same as your power 
steering. 

And like the man from Lumberman’s Insurance Association, Mr. 
Sorenson, who drove the unit—he said it is the greatest thing he ever 
saw, and he said any car that has that particular unit, they will imme- 
diately issue a rider for reducing their premium on the car. 

Mr. Roserts. Let me break in right here. 

Mr. Rasuip. This unit could be sold for $150, as much as a good 
radio. 

Mr. Rogers. How would you pass an automobile with this unit in 
operation ? ie Bee 

Mr. Rasui. You pass it just exactly like you pass it without any- 
thing on it, because the beam is in the center of the car, sir. The beam 
isa very Sharp beam, like a knife. It is just the shape of a knife. 

Mr. Rogers. If the beam is that sharp, how would it prevent you 
from striking a ene with your right fender ? 

h 


Mr. Rasuiw. The beam goes just as far as your headlight. It does 
not extend out. 


Mr. Rogers. How far in advance of the car? 

Mr. Rasuiw. According to the speed that you are going. The beam 
would go as far as—if the car is going 60 miles an hour, the sensitivity 
of the beam——— 

Mr. Rogers. The sensitivity of the beam is projected to provide 
ample distance when the break comes, to stop your car before you 
arrive — object. What if you had two cars coming in a head-on 
collision 

Mr. Rasniw. We have tried two-car head-on collision, 50 miles, driv- 
ing into each other, and they stopped 128 feet apart, and we have 
witnessed that. 

We had a picture taken of driving cars. We have taken a picture 
of that, of different cars’ antenna, and if you gentlemen would care 
to view those pictures, it will show the unit. 

I do not know if I should mention his name or not, but we have a 
traffic judge, Judge Watts, and he rode in that car a week ago, and 
he is famous as a justice and in his knowledge of traffic problems in 
the city of Detroit. He was really amazed. 

Mr. a How high does the object have to be before the beam 
its it 

Mr. Ras. Just as high as your bumper. 

Mr. Rogers. That is all. 

Mr. Roserts. Gentlemen, I do not know how you other gentlemen 
feel about this, but if we have time, suppose we go down and take a 
look at this unit. As I understand, it is down in front of the hotel. 
_ Mr. Rasum. It is very hard to explain it exactly, but we could do 
it gg by point. 

Mr. Rogers. I am wondering if you would yield to me right there. 
[am wondering if there would be a possibility—I frankly would like 
to ride in the car this afternoon, if we could. 

Mr. Rasuip. We are at your command, because this safety is for 
everybody’s life, and it could be my life or your life, sir. 


83776—57—_—39 
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(Pictures submitted by Mr. Rashid follow :) 
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(Whereupon, at 9:30 a. m., the meeting recessed.) 


AFTER RECESS 


Mr. Roserts. The subcommittee will be in order. We appreciate 
this tour of the engineering laboratories of the Chrysler Ke While 
some of the things you have shown us cannot be placed on the record, 


we would like to have a record of some of these explanations of your 
operation. 

I understand that this is the glass laboratory, and I think it would 
be helpful to have a record of this explanation by Mr. Edge. 


STATEMENT OF E. EDGE, OF THE GLASS LABORATORY OF THE 
ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT OF THE CHRYSLER CORP. 


Mr. Ener. This is our glass and ceramics laboratory. One of the 
principal functions of this laboratory is to make sure that all of the 
automotive glazings that our company uses conforms to the Ameri- 
can toniaek safety code here. This is approved by the American 
Standards Association, and it is representative of a good deal of 
study and work. As you can see, this code is quite elaborate, and 
it sets down a rigid standard for safety materials. 

Our own specifications not only include this code as such, but we 
also have additional more rigid specifications to make sure that we 
get somwhat better than a minimum glass that will just get by. We 
have set up here a little display that shows something of the history 
of safety glass as used in the automobile industry. This is not rep- 
resentative of Chrysler department but is an industry development. 
We started out in the early days of the automobile industry with ordi- 
nary plate glass. When cars became more numerous, a safer material 
was found to be necessary, and so they used the best plastic they had 
at that time to make a sandwich or laminated construction. 
it sets down a rigid standard for safety materials. 

The first plastic was a nitrate which became yellow on exposure 
to sunlight, and it also became brittle at low temperatures. In the 
search for better materials, they went to cellulose acetate, which had 
better light stability, and finally in 1939 they came out with the present 
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polyvinelbutyryl. I do not want to say this is the final material, be- 
cause the glass industry and the chemical industry are working on new 
and improved plastic all of the time. 

However, the polyvinelbutyryl is the best they obtained up to date. 
We also have a little different type of safety glass material in the heat 
treated safety glass that we have in the last panel over here. This glass 
is a solid sheet of glass, and the material has been heat treated to 
develop high strength and at the same time when that glass breaks 
it breaks into the small particles that are free of sharp edges. 

You can get cut by it but you cannot get a serious cut. I can show 

ou the characteristics of both of those materials by breaking them, I 
lieve. The first is the laminated glass. Each one of these materials 
has its own place in the automobile. The laminated glass, we will 
show first. Now, as to this material, it does not take much to break it. 

However, it does have high resistance to penetration by either a 
stone or other sharp objects. This is the type of glass that is used in 
front of passengers. That is where it is desirable to have some “give,” 
and at the same time will not be penetrated by stones or other flying 
objects. [Demonstration. ] 

This glass, as you will notice, is broken. There are fragments that 
come out. However, the main body of the glass is held intact and in 
place by the plastic. 

Now, this is the heat-treated glass. As you can see it is a solid sheet 
of glass and there is no plastic interlay in there, but this glass is 
considerably stronger. Now, this is a half-pound steel ball that is used. 
You will notice that broke the laminated glass, but it has little or no 
effect on the heat-treated glass. We will take it up to a lesser height 
to start with, and that was 8 feet. 

We will take it on up higher and actually break it for you. Now, 
this glass when it is broken completely disintegrates into small frag- 
ments. There are a few splinters here that will cause a scratch, but 
there is not sufficient weight to these particles to cause a real injury. 
Because of the high-resistance type of the glass we do not like to use it 
= roe of a passenger, but it is perfectly safe and it is desirable on 
the side. 

Mr. Roserts. This is being used now. 

Mr. Ener. Yes, but not in front of a passenger. It is generally used 
in foreign cars. 

Mr. Roserts. Was this developed by the glass manufacturers? 

Mr. Ener. Yes; it was developed by the glass manufacturers. 

Mr. Roserts. In Pittsburgh ? 

Mr. Ener. I would not say by any one particular glass manufac- 
turer. It was originally developed during the First World War. 
They used it in submarines for portholes. 

Mr. Roserts. Does the glass industry have a kind of a joint effort 
with you on research ? 

Mr. Ener. I do not believe they have what you might call a joint 
research effort. I believe it is probably strictly competitive, but there 
are certain properties of glass and they use generally the same 
materials. 

Mr. Roserts. This is the same type of glass that you have in the 
exhibit. 
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Mr. Ener. I showed it the last time, because it is out of the ordinary 
sequence. This was introduced into the automobile industry in 1937. 

Mr. Roserts. Why is it that you do not get these splinters with this 
type of glass ? 

Mr. Ener. Because of the stress. This is actually prestressed glass. 
The glass is stressed by the heat treatment so that first it develops the 
high strength. The stress develops the high strength. You probably 
have heard of prestressed concrete. By giving the glass a prestress, 
the material has more strength and at the same time when it breaks 
the stress causes it to break in this way. 

It does not change the molecular material. It is still glass. 

Mr. Scuenck. It changes the arrangement of the molecules? 

Mr. Ener. No, it does not. Actually, what it does is to place part 
of the glass in compression, and the inside is placed in tension. Of 
course, when the further load is placed on the glass, it changes the 
compressive load to a tensile load. First you have to relieve the re- 
sidual compressive load before you can put the glass in tension. 

Mr. Rogers. What is the price differential on that ? 

Mr. Ever. There is not any real price differential on this. 

Mr. Rogers. Well, when a rock went through my windshield, I 
found out that the cost was about $69. Is this about the same as lami- 
nated ? 

Mr. Ener. In a curved piece of glass, this might be slightly cheaper 
than the laminated because there is only one piece. In the windshield 
there are two pieces that have to be bent together. But price is not a 
criteria. We definitely do not get into the price of these materials. 
We consider them on their own merits. 

Mr. Roserts. How much greater resistance does this have to force 
than laminated ? 

Mr. Ener. It has about eight times the resistance of laminated glass. 
It will depend somewhat on the type of load. 

Mr. Roserts. We had a question yesterday with reference to the 
wraparound windshield. Iam sure that you are familiar with some of 
the criticisms on the part of the optical people and the opticians and 
ophthalmologists with reference to the fact that no studies have been 
made in that field of that portion of the windshield which is really 
similar to the lens on a man’s pair of glasses. 

Mr. Ener. I would not say that no study has been made on it. There 
has been a tremendous amount of study by not only our own laboratory 
here, but other engineering laboratories. 

Mr. Roserts. I did not mean no study, but I mean no studies on 
the basis of someone who knows something about the eyeball and the 
parts of the eye. 

Mr. Ener. We have gone to the American Optical Co., one of the 
largest optical houses, and eyeglass lens manufacturing companies in 
the country and asked them for methods of evaluating glass of this 
type for distortion. 

Mr. Roperts. When did you do that ? 

Mr. Ever. That was done about a year and a half ago. 

Mr. Roperts. Have you had any final studies or analyses by those 
people that have been made available to the manufacturers ? 

Mr. Ener. We did not get into that with them. We talked to their 
technical people, and they said that they did not know of any test 
that could be applied. 
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Mr. Rozerts. Would you say it was considered and rejected ? 

Mr. Ene. I do not quite understand your question there. 

Mr. Roserts. As I understood you, you found that their studies 
would not aid you much in this problem. 

Mr. Ener. Because it is different than eyeglass manufacturing. 

Mr. Roserrs. You think it is a problem of physics rather than a 
problem of optics? 

Mr. Ener. It is a problem of optics in the general sense, but it is 
not a problem in the sense of lens manufacturing. In other words, 
this is not and cannot be a ground or precision ground thing. One 
person’s eyeglasses will not fit another person, and each one would 
have to be tailored, and that could make a problem in manufacturing. 

Mr. Roserts. You have heard the criticism that there is a great 
deal of distortion introduced by wraparound windshields? | 

Mr. Ener. There is some distortion that is inherent in any curved 
glass. People, when they are driving cars wear regular glasses and 
sun glasses, 

Mr. Scueneck. You mean cheap sunglasses also ? 

Mr. Epexr. Yes, even the dime store sells sunglasses. 

Mr. Scuencs. Where the glasses are not the same? 

Mr. Ener. That is right. 


STATEMENT OF F. J. FINKENAUER, OF THE STRUCTURES LABORA- 
TORY OF THE ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT OF THE CHRYSLER 
CORP. 


Mr. Fiyxenaver. The first thing we would like to show you is a 
loop test on one of our safety belts. The safety belt you happen to 
see here is one of our 1957 designs, and we will subject this to the test 
which the civil aeronautics authority considers satisfactory for air- 
craft, namely a 5,000 pound loop test. After it has been subjected 
to that test, which we will start now, we will have the load come up 
as I proceed with remarks. After we have taken this up to 4,000 

ounds or greater, which is what we seek as a possible safety factor 

eyond the 3,000 called for, we will bring the load down to 250 pounds 
to make certain that one of the parts works that has been criticized 
by some pee 

We will make certain that you can release that belt adequately with 
a load of, say, a heavy person against it. We expect then to find that 
the release load will be in excess of 5 pounds on this hook, and some- 
thing under 35 pounds maximum. In that way we are sure that if 
you were in an accident, you could release the belt and get out of the 
car after you had dimmed. 

We are now approaching 3,250 pounds and when we reach 4,000 
pounds we will stop and then come back to the 250-pound load noted 
and check the release effort. We will now reduce the load and per- 
form the remaining part of the test. I might mention that this test 
is one which conforms with the thinking of the civil aeronautics group 
and also the SAE proposed safety-belt committees. We will see later 
as we leave this part, a test of three of these belts installed in a 1957 
Chrysler sedan, wherein they will be loaded through a body load 
means so that we will have the loading on the frame of the car and the 
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set. of these three belts, thus simulating three-passenger occupancy 
of the front seat. 

I might point out that the 35 pounds that we look for, if we achieve 
95 pounds, is 20 pounds below the civil aeronautics specifications, so 
that you can see that we are endeavoring to do better than has normally 
been expected by conventional tests. 

Now, gentlemen, will you follow me to the next part of the labora- 
tory ¢ 

Now, I would like you to see an impact test which we have for 
steering wheels and other parts of a car such as instrument panels, 
wherein we obtain a figure test. This is not an absolute test, and it 
merely tells whether the energy —— characteristics of a wheel 
are greater than some other Suen. his is where we try to absorb 
energy to do the less damage to the human body. 

This happens to be a 1957 Imperial wheel which we will subject to 
a test, and give you a good demonstration of energy absorption. 
{| Demonstration. } 

Now, we will see what value of deceleration we secured on that 
test. We reached the maximum of 11 G’s in that test, and at the 
same time had a reasonable gradual buildup in load. We did not have 
a sharp or peak buildup. It was at about a 30-degree angle. 

Now, while you are set up here we might as well show you another 
point of interest. This is a windshield for a Chrysler Imperial 1957 
on which we would like to indicate to you the work that is done in 
determining optical characteristics of the glass. The question I 
believe has been raised whether sufficient attention is paid by those 
qualified to determine the optical characteristics of glass. 

I think that question was answered yesterday and I would like 
to point out why it was answered as it was. We make calculations 
on glass which Mr, Parr will tell you about shortly, back in the three- 
eighths play model stage. That 1s 3 or 4 years ahead of production, 
so that we will find any inherent problems early enough in the game 
so that we do not style in distortion which can be bothersome then 
to the customer. 

I would like to introduce to you Mr. Parr, who is the last expert for 
the Chrysler engineering division, who will give you a rundown as 
to how this glass is calculated. I might point out, before I give you 
Mr. Parr, that he has a background of chemistry, physics, and engineer- 
ing, and has worked for the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. before joining 
us at Chrysler. Mr. Parr, would you make some comments, please ? 


STATEMENT OF L. W. PARR, OF THE TEST LABORATORIES, 
ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT, CHRYSLER CORP. 


Mr. Parr. Gentlemen, to acquaint you with some of our work on 
optics, I would like to cover the steps that we feel are necessary to 
insure a development of a satisfactory windshield. The first step 
is that we have some general limitations regarding the minimum 
radius of curvature, and the angle of installation of the glass in the 
car that we have furnished our stylists for them to use as benchmarks 
in their initial work in laying out a proposed surface. 

However, I wish to state that the definition of the shape of a glass 
alone will not control the optics of a car windshield. To fully evaluate 
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the optics of a car windshield you have to relate the glass to the 
driver, the person who is going to use the glass in the car, because the 
relation of the driver to this glass has Tisisiiersens effects on the 
optics that you receive. 

So after the requirements of the general limitations are set wp and 
the stylists have come up with a proposed surface, we then calculate 
the optics of the surface. I wish to point out that the layout we have 
in this windshield is a layout of a 1960 windshield which we are 
presently working on, and we work that far in advance so that any- 
thing we pick up could not get back into changes. j 

These calculations that we make are made using the basic laws of 
light transmission through transparent materials, mainly the angle of 
incidence that the light hits the glass at, and the curvature of the 
surface and the index refraction of the glass. With those three we 
can caleulate the optics of this glass. After we have made a calcula- 
tion, then of course it is necessary to evaluate the optics. I think it 
has been previously stated to you that it is just not possible to pass 
light through a curved surface without having it bend to some extent. 

So, in evaluating these windshields, we divide the windshield into 
two areas. The principal area is the one in the immediate front of 
the driver and carrying across the car. In other words, it is the 
area that he will need to drive down the highway, and to get objects 
on the highway that he will have to avoid or stop before he hits them. 

The secondary area has been brought about by this tremendous in- 
crease in frontal glass that we have put in here. That is an area that 
we consider is of Primary importance to be able to distinguish objects, 
and you do this by periphery vision. You can determine an object 
over here but you do not look at that object to see it in its true per- 
spective. 

So dividing the windshield into those two phases, we evaluate and 
determine whether or not we have satisfactory optics. If we do not, 
we go back to the surface and change it. As an example, we have two 
curves here of the calculated optics of a windshield. All you can see 
here will be relative, but this is an unsatisfactory surface. We con- 
sider where we are up here to a maximum of 2 inches displacement in 
100 feet. This is the modification where we reduced that. to only half 
of its present value. 

After this has been accomplished, our third step is to make a mockup. 
This is done 3 years in advance of the introduction of a car. Here are 
some of the mockups we had of this particular windshield here, and 
these mockups are highly drivable. They are driven on the road, and 
they are driven on the proving grounds to fully evaluate them. 

Mr. Roggrs. This is the same glass? 

Mr. Parr. Yes; this is the same glass. 

I might say in closing that all of this work is carried on very closely 
with our glass company to make sure we do not come up with a surface 
experimentally that cannot be produced in mass production. 

r. Rocrrs. Does any of this glass project back under the metal 
part of the roof? 

Mr. Parr. Not in this particular one. Some of our other models 
do have a slight eyebrow. 
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STATEMENT OF N. B. CHRISTIE, ASSISTANT CHIEF, SECTION ON 
PRODUCTS PLANNING AND PROGRAMMING, ENGINEERING DE- 
PARTMENT, CHRYSLER CORP. 


Mr. Curistre. I would like introduce to you Dr. Teague, who is 
first going to show you some of the work that we are doing in con- 
nection with the smog-elimination program. As you know, there is 
an intraindustry effort to eliminate the smog problem and Chrysler 
has a stake in this. We have an assignment and Dr. Teague has been 
working very closely with it. He is going to take you outside and 
let you see an actual car which we use in this smog-elimination 
project. 


STATEMENT OF DR. D. M. TEAGUE, ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT, 
CHRYSLER CORP. 


Dr. Teacur. If you will follow me, we have the car outside. 
{Demonstration. ] 

Now, they state the automobile is one of the contributors to this 
problem because of the unburned gasoline which comes out of the 
exhaust. We have been studying the problem to find out how im- 
portant it is as far as the automotive contribution, and how to help 
solve it. We have here some special instrumentation that we de- 
veloped for the purpose. There is a small pipe which is inserted in 
the exhaust in the back of the car, and we are actually sampling the 
exhaust and measuring the amount of gasoline which is unburned 
coming out of that exhaust. 

Mr. ScuencK. Are you measuring the CO,? 

Dr. Tgacur. We are not now, but we have an instrument coming 
now which will measure all of it at once. That is a new instrument 
that is just being developed for this purpose. This is the amount of 
gasoline coming out of the car when it is idling. Now, the driver will 
speed up the engine, and there will be a delay here because it takes a 
while for the gasoline to run through back to the instrument, but you 
see it has dropped very perceptibly. That is because it is more efficient 
when it is running at higher speeds. 

Now, he will let up and you will notice that on deceleration, there is 
quite a burst of unburned hydrocarbon and again there will be a delay. 
In a moment you will see how there is a big amount of unburned hydro- 
carbon due to the deceleration of the engine. It does not burn gasoline 
well at that point. We are working on devices, probably to be at- 
tached to the carburetor, to shut the gasoline off and prevent that 
hydrocarbon coming out every time you let up on the accelerator. 

Mr. ScHencK. What happens when you pump the accelerator? 

Dr. Teacur. We will do that. It does put more gasoline in. 
[ Demonstration. ] 

Now, if you speed up the engine and just let it run constantly, you 
can see what happens. 

_ Mr. Curistm. This is Dr. Loeber, who is going to tell you a rather 
interesting story on something that Mr. Ackerman mentioned earlier 
this morning, and that is a radar-braked car. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. A. P. LOEBER, ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT, 
CHRYSLER CORP. 


Dr. Lorsrer. Before we get into the radar-braked car, I would like 
to spend a few moments giving you a little bit of an idea of what we 
consider to be a relatively new approach to the whole idea of auto- 
motive safety. It is not new in the absolute sense, since it has been 
used in the aircraft industry for a number of years, but as far as we 
know this is the first time that it has been used or an approach has 
been used in the automobile industry. 

Now, this particular approach of which I am speaking is the 
approach of the aanees psychologist, an engineering psychology 
approach. You are probably wondering what an engineering psy- 
chologist is and what I am talking about. Let me explain that this 
way: The engineer first of all is a person who is trained in the basic 
sciences, and he is trained to apply these sciences to various fields such 
as machine design and testing and valuation in the case of various and 
sundry kinds of machines. 

So an engineer is probably better qualified to talk about design and 
evaluate machines than perhaps anyone else. On the other hand, the 

sychologist is trained in the study of human behavior and particu- 
arly an experimental psychologist is trained to run experiments by 
which he can find out how a person will react under a given set of 
conditions. 

Now, an engineering psychologist combines all of these with a scien- 
tist, and he is trained in engineering and also trained in experimental 
psychology, and this is peculiarly well suited to evaluate design and 
test, with a man-machine combination, or any combination which in- 
volves a machine which must be controlled by a human being. 

This is a case we feel that is important to us because if we can elimi- 
nate the amount of errors which a person will make, in the case of an 
automobile, and if we can do that we can minimize driver error, to that 
extent we have created a safer deal. 

Now, in what fields does he operate? Well, from our point of view, 
we have two fields in mind for a person in our industry. One is design 
evaluation, where he will look at a design from the point of view of 
the man-machine combination, rather than either one or the other 
alone, and the other field is the field of fundamental investigations. 
That is how persons will react to a given set of conditions, or in par- 
ticular how a driver will react to a given set of driving conditions. 

Now, if you do not mind I would like to give you an example of the 
second field first and we will talk about the other one in a moment. I 
would like to talk about one example of a fundamental investigation 
which we have conducted. Some months ago, with the cooperation of 
Dr. Dubisher in the veterans’ hospital here in Detroit, we set up a 
test and the test was this: 

We set up a simulated driving test, and the driving test was simu- 
lated by talking to the subject and instructing the person to follow 
the line on the scenoscope screen, with another line which he could 
control with a simulated steering wheel. His job was to keep the two 
lines behind up all of the time, simulating staying on the road. 

Now while he was doing this, we were measuring his brain wave 
activity. There is a stack of paper here which shows the brain waves, 
and that stack represents about 3 hours of running time. 
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Now, it is - known that a person’s brain-wave activity will change 
as he goes through the various stages from alert mental state to sleep, 
By interrupting this data there with the help of Dr. Dubisher, we were 
able to come up with a curve of relative alertness of this man for the 
period of time that he was operating. At the top of this chart, it 
represents a relatively alert state, and the bottom probably sleep, 

You will notice that.our curve here runs where he is alert UEIng the 
first part of the run but then he begins to get to a stage where he is 
very tired. He also is fighting the job. He is having a difficult time 
controlling the vehicle. Then he is in a very bad state here after 
something less than 1 hour. . This happened at about 45 minutes after 
he started. Gradually he works himself out of this condition until 
at the end of 2 hours he is in fairly good shape again on the average. 

However, this only shows an average curve, and the actual data 
points show that alvnough on the average here he is as well off as he 
was here, in this,part of the region he is oscillating much more and 
he is oscillating over a much wider area. In other words, even though 
on the average he is fairly alert, he is having a much harder time keep- 
ing awake and staying at his task. 

This just-describes one fundamental investigation. The results 
of this seem to be that we have a method to measure the alertness of 
a driver, if further experiments bear this out. Now, we hope to be 
able ot use this tool as a means of evaluating control devies or other 
accessories Which we might put on a car and might affect the driver’s 
ability to drive. 

This then. was an example of a fundamental investigation. There 
could be many other types. As an example of design and evaluation 
which I talked about before, we are running tests on a so-called radar- 
braked car. For discussions of that I would like to turn you over to 
Mr. Platzer here who is the engineer in charge of this project. 

First I would like to explain why we are interested in radar-con- 
trolled brakes. It has been suggested from several quarters that 
radar-controlled: brakes would be a. safety device, the idea being that 
the radar would react in emergency situations when the driver would 
not, and further the braking task would be taken away from the driver 
and so help,elminate driver fatigue. We are interested in this prob- 
lem. We want to know specifically how this particular man-machine 
combination will perform. 

We want to know if it is an efficient way to do the job. There will 
be two approaches to this. One way would be to develop a radar 
system which we felt would be adequate to do the job and put it in 
the car and find out how different drivers react with a real radar 
system. 

Another method would be to'simulate a radar system which we felt 
we could build. This was our approach. This is less expensive and 
much faster. Our simulation is very simple. This is the car we use 
and all we did was install an additional brake, a standard brake on the. 
right-hand side of the car. A passenger rides in this seat and brakes 
In accordance with the rules we have set up for our hypothetical radar 
system, one we wish to simulate. 


on Roeeare, You mean you are going to have two people braking 
ecar | 
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Dr. Lorser. Yes, this can happen. The system is set up so that 
either the driver or the passenger may brake, or they may brake 
simultaneously. The passenger only brakes in accordance with the 
rules set up for our hypothetical radar. Now, I would like to explain 
how our hypothetical radar system is supposed to work. Here is a 
diagram of a beam pattern we simulate. There are three beams com- 
ing from the front of the car, and the passenger on the right pretends 
that this is his field of vision. 

These radar beams are then used to measure the distance to and the 
relative speed of any object in the radar beam. We then assume that 
this information would be sent to an electronic computer. The com- 
puter would then compute the pedal pressure required to bring the 
car to as comfortable a stop as possible under the given set of cir- 
cumstances. 

There are a couple of conditions where we require that the radar 
system be deenergized. One of these is the situation where you have 
ears approaching from the opposite direction at high speed on two- 
lane highways or on city streets. You do not want the radar car to 
stop for a car coming down the street. The streets would be com- 
pletely tied up then and the radar system would be utterly useless. 

So what we do is say that the radar system will not operate if the 
relative speed is considerably greater than the speed of the radar car. 
For example, suppose the radar car is moving up at 30 miles an hour, 
and a car is approaching here at 30 miles'an-hour. The relative: 
is 60 miles an hour. We ignore this in this situation. We hold the 
relative speed down to 10 miles an hour above the car speed. 


Admittedly this will cause peculiar circumstances and again we 
y. 


idealize the system and pretend everything is working properly. An- 
other situation requiring disabling of the radar is in turning corners. 
If you come up to a corner, quite frequently there is an obstacle right 
in the ~_ of the car and you never would be able to get around the 
corner unless you disabled the radar. 

So we say that the radar will not operate when the steering wheel 
is turned more than a specified amount. We will give this set of con- 
ditions then. The passenger on the right-hand side limits his reactions 
to these reactions.that.a hypothetical radar system would make, Now, 
We can go out on the road and find out how this particular man-ma- 
chine combination will perform. We do not pretend that this is going 
to be easy technically. Tesounas relatively simple, but it is not. There 
are a lot of problems involved in a system like this. There would be 
interference from other radars, assuming a lot of radar systems are 
on the road. 

There would be erroneous signals. Again we ignore this and find 
out how the driver would perform with an ideal system. So far we 
have taken a relatively small number of people out on the road with 
this system. Dr. Versachi, our engineering psychologist, sits in the 
back seat and he records every comment made by the driver. He 
records how he feels, and his tenseness, and whether he is relaxed or 
not. Later on then after many tests have been made, a comprehensive 
report will be made showing what the typical reactions are. 

Now, we have run through a relatively small number of drivers so 
far. Our preliminary reaction is that this may not be the safety 
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device we originally thought it might be. One very common reaction 
of the driver is that they actually are required to be more alert with 
the radar system than without it. The reason for this is the peculiar 
things:that the radar system will do. For example, suppose you are 
coming up to a stop sign and here is a car stopping and the radar car 
is approaching from the rear. The driver feels the car braking and 
he feels that the situation is perfectly normal, and he is relaxed. 

Suddenly that car turns around the corner and you have an imme- 
diate situation on your hands. There are a lot of situations like this. 
That is, where similar things can happen so the driver is required to 
be more alert apparently with the radar system that we have hypothe- 
sized. Another very critical aspect of it is that the radar system 
cannot think ahead or anticipate situations. 

Braking requires thinking, and radar cannot think. For example, 
suppose a child is coming out of a driveway, and you are driving 
down a residential street. Normally the driver anticipates the situa- 
tion, and he must anticipate it if he is going to save the life of the 
child should the child go in front of the car. The radar cannot antici- 
pate this. If the child comes in front of the car 15 feet in front of 
you and the car is doing 25 miles an hour, it is too late to brake. 

The radar cannot act until the child is in front of the car. Well, 
these are some of the situations we run into, and I hope this gives 
you a little idea of engineering psychology approach and a little bit 
about what we are doing on radar braking. 

Mr. Curistre. We had hoped if we had a little more time, to show 
you the‘turbine car over here that went across the country. 

Mr. Roserts. We want to thank you very much. 

As we conclude our week in Detroit, I would also like to express 
the appreciation of the subcommittee to the press for what to me I 
think has been very fair, full, and informed coverage of our hearings 
and of the demonstrations that we have been shown. I would also 
like to say that the subcommittee is grateful to industry for giving us 
an opportunity to see you at first hand. 

We have had this chance to see you at work and to see your labora- 
tories and your technical devices and facilities and testing areas, 
proving grounds, and all of thosé things that comprise your total 
effort to build a safer car for the American public. e feel that we 
now have obtained a good background for hearings which will be held 
at local levels that we have termed our “grass-roots” hearings. We 
would not have you think that we believe that we can see this total 
picture in a week. 

But we do think that the subcommittee has been exposed to enough 
information that we will be in a better position to evaluate the evi- 
dence that will come to us at local levels and from the public gener- 
ally. They are the consuming Ferm the people who enforce the 
laws, the people who attend and care for those who are victims of 
collisions, and civic leaders and others who are endeavoring to do 
something about the increasing numbers of deaths, fatalities, and 
economic losses. 

It is the considered opinion of the subcommittee that industry has 
made a great deal of progress in the safety field and that it appears 
to be'sineerely conscious of the need for built-in safety. However, we 
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believe that because of the tremendous numbers of vehicles in opera- 
tion, and I might say the increasing number of vehicle-miles that are 
projected as future travel, our expanding economy and our increase 
in population, more must be done to reduce the mortality and accident 
rates to the lowest. minimum. 

If.there are any questions from the press, the subcommittee wil] 
be glad to try to answer them at this time. 

Mr. Norman Nicweison (the Times Detroit bureau). Do you fee] 
the automobile industry generally has contributed its fair share of 
effort to. this overall job of keeping accidents, mortality rates and 
injuries and property damage to the best minimum it can be kept at? 

Mr. Roszerts. I would say in answer to that that I think more is 
being done now in a recent. period than has been done in the past. I 
think the trouble will be, Norman, that it is going to take some time 
for the newly equipped cars to make their impact. We may be faced 
with a rising curve Cedi that impact is felt. 

Mr. Nicuxison. Do you mean it will take some time before the 
older cars are off the road ? 

Mr. Roserrs. That is true, and that will be the hardest part, I think, 
of the picture to get to. It is difficult to change driver habits and to 
get the public to accept a good many things that I think we are in 
agreement on—for instance, safety belts. It is going to be a very 
hard job to get a lot of people to go in and have safety belts properly 
installed on their cars. 

Mr. Jerome. Tearnorst. In view of the emphasis that has been 
placed this week on the matter of horsepower and the incidental top 
speed that results from building acceleration into modern motors, does 
the committee have any opinion at this time as to whether this so- 
called horsepower raise is good or bad in terms of reducing this 
mortality rate to the lowest minimum ? 

Mr, Rozerrs. As you have noticed in these hearings, different mem- 
bers of the subcommittee have had more or less different problems 
that they have concentrated on. I think maybe Mr. Rogers and Mr. 
Schenck might take that question, if they would like to. 

Mr. Rogers. I would be glad to make this observation about it, Mr. 
Tearhorst. The horsepower situation, of course, we have to face real- 
istically. It is something that is demanded by the public, and I think 
that the people that drive an automobile want the performance that 
horsepower gives them. Now, what the industry has to do is work 
out some kind of a balance that will create a peak of safety insofar as 
the use of that is concerned. Of course, that has to be balanced by 
your braking power, which we talked about yesterday. 

It has also to be balanced by the fact that the people have to be edu- 
cated to the fact that if they are going to demand this sort of respon- 
siveness in a vehicle in which they are traveling they have to meet 
certain requirements and responsibilities themselves in being able to 
handle that. I think in that respect the industry has done a gratifying 
job and made a gratifying contribution toward working out the safety 
features of this silltideal hacen: 

But I think there is one realm in which the press itself could do a 
remarkable job insofar as the casualty rate in this country is con- 
cerned, and that is to continue to drive the proposition into the minds 
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of everybody that they are getting hold of something that they want, 
and it is good if it is used correctly, and if it is not. 1t can be a death- 
dealing instrument. So let us try to work together on the problem, 
and come up with what we want as human beings to meet. our needs 
and desires. 

Querstion, Mr. Roberts, can you give us a schedule of what future 
hearings you have that are pinned down as to date ? 

Mr. Roserts, The only hearings we have planned for the future are 
the latter part of September, hearings at Dayton and Indianapolis. 
Those hearings will be the first where we will really get down to the 
local level. 

Qurstion.. Who are you going to hear at those hearings? 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Chairman, I think that Mr. Schenck ought to make 
some statement on that horsepower thing before we get into something 
else. 

Mr. Roserts. Do you want to make any comment on that? 

Mr. ScuencK. On the horsepower question, I would say that I con- 
sider excessive speed and horsepower very great factors in our acci- 
dent rate. I am encouraged to believe that the engineers are going to 
be able to secure flexibility in handling at lower speeds without con- 
tributing to greater speeds. I think these engineers are doing a grand 
job at that. 

Mr. Ropert Movutper (Inside Michigan magazine). Are there any 
areas in automotive safety that you feel need more work or where the 
industry could do more work or any specific areas where you feel 
more work might be done in automotive safety ? 

Mr. Scuenck. I think that the industry can do a better job in in- 
forming customers what safety devices they have on the product, and 
I think that they can emphasize safety features more so as a selling 
point, I will put it that way, than has perhaps been done in the past. 

Question. Do you feel, on the automobiles themselves, a great deal 
has been done? 

Mr. Scuenck. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Frrepex. I want to say that it has been a revelation to me, and 
I think to the entire committee, to note the progress that the industry 
has been making with their research on safety devices. I always knew 
they had their laboratories, and I thought they were doing a fine job on 
certain materials, but I did not realize the effort they were making in 
the development of safety devices. The only place where I feel that 
the industry has been lax is when they have known safety devices 
which they have not installed as standard equipment. 

I do feel they wait too long before they install their known safety 
devices. I think we would all agree that it would be unthinkable to 
sell a car today without windshield wipers or directional signals. Yet 
there are a many automobiles sold today without directional 
signals, and there are a few other devices that I could mention. 

Mr. Scuenck. Mr. Chairman, I think that I would like to say this, 
too: I have learned that the industry is cooperating fully and exchang- 
ing informaiton on these various tests that they are making at their 
proving grounds. That is their crash tests and so on. I think that 
this combined effort will develop all automobiles in a very splendid 
way and especially as it relates to safety. I think they are to be compli- 
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mented on that. I would also like to say that I think this smog thing 
is of much concern to me. I think it is going to get worse rather than 
better, and I think air pollution is going to be tremendously important, 

I was extremely pleased to see the tests that they~are running’ here 
today on this car showing analyses of exhaust gases. I think great 
improvement is going to be made in that. It will have to be. 

Mr. Roserts. I doubt, generally speaking, that the public is aware 
of the effort of industry in research and in the development of safety 
devices. ; 

Mr. Frrepet. I do not think the public has any idea. 

Mr. Roserts. If there is nothing further, we will adjourn. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the subcommittee snippit: subject 
to the call of the Chair.) 
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TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SpeciraL SuBCOMMIT?BE ON 'PRAFFIC SAFBPY OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

The Special Subcommittee on Traffic Safety convened at 9: 30 a. m., 
pursuant to call, in room 219-220 of the Federal Building, Dayton, 
Ohio, Hon. Kenneth A. Roberts (chairman of the subcommittee) pre- 
siding. 

Mr Bennnies. The subcommittee will come to order. 

First of all, I would like to say that the members of the Special 
Subcommittee on Traffic Safety are indeed happy to be in the city 
of Dayton, Ohio, the hometown of our colleague and member of our 
subcommittee, the Honorable Paul Schenck. 

The subcommittee was set up under a resolution which. was. sub- 
mitted on January 5, 1956, and which was unanimously approved b 
the Rules Committee and by the House of Representatives on Marchi 
27, 1956. 

This subcommittee is made up of members of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

The work which we hope to do will explore, in general, five areas: 
Human factors in accidents, vehicle design, legislation, highway de- 
sign, and law enforcement. 

This particular group is made up of the following five members: 
Chairman Kenneth Roberts of Alabama, Mr. Walter Rogers of Texas, 
Mr. Paul Schenck of Ohio, Mr. Sam Friedel of Maryland, and Mr. 
John Beamer of Indiana. 

We have held hearings in various places in the country, mainl 
in Chicago, and we have also visited all segments of the industry, 
believe, with the exception-of the Studebaker-Packard people. 

This is the first time that we have brought the hearings to the local 
self-government level, and our thought in coming to this particular 
section of the country was that we could get a very good cross-section 
of, first of all, traffic, and, secondly, of law enforcement on the local 
level, and of the picture as far as civic activity of various groups is 
concerned with this problem. 

The hearings in Dayton will continue today and until noon tomorrow. 

We are grateful to His Honor, Judge Cecil, for allowing us the 
use of this beautiful courtroom, and I might say that we feel that 
we have interrupted his schedule somewhat in that he has had to 
postpone a very important case while this testimony is being heard. 
We regret: that, of course, but we do appreciate his courtesy in allow- 
ing us. to use his courtroom for this hearing. 
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At this time I would like to introduce, if I may, our clerk, Mr. 
Layton; Mr. Cunningham, who is counsel for the committee; and Mr, 
Johnson, who is the official reporter. 

The clerk will make an announcement at this time. 

Mr. Layton. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, ladies 
and gentlemen, I have asked to make an announcement to the effect 
that, in keeping with the dignity of this honorable court, it will be 
appreciated if you will refrain-from*smoking herein, either when 
the committee is in recess or otherwise. Any smoking will have to be 
done in the hall. It will be appreciated if you will take note of that, 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rosgrts. I believe the first witness we have today is Mr. U. C. 
Felty, director of the Ohio State Highway Safety Department. 


STATEMENT OF U. C. FELTY, DIRECTOR OF THE OHIO DEPARTMENT 
OF HIGHWAY SAFETY; ACCOMPANIED BY HAROLD R. KAISER, 
CHIEF, ACCIDENT RECORDS SECTION, THE OHIO DEPARTMENT 
OF HIGHWAY SAFETY 


Mr. Fevry. I am the director of the department of highway safety, 
which encompasses the highway patrol and the bureau of motor ve- 
hicles. Felty is my name. 

I have Captain Unkle here and also our statistician from the bureau 
of accident records. 

And, at your pleasure, if you would care to hear me and then Captain 
Unkle, we will proceed in that manner. It does not make any 
difference. 

Mr. Roserts. Suppose we proceed in any way you wish. 

Mr. Fevry. Mr. Chairman, if you please, [ have the paper here which 
you have requested, and, rather than read the entire paper, I will give 
the highlights of it, and, if you would like, I could give you a copy of 
that. Would you like to have that? 

Mr. Roserts. That procedure suits us just.fine. You can proceed 
and make an oral statement and file a statement with the committee. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STraTEMENT OF U. C. Ferry, Director or THE OHIO DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAY 
Sarety, Dayton, OHIO 


STATISTICAL PICTURE 


(Special tabulations provided by statistical division.) 
(Director Felty will refer to chief statistician of. his department for additional 
information and clarification. ) 


OHIO DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAY SAFETY—-HISTORY 


When the Ohio General Assembly created the Ohio Department of Highway 
Safety on October 2, 1953 (sec. 5502.01, Revised Code of Ohio), the State highway 
patrol and the bureau of motor vehicles were transferred from the department of 
highways to the new department. The responsibility of administration and for 
public traffic safety education were vested in the administration division of this 
new department. Public traffic safety education was also formerly under the 
jurisdiction of the department of highways. Therefore, the creation of the 
department of highway safety was not the creation of totally new services or 
functions, but, in reality, a reorganization of responsibility, leaving the highway 
department to pursue its primary objects in the field of highway engineering, 
construction, and maintenance; and delegating the public promotion of traffic 
safety, enforcement of traffic laws, and driver and vehicle licensing to the province 
of the new highway safety department. 
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In setting up the administration division of the department of highway safety, 
we had few precedents to follow from the example of other States, a skeleton 
staff, and limited funds and facilities. True, there are still many personnel and 
financial needs which would bear filling, but the administration division is now 
fully organized and functioning on all lines of its responsibility. The other two 
divisions—the State highway patrol and the bureau of motor vehicles—were, of 
course, well-established units and their transfer to our new State department did 
not disturb their basic operations. The problem here was one of redevelopment 
for intensification and expansion. 


FUNCTIONS OF DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAY SAFETY AND GOVERNOR’S TRAFFIC SAFETY 
COM MITTEE 
Administration division 


Responsibilities of this section include, not only administrative coordination 
of the Department as a whole, but also, public safety education, compilation of 
traffic-accident statistics, traffic safety field services to communities and public- 
support groups—the most extensive of which is the official Governor’s traffic safety 
committee. Development of traffic-safety literature, news releases, coordination 
of safety campaigns, encouragement of high-school driver education and promo- 
tion of safe driving through every possible medium—these are some of the every- 
day concerns of the administration division. Our statistical section compiles and 
publishes a voluminous amount of statistical information on Ohio traffic accidents 
which serves as a basis for our public-safety education programs and gives direc- 
tion to all of our work in safety on the streets and highways. 


Governor’s traffic safety committee 


Closely allied with the administration division is the Governor’s traffic safety 
committee, Ohio’s voluntary public-support group. The county is the basic unit 
of the Governor’s traffic-safety committee, within an organization of 9 districts, 3 
regions, and, on the State level, the executive committee. Of Ohio’s 88 counties, 
51 now have fully organized GTSC groups, 23 are in the initial stages of committee 
formation, 8 have highly organized metropolitan traffic safety councils, and 6 are 
not organized, but the groundwork for organization is presently being laid within 
them. The department’s field staff of three men and the entire administration 
division is always available to provide all possible assistance to any member or 
unit of the Governor’s traffic safety committee. We hope to have active commit- 
tees soon in all 88 counties. 


Bureau of motor vehicles 


To our bureau of motor vehicles belongs the responsibility for registration and 
licensing of motor vehicles, licensing of drivers, motor-vehicle dealers’ and sales- 
men’s licensing, administration of the certificate of title law and the financial 
responsibility law. In relation to these responsibilities, the bureau has extensive 
enforcement duties, and a vast amount of accounting and recordkeeping to per- 
form. All matters concerning the issuance of driver’s licenses are handled by the 
bureau, but it authorizes the State highway patrol to supervise and conduct all 
driver examinations. Regulations and forms for the proper conduct of driver 
examinations are provided by the bureau of motor vehicles. 


State highway patrol 


Enforcement, of course, is the primary job of the State highway patrol. This 
includes enforcement of traffic laws, vehicle registration, and licensing laws, crimi- 
nal laws on State property, aircraft, and narcotics laws. The patrol also ad- 
ministers all driver’s license examinations in Ohio, and periodically inspects 
every school bus in operation in the State. 


SOME RECENT DEPARTMENT ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND EFFORTS 


Traffic accident study 


Jointly sponsored by Ohio State University and the Ohio department of highway 
safety, a study aimed at determining the basic causes of traffic accidents has 
been set up at the university engineering experiment station. A team: represent- 
ing several university departments began work on the project in January 1956. 
Data on specific accidents is being collected through personal interviews. All as- 
pects from physical condition of the highway to patterns of driver behavior are 
being analyzed. The study should be completed by the end of this year. 


State police television system 


The Federal Communications Commission recently approved application by 
the Ohio Department of Highway Safety for a licensed ultrahigh-frequency 
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television channel to be used for law enforcement and public safety functions. 
Ohio was the first State to apply for such a channel, but we believe that, once the 
network is in full operation, it will prove invaluable for police communications 
purposes. The network is a microwave system and cannot be received by the 
general public. We have already begun operation of the system between the 
bureau of motor vehicles and the State highway patrol general headquarters in 
Columbus. This permits immediate transmittal from the original document, 
of vehicle licensing and registration data, drivers license records, certificates of 
title, and other identification information. This is only a beginning—we visualize 
expansion of the TV network’s uses to include photographs of suspects, bad 
checks, suspicious documents, fingerprints, and even the lineups of metropolitan 
police departments. The transmission of any information which loses its value 
with time can be facilitated with television. We must keep pace with the modern 
means of transportation and communication available to lawbreakers. 


Mechanization of the bureau of motor vehicles 


Mechanization of the bureau of motor vehicles has been a long-sought-after 
goal of the department of highway safety and the bureau. This goal now has 
been realized and its value to the highway safety program—immeasurable. 

“Mechanization” means simply, that vital information on all Ohio’s 4 million 
plus drivers is codified and readily available for a number of purposes. 

First of all, drivers whose licenses are due to expire can be—and are at this 
time—being notified through the mail of that expiration. This has been made 
possible through a series of processes—key-punched cards transferring address 
information automatically and quickly onto notification forms. 

The notification form—a birthday reminder—tells the driver that his license 
will expire on a certain date. The driver takes the form to his local deputy 
registrar, who fills out the back of the form. The back of the form serves as 
an application for a new license. The registrar then issues a new license. In 
certain restricted instances the application form is forwarded to the bureau of 
motor vehicles in Columbus for the issuance of a new license. 

Another important use of codified information is analysis. Analysis enables 
us to find out practically anything we wish to know statistically about the driy- 
ing public in Ohio. For example, we can tell you—as a result of mechanization— 
that there are 2,884 drivers in Ohio, who are 87 years of age or older. Any num- 
ber of breakdowns are possible, that will give us a more thorough picture of our 
drivers—promptly and efficiently. 

Mechanization will, in the near future, serve to show the history of drivers 
convicted of traffic violations. Under section 4513.37 of our revised code all 
justices of the peace, mayors, and courts of record are required to submit 
certified reports of such violations and convictions within 10 days to the bureau. 

From this history file it will be possible to establish a convictions file showing 
the conviction record of drivers during the past 2 or 3 years. Needless to say, 
these two files—the history file and the convictions file—will serve an important 
purpose in helping us to pinpoint the chronic traffic law violator. 

Work on mechanization began in November 1955. Each driver’s license in 
the State was reviewed and a permanent license number assigned—consisting of 
the first letter of the surname and 12 digits. All information on the licenses 
was then transcribed to tabulating cards. Finally emerging was a master work 
file. All the purposes and projects of mechanization I have discussed have their 
beginnings with this master work file. The file is, indeed, a “window on Ohio’s 
drivers.” 

And that is what mechanization means. It has helped us to pinpoint infor- 
mation on every driver in the State who holds a driver’s license. 


Complete breakdown on ages of drivers in Ohio made possible through 


mechanization 
Number of Number of 

Age: licensed drivers | Age (continued) : licensed drivers 

9G be he ee 13, 715 iti a SS EE RON? 2S 214, 555 

OF te BOii i 796, 231 TV OP See eS 46, 375 

ol 0 Oe. ao 1, 071, 160 87 and over_._._-__.-- 2, 884 

OT to Wiles 929, 312 ——_——- 

aT WW GR ee 732, 568 Total drivers in Ohio_ 4, 278, 546 

OT te Quel ws 471, 746 


Note.—Approximately 2,500,000 of the total drivers in Ohio have never been tested 
for their drivers’ licenses, but obtained them under the grandfather clause. 
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School bus driver examinations 


As a precautionary measure to insure the safety of children transported in 
school buses, the department of highway safety has launched on a program of 
examination and reexamination of school bus drivers. Effective on and after 
October 1, 1956, every Ohio school bus driver will be required to take a special 
driver’s license examination when the chauffeur’s license: he now holds expires. 
This examination will consist of a physical examination by a qualified physician, 
and—administered by State highway patrol driver’s license examiners—-written 
tests on knowledge of motor vehicle laws, rules, and regulations pertaining to 
school bus operation, highway signs, a complete vision test, and, finally, a driving 
test in the school bus the driver intends to operate. If the driver passes all of 
these tests, his renewed license will be stamped “school bus operator” in certifica- 
tion that he is a qualified school bus operator. Every 3 years thereafter, upon 
expiration of his license, he will be required to retake a physical examination 
and a vision test. 

Except for this comparatively small group comprised of school bus operators, 
all other Ohio drivers may obtained renewed licenses simply by presenting either 
an unexpired license or one which has not expired within the 6-month grace 
period. They are not required by law to take another driver examination for 
renewals. We believe that the examination and reexamination of school bus 
drivers will reveal a further exploratory need along these lines. 


Driver’s tests for high school driver training students 

At the conclusion of the first semester of high school this school year, all 
students who complete a course in driver training will be required to take a 
regular driver examination from Ohio State Highway Patrol examiners. Prior 
to this new regulation, students who successfully completed a high school driver 
training course were issued a license without further examination. In establish- 
ing this policy, our thinking was based on a recommendation of policies and 
practices developed by the National Conference on Driver Education of the 
National Commission on Safety Education (National Education Association). 
We are in accord with this recommendation which states, “* * * school students, 
colleges, and universities should recognize that the licensing of drivers is the 
definite responsibility of the State licensing agency.” 
Temporary driving-permit examination 

On November 15, 1955, we began on an experimental basis in central Ohio to 
require beginning drivers applying for temporary driving permits to undergo a 
vision check and a written examination prior to being issued a permit. This 
temporary instruction permit, good for 6 months only, allows the beginner to 
drive provided that an experienced, licensed driver accompanies him at all times. 
About 700,000 persons apply for these permits each year in Ohio, and we feel that 
every citizen has a right to know that these learners have good visual acuity, and 
a proper knowledge of traffic laws and highway signs. Twenty percent of those 
tested for learners’ permits in central Ohio are failing. That means that about 
140,000 drivers in Ohio are now driving who have no business behind the wheel 
of a car. Analysis of the results of this experimental program of examination 
ahead of the temporary driving permit has shown it to be worthwhile and neces- 
sary. We are looking forward to the time when this procedure can be put into 
statewide operation. 


Awards 


When the awards for the 1955 national traffic safety contest were announced, 
we were gratified to learn that Ohio had received recognition in the categories of 
public safety education and accident records. Judging of this competition, 
sponsored by the National Safety Council, is based on the annual inventory of 
traffic safety activities submitted by each State. 

The traffic-accident statistics compiled by our excellent statistical division won 
accident-records award. This same division was formerly under the Ohio Depart- 
a of Highways and has long been recognized as one of the finest units of 
ts kind. 

Last month, the department was notified of a third award won by Ohio. From 
the American Association of Motor Vehicles Administrators came a certificate of 
achievement for outstanding performance in driver licensing as reported in the 
1955 annual inventory. 


Ohio’s traffic-safety needs 


The mounting toll of traffic casualties is a frightening thing, but equally tragic 
is the tendency for people to accept the day-to-day slaughter as simply another 
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aspect of the times, a phenomenon which—like the weather—‘“everyone talks 
about but no one does anything about.” I submit that we must all reorientate 
our thinking about traffic-accident prevention and come to realize that our 
methods and means must be brought up to date, both in kind and degree. [p 
Ohio, as in all other States, there are certain needs which must be met. 

The recently enacted Federal highway bill was a necessary step in the right 
direction. Better highways are essential to accommodate the annually increas. 
ing load of vehicle and travel. Engineering treatment to eliminate accident-prone 
locations on existing highways has also proved effective in lowering accident fre. 
quency at trouble spots. Under a cooperative relationship between the depart- 
ment of highway safety and the department of highways, we furnish lists of 
high-frequency accident locations, compiled by our statistical division, to the 
highway department. An engineering study and remedial treatment follow. 

The vehicle itself must not be overlooked as a cause of accidents. Governor 
Frank J. Lausche has expressed the belief that today’s automobiles have a 
greater built-in speed potential than is necessary. Here is a factor which 
has had little or no investigation. But more immediately, we do know that 
accidents caused by mechanical failure can be cut down, and for this reason, 
Ohio needs a compulsory motor vehicle inspection program. There is no single 
answer for accident prevention, but as long as periodic safety inspection is a 
part of that answer, we cannot afford to be without it. 

If we are to improve the driver himself, who is by far the largest contributing 
factor in traffic accidents, one place to start is with the beginning driver. Driver 
training in high schools can meet this need provided that high standards of in- 
struction are maintained under the guidance of well-qualified teachers. Could 
high school driver training be expanded to include all eligible students who 
request the course? This possibility should be explored in view of the fact 
that only about 50 percent of Ohio high schools now offer such courses and 
actual provision is made for just 25 percent of the eligible students. 

Private adult driver training schools are springing up rapidly over the State 
and the quality of instruction varies widely. Licensing of these schools and 
their instructors would enable the State to promulgate uniform rules and regu- 
lations to insure high standards and adequate training. 

We are fairly certain that irresponsible drivers, a small percentage of our 
licensed operators, cause the largest part of all traffic accidents. Several States 
have instituted point or demerit systems which have proved effective in com- 
bating this problem. A number of points are assigned to each driver. Bvery 
traffic violation of which a driver is convicted causes him to lose some of these 
points according to the gravity of the offense. If he loses his total allotment 
of points within a specified period, his license is automatically suspended for a 
length of time. 

This system does not result in wholesale suspensions of driving privileges, 
but, in practice, develops a healthy respect in most drivers for safer operation 
of their vehicles. Public acceptance of systems such as this is part of the 
adjustment we believe has to come in the approach to our traffic accident 
problems. 

Penalties for various infractions of the traffic laws and laws related to 
accidents should be meted out with all possible uniformity in all Ohio courts. 
The motor vehicle laws of Ohio might well be studied to see how the penalty 
sections have failed in this respect. 

More traffic law enforcement manpower is another of Ohio’s most basic needs. 
When traffic law enforcement efforts are spread too thinly, the motoring public 
could develop the “I can get away with it” attitude to such an extent that other 
accident prevention methods in the fields of highway construction and engi- 
neering, safety education, and legislation would be canceled out—stalemated. 
Is this happening now? We hope not. A balanced traffic safety attack re- 
quires the coordinated efforts of education, enforcement, engineering, and legis- 
lation. Each method supplements the other, and if we are losing ground—one 
reason may lie in the plain fact that the present number of municipal traffic 
officers and of State highway patrolmen is inadequate. The Ohio State high- 
way patrol needs 200 additional men. Introduction of the 40-hour week for 
patrolmen, earlier this year, cut available manpower to a further level of 
need. 

At present, Ohio’s 75 driver license examiners are giving about 500,000 drivers 
tests each year. Here is an obvious indication of another personnel need which 
is imperative if we are to carry out plans to extend the experimental examina- 
tion of learner’s permit applicants into a permanent statewide procedure. 
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There is much room for expansion of State consultative services to communi- 
ties and organized public support groups in Ohio. Such expansion of traffic 
safety assistance will require additional funds for personnel and facilities to 
fill gaps in the following areas: 

1. Consultative assistance in traffic and highway engineering to communities. 

2, Consultative assistance in policy traffic supervision to local jurisdictions. 

8. Consultative assistance with coordinated traffic safety programs to com- 
munities and local groups of the governor’s traffic safety committee. 

At present, the department of highway safety has a field staff of 3 men, but 
needs at least 9. 

In the field of public safety education, we also believe that much more can 
and should be done because it is this phase of traffic safety promotion which 
provides both direct and supplementary strength to all other fronts of our attack 
on the traffic accident problem. The needs of Ohio in public safety education 
are: 

1. Additional fund for additional personnel. 

2. Additional funds for a more aggressive program is the use of all types 
of audio-visual aids and devices. 

8. Additional funds for printing of traffic safety literature and other ma- 
terials. 

Another factor which we feel will sooner or later require a legislative study 
is the present disposition being made of funds collected from the issuance of 
driver’s licenses and motor vehicle registration plates. 

Section 4507.23 of the Revised Code of Ohio states that “On Monday of each 
week the deputy registrar shall transmit the fees collected, at the time and in 
the manner provided by section 4503.10 of the revised code, to the registrar of 
motor vehicles, who shall pay such fees into the State treasury to be disbursed 
upon the order of the registrar for the expense of the administration of the 
Drivers License Act.” (Actually, there is a basic constitutional question in- 
volved here—whether monies can be taken from the State treasury, other than 
by legislative actions.) “Any surplus remaining in such fund shall be credited 
to the maintenance and repair fund of the department of highways and is 
hereby appropriated to the use of said fund.” This should receive serious con- 
sideration, both from the point of view of the legal questions involved and of 
the questions of equitableness involved, with reference to the needs of our own 
department. 

I now refer to section 5503.24, which states: 

“All salaries and expenses of employees of the driver’s license examination 
section, all expenditures for equipment and supplies, and all other expenditures 
for the operation and maintenance of the section shall be paid by the treasurer 
of state as provided in section 4501.03 of the revised code.” 

Section 4501.08 refers to the moneys collected for registration. Having an- 
alyzed our problem, we find that the driver’s license examination section of 
the highway patrol is spending better than half a million per year, all of which 
should come from 4507.23, which is the drivers license section and due to the 
fact that we are paying the department of highways each year $1 million in 
surplus, the monies now being appropriated for the driver’s license examiners 
is being taken from the political subdivisions unknown to them. 

This definitely should be corrected, especially as long as we are releasing 
$1 million annually to the highway department maintenance and repair fund. 
In an examination of the intent of these statutes and of the methods now em- 
ployed in the financing of the operation of the driver license section of the high- 
way patrol it is obvious that a comprehensive study be made to eliminate this 
diversion of funds from political subdivisions and the expenditures for operation 
of the driver license section from budget allocation rather than from the fund 
established by statute. 


SIX-POINT LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


On July 24 at the State Department’s Building in Columbus, an important action 
was taken toward meeting some of the needs I have just outlined. Hundreds of 
Ohioans, who represented every field of civic, business, governmental, and edu- 
cational interest, almost unanimously resolved to adopt a six-point program of 
traffic safety measures for submission to the Ohio General Assembly convening 
in January 1957. 

This important step was taken at the Ohio followup meeting to the mid- 
western regional conference of the President’s Committee for Traffic Safety, held 
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earlier, May 23 and 24, in Chicago. Legislation proposed by the six-point 
program, as formally presented by Governor Frank J. Lausche, would establish : 

1, A driver demerit or point system based on personal driver records. 

2. Periodic motor-vehicle inspection. 

3. A study of the expansion of high-school driver training to provide such 
training for all eligible students who request the course. 

4. Provision for 200 additional State highway patrolmen. 

5. Provision for 75 additional driver-license examiners. 

6. Licensing and regulation of adult driver-training schools. 

In conclusion and at the risk of being repetitive, I should like to elaborate 
on each of these six points. Their importance to a solid program of traffic 
safety in Ohio cannot be overemphasized, and we are anxiously waiting to see 
the fate of this program when the State legislature convenes in January. 


Point system 

In some States this type of program is known as a point system; in other 
States, driver improvement program. In any case the idea or scheme is based 
on a graduational scale of demerits for traffic convictions, established according 
to the gravity of the particular charge involved in the conviction. Most of the 
States allocate 12 points to every driver. Notification of all traffic convictions 
are sent by the courts to the central State licensing agency where a record is 
kept on each driver. Points are subtracted from the driver’s allotment or 
“bank” for each conviction according to a scale of gravity. If he loses all of 
his 12 points within a period of 2 years, his license is automatically suspended 
for a length of time to be determined by the registrar of motor vehicles. The 
bill that was presented 2 years ago was changed in the judiciary committee, to 
provide that a certification of revocation be made to the registrar by the common 
pleas court of the county in which the driver is a resident. The judge of the 
court would have 30 days to call in the driver concerned, in order to afford him 
an opportunity to show cause why his license should not be suspended. In 
those States where a point system is invoked, the court of record does not enter 
into the picture of certification—principally, because the driver, by his own 
conduct, deprives himself of the right to drive. 


Motor vehicle inspection 

We also lost this bill in the Senate during the last general assembly—perhaps 
because both the house and the senate left. the impression that private garage 
operators, Who would have provided the inspection, might not be dependable 
or trustworthy. In view of such a supposition, we have had a complete study 
prepared independently by two of the leading manufacturers of safety inspection 
equipment in the country, in order to determine whether we could do the job 
efficiently and economically through a system of State-owned and State-operated 
inspection stations. The results of these studies have shown that such a pro- 
gram is feasible, it can be accomplished without too many difficulties, it can 
be done efficiently, and it can be operated economically. 

It is estimated that the entire State can be covered with 110 locations, manned 
by 1,200 to 1,300 employees. These stations would be so conveniently located 
that no one would have to drive more than 15 miles for the inspection job. In 
some of our counties, Vinton County for example, the station would have to 
be open but a few days of a year. Our studies show that it would take approxi- 
mately $948,941 for land and approximately $5,000,000 for building, together with 
about $1,687,000 for equipment. The moneys for such a program and the obli- 
gations could be amortized over a 5-year period of time. The entire program 
eould be made self-supporting, without the necessity of providing any additional 
taxes or other financing. Of course, we realize that the inspection of automo- 
biles is not the whole answer to the problem, but it is certainly an important 
part of a complete, necessary program. It is of interest. to note, incidentally, 
that the insurance rates in those States with a law of this type are considerably 
lower than in other jurisdictions, such as Ohio, without a vehicle inspection 
program. 

I should like to propose to the general assembly a methof financing that, so far 
as I have been able to determine, has not been employed by any other State. 
Under this proposal, the law governing the registration of vehicles would be 
changed to provide $12 or $12.50, not the present $10, with the excess allocated 
and earmarked for the inspection program, The certificate of registration could 
be printed with two stubs perforated, each one providing for the payment of the 
required inspection. Such a device would eliminate much unnecessary book- 
keeping, auditing, as well as safeguards against losses involved in the payment 
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and exchange of funds. For automobile owners living outside Ohio, but working 
in our State, provision could be made for them to purchase inspection stickers 
from the deputy registrars (with the addition of the usual 25-cent fee for 
handling). 

It is my belief that, in the introduction of an inspection bill in the general 
assembly, the legislators should be given an opportunity to choose between the 
services to be provided by private garages or by State-owned and State-operated 
stations. 

Proposed study—Expansion of driver training in high schools 

Two years ago we asked the general assembly to pass a resolution calling for a 
study of this entire program. It, too, did not pass. We must have such a study 
made to détermine the needs and the methods.to be used to meet the anticipated 
needs in our high schools. There is also an important corollary problem—how 
subsidy divisions can be made for parochial schools. You may be interested to 
know that Michigan has just imposed a new law that provided that youngsters 
shall not receive drivers’ licenses until the age of 18 unless they have completed 
satisfactorily a driver training course in a high school, in which case, the license 
may be granted at the age of 16. Such a program would, of course, not be 
feasible in Ohio unless new, additional taxes would be provided. For this and 
other reasons we suggested and are suggesting again that a study be made of 
the entire problem. 


Additional highway patrolmen 


Since the 40-hour week has been invoked for our State highway patrol, as a 
result of a mandate from the State assembly, we have been definitely handicapped 
in that division, with the shortage of desperately needed personnel. We have 
made a detailed study of the problem and we find the need of 200 additional 
officers. Of course, we would have to engage in an aggressive recruitment and, 
finally, training program for such additional personnel. The study did not 
involve a consideration of any additional personnel needs for the present Ohio 
Turnpike. 


Additional driver license examiners 

Since the beginning of our mechanization program at the bureau of motor 
vehicles (almost completed at the present time), we have found that there are 
4,250,000 drivers who have been licensed in our State. We are also examining 
about 500,000 drivers each year. On an experimental basis we have started in 
central Ohio a program of examining learners’ permit applicants. As a result 
of this program we have found that much of our general public is not familiar 
with our highway signs, signals and markings, our traffic laws and regulations. 
Nine percent have failed in an eye examination ; laws, 6 percent; signs, 5 percent. 
We are convinced that these preliminary examinations are necessary and should 
be extended throughout our State. For this reason and for the reason of other 
personnel needs in the examining program we should have an additional 75 
examiners. 


Licensing and regulation of adult driver training schools 

Here is another bill that failed in the last general assembly. This has become 
a must in an overall good traffic safety program. We have many good driver 
training schools in our State. On the other hand, many, many schools are 
springing up all over Ohio, operated by people who are basically unqualified to 
give such instructions—also without necessary uniformity in standards of train- 
ing, including the required time behind the wheel—as well as lack of uniformity 
in the fees being charged to the student or applicants. As a result of such a 
condition, many of our citizens are paying fees for driver instruction only to 
find that they are still unable to pass the required driver examination being given 
by the State of Ohio. For this reason, we proposed that the State of Ohio license 
such schools, promulgate rules and regulations that would provide uniformity 
of standards, quality of training by competent personnel, and fees that would 
be fair and equitable. It should be understood that this proposal is for pro- 
vision of a necessary program and necessary controls, not to be interpreted as a 
tax revenue measure. 


Mr. Roserts. Will you identify yourself for the record? 

Mr. Ferry. I am U. C. Felty, the director of the department of 
highway safety, Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. Roperts. You may proceed. 
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Mr. Ferry. If you will please observe the statement which we haye 
prepared, it starts out with the statistical picture. 

First of all, we did not have time to prepare 50 copies of the statistics 
for you, but we will leave this one with you for what value it might be. 

I would like to give you the titles of the reports which are submitted, 
and the approximate time when we put them out, whether it is an- 
nually, semiannually, quarterly, or monthly. 

First of all, we have the motor vehicle traffic accidents in Ohio 
counties. Of course, that includes the fatalities. It also includes 
personal injury and property damage. 

We have another report which we do not submit to the public, and 
that is the liability insurance status of those people involved in acci- 
dents. We do have that for our own information, however. 

And, for the record, I might state to you that of the accidents in- 
volved and reported to our bureau about 10 percent of those people do 
not have liability and property damage insurance. 

The third report covers the high frequency traffic accident locations 
on rural State highways. In other words, we use that primarily for 
the purpose of directing the patrol in its selective enforcement pro- 
gram, and calling to the attention of the sheriffs in the counties the 
seriousness of the problem and where accidents are hap ee 

No. 4 covers traffic accidents on sections of rural State highways. 
We started this compilation during the last 9 months of 1955. We 
furnish this information to the State highway department, both for 
maintenance and construction, the seriousness of the problem and 
where it is happening on their highways. 

The next report is the accident rate on those highways. 

The next one is accidents by county, which we furnish to all the 
enforcement agencies in the counties, both State highway patrol and 
all other enforcement agencies. 

We have accidents by counties on rural State highways cumulative 
so that we can give those people a running account of the seriousness 
of their problems. 

Municipalities—type of accidents and investigation status. 

I am going to skip a couple of these and not read them all to you. 

But the summary of accidents and the various classifications as to 
cause is very important, we feel. 

We also furnish to all of our enforcement agencies and to our Gov- 
ernor’s Traffic Safety Committee and all of our counties the fatalities 
by name of deceased. 

Also we have a traffic accident listing. Then we have a summary 
which we prepare on all of our rural State highways as to the causes. 

And, of course, above all, our traffic fatalities are prepared monthly, 
and that is distributed throughout Ohio. 

We may go back to the statistics, or, if you have any questions, I 
have my statistician who will be glad to answer any questions that 
you might have. 

We might start off with the Ohio Department of Highway Safety, 
which was created by the 100th general assembly, and went into being 
October 1, 1953. Prior to that time we were members of the highway 
department. When the new law went into effect we were transferred 
from the highway department to the department of highway safety. 
And, of course, prior to that the patrol and the bureau of motor vehi- 
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cles were with the department of highways. Now we are a separate 
department. We believe that structurally it is correct, and I say that 
without any reservations whatsoever. 

We have, of course, the administrative section, and we do the guid- 
ing of the patrol and the bureau. And, of course, under our responsi- 
bilities it is necessary for us to bring to the people of our State the 
seriousness of the problem and those conditions that are causing this 
terrific toll on the highways. This is commonly known as public 
safety education. 

The next section of our statement is devoted to the functions of the 
department of highway safety and the Governor’s traflic safety com- 
mittee. 

I would like to give you just a little background, if I may, on the 
organization of the Governor’s safety traffic committee. 

In February of 1954 the Governor called to his office all of the prose- 
cuting attorneys in the State of Ohio, asking their help and asking 
them in turn over their office facilities to assist us in establishing a 
Governor’s traflic safety committee, patterned exactly along the lines 
of the President’s White House Conference and the conference which 
they had this year. 

In this department we were able to furnish to those committees a 
complete research department. The publication we have here is out 
of our statistical division. We have a graphic arts department. We 
are now producing our own films for television viewing. And, of 
course, along with that, we have personnel and auditing. 

The Governor’s traffic safety committee is the next caption we have 
listed in our statement. I might say to you that we have 88 counties 
in this State, and at the present time 51 counties are completely or- 
canized and functioning, and about 21 counties are in the initial stages 
of operation. We have 8 communities which are highly metropolitan, 
in which there is a traffic safety organization, and we are hoping that 
by January 1 we can have all 88 counties under organization. 

The next caption in our statement is the bureau of motor vehicles. 
Under our bureau of motor vehicles we are responsible for the licens- 
ing of automobiles, the issuing of drivers’ licenses, the financial re- 
sponsibility law, the dealers’ and salesmen’s licensing division, and 
hospital claims and also titles. 

This is a terrific undertaking in itself when you realize that we have 
27 million titles filed in this bureau. 

The State highway patrol is the next caption. I am going to touch 
on that very lightly, because we have Capt. D. W. Unkle here with 
us who will give you the background of that. 

Of course, the primary job of our patrol in this State is the enforce- 
ment of motor vehicle laws, the direction of traffic, and, of course, to 
assist in the enforcement of the registration and licensing laws. 

The patrol in this State is also charged with the examination for 
driver licensing. 

The next caption in our statement is Some Recent Department Ac- 
complishments and Efforts. 

We are now working very closely with the Ohio State University 
and the engineering section, - They are developing for us a study of 
one-car accidents. This is a major factor in this State and, I believe, 
in all States. We are attempting to establish a pattern as to what is 
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happening or what is causing these people to run off the road and kill 
themselves. 

This is a serious problem, when you realize that 19 percent of all the 
accidents investigated outside of the municipalities are 1-car accidents; 
and about 30 percent of the total number of fatalities are in 1-car 
accidents. 

Mr. Chairman, I can tell you that this report is now going to show a 
ape Iam unable to divulge any of it here this morning, but I will 

e more than happy to furnish this committee with a copy of that 
report come January 1, 1957. 

Mr. Roserts. We would be delighted to have it. 

Mr. Fexry. I want to touch just briefly on the television system. 

Ohio made application for a television circuit to be used originally 
at the bureau of motor vehicles. We are the agency in Ohio that pro- 
duces or furnishes the information to the other police agencies. on 
driver licenses and the licensing of automobiles. We expect, probably 
within the next 30 days, to have a camera in our driver's license divi- 
sion at the bureau. We will reflect that picture to the patrol by tele- 
vision. The patrol will disseminate this information from the picture 
tube and then teletype it to all of our districts—that is, as soon as all 
of the necessary equipment is installed. 

There is one thing, Mr. Chairman, that we will be able to do that 
we have never been able to accomplish—and that is, to televise the 
signature of an individual to all police agencies that may want it. We 
have never been able to do that, except by letter or photostatic copy, 
which slows down police work considerably. 

We believe that this circuit is only the beginning of the utility that 
can be derived from a television circuit for the police. Now, since a 
license has been granted Ohio, it means that all other States may make 
similar application to the Federal Communications Commission, and 
thus be able to receive such license, too. 

We can foresee great things in the future. Using the turnpikes as 
an example, from the coast of New Jersey clear through Indiana, a 
microwave network could be effected. Some day, when these high- 
ways revert back for ordinary State use, we may have a television net- 
work stretching from coast to coast. The only thing they will have 
todois putonthecameras. Everything else is there. 

I would like to discuss mechanization of the Bureau of Motor 
Vehicles. 

We found that in this State more than 100,000 people were allowing 
their licenses to lapse each year because they were not being notified 
by the State. We started on September 1 giving to all those people 
whose licenses expire in October a 30-day notice. The examination 
of those people who have allowed their licenses to lapse has cost the 
State upward of $75,000 to $100,000 annually. This, we believe, will 
be corrected with this practice. 

Another thing that we are finding in the State is this: We have 
gone to a system where each and every person is given a permanent 
driver’s license number while operating in this State. It is surprising 
the number of fictitious addresses we are finding—vacant lots, empty 
buildings, and other fictitious addresses. 

This is an excellent service to our police, who are unable to find 
these people. 
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We will establish in the bureau, by January 1, a traffic-law convic- 
tion record on each individual who may have such a conviction in 
Ohio. And we expect to go to all of the other States, asking them 
to furnish Ohio with that type of information. A traffic judge would 
thus be able to analyze a case. He will know that that man was not 
only a bad boy in Ohio, but that he wasn’t too good in Iowa or Mis- 
souri also. 

If you will refer to page 6 of the statement you will notice a break- 
down of ages which we have given you. It is the first time in Ohio 
that we have been able to furnish this information. 

You will notice now that the probable reason for so many acci- 
dents in the age group between 27 and 36 is the fact that out of 414 
million total drivers in Ohio there are 1,071,000 in that age group. 
We also have a good many oldsters, as it is to be noted. 

And I might add, under the bottom note on that same page, that 
about 214 million of our drivers have obtained their licenses under 
the grandfather clause, and have never been examined. 

The next caption in our statement is the school bus-driver exam- 
inations. 

The patrol is charged with the responsibility of inspecting all of the 
school buses annually. 

A survey was conducted a year ago as to the age of the drivers, the 
condition of the drivers, whether they had lost an arm or a leg or 
what-have-you. The situation was so bad that it was necessary that 
we instigate immediately an examination of all of those drivers who 
are going to be employed to carry our most precious cargo, our chil- 
dren. And under our law we can only do that as their licenses expire. 

In other words, it will take us 3 years to get to all of them because 
we have a 3-year license. 

This examination will consist of a physical examination by a quali- 
fied physician. 

The State of Ohio through the State highway patrol will administer 
the driver’s license examinations. 

This will be the only group in Ohio that will not be able to go down 
and renew a license without an examination. That will run to prob- 
ably 6,800 people. 

I would like to eall your attention to the drivers’ tests for high- 
school driver training students. 

Prior to the spring semester we were allowing our students to pass 
the driver’s examination for the driver’s school and obtain a license 
without examination by the State. We found that in some of our 
schools, in fact in many of our schools, they have no visual acuity 
equipment to test these youngsters. When we began making eye 
examinations we were finding a large percentage of those boys and 
girls, who did not have the necessary visual acuity for driving an 
automobile. 

We believe that this was well accepted by the instructors because 
they did not want that responsibility. So maybe that is in our favor 
and maybe it will eliminate some difficulty on our highways. 

A. temporary driving permit examination is now inne conducted 
experimentally in central Ohio. We mean by that that we are exam- 
ining ahead of the learner’s permit—a written examination on the 
signs and the laws; and, of course, the visual acuity test. If they 
pass those three they are granted a learner’s permit. 
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Five percent of those people are failing on signs—they don’t know 
them; 6 percent on our laws; and 9 percent on vision. That is 2 
percent. And when you realize that we issue 700,000 learner’s permits 
each year, it means that we have been allowing 140,000 drivers to use 
our highways, who are not qualified to drive an automobile. 

The next section of our statement has to do with awards, which [| 
am going to go over very briefly. 

We did, this year, receive the national award on public safety educa- 
tion and accident records and on driver licensing. 

Newcomerstown, Ohio, was the first in the Nation in 1954 on the 
inspection of automobiles. Warren, Trumbull County, took the high 
honors nationally this year because it was completely backed by the 
governor’s traffic safety committee. 

I have listed here in the statement, Ohio’s traffic safety needs. We 
believe that the recently enacted Federal highway bill was a necessary 
step in the right direction. It was probably overdue, but better late 
than never. 

No. 1, I would like to discuss briefly the inspection, the safety 
inspection of automobiles. : 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make it clear that the inspection of auto- 
mobiles is not the entire answer on this terriffic Heute: However, 
we believe that it is part of the cycle that we must have, in order to 
bring about a safer condition while using our highways. 

We have developed a study in the State to determine whether it is 
feasible to create such an inspection with State people and State-owned 
locations. I can truthfully tell you that it is possible to do it with 
State funds. We believe that it can be amortized over a 5-year period 
and be self-supporting, and in probably less time than that. 

I had an automotive engineer, a professor from Ohio State, discuss 
two phases which I want to give you for a thinking before the 
Highway Committee in the House and before the 102d General 
Assembly. 

He stated that if a car was out of line, the front end out of line, 
the tires would be worn until they would be cupped. 

At 50 miles an hour over a slightly rough highway, especially on 
a slight curve, that car would pogo itself right off the highway. 

The other factor which he mentioned was a bad shock absorber. 
On a slightly rough highway at 50 miles an hour this tire is in con- 
tact with the pavement only 15 percent of the time. This means that 
if it were on the front it would affect the steering and the breaking 
power. 

We believe that it is a must. 

No. 2. We are asking that driver training be expanded. We are 
going to ask a study be conducted as to how it can be expanded to 
include all youngsters that want it. And we believe it is only fair 
that when they teach one youngster that they also teach the other, 
because, actually, our automobiles today are a part of our lives. 

No. 3. We are going to ask that the adult driver training schools 
in this State be licensed, so that we may promulgate the rules and 
regulations setting forth a uniform method by which they are taught 
and to prescribe the prerequisites of the instructors. 

Our public is not getting value received when they go to an adult 
driver training school. We have many good ones, but we have many 
that are terribly poor. 
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No. 4 is the driver-improvement program based on the point sys- 
tem or demerits. In those States that have it they have definitely 
shown a decrease in their fatality rate. 

I know, going back to World War II, when you deprived an indi- 
vidual of rationing coupons, he was pretty unhappy. Consequently, 
we were able to control our traffic then, where we are not able to now. 

However, I want to say—and I want to go on record here—that as 
long as I am Ohio’s director we will never be guilty of oe 
how many people we have deprived of their rights to drive. But we 
do believe that we have the right to brag a little if we have assisted 
those people in doing a better job. 

No. 5. We need additional highway patrolmen in this State. We 
had a 40-hour week go into effect last October and it scattered our 
men terribly thin. 

We believe that the public is entitled to the same protection while 
outside of the municipalities that they are while inside them. We do 
not have enough manpower to give them that protection. 

No. 6. We need additional driver’s license examiners. We have the 
appointment system in effect now throughout Ohio. In Cuyahoga 
County alone we are booked solid through the 27th of October. That 
means that no one else can get in to take that examination until after 
that time. 

We believe that there is a considerable amount of expansion that 
could be put into effect here in Ohio. We feel that we should have con- 
sultants to assist our municipalities, to assist in police traffic control— 
not to tell these people what to do but to assist them and to coordinate 
safety programs throughout the State. 

We believe also there is a public safety education need. That will 
take additional funds for additional personnel and additional funds 
for a more aggressive program in the use of all types of audio and 
visual aids and devices. 

Another factor that we believe is of the greatest importance is that 
we be uniform in our uniform traffic code. And I believe, Mr. Chair- 
man, you realize by this time, no doubt, that it is uniform on paper but 
not 1n action. 

We also believe that the moneys derived from the sale of drivers’ 
licenses should be used for the promotion of highway safety on every 
point that it can be used. 

Following the President’s conference in Chicago, the Governor 
called that same group together in Columbus, Ohio, and we had about 
a 4-hour meeting. e Governor outlined the program which I have 
given you here, the six points, and it was unanimously endorsed by 
all of those people attending that conference. 

And, by the way, outside of the host State of Illinois, Ohio had the 
largest delegation at that Chicago conference. 

People are ready to take action, we believe. 

_I think a lot of this that is coming up now in my statement is repeti- 
tious. We have outlined for you and for your guidance our thinking 
on all of these bills that we are going to propose, and I think I have 
given it to you in a thumbnail résumé. 

I shall be only too happy to answer any questions that you might 
have. Or, if you desire, we will put Captain Unkle on. It is up to 
you, Mr. Chairman. 


83776—57——41 
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Mr. Roserts. Mr. a I want to thank you very much for a very 
fine statement. I think that it is a different type statement from that 
which we have been getting. 

In your statement think that there is a great deal of requirements 
that we are going to need to whip this problem. I for one want to thank 
you for the effort and time you have put into this statement. 

I think, too, that the results of the efforts are becoming apparent 
because in the last statement that I saw from the National afety 
Council I believe there were 4 cities in this State that are among the 
18 in the entire 563 cities which reported that have had outstanding 
records in this field of reduction of deaths and injuries. , The city of 
Dayton, I believe, led with a 21-percent reduction, the city of Toledo 
with a 9-percent reduction was next, and Cincinnati with 8 percent, 
and Columbus with about 4 percent. . 

This certainly, I think, speaks well for the program that is being put 
into effect in this State. 

I was interested in your testimony, at page 3, where you point out 
the traffic accident study that is being sponsored jointly by the Ohio 
State University and the Ohio Department of Highway Safety. I 
wonder if you would tell us a little bit about that study with reference 
to the patterns of driver behavior? 

Mr. Fetry. This is so meager that I would not want it to get into the 
press. It is not conclusive. 

First of all, the greatest responsibility was to get these people to 
tell us the truth. And the university had to effect a different approach 
than we started with. 

To give you one example of how truthful they are now, we got one 
statement from a man who said he had either 8 or 9 double shots of 
whisky, and he was doing between 80 and 90 miles an hour when he 
went off the road. 

We also find that the pattern is from midnight until 3 o’clock in 
the morning on Saturday morning, and from midnight until 3 o’clock 
in the morning on Sunday morning, which is an indication that our 
taverns have something to do with it, or at least the commodities 
which they sell. 

Each and every location has been surveyed by the engineering de- 
partment of the Ohio State University. We are finding that the 
majority of these accidents are happening on highways of 20-foot 
width or less. 

It is also found that the braking or stopping distance was much 
worse at the scene of the accident, than it was back on the road, maybe 
ahalfmileorso. It was also found that 70 percent of the automobiles 
involved were 5 years old or older, which at least leads me to believe 
that inspection is pretty important. 

Another thing that was stated in this report was that they accused 
another person, someone else, in only 30 percent of the cases. They 
assumed 70 percent of the blame. 

I do not have the report with me, but those are just a few facts that 
I can remember. And please believe me, they are not conclusive; 
they form such a meager part of the report. 

— ne Mr. Felty, would you prefer that that not be on the 
recor 

Mr. Feury. No; I don’t care about this record, but I didn’t want it 
to be in the press at this time. 
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Mr. Roserts. And I believe you said that when that study is com- 
pleted you would be 7 to file a copy of it with the subcommittee ? 

Mr. ty. That I will. 

Mr. Roserts. That is quite interesting. 

I am particularly interested also in your work in connection with 
drivers’ tests for high-school drivers. I understand that one of the 
other witnesses will go into that a little bit more fully than you have. 
So I will reserve my questions for him. 

I would like to ask you: is it your opinion that there needs to be 
more work in the field of research into the behavior pattern of drivers? 

Mr. Fevry. I definitely think so. 

Mr. Roserts. Is it your feeling that our reporting system in most 
of the accidents is a very poor one at the present time? 

Mr. Feury. I don’t believe that I could substantiate that, no. 

We need a change or two in the reporting of the individual. That 
is, the owner himself makes a report. We need that changed slightly. 

But we have developed here in this State—which I did not cover 
in this statement—an accident report which we are furnishing now 
to all of the sheriffs’ departments. And a great many of our cities 
are using that report. e furnish it to them free. 

Mr. Roserts. How long has that been in effect ? 

Mr. Fruity. We went into it and it took us about 6 or 8 months to 
develop this report, but it went into effect the latter part of 1954. 
That way we are getting a pretty uniform report. 

The only places, of course, where we did not ask for it are in cities 
like Dayton, Cleveland, Cincinnati, where it would just be impossible 
for those people to give it to us. 

Mr. Roperts, You do find that the information that you get from 
a full and uniform-type report is a great deal of help to you in this 
whole problem of traffic safety ? 

Mr. Frury. Yes, sir. 

I might add, Mr. Chairman, that the cities are giving us a copy of 
their fatality reports when they have fatalities. We are getting ise 
copies from the cities, 

Mr. Roserts. That is all I have at this time. 

Mr. Schenck? 

Mr. Scurenck. Mr. Chairman, I would like to join with you in com- 
plimenting Mr. Felty for a very fine statement. 

Referring to page 6 of your statement, Mr. Felty, where you have 
a breakdown of the ages of drivers in Ohio, I wonder if you also have 
a breakdown as to the number of accidents by age groups. 

Mr. Feury. Yes, we have. 

ar have a copy of this brochure in the envelope that was sup- 
plied you. 

I would like for you to direct that question to our statistician, if 
you will, please, Mr. Schenck. 

Will you give your name, Harold ? 

Mr. Katser. My name is Harold Kaiser. I am chief of the accident 
records section, Ohio Department of Highway Safety. 

Yes; we do have the information on sonidente broken down by a 
groups, Of course, our age groups do not quite correspond to the 

reakdown the Bureau has made. 


I have followed the standard age groups as used by the National 
Safety Council, and almost everybody that works in accident records. 
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On this little mailing brochure you will find the age distribution of 
drivers involved in all accidents. The fatal accidents and the per. 
centage distributions are also shown there. 

(The table referred to, contained in Accident Facts for 1955, fol- 
ows :) 


Age distribution of drivers involved in Ohio traffic accidents, 1955 














All accidents Fatal accidents 
Age of driver 
14 years and under ....-...---.12-..----2...-2---224---- 165 0.1 3 0.1 
15 years ......... --.------- =n anqeosde ares pe reeegengien enn 241 0.1 10 0.4 
DP i.nudntvljiuncedcacdgehdbsaghtnbesetoncedbenaphers 4,477 2.0 52 21 
A718 YORTR. <4 0 np go agaide oiddde détinnsens4406bsGtento<ss 14, 323 6.4 140 5.6 
PEN, ob canepacp pncugpunt dinnhodenssshabeenanceide 14, 401 6.4 148 5.9 
Me BG FORTS in nh ebb onan edsoge sed se ls 26, 932 12,0 311 12.3 
SE I, ctinnneixertinn diptnulendacrnses ehh Fooncsinpey 64, 152 28.7 763 30.3 
SHE POs rack pq cb skal ibs i oss od ss ecu lero pe soans 43, 895 19.6 445 17.7 
SEBS PONIB oie o be tig ap senna ds) stthanntns ibugussespeoai 28, 594 12.8 284 11.3 
enincecodgnocecenescepécem qusgnosensket tne 17, 632 7.9 186 7.4 
CFA POD 5 5 chess 5 nc ocd bodes hi dsc eck 7,342 3.3 131 5.2 
id intin cnstueosenet-semnn~ae steaeuheo ambi 1, 590 0.7 39 L5 
GD OE PEED... d. eilldn oh bile ck ska dd dseek 233k 94 () 5 0.2 
AGO MOE MatOE . 62.25 cnn ns epeng te venues egdaden es 31, 664 (?) 59 @) 
Doetel drivers... .... 2... Fiji acne 255, 502 100 2, 576 100 


1 Less than 0.1 percent. 
2 Excluded from percentage distribution. 


Mr. Scuencsk. Do you find that certain age groups are more prone 
to have accidents ? 

Mr. Kaiser. Frankly, I don’t know. The mere breakdown of the 
driver population in Ohio by age group is not the complete answer 
You must know, for example, how many miles they drive; whether 
more teen-agers or one specific age group drives more miles in rural 
areas than they do in cities; do young drivers drive more of their 
mileage at night; and I think those factors all must be weighed. 

Actually, teen-agers or any one group is not the entire problem. 
As a matter of fact, you could take all teen-agers off the hi hway, 
assuming that they were responsible for the accidents, and still have 
at least 90 percent of the problem left. 

Mr. Scuencr. Do you feel that 16 years of age is an adequate age 
for a driver’s license? 

Mr. Katser. I really do not know, sir. 

Mr. Scuencx. You have no opinion on that ? 

Mr. Karser. I merely tabulate the data. 

Mr. Scuencx. I would guess that when you have a breakdown such 
as you have with the age groups here and the number of accidents that 
those age groups have, you can get at least a percentage and not have 
all the factors in it that you mention. 

Mr. Kaiser. That is right. 

Let me we it this way: One way that you can study the accident 
record is the fatal experience: For etnenp te, for every thousand teen- 
agers involved in all accidents, how many are involved in fatal acci- 
dents as compared to some other age group ; because, irrespective of the 
miles of travel, you would expect a fatal involvement comparable to 
the overall picture in the State. And we find that, as far as the fatal 
accidents are concerned, it is no different than any other age group. 
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Mr. Scnencx. As I listened to your statement, Mr. Felty, I heard 
no reference here to the effect of alcoholic beverages on accidents. 
Do you have those facts or figures? 

Mr. Feury. From the patrol reports. And that is about all we can 
go on, I believe, because that is the only one we study that close. It 
runs about 6 percent, and probably contributing—14. It could be 
higher than that. 

As an example, Mr. Chairman, in the study that we talked about 
here just briefly, we are satisfied in our own minds that probably 50 
percent or better of those will probably come out with liquor involved. 

Mr. Scuenck. You are speaking now of the one-car accidents? 

Mr. Fexry. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scuencx. I have one other question, Mr. Chairman, and that 
regards truck traffic. 

By and large, I think, truckdrivers are expert drivers. They-are 
professional drivers and do an excellent job. But they do take up a 
lot of space on the highway, and they sometimes are running at very 
high speeds. 

As I understand it, there is no differential in Ohio between truck 
traffic speed and other traffic? 

Mr. Feury. Come October 1 there will be a 10-mile differential. 

Mr. Scuenck. Will that 10-mile differential be enforced? 

Mr. Feury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuenck. I do not know that we can substantiate this because 
I do not believe we have had testimony on it, but it seems to be a gen- 
eral feeling with the public that the trucks are going too fast. 

Mr. Fevry. That is true in Ohio, sir. 

Mr. Scuencr. And they are causing a lot of frustrated feelings in 
other drivers, which in itself contributes to accidents. 

Mr. Feury. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuencx. Mr. Chairman, those are all the questions I have. 
But, before I yield the floor—and I should have done this earlier— 
I would like to most sincerely welcome the committee to our State of 
Ohio, and particularly to the city of Dayton. We are.very grateful 
for the opportunity to have the committee here, and we are sure that, 
as is indicated by the fine testimony of Mr. Felty and his assistants 
and associates, the committee will receive a great deal of helpful in- 
formation. 

Mr. Roserrs. Thank you, Mr. Schenck. I think the committee has 
already received enough benefit to make its visit worthwhile. 

Mr. Beamer? 

_ Mr. Beamer. Mr. Chairman, I, too, want to join with Mr. Schenck 
in saying that we are very happy to be in his home city and in this 
neighboring State of mine. we are going on from here to Indiana, 
and I think that we, as sister States, have common problems. 

One of the comon problems is that we are geographically situated at 
the crossroads of the Nation. Many, many cars from many, many 
States cross our two States, north and south and east and west, and we 
are confronted with a traffic problem that is not easy to solve. 

I am especially interested in several of your statements, but I will 
not dwell upon any of them at any great length because I think prob- 
ably there will be other witnesses, I understand, touching upon them. 

here is one point in particular I would like to bring up. You 
mentioned earlier that you had various agencies and that your de- 
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partment of highway safety is a separate organization. We found 
that to be true in some other States. I know it is true in my home 
State of Indiana. But I am wondering, as a separate organization 
are its activities being coordinated with all other agencies, State or 
shall we say, Federal and independent or private? 

Mr. Feury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Beamer. Because if each one goes off in a separate direction, 
are we going to be able to accomplish the results that are desired? 
Could you tell us what is being done to coordinate all the efforts? 

Mr, Fexry. I might better illustrate that to you. I have with me 
three books of our manual which was prepared to guide our Governor's 
traffic safety committee. You will find in here an organizational chart 
which outlines exactly the way it is set up and how it functions. [| 
a them along to leave them if you so desire, and you may have 

em. 

We spent a good deal of time in developing this for this reason: 
Anyone can go out and start an organization, but if you don’t give that 
organization something to do they die on the vine. And we have pre- 
pared projects in here, various laine of things that they can do and 
should do. 

We have found in this State one complete county and many, many 
partials where stop signs are erected by the county commissioners and 
never journalized, and, therefore, they are illegal. 

We are now finding a few streets in some of our smaller villages and 
hamlets that have been designated as through streets by signs, but no 
action has ever been taken by the council of the city, cad consequently, 
they are not through streets, and they must be corrected. 

f course, in order to do that—and getting back to your question 
specifically—we must work with the city engineer and the county engi- 
neer and the highway department in order to do that, and the county 
commissioners in many cases. 

So they are all coordinated, and this will be found in this book. 

Mr. Beamer. That presents the local problem on your State level 
that I believe you realize we have on the national level. 

Mr. Feury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Beamer. There is a large variation, we have already discovered 
in the short time the committee has been in existence, between regula- 
tions, signs, and ne ggg in the various States. 

Do you not think it would be wise and well that all of that be 
coordinated and funneled into one direction in order that we could all 
be working toward the same result ? 

Mr, Ferry. Definitely. 

Mr. Beamer. You are using the point system, I understand. 

Mr. Feury. No; wearenot. We are asking for it. 

Mr. Beamer. You are asking for it. 

Do you have any information as to how many States are using the 
point system ? 

Mr. Ferry. Thirteen. 

Mr. Beamer. Thirteen out of the forty-eight States? 

Mr. Ferry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Beamer. Do you like the idea? 

Mr. Ferry. It is very excellent. Bs 

Mr. Scuencx. Does that figure of 13 include the District of 
Columbia ? 

Mr. Fexry. I believe it does. 
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Mr. Beamer. You also refer to the fact that 10 percent of the people 
who have accidents do not have liability or property damage insurance. 
Is that required by State law? 

Mr. Ferry. No, sir; it is not. 

Mr. Beamer. Are you asking for that requirement also? 

Mr. Fevry. That is based on the accident records only. 

We receive that from the individual himself. 

Mr. Scuencxk. If the gentleman would yield. 

Mr. Felty, do you not require financial responsibility ? 

Mr. Fexry. Oh, yes. But when the accidents happen 10 percent of 
them do not have insurance. 

Mr. ScuencK. But they must post some sort of bond? 

Mr. Fevry. That is right. 

Mr. Beamer. If they do not are they criminally liable? 

Mr. Feury. If wet do not, we revoke their driving privileges and 
their registration if they own the car. . 

Mr. Beamer. Is there not a law in some States that requires them to 
carry property-damage insurance ? 

Mr. Feury. I think Massachusetts does if I am not mistaken. I am 
not too sure, 

Mr. Beamer. Do you have any information on the automobile-insur- 
ance rates in Dayton or some of the cities that have shown a very 
marked decrease in fatalities? 

Mr. Feury. The only thing I have studied has to do with the safety 
inspection of automobiles. Cincinnati has its own inspection, city 
owned, and it is an excellent one. The insurance rates in Cincinnati 
are comparable to Pittsburgh, and cheaper than any other city in Ohio. 

Mr. Beamer. That is Cincinnati ? 

Mr. Feury. Yes, sir. 

In cities in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, that have such a law, cities in 
those States comparable to Ohio, the insurance rates are upward of 25 
percent less than they are in Ohio on property damage and liability. 

Mr. Beamer. Economically speaking, that would , 4 an excellent 
pee if we could insure greater safety on the highways; would it 
not 

Mr. Ferry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Beamer. One last question, Mr. Chairman. 

I wonder if you have any information on the fatalities on the differ- 
ent types of roads. I am talking about the primary and secondary 
and gravel roads and so on, and the high-speed roads. 

Mr. Kaiser. As far as classifying the rural State highway mileage 
as to system, no. Actually, through the use of mechanical tabulating 
equipment, we have the fatality rate and the accident rate on every 
section of the State highway system. 

But to break it down into FAP or Interstate Highway System—no. 

Along that same line you might be interested in some of the informa- 
tion that we have worked up on our rural highway mileage in 1955. 
We found that 1,100 miles of the 16,000 accounted for 35 percent of the 
accidents, 28 percent of the deaths —— 

Mr. Beamer. That is one particular type of highway ? 

Mr. Kaiser. Well, this is mileage which had accident rates of six or 
more per mile per year. 

But we found that the 1,100 miles, roughly, accounted for one-third 
of the deaths, one-third of the accidents, and one-third of the injuries. 
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And those 1,100 miles are only 7 percent of our total rural State high- 
way mileage. 

is indicates that it is an ununiformly distributed problem. Of 
course, travel and other factors enter into it. 

Mr. Beamer. I would be interested in knowing what type of con- 
struction is in those 1,100 miles. 

Mr. Katsrr. I have tried to do some correlation, but there are quite 
a few variables involved. We have rates established for every section 
of road. As a matter of fact, I have sample copies here. That infor- 
mation is used by the highway department. 

We even rate every intersection point in the road. 

Mr. Fe.ry. To answer your question, let us put it this way: 

Over a weekend, that is, the last holiday, which was a 3-day weekend, 
we killed 27 people in this State from Friday night to Monday night. 
But we did not have a fatality on a 4-lane divided highway. Neither 
did we have any on our turnpike, which is the same type of highway. 

Now that, of course, may not be an overall true picture. But that 
is one of those things that happened, and I thought I would give 
it to you. 

Mr. Beamer. Mr. Chairman, I would compliment these gentlemen 
on the excellent presentation they have made. I have many questions, 
but I shall reserve them for the other witnesses. 

Mr. Roserts. I would like to reemphasize my appreciation for your 
very fine statement. I particularly like the tone of your statement, 
where you say, on page 9: 

The mounting toll of traffic casualties is a frightening thing, but equally tragic 
is the tendency for people to accept the day-to-day slaughter as simply another 
aspect of the times, a phenomenon which—like the weather—‘“everyone talks 
about but no one does anything about.” 

And I certainly concur in that statement. 

I want to thank you on behalf of the subcommittee for what, to me, 
has been one of the best statements we have had. 

Mr. Beamer. I cannot refrain from one more question, if I may, 
please. 

Mr. Roserts. Surely. 

Mr. Beamer. In one county in Indiana that I was just visiting 
recently a gentleman who, I think, was 89 years of age, with a cataract 
in one eye, belabored me because the State had refused to give him a 
driver’s license. 

I am wondering how much of a problem it is to grant licenses to the 
older people who are incapacitated. Is that a very large group? 

Mr. Fery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Beamer. It is? 

Mr. Fetry. We have in this State an incompetency law, under which 
we have prepared and submitted to all of our police in the State, and 
to all of our courts, a report which we ask that they fill out, when they 
observe that an individual, not just because of age alone, has some 
physical defects, which would indicate with some assuredness that he 
should not be driving. 

I will give you a little example. 

One of our patrol officers was following a car through a bridge, 
and he noticed that this man had trouble passing. He followed him 
to the first intersecting route, at which point he turned to the right 
and swung clear over beyond the center line and back on his side. 
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The officer stopped him. He walked up to the car and he said, “My 
friend, you are having a little trouble, aren’t you?” ataihe 

His wife spoke up and said, “Yes, he is having trouble with his eyes. 
But I pick out the center line and read the signs for him.” 

He was submitted to the bureau, and we asked that man to come in 
for an examination. 

Gentlemen, his birth date was in March of 1863, and he was still 
driving and was practically blind. Of course, he didn’t pass the 
examination. 

But to go out and just arbitrarily pick those individuals and set a 
certain age group, 1 don’t believe that we would be justified in 
doing that. 

Mr. Beamer. I was prompted to ask the question because you re- 
ferred to a grandfather clause. Is that prevalent in other States? 

Mr. Fevry. I think so. 

Mr. Beamer. I am not certain, but it seems to me that in our State 
of Indiana we require a license renewal every 2 years. 

Mr. Fevry. I think that is true. Ours is 3 years. 

Mr. Beamer. That can be caught then in the 2- or 3-year period. 

Mr. Feiry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Beamer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roperts. Do you have any more witnesses, Mr. Felty ? 

Mr. Feury. Captain Unkle of the highway patrol has a paper on 
the patrol on which I did not touch very Sannin 

I would like to apologize for him. He was out until about 11 o’clock 
in the northern part of the State last night and, in coming by the 
office, he failed to find the required number of copies that you want 


of his statement. But I believe they are being relayed down here. 
So he will not have anything for you to refer to here, as he goes 
through his statement. 

Mr. Roperts. Will you give your full name to the reporter, Captain. 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. D. W. UNKLE, STAFF CAPTAIN, ENFORCE- 
MENT, OHIO STATE HIGHWAY PATROL, ON BEHALF OF COL. 
GEORGE MINGLE, SUPERINTENDENT, OHIO STATE HIGHWAY 
PATROL, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Captain Unxir. Mr. Chairman and members of the congressional 
Subcommittee on Traffic Safety, I am D. W. Unkle, staff captain, Ohio 
State itighway Patrol. I represent Colonel Mingle, who, due to 
unavoidable cireumstances, was unable to appear before you today. I 
have been sent in his place to read a prepared statement, if the com- 
mittee so pleases, and, if not, I can go through it and be subject to 
your questioning. 

En route to this room are 50 copies of this prepared material which I 
expect momentarily, It just happened that they were laid on the 
wrong desk when I went in there this morning, and I did not get to 
pick them up. 

Mr. Roserts. Without objection, the copies will be filed with the 
committee, and you may proceed in any way you desire. 

Captain Unxue. I will read almost verbatim from these pages, 
which will not take too long. 
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Consistent increases in highway mileage vehicle registration, driver 
opulation, and vehicle miles driven are creating increasing demands 
for the services of the Ohio State age wey Patrol. 

The tremendous task facing the Ohio Highway Patrol in its fight 
against traffic accidents is attested by the fact that more than two- 
thirds of the State’s traffic fatalities occur in rural areas. About 50 
percent of the fatalities happen on State and Federal highways. A 
more adequate force to better meet this problem is absolutely essential. 

I might say here that the director has mentioned that the highway 
petol, at its inception in 1933, when we were a part of the State 

ighway — started out with 60 men. During the pert year 
we investigated an all time high of 36,000 plus accidents. This is an 
increase of almost 10 percent over 1954 and represents almost a 
40-percent increase over the number of accidents investigated 5 
years ago. 

The first 6 months of 1956 show a further increase. 

These increases in accident frequency, together with an attendant 
increase in motor vehicle deaths and injuries, have occurred despite 
ever-increasing pressure by the patrol and the careful assignment of 
available manpower to high-accident-frequency areas. 

The statistician has spoken to you of 1,100 miles of the tremendous 
highway mileage of Ohio being involved in accidents. This might 
further explain what I have said in the statement further on. 

The Ohio Patrol, with an authorized strength of 700 uniformed 
a eg operates from 54 locations situated according to the traffic 
volume. 

Patrolmen are assigned to the State’s roads from these locations by 
a system known as selective enforcement, which provides that our 
officers are constantly working in high-accident-frequency areas and 
directing their attention toward violations causing accidents on any 
given stretch of highway. 

Each of the posts maintains a spot map which, at a glance, shows 
where the acihenta are happening, when the accidents happen and 
the principal cause of these accidents. Through selective enforce- 
ment, the patrol makes the most efficient use of its existing manpower 
and equipment, and deploys its facilities to best advantage, in order 
to control and reduce traffic hazards. 

Application of selective enforcement has proven to be an effective 
way to control accidents, It needs to be carried further, but this 
could be done only by additional manpower. 

In comparison with other leading States, Ohio lags in manpower 
“to get the job done.” In the 1955 Analysis of the State’s Police 
Traffic Supervision, the National Safety Council pointed out that 
Ohio should have more than 200 additional men on the patrol force, on 
the basis of rural miles of travel, and in relation to the number of 
rural fatal accidents. 

A problem continually facing the Ohio Patrol is the recruitment of 
qualified men to fill the authorized strength. And the big determin- 
ing factor, in obtaining personnel who meet the high requirement, is 
the pay scale. 

ith better pay, more applaenis would be attracted and seasoned 
patrolmen would be less likely to look for greener pastures in private 


industry. The beginning salary of many metropolitan police depart- 
ments in Ohio is today greater than that of our highway patrolmen. 
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A patrolman’s pay must be competitive with other forms of employ- 
ment offered to the high caliber men which the patrol demands. 

To add to the already existing manpower problem, the patrolman’s 
workweek was sada from 52 hours to 40 hours last October 11. 
This reduction followed legislative action of the last general assembly, 
setting the workweek for all State employees at 40 hours, 

Adjustment to the 40-hour week, of course, presented quite a few 
problems. It amounted, in effect, to about a 20-percent reduction in 
our working force. Previously, patrolmen worked 5 days on a 24- 
hour duty and then were off duty for 48 hours. 

One of the biggest problems was the maintenance of 24-hour service 
at the patrol posts, since a complement of 4 men at each post is re- 
quired to keep a post open to the public on a 24-hour basis. The only 
answer was, of course, more help. 

To relieve this situation the patrol hired civilians and trained them 
to handle post duty. For this job we recruited men from the ranks 
of the auxiliary highway pose who, through their training and 
association with the patrol, were already familiar with post pro- 
cedures, including the handling of radio transmissions and receptions. 
However, these positions were not limited entirely to members of the 
auxiliary. 

The natal now warn more than 50 civilians for post dispatcher 
duty. Each dispatcher hired relieves a patrolman for the more im- 


portant road duty, and we intend to ask the next legislature for suffi- 
cient moneys in our next budget to hire at least 100 more civilians for 


. poe 


ng with its responsibility as a State traffic enforcement agency, 
there are constantly growing demands in other responsibilities rele- 
gated to the department, which include the enforcement of load restric- 
tions for commercial vehicles, the enforcement of the State’s PUCO 
regulations and reporting violations of its regulations, the enforcement 
of the motor vehicle registration laws, the enforcement of the driver 
licensing regulations, apprehension of criminals and criminal investi- 
gations, farm theft investigations and prosecutions, aid in security of 
all State institutions, enforcement of the State’s laws covering aircraft 
operation, investigation of airplane crashes, the regulation of oversize 
and overweight movements by commercial vehicles, and full responsi- 
bility for all driver license examinations in the State. 
In addition to carrying out these responsibilities, which are statutory 
by nature, the patrol further aids the public in numerous other ways. 
or example, it provides traffic supervision at public gatherings which 
affect the movement of traffic on the rural roads; checks shipments of 
farm animals for disease control measures; assists industry in estab- 
lishing plant security; cooperates in statewide civil defense security ; 
assists in driver education in high schools; sponsors and conducts spe- 
cial police schools. We also have established and ready for immediate 
operation a statewide disaster plan. We provide safety lectures and 
demonstrations, and we offer to the public highway condition informa- 
mation. We maintain a vital link in a 24-hour coast-to-coast police 
communication. We transmit emergency messages for the public. 
We extend full cooperation to other enforcement agencies in all matters 
of mutual interest, and we train and supervise a 5,000-man volun- 
be auxiliary force, made up of Legionnaires organized on a county 
asis. 
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Although the patrol extends itself to carry out its numerous respon- 
sibilities and provides that many more services to the people of Ohio, 
the organization’s first objective is greater highway safety. 

The thousands of accident reports gathered by patrolmen are con- 
tinually analyzed to guide enforcement and accident prevention actiy- 
ities. In the pattern of accident causes, we find consistently that acci- 
dents just don’t happen; they are caused. Someone is nearly always 
at fault. There is rarely a pure accident. 

Year after year patrol accident reports indicate that exceeding the 
speed limit, or driving too fast for the existing conditions, is the pri- 
mary contributing cause in major accidents. ‘This violation was indi- 
cated in 15,575 of the 36,000 accidents that came to the patrol’s atten- 
tion last year; and it will, we are sure, be repeated in our accident data 
for this year. 

Next in frequency of accident causes were driving on the wrong side 
of the road, failure to yield the right-of-way, following too closely, and 
driving into the path of other traffic. 

Drinking or intoxicated drivers were involved in 4,623 (12.8 per- 
cent) of the 36,000 crashes. 

In the 788 fatal accidents investigated by the patrol last year, drink- 
ing drivers were involved in 19.4 percent, or 153 of the fatal collisions. 

Vehicle condition was listed as the accident cause in 1,285 (3.5 per- 
cent) of the total accidents investigated. 

Since violation of the speed restrictions is the most frequent and 
deadhest accident cause, enforcement is applied most frequently to this 
offense. And to augment the patrol’s efforts to curtail speed viola- 
tions, radar speedometers are operated. 

The speed-measuring devices are in operation in each of the patrol’s 
nine districts. They are used principally, however, on stretches of 
highways where speed limits have coon reduced, due to existing 
conditions. 

The electronic speed-meter—radar—is a very effective and accurate 
instrument for measuring speed. It has a definite place in traffic 
enforcement as a scientific aid for the detection and apprehension of 
speed-limit violators. It eliminates hazardous pacing to clock a 
speeder. Ohio law requires that signs be posted for a distance of not 
less than 750 nor more than 1,500 feet in advance of the speed-meter 
operation. 

Patrol cars identified only by inch-high lettering on each door have 
been recently put into operation by the department. The cars, driven 
by uniformed officers, are used to further combat growing hot-rod 
operations in the State and to curb some commercial-vehicle drivers 
who are habitual violators. 

Included also as targets for the limited marked cars are extremely 
flagrant violations and special enforcement problems where tradi- 
tionally marked cars, because of their conspicuousness, could not do 
the job, 

We feel that the use of these almost unmarked cars is fully justified. 
Since their operation we have noticed a definite decline m_hot-r 
activities; and it appears also that truck drivers are operating with 
greater care, 

The department has been editorially commended in newspapers for 
placing the unmarked cars in operation. The editorial comments 
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pointed out that the accident problem both justified and demanded 
the action taken by the patrol in placing these cars in operation. 

Backing up the Ohio patrol in its traffic duties and emergency opera- 
tions is a 5,000-man Legionnaire auxiliary force, which was estab- 
lished at the beginning of World War ITI and continues today to play 
a very important role in the operation of the patrol. Training and 
operation of this volunteer force is under the direct supervision of the 
patrol. The organization is established statewide on a county basis. 
The county groups are directed by the patrol posts. Policies for its 
operation are set down by an advisory council made up of Legion- 
naires and supervisory officers of the patrol. 

Annually, the members of the auxiliary patrol contribute several 
thousands of hours in service to our highway patrol. During the past 
year, for example, the organization spent almost 200,000 man-hours in 
activities with patrolmen. Over 100,000 of these gratis man-hours 
were spent in assisting in emergencies, on special details, and on reg- 
ular patrols with patrolmen. 

The work of the auxiliary patrol in Ohio has received national 
recognition, and other States are forming or have established similar 
volunteer forces patterned after Ohio. 

For the second consecutive year—1954 and 1955—the National 
Safety Council has recognized the Ohio auxiliary for its outstanding 
contribution to traffic safety, and has presented the volunteer force a 
citation award in the classification of a statewide service organization. 

Establishment of Legionnaire auxiliary patrols in each State to 
augment the regularly established State patrol or State police forces 
is part of the American Legion law and order committee program. 
Auxiliary forces such as established in this State are vital to the 
security and welfare of the State and Nation. 

The patrol strongly recognizes that its enforcement efforts must be 
backed up strongly by the courts, and these courts should be courts of 
record with countywide final jurisdiction over traffic offenses, that treat 
traffic cases apart from their other business. Al traffic offenses should 
be heard in courts of equal authority, so that all offenses may be 
penalized to the same degree. Such is not the case in Ohio. For 
example, the registrar of motor vehicles can take action to revoke a 
license following a conviction of drunken driving only if the case was 
tried and convicted in a court of record. 

Traffic courts must be so organized and administered as to meet the 
special requirements of traffic law enforcement. Judges must be 
familiar with the traffic problem and methods of control, especially 
in the enforcement field. 

Since its inception in 1933 with 60 men, the Ohio State Highway 
a has had as its constant aim efficiency and service to the citizens 
of Ohio. 

Ohio traffic and law enforcement problems will continue to grow 
year after year as there are increases in population, number of auto- 
mobiles on our highways and miles traveled. The patrol can meet 
these problems, if the organization’s expansion continues at a steady 
pace, and its enforcement efforts are aided strongly in the fields of 
education, engineering, and legislation. 
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Gentlemen of the committee, that completes my statement, and [ 
beg that it be accepted as our puny part in this effort toward greater 
traffic safety. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you very much. 

The committee will stand in recess until 5 minutes after 11, and 
when it resumes its sitting, Captain, I am sure the members of the 
subcommittee will want to ask you some questions. 

(Whereupon, a brief recess was taken.) 

Mr. Roserts. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Captain, I want to thank you for your statement. I have just a few 
questions. 

I believe you made the statement that there is a need for more ade- 
quate force, and I assume you mean by that that, with the increasing 
number of vehicle-miles that we estimate will be traveled, with the in- 
creasing population and the increase in the number of motor vehicles, 
you feel that perhaps you are going to need more men on the highway 
patrol than you have at the present time. 

Captain Unxuz. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Roserts. Now, with reference to the various types of offenders, 
what - the worst type of offender that you have to deal with in enforce- 
ment 

Captain Unxue. Well, of course, I only speak from the records dis- 
closed by the investigations submitted, but speed is the No. 1 offense, 

However, speed many times causes the offense of being on the wrong 
side of the road or failing to stop within a clear distance or maybe 
running stop signs. It is usually the fact that the car is going faster 
than the person who is driving it can handle it or faster than weather 
and other conditions permit. 

Speed is the No. 1 violation, and, with the terrific momentum 
acquired by speed, of course, the faster you go the harder you hit, and 
it is the killing factor at the same time. 

Mr. Roserts. Do you feel that perhaps too much speed is being built 
into our automobiles at the present time ? 

Captain Unxze. I do not know how to answer that. 

As to the speed being built into automobiles, I probably would say, 
“No.” But, in direct answer, I would have to say the automobiles are 
too fast for the person, the driver of today. He has to be schooled way 
beyond his schooling at this time, to get him to the point where he 
handles an automobile the same as he would handle a revolver. It is 
a weapon of destruction. 

And when each individual person handles his automobile the same as 
he would a revolver, then the speed that is in the automobile today 
we not be dangerous because he would know how to handle that 
speed. 

P When each and everyone becomes a professional to that extent, the 
speed that is in the automobile of today will not be too — 

But right now as it stands today the speed is too great for the person 
who handles it. 

Mr. Roserts. In other words, you feel that there is a great need for 
more driver traini haps. 

Captain Unxue. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Roserts. Both at the adult level and also at the juvenile level! 
Captain Unxtz. That is right, sir. 
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Mr. Rozerts. Do you feel that perhaps our cars are too powerful for 
our presently inadequate highway system? 

Captain Unxte. Well, that I would hesitate to answer because I do 
not believe that I would have any absolute proof to back up any state- 
ment I would make. 

I do not believe they are too powerful, again reverting back to the 
statement just made, if the man who handles it would do so according 
to the highway he is using. I do not believe that would be so. 

Mr. Roserts. In other words, you feel that there may be some situ- 
ations where actually power Seana a driver to prevent a collision. 

Captain UNKLE. Many times. 

Mr. Roserts. That would be true particularly in a passing situation, 
would it not, because the less time you are exposed and in the wrong 
lane the less chance you have of colliding with an oncoming car 0 
with a car that you are passing. 

Captain Unxte. That would be right with the expert knowledge of 
judgment of distance and everything ahead and using that type of 
ower. 

Mr. Roserts. Are you familiar in a general way with some of the 
built-in safety features that we have in our present automobiles ? 

Captain UNKLE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roserts. Do you know of any additional safety features that 
you think should perhaps be on the cars that are not on the cars at 
en such as padded crash paneling on the dashboard of auto- 
mobiles? 

Captain Unxxie. You mean should they be built in all cars? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes, sir. 

Captain Unxiz. That would be one more safety factor in a car 
that might prevent a crushed skull in case of an accident. And it 
probably should be a safety feature in every car. 

Mr. Roserts. Do you agree with the statement that has been made 
by some of the agencies in the field of safety, that the occupant has 
a a chance in case of a collision if he remains inside the auto- 
mobile 

Captain Unxue. I think that is an established fact from accident 
investigations, that a man has a greater chance if he remains in the 
car than if he gets out. 

Mr. Roserts. And, following that, you would say that doors or 
locking devices which keep doors from opening on impact probably 
would add a great deal to the safety of the passenger 

Captain Unxtz. I think there are enough accidents on record that 
would show that. 

Mr. Roperts. And I might also add that you would go along with 
the idea that the type of steering wheel which does not break up and 
which will more or less give on receiving the force of the impact would 
somewhat cut down the injuries to the area of the chest and abdomen ? 

Captain Unxxe. I am quoting from memory now, but I believe that 
our accident investigations show that the driver has a little better 
chance ie ye now than the passenger. I think there are more passen- 
gers killed than there are drivers. 


a it might be that the steering wheel is some sort of protection to 
im. Ph nl 

Mr. Roserts. Have you had any experience in collisions that have 
come to your attention as to the effect of the use of seat belts? 
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Captain Unxir. We keep no record of that. We are using those 
now in our own department at the officer’s wish. If he wishes them, 
we furnish them in our patrol vehicles. 

We have to say that they would be advantageous in case of an acci- 
dent. However, we do not make it compulsory that they wear them. 
They are put there for their safety. Up to this point that is as far 
as we have gone. 

We believe it would be an asset in the case of an accident. 

Mr. Roserts. Would you say then that there again there is a need 
for education of the public before we are going to get wide acceptance 
of the seat belt as a safety device? 

Captain Unxte. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Roserts. I believe you stated also in “a testimony that the 
high accident areas are generally on the rural roads. I don’t remem- 
ber what figure you used, but 1 believe you did say the percentage. 
It seems to me like you said more than two-thirds perhaps of the 
accidents occur on rural roads. Am I correct in that? 

Captain Unxte. I cannot give you the exact figures, but that is 
approximately correct. 

Mr. Roserts. Do you know or have an opinion as to why that is 
true? 

Captain Unxtx. Well, of course, in the closely built up urban areas 
it is not possible to drive as fast. In fact, it is not assumed by the 
driver that he will drive as fast as he does in the rural areas, and, 
therefore, the speed involved is a factor again. That would be the 
reason for the fatalities there. He would be going faster. It would 
be assumed that he would drive faster. 

Mr. Roserts. Could we say then that where you have the most 
control, as we do have in our urban and city areas, you perhaps have 
a lower accident rate ? 

Captain Unxur. That is right. 

Mr. Rozerts. And as you move away from the area of controlled 
traffic you invariably move into a higher accident ratio? 

Captain Unxxe. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Ronerts. I believe that is all that I have. 

Mr. Beamer? 

Mr. Beamer. Mr. Chairman, I was on the long-distance telephone 
and I may duplicate some of the questions, but I had this question I 
was going to ask. 

You refer to drunken-driving accidents. If I recall, you said that 
12.8 percent of the accidents were due to drunken driving or as a result 
of it. 

Captain Unxre. Of those which we investigate. 

Mr. Beamer. Of those which you investigated ? 

Captain Unxtz. That is right. ; 

Mr. Beamer. Do you know how that compares with the national 
average? AsT fecnifl, that is a bit lower than the national average. If 


so, I think your State should be complimented. 

Mr. Roberts and I were trying to remember, and it occurred to 
us it was approaching 25 percent on the national average. We do not 
have facts or figures before us. 

Captain Unxte. It could be that Ohio’s law has lowered that by 
a mandatory jail sentence. 

Mr. Beamer. It has a mandatory jail sentence? 
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Captain Unxxe. That is right. 

Mr. Beamer. On a first offense ? 

Captain Un«ue. That is right—3 days. There is a mandatory 
3-day sentence for being convicted of drunken driving in Ohio. 

Mr. Roserts. And the conviction must go through a properly con- 
stituted court ? 

Captain Unxte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Beamer. Is that a justice of the peace court or a regular—— 

Captain Unxux. No, sir. Not being an attorney, I would not say 
for sure, but I believe a court of record, again, would only have the 
right to do that. 

Mr. Beamer. But there can be no conviction unless there is a trial ? 

Captain Unxtg. That is right. 

Mr. Beamer. Are they subjected here to drunkometer tests? 

Captain Unxuz. Most of the police officials in the State of Ohio 
are aware of the fact that it is necessary to have some kind of scien- 
tific crime detection on that, and a majority of the police depart- 
ments—not all of them—and a majority of the sheriffs’ departments 
and our department do use some type of a test on that. We ourselves 
use an intoximeter, and some departments use a breatholizer. 

It is prevalent. However, it has not been mandatory, and the per- 
son does not have to submit himself to that. 

That is a recommendation that we would make. 

Mr. Beamer. He does not have to submit to it ? 

Captain Unxte. He does not have to; that is right. 

Mr. Beamer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you very much. We certainly appreciate your 
appearance before the committee, and we are deeply grateful to you 
for your testimony. 

Mr. Felty, does that conclude the testimony from your group of 
witnesses ? 

Mr. Feury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roserts. Again we thank you very much. 

Mr. Feury. Shall we remain ¢ 

Mr. Roserts. If you care to, we would be glad to have you, but it 
certainly is not necessary. 

Mr. Ferry Thank you very kindly. 

Mr. Roserts. Is Mr. George Tate here with the State board of 
education ? 

Mr. Tate, if you will be more comfortable, why don’t you just go 
ahead and sit at the table? 

Weare happy to welcome you to the hearing, and we are mighty glad 
to be in Dayton. 

You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE B. TATE, SUPERVISOR OF SAFETY EDUCA- 
TION, DAYTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS, DAYTON, OHIO, ACCOMPANIED 
BY CHARLES D. VIBBERTS, DIRECTOR, SAFETY AND EDUCATION, 
OHIO STATE AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Mr. Tate. Mr, Chairman and other honorable members of the com- 
mittee, it is a privilege and pleasure to are before you. The citi- 
zens of our community appreciate the work your committee is doing 
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to make a thorough study of the causes of highway accidents and 
deaths, and pledge our support by working with you in this project. 

Listed below are a number of projects in operation in this com- 
munity, parts of which may serve as a guide in the preparation of , 
summary or report of your committee. 

To simplify the remarks and proposals, this report is presented 
in outline form. Questions and answers will be welcomed at the 
conclusion of the report. 

The following remarks may apply to both sere and future citi- 
zens as drivers and pedestrians depending on their present age. Since 
most accidents occur within a short distance from a person’s home 
or business, the following remarks may apply to the more densely 
populated area in or near a town or city. 

Education is 1 of the three E’s recognized as necessary to combat 
the accident and death rate on the streets and highways. 

Mass education should play an important part in this program and 
should be provided for all age groups. Public and private schools 
play an important role in administering the educational program. 

A safety program dedicated to the lives of the people in a community 
should include the following proposals in some form. 

School students; primary grades. Teach the meaning of and re- 
spect for traffic signs, signals, and markings by use of miniature cars, 
signs, traffic lights et cetera, controlled by traffic rules that parallel 
laws and ordinances of street traffic. These minatures may be set 
up in the schoo] building or on the playground. 

Primary and elementary grades: Distribute a detailed map of the 
streets in the school district properly marked with arrows to each 
child in the first three grades, suggesting that it be taken home to 
his parents for approval of the safe route to school. 

Establish a school-traffic court operated by students, supervised 
by a teacher or principal and a school-safety officer assigned by the 
police department to handle the traffic problems in and around the 
school building or on adjoining streets. 

Conduct a regular bicycle-safety program that will include learn- 
ing traffic rules, inspection of bicycles, et cetera, under the super- 
vision of a school-safety committee in cooperation with the school- 
traffic court. 

School-safety patrols play an important part in enforcing rules 
governing the above program. 

High school: Make driver education available to all students of legal 
driving age. This course to include both classroom and practice 
driving, and to meet the standards established by the State depart- 
ment of education. 

Establish a high school drivers’ club in each high school, those 
eligible for membership being all students having a State driver's 
license or a learner’s permit. This club also operates a high-school 
traffic court. Both projects are supervised by the driver education 
teacher, principal, and school safety officer. 

Adult driver education courses meeting standards established by 
the State department of education should be provided. This phase 
of our school program seems to need much improvement. 

Progress has been made in the construction of cars, building 
highways, et cetera, but many people are still living in the past with 
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regard to their driving and pedestrian habits. At present the only 
provisions made for their education and progress is through a traflic 
safety school after they have been cited for a violation, or they may 
take a refresher course with a commercial driving school. 

Prepare students in our teacher training instructions to teach safety 
courses. 

Other education programs that play an important part in the com- 
munity safety program shall include: 

Establish a traffic safety school for flagrant violators and volun- 
teers. A separate school may be established for juveniles. 

Establish a bicycle court using high school students as officials but 
supervised by trained police officers. 

Yonduct a mass education program through newspapers, TV, radio, 
and other media, on the meaning of modern-day traffic control de- 
vices, 

Conduct a fleet supervisor’s course for operators of small com- 
mercial vehicles, under the auspices of a teacher training institution or 
university. 

The above projects and proposals are made possible only with 
promotion, hard work, and money. Much of the money for these 
projects conducted in Dayton is being funrished by local safety 
organizations and service clubs. 

Since I am also directing the safety program for the Dayton Auto 
Club, I lean heavily on them for financial support. I also have the 
fine support and cooperation of the Chamber of Commerce Safety 
Council, the Kiwanis Club, various insurance companies, city traffic 
engineers, police department, and the sheriff’s office. 

I would like to suggest that you give consideration to a recommenda- 


tion for a complete traffic safety program in all grades of our schools to 
help reduce accidents in the future, and that you find ways and means 
to curb the ignorant or irresponsible driver of today by making avail- 
able to him an adequate educational program. Many agencies—city, 
county, State, and Federal Government—are spending money for 
the furtherance of traffic — 

Most seen men of good will endorse our lifesaving suggestions 


but shake their heads wonderingly when it comes to the business of ob- 
— enough of the all-important funds. If this money could be 
00 


for a common effort we would get more traffic safety for our 
ollars. 


In wartime all the people of our Nation join hands in a common 
struggle. We have a war on our hands today, a war against traffic 
deaths that take more lives than any conflict in our history. 

Along with this report I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that it is 
— possible that you would be interested in information concerning 
the number of schools, the status of driver education courses, and 
so on, and I ask your permission at this time to direct questions to me 
or to Mr. Charles Vibberts of the Ohio State Automobile Association, 
who is with me at this time, and certainly between us we might be 
able to answer some questions that you may ask. 

Mr. Rozserts. Thank you very much. 

Your statement is very concise and to the point, and I think it points 
up one of the big fields in which we can do something with this problem. 

I am deeply grateful to you for your statement. 
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You pointed out that some figures on the extent of driver training 
might be available, and I would like to go right to that part of your 
statement. 5 ' 

How many high schools do you have in the State of Ohio? 

Mr. Visserts. May I answer that, Mr. Chairman! 

Approximately 1,200 public, private, and parochial schools. That 
figure also iaitehe five what we call State high schools which are con- 
nected with universities, and including the school for the deaf. 

Mr. Roserrs. In how many of those schools is there a driver-train- 
ing program for the students? 

Mr. Visserts. May I make a review, sir, to show you how we have 
progressed even though we are not at the ultimate? 

Mr. Rozerts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Visserts. Following the war, during the school year of 1946-47, 
at which time the new standards of the State department of education 
went into effect, there were 58 high schools in the State with approved 
driver education courses. And in that year a total of 3,223 students 
were trained. 

During this past school year, 1955-56, we had 710 high schools with 
approved courses, and those schools trained a total of 42,221 students. 

So there has been considerable progress. 

And over that 10-year period approximately 210,000 high school 
boys and girls have graduated from those approved courses. 

At the present time we estimate about 25 percent of the eligible 
students are getting driver education. That is a pretty small figure. 
And approximately 63 percent of the high schools are offering the 
course. 

One respect in which we seem to be sadly lacking is that our parochial 
and private schools are rather slow in taking up the program. For 
example, of the 710 schools last year only 23 of the 150 or so private 
and parochial schools were in the program. 

Just one more comment, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

We have rather an unusual cooperative system here in Ohio. The 
gentleman in the State department of education who is responsible for 
the field of safety is also responsible for health, uyslentadienatine: 
and recreation. And for quite a few years, having been in school work 
and working very closely in the field of driver education, I have as- 
sumed many of his duties in regard to this driver-education program. 

For example, one thing that we do is to send out at the beginning of 
each semester to all of the high schools a questionnaire from which we 
are able to get the necessary information as to the name of the school, 
the teacher, where he was trained in driver education, and the year, 
whether they are meeting the standards, the time allotment standards, 
how many boys and girls are enrolled, the make of the car, and the 
name of the dealer who provides that car—gratis, in most instances. 
And this year those questionnaires went out on about the Ist of 
September. 

ome rather interesting things are developing, because in going over 
those that I have had returns on, I find that not only do we have a siz- 
able number of new schools coming into the program this year but 
that the classes are larger, that many schools which formerly had only 


1 teacher in driver education have 2 and, in some cases, 3 and 4. Many 
schools that had only 1 car available now have 2 cars and, in some cases, 
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3 and 4. And also the classes are going way beyond the standards 
which were set up by the State department. 

Perhaps I had better explain those standards to you. 

In order to be approved, each student must have a minimum of 36 
hours, clock hours, of classroom instruction in driver education. They 
must have a minimum of 6 hours of actual practice behind the wheel, 
and they must have a minimum of 18 hours as observer-learners. 

In other words, when 2 or 3 or 4 are in a car, one student is driving, 
learning by actual experience, and the others are learning by obser- 
vation and attention. 

We find that many of our schools are going beyond those standards. 
They are getting 40 and more hours of classroom instruction. The 
average at the present time is roughly 8 hours of instruction behind the 
wheel, which is above the 6 minimum. And the same is true with the 
observation which they get. 

So that, while we are certainly not anywhere near where we would 
like to be, we are making considerable progress in many directions both 
in quantity and quality. 

Mr. Roserts. In your high-school training at what period during 
the student’s course do you start that training? 

Mr. Visperts. We would like to get them even before they are 16, if 
possible. And there has been an arrangement made with our bureau of 
motor vehicles, which comes under Director Felty, to issue special re- 
stricted permits to boys and girls who will be 16 by the time any given 
course is completed. 

For example, in this current semester if an instructor has, let us say, 
12 youngsters who will be 16 by mid-January when the first semester 
is over, they can be issued special restricted permits to take the course. 

We feel that if we can get them before they actually hit 16, which is 
our legal driving age, that we will change their habits considerably. 

Unfortunately, many of our schools have not been able to get down 
to that level. ey have started with seniors and progressed back- 
ward to the juniors and to the sophomores, and then eventually hope 
to catch up with these freshmen who are in that lower age group. 

Mr. Roserts. Taking average graduates, I assume, at about 18 
or 19-—— 

Mr. Visserts. I would say 18 is the average, statewide. 

Mr. Roperts. That would mean that you would start this course of 
instruction in about the first year of junior high ; would you? 

Mr. Visperts. Actually the saute 

Mr. Roperts. In about the ninth grade? 

Mr. Visserts. About the ninth grade; yes, sir. 

Mr. Tate whispered 10th grade, but that would be in our larger city 
schools because many of our smaller communities do not have separate 
junior high schools, and their high-school program is 9, 10, 11, and 12. 

In the case of many of the city schools they would start in the 10th 
grade, which is actually the sophomore year of high school. 

_ Mr. Roperts. I assume that one of the great drawbacks or obstacles 
in this program is, of course, the lack of financing; is it not? 

Mr. Youn. Yes, sir; although we have not had too many public 
schools which have been unable to have the program because of lack 
of finances. We have been very fortunate in Ohio in that some 700 
civic-minded automobile dealers have loaned cars, which is, of course, 
avery big item. 
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We have some areas—and I should not mention the names—in which 
local gasoline dealers have provided all of the gasoline free of charge. 

There have been many local organizations, service clubs, and parent- 
teacher organizations that have provided equipment for the cars, text- 
books, and that sort of thing. 

So that actually the money is not our chief problem, although it is 
going to be more and more important as we go along. 

Mr. Roserts. I assume that the instructors have to devote their full 
time to this particular phase of training; do they not? Or do they 
teach other subjects ? 

Mr. Visserts. In most cases in our smaller, what we call county high 
schools, they do teach other subjects. In the larger cities they are 
practically full-time instructors in driver education. 

For example, here in Dayton, Mr. Tate has 10 teachers who are 
teaching full time in the high schools in the city of Dayton. Yet we 
may find in some instances in a small county high school where there 
is an executive head of the school system, so-called, who may have four 
teachers. If one of those teachers is teaching driver education he may 
also be teaching industrial arts or American history or science or 
music. And in about 30 cases the administrative head himself is 
teaching driver education in addition to his administrative duties. 

Mr. Roserts. In this picture do you find it is a very popular course 
with most of the youngsters? Do they all seem to like to take it! 

Mr. Vreserts. I think there are several in the room who would 
agree that practically every school is unable to meet the need because 
they do not have the teacher time available nor the pupil time avail- 
able to get all of them, who would like to take the course, into the 
course. 

Mr. Roserts. Do you have any figures, or have you made any esti- 
mates as to the per capita cost of this training, assuming that your 
equipment is furnished ? 

Mr. Vreserts. We have not made, sir, a statewide study. There 
have been a number of studies made by some of our folks in the 
American Automobile Association in Washington, in which they have 
taken samplings from various sections of the country. 

The last figure I saw on that was, roughly, $35 per student. That 
would include, of course, a proportion of the teacher’s salary plus the 
car maintenance, gasoline, textbooks, and other materials and so on. 
So I think that figure would be fairly accurate in most of the country. 

Mr. Roserts. I certainly want to thank you both for this statement. 

Mr. Vieserts. May I say just one thing, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes. 

Mr. Visserts. I am not sure if it is in Mr. Tate’s report, but in the 
director’s report he mentioned the fact that there was a need for a 
complete study of this whole program with relation to financial need. 

At the June convention of our Ohio State Automobile Association 
a resolution was passed asking the new State board of education in 
Ohio to make a study of this problem and find out what the financial 
needs were, and, if possible, provide the necessary financing. 

The State department of education has already ape a com- 
mittee to study that problem. So we feel we are making progress in 
that direction. 

Mr. Roserts. I think I might add in that connection that this 
committee has given some thought—and I will not bind the other 
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members of the subcommittee by my statement—but we have given 
some thought to a Federal program similar to that that is conducted 
under the Smith-Hughes Act. We feel this is an avenue that has 
not been explored and that many of the schools, as you know, are in 
very bad condition both as to construction and as to maintenance and 
operation funds, 

I think there is ample precedent for such a program. I would like 
to see it carried out in all the high schools of the country. 

Going back to Mr. Tate’s testimony, there was one thing that 
interested me particularly on page 2 with reference to adult driver 
education courses, because I think you have been one of the few 

eople who has testified about this problem, and I just wonder if you 
cone any idea as to how that program could be set up on a workable 
basis. 

Mr. Tate. At the present time, as I mentioned in that report, the 
availability of adult courses certainly is lacking. In several cities 
in Ohio, of which Dayton is one, we provide an adult program through 
our night school. 

I am hoping that provision might be made for additional funds 
from some source to help support that night-school program, in 
which they will be able to take the course without aying the tuition 
fee, sg in most cases is probably $30 to $50. In Dayton it happens 
to be $50. 

Again we come back to the same original problem of funds or money 
to provide this type of program. 

Mr. Roserts. I think I might say in that connection that we have 
had some testimony about a plan that a dealer in Detroit has worked 
out which would be sponosored by the various dealers, and it would 
be a standardized course with regular inspection periods made by a 
regional inspector. He thinks that the place to do that is with the 
dealers because they would ordinarily have the cars available. 

Pe his package plan is accepted I think that something may come 
of that. 

That is all I have. 

Mr. Schenck? 

Mr. Scuenox. Mr. Chairman, I was wondering if Mr. Tate could 
give us any figures as to the relative frequency of accidents in which 
graduates of driver training courses are involved, or those in which 
nongraduates are involved. 

Mr. Visserts. That is a little difficult at the present time. 

Mr. Felty mentioned the mechanization of the Bureau of Motor 
Vehicles. When that mechanization is complete then we will be able 
to pull all of the cards out, and we will have on those cards whether 
or not the cardholder has ever had driver education. 

At the present time is is very difficult to get those figures. 

I did discover, however—and I-had the pleasure of glancing over 
the very preliminary report that Director Felty mentioned on this 
one-car accident study that is being conducted at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity—that of the some 300, I think, case studies only 3 had had a 
course in driver education. 

Mr. Roperts. I would like to say I think we had some testimony 
from 1 source in which it was stated that only 1 out of 3 graduates 
was the proportion of graduates to nongraduates in driver training 
who had accidents. 
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I am wondering whether or not your experience has borne that out, 

Mr. Vieserts. I do know this, sir, that there have been several] 
studies made, one quite a number of years ago in Cleveland. There 
have been others nationwide that point out this fact, that students 
who have had driver education have better than 50 percent less acci- 
dents or convictions on violations. 

Mr. Scuenck. Now on this matter of adult classes, Mr. Tate, are 
these people assigned to you by a traffic court, or is there a require- 
ment that in some instances they take a refresher course ¢ 

Mr. Tare. In Dayton we are operating what is known as a traflic 
safety school. The members of the class are cited or recommended by 
the judge to attend this school, and disposition of the case is made 
after completion of this course, attending the school. 

Mr. Scuenck. Then people who are cited for traffic violations or 
accidents may be assigned to this school ? 

Mr. Tarte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuenck. And disposition of their case is held up. Do you 
find that helpful ? 

Mr. Tarts. I think that Judge Neil Zimmer may have some infor- 
mation on that because he is the man I have been working with, and 
has information that will be valuable in that report. He is one of the 
witnesses. 

We have had several repeaters, I might say. But I am of the opin- 
ion that it does do some good. 

Mr. Scuenck. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roperrs. Mr. Beamer? 

Mr. Beamer, Mr. Chairman, there is just one thought that I would 
like to pursue. 

First of all, I think the people in Dayton understand that the com- 
mittee is merely making a study of this and not an investigation as 
some committees do. 

So any questions we direct are simply trying to find the answers to 
some things for ourselves. 

You have referred to the three E’s. Education is one of them. 
What are the other two? 

Mr. Tate. Education, enforcement, and engineering. 

Mr. Beamer. Do you think extra acceleration might be another one! 

Mr. Tarte. It might be, and well put, sir; yes, sir. 

Mr. Beamer. I hope you will sapien my play on words, but we have 
heard quite a bit about that, and we would like to have that explored 
sometime. 

But, seriously, you made one statement that appealed to me, and I 
am sure we eg to know more about it. 


If this money could be pooled for a common effort we would get more trafiic 
safety for our dollars. 


I am wondering if you are thinking, Mr. Tate, perhaps not only of 
the money but all the efforts of various organizations working together 
pooling their efforts and their energies and their money in some 
manner. 

That does not mean we would eliminate the organizations, but 
coordinate their efforts. 

Could you tell us what has been done in your area in that respect! 

eet There has been very little done in this area, and there is 
a need for it. 
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But my thinking back of that statement is followed by the next 
statement where I refer to this as a program similar to a war effort 
in which moneys could be pooled in amount great enough to provide 
funds to carry on a more elaborate education program. That 1s what 
1 had in mind. 

Mr. Beamer. I was thinking not only of money but probably if all 
the organizations could funnel or focus their efforts to some group or 
some agency, whether it be private or public agency. 

I was wondering if you had any thought on that. 

Mr. Tare. I satiate that the driver education or safety program, 
if you are referring to the safety program as driver education, would 
be confined as much as possible to an educational program conducted 
by an educational group. 

‘I hesitate to accept the dealer or the automobile people handling 
educational programs. I have reason to believe that they might be in 
this picture for profit, and I would like to keep it out of the category 
of possible profit. 

Mr. a Would you like insurance companies, for example, to 
ump m 
This question has been raised, Mr. Tate, for example: Why don’t 
the insurance or accident-insurance companies perform the service 
advertising that the health-insurance companies are performing today 
and the life-insurance companies where they are abvertitina, not to 
sell the insurance, but to try to make people live longer? 

Do you think perhaps that automobile accident insurance companies 
could render a service advertising that they should save lives and 


peopenty ? ; ‘ 
Mr. Tare. It is ape they could render a service. 


Mr. Beamer. And probably sell more insurance and have fewer 
claims to pay. 

Mr. Tate. That is right. 

Mr. Beamer. It is something to think about. 

Mr. Tate. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Beamer. After all, education does not come from the schools 
alone, does it ? 

Mr. Tater. That is true. 

There needs to be an educational program. But I would like to have 
the educational program, if possible, controlled by educational groups. 
That is what I am concerned about. 

Mr. Visserts, I think you will find, gentlemen, when you have a 
chance to examine that manual that Director Felty gave you, to see that 
there is considerable coordination of effort of the government and non- 
government agencies and organizations in this State. 

Of course, education is only one phase of that. You will also find the 
engineering and enforcement phases covered in that manual. It is 
very complete, and I don’t think you will find one anywhere in the 
country like it. 

Mr. Beamer. I am sure the committee will be glad to see it. 

Mr. Visserts. It is not being followed to the letter because we have 
not progressed that far, but at least the plan is workable. 

Mr. Ronerts. Is that all, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Tate. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roperts. We want to thank you again for appearing. 

Mr. Tate. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Rozerts. The subcommittee will stand in recess. until 2 o’clock 


this afternoon. 
(Whereupon, at 12 o'clock noon, the committee was recessed, to be 


reconvened at 2 p. m., this same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Roserts. The subcommittee will be in order. 

I believe as the first witness for this afternoon we will ask the chief 
of police, Mr. Paul Price, to come around, 

We are delighted to have you with us, Mr. Price. I believe you have 
made copies of. your statement available. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL PRICE, CHIEF OF POLICE, DAYTON, OHIO 


Mr. Price. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Roserts. All right, sir, you may proceed. 

Mr. Price. If the committee please, I will try to condense this as 
much as I can, although it will not be too easy. And I will try to keep 
my comments within the field of enforcement so far as possible because 
you either already have or will hear from people in the field of engi- 
neering and education. 

Since police officers are on the scene of traffic accidents, make the in- 
vestigation, provide first-aid treatment to the injured, help remove the 
dead bodies, and deliver death messages to the victims’ families, I be- 
lieve some pertinent facts and contributions can be made by enforce- 
ment agencies. 

There have, of course, been many improvements made in the engi- 
neering field, both as it relates to highway construction and automo- 
biles, but the least progress has been made in the one factor that is 
responsible for the majority of traffic accidents—the human being both 
as a driver and as a pedestrian. 

It is extremely important that we build in every possible safety 
feature in the construction of streets, highways, and automobiles, but 
unfortunately such features cannot be built into people. 

We can educate them and we can attempt to develop proper attitudes 
toward the problem of traffic accidents. But, as in the case of many 
other community problems, those persons who most need this type of 
education are the most difficult to reach. 

Driver education in the high schools is extremely important, and 
fortunately in the Dayton area we have an excellent high-school driver 
training course, but one of their major problems is to correct attitudes 
the students have acquired through home and other associations. 

Too many drivers and pedestrians seem to believe that traffic laws 
are an unnecessary evil and that they merely restrict their freedom 
of movement. 

We know that generally insurance rates have increased on vehicles 
used by drivers under 25 years of age. The reason for this is obvious 
because we know that wick rates are established as a result of accident 
claims paid. 

Too few people realize that one of the reasons for this age group 
being involved in serious accidents is that they absorbed the attitude 
of their parents toward traffic laws and traffic-law enforcement. 
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Too many drivers feel that they should be given a sporting chance 
to violate traffic laws without being arrested. This extends even to 
some of our State legislators, resulting in our State law that requires 
signs to be erected not less than 750 feet nor more than 1,500 feet from 
a radar unit. 

So long as this type of attitude exists, especially in those who make 
our laws, it will continue to encourage violations that result in acci- 
dents, injuries, and deaths. 

Another problem in our dealing with drivers are those to whom we 
are all exposed, both as drivers and pedestrians, who are not qualified 
to drive either mentally or physically. 

Many States and, certainly, Ohio need more rigid requirements to 
obtain a driver’s license, annual examination for renewal of the license, 
and the development of a method of close supervision on suspensions 
and revocations. 

We constantly come in contact with drivers who should not be driv- 
ing. In some cases we can do something about it, and in too many we 
cannot because of State law. 

And, incidentally, Director Felty mentioned the law this morning in 
which municipal police departments can cite to the State of Ohio, 
specific individuals that the police officers feel are not qualified either 
physically or mentally to drive an automobile. 

We here in Dayton use that quite frequently, and to very good ad- 
vantage. And we have had excellent cooperation from the State of 
Ohio in eliminating from the privilege of having a driver’s license 
those people who, because of age, because of epilepsy, because of poor 
vision and that sort of thing, are actually hazards on the streets. 

Unfortunately, our present procedure gives these drivers the op- 
portunity to injure or kill before the special examination. 

To cite you one brief example, we recently had a fatal accident in 
which the driver of the car at fault was driving a truck after his left 
leg had been amputated. And he was driving that truck with the aid 
of a steel bar lying on the seat beside him that he used to depress the 
clutch pedal when he was ready to stop or shift gears. 

That particular driver had a restricted permit that permitted him to 
drive a vehicle only with automatic gearshift. However, the truck he 
was using at the time he was involved in the fatal accident, of course, 
did not have an automatic gearshift. 

Another thing that we need is a system for more rigid control and 
supervision of driver license suspensions and revocations. That gets 
us into the primary problem of enforcement, when we talk about the 
need for supervision, to be sure that those people whose licenses hava 
been revoked or suspended are not driving. 

We get into problems in enforcement which, of course, is the least 
popular of the three E’s in this business of traffic safety. Yet it is one 
of the most important. 

Education and engineering will ot reach the irresponsible and haz- 
ardous driver. 

Like construction of streets an highways, the amount of police 
manpower has not generally kept pace with either the increase in popu- 
lation or motor vehicles. Certainly that is true in the city of Dayton. 

In cities in our population group Dayton is near the bottom in 
police employees per capita. It is important, in the program to pre- 
vent injuries and deaths in traffic, that there not only be a sufficient 
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number of police officers to conduct an adequate enforcement program 
but that the proper caliber be made available through salaries and 
working conditions comparable with similar occupations. 

Many people will say this costs too much money. 

hana oh me remind those people that accidents in this country last 
year cost $414 billion. 

In this county alone the traffic accident cost, according to Dr. Zipf, 
county coroner, for this year to date is almost $2 million, and this 
does not put a monetary value on broken homes from traffic deaths, 
and suffering and anxiety from injuries. 

Spending only a part of this amount for additional enforcement 
would have prevented many of these accidents and reduced the loss of 
life and loss of money. 

We are proud of the fact that within the city limits of Dayton, de- 
spite our low manpower, we have been able to reduce the number of 
traffic deaths and number of traffic accidents so far this year as com- 
pared with last, in spite of the ever-increasing number of accidents 
and deaths throughout the Nation, including the State of Ohio. 

That comes about primarily as a result of record analysis, selective 
enforcement and training of our manpower. 

We provide all of our officers with training in accident investiga- 
tion in an attempt to get all the facts in each accident we investigate. 
This is for two purposes: (1) for prosecution in court if warranted; 
and, (2) for information for accident prevention by enforcement, edu- 
cation and engineering. 

All of our officers are trained in first aid with both the standard and 
advanced Red Cross courses in first aid. And, as a sidelight, I might 
add that we also provide 2 hours in additional training by the Red 
Cross in the subject of obstetrics because we quite frequently get into 
that phase of operation, too, in police work. 

Many of our officers are first-aid instructors. All of our cars are 
equipped with first-aid kits and blankets. In addition to that, all of 
our accident investigation cars are equipped with tape measures for 
measuring skid marks and the position of cars and bodies in the streets. 
They vy cameras and photographic equipment for taking photo- 
graphs. They carry brooms to sweep glass and debris out of the 
streets. 

We operate radar for speed control as well as to provide informa- 
tion on vehicular volume studies for traffic engineering purposes. 

Briefly, we find that the majority of drivers will obey the law, but 
very few of them realize the seriousness of violating traffic laws. 

We find that attitudes are responsible for many accidents, injuries, 
and deaths. 

Some of these factors can be corrected through proper laws and good 
enforcement. But the thing that we need as much as we need any other 
thing is to get the wholehearted support and concern—and I mean 
genuine concern—from the average person throughout this entire 
country. And when we get to that point then we will be able to do 
more in accident prevention than we are today doing. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you very much, Chief Price. 

Your complete statement will appear in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF PAUL J. Price, CHIEF of PoLice, DAYTON, OHIO 


To the Special Subcommittee on Traffic Safety, Congress of the United States: 

Those of us interested in the problem of traffic accidents, injuries, and deaths 
were most gratified to learn of the establishment of this Special Subcommittee 
on Traffic Safety. We feel that the causes of traffic accidents can be publicized 
to the extent that enough people will become concerned about the problem to the 
extent that some beneficial changes will come about. 

There is no need to take the time to go into details on stating the problem. This 
committee is well aware of the facts. Since you will hear from other persons here 
on education and engineering, I will attempt to keep my comments within the 
field of enforcement so far as possible. 

Since police officers are on the scene of traffic accidents, make the investigation, 
provide first-aid treatment to the injured, help remove the dead bodies and deliver 
death messages to the victims’ families, I believe some pertinent facts and con- 
tributions can be made by enforcement agencies. 

I think most officers will agree that one of our problems is that street and 
highway construction has fallen far behind the increase in the number of motor 
vehicles and the increase in vehicular speeds and horsepower. We, at least, in 
this area, have improved our traffic engineering to provide a more orderly move- 
ment of traffic and more efficient and economical use of available street space. 
We believe that a good job is being done in the field of education, both public and 
school. Improvement has been made in the construction and design of safety 
features in motor vehicles, although there is still much room for improvement. 

Unfortunately the least progress has been made in the one factor that is 
responsible for the majority of traffic accidents, the human being, both as a 
driver and a pedestrian. It is extremely important that we build in every pos- 
sible safety feature in the construction of streets, highways, and automobiles, 
hut unfortunately such features cannot be built into people. We can educate 
them and we can attempt to develop proper attitudes toward the problem of 
traffic accidents. But as in the case of many other community problems, those 
persons who most need this type of education are the most difficult to reach. 
Driver education in the high schools is extremely important, and fortunately in the 
Dayton area we have an excellent high-school driver-training course, but one 
of their major problems is to correct attitudes the students have acquired through 
home and other associations. 

Too many drivers and pedestrians seem to believe that traffic laws are an 
unnecessary evil and that they merely restrict their freedom of movement. We 
know that generally insurance rates have increased on vehicles used by drivers 
nnder 25 years of age. The reason for this is obvious because we know that such 
rates are established as a result of accident claims paid. Too few people realize 
that one of the reasons for this age group being involved in serious accidents is 
that they absorbed the attitude of their parents toward traffic laws and traffic- 
law enforcement. 

Too many drivers feel that they should be given a sporting chance to violate 
traffie laws without being arrested. This extends even to some of our State 
legis!ators, resulting in our State law that requires signs to be erected not less 
than 750 feet nor more than 1,500 feet from a radar unit. So long as this type 
of attitude exists, especially in those who make our laws, it will continue to 
encourage violations that result in accidents, injuries, and deaths. 

Another problem in our dealing with drivers are those to whom we are all 
exposed, both as drivers and pedestrians, who are not qualified to drive, either 
mentally or physically. Many States and certainly Ohio, need more rigid require- 
ments to obtain a driver’s license, annual examinations for renewal of the license 
and the development of a method of close supervision on suspensions and revoca- 
tions. We constantly come in contact with drivers who should not be driving. 
In some cases we can do something about it, and in too many we cannot because 
of State law. The State of Ohio has developed a program by which enforcement 
agencies can request a special examination of a driver under certain conditions. 
We in Dayton have used this to advantage in cases where drivers are involved 
in accidents as the result of chronic fainting and blackout spells, epilepsy, poor 
vision, senility, and similar conditions. Unfortunately our present procedure 
gives these drivers the opportunity to injure or kill before the special exam- 
ination. However, we receive excellent cooperation from the State when these 
(rivers come to our attention. We recently had a fatal accident in which the 
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driver of the car at fault was driving a truck after his left leg had been ampn. 
tated. He was using an iron bar lying on the seat beside him to depress the 
clutch pedal when he stopped or shifted gears. With the increased volume of 
traffic and the increase in vehicular speeds, more rigid requirements to obtain 
and retain a drivers license is mandatory. This will be a handicap to some 
people, but not as much of a handicap as the killing of more than 38,000 people 
a year and injuring over a million. Some of the people that might not be able 
to obtain a license with more rigid requirements will say they need a license 
to earn a living. Let me remind you that last year alone more than 100,000 
people were totally and permanently disabled and will never again earn a living 
as the result of traffic accidents. Many of those who would be unable to obtain 
a license because they could not pass a more rigid examination would be driving 
a vehicle but could not pass a vehicular inspection. 

Of the three D’s of accident prevention, enforcement is the least popular with 
drivers, and yet one of, if not the most, important. Education and engineering 
will not reach the irresponsible and hazardous driver. Like construction of 
streets and highways, the amount of police manpower has not generally kept 
pace with either the increase in population or motor vehicles. Certainly that 
is true in the city of Dayton. In cities in our population group, Dayton is near 
the bottom in police employees per capita. It is important, in the program to 
prevent injuries and deaths in traffic, that there not only be a sufficient number 
of police officers to conduct an adequate enforcement program, but that the 
proper caliber be made available through salaries and working conditions com- 
parable with similar occupations. Many people will say this costs too much 
money. Again let me remind those people that accidents in this country last 
year cost $4% billion. In this county alone the traffic accident cost, according 
to Dr. Zipf, county coroner, for this year to date is almost $2 million, and this 
does not put a monetary value on broken homes from traffic deaths and suffering 
and anxiety from injuries. Spending only a part of this amount for additional 
enforcement would have prevented many of these accidents and reduced the loss 
of life and loss of money. 

We in Dayton are proud of the fact that despite being low in police manpower, 
and in the face of an increase of accidents and deaths in Ohio and across the 
Nation, we have fewer accidents and deaths this year than at the same time last 
year. This is not a matter of chance, but the result of careful analysis of our 
total accident problem and the assignment of manpower on a selective basis. 
It reflects also the close cooperation of other agencies in the education and 
engineering fields with enforcement. Those other agencies you either have or 
will hear from during this hearing. 

We provide all our officers with training in accident investigation in an 
attempt to get all the facts in each instance, This is for two purposes: (1) for 
prosecution in court is warranted, and (2) for accident prevention by enforce- 
ment, engineering, and education. All of our officers are trained in first aid 
with both the standard and advanced Red Cross first-aid courses. Many of our 
officers are Red Cross first-aid instructors. Our cars are all equipped with 
first-aid kits and blankets, and in addition to this all of our accident investigation 
cars are equipped with tape measures for measuring skid marks and the posi- 
tion of cars and dead bodies in the street. They carry cameras and photographic 
equipment for taking photographs. They carry brooms to sweep glass and debris 
out of the street. We operate radar for speed control, as well as to provide infor- 
mation on vehicular volume studies for traffic engineering purposes. 

We find that by far the majority of drivers obey the law, but few of them 
recognize the seriousness of traffic law violations. We find many drivers that 
should not be permitted to endanger the lives of others because of their mental 
or physical limitations. We find attitudes that are responsible for many acci- 
dents, injuries, and deaths. These are factors that can be corrected through 
proper laws and good enforcement. However, laws and enforcement to correct 
these conditions will require the interest and support from the public. 


Mr. Rozerts. You probably know this subcommittee has no author- 
ity in the enforcement field, so far as we have been able to determine, 
but we realize that enforcement is, of course, a very important phase 
of this entire attack. 

I take it from your statement that you believe that the creation of a 


proper attitude can contribute as much or more than strict enforce- 
ment. 





Qo, aA 
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Mr. Price. Yes. That is the belief of a lot of people in law enforce- 
ment, Mr. Chairman. 

We have the attitude, on the part of a tremendous number of peo- 
ple, that traffic laws are unimportant and as long as you don’t get 
caught violating them it is perfectly all right. And it is just that 
attitude that results in many people being injured and killed in traffic. 

Mr. Roserts. I certainly agree with that statement. 

There was one other statement, too, I think, that is very important 
in this study, and that is with reference to the licensing of drivers. 

I certainly agree with your viewpoint on that, that there are many 
people who are driving who should not be, and that frequently, I think, 
we find our licensing procedures are nothing more nor less than reve- 
nue procedures, and that there should be, coupled with them, adequate 
examinations to prevent people from being on the highways who are 
not capable of driving. 

I am also pbb. with the statement that you make on page 4 
of your statement with reference to the training of your officers as 
Red Cross first-aid instructors and equiping your cars with first-aid 
kits. 

This is my belief—and I base this on the statement that was made 
by Dr. Paul R. Hawley at our hearing in Chicago; he said that per- 
haps half the people who die should not have been fatalities if they 
had had proper treatment and if they had had medical treatment. 

The tragic thing is that in many of these accidents, I think, the high 
rate of mortality may be traced to the fact that many times these things 
occur out on rural roads and it is some time until the proper aid is 
given. 


I think, too, that there should be greater coordination and training 
on the part of the people in the hospitals. This requires a highly 
specialized knowledge to take care of these people. 

We had the experience in World War II that many of our soldiers 
who are living today would not be had it not been for the highly 
a techniques that we had. 

RI 


Mr. Price. We sometimes run into problems, Mr. Chairman, where 
our officers arrive at the scene of the accident with someone seriousl 
injured, and we know it is going to be a matter only of minutes until 
the ambulance gets there to remove them. But quite often some well- 
intentioned citizen, with no knowledge whatever of first aid, gets 
extremely unhappy because our officers will not double that person 
up, put them in the back seat of a car, and remove them to the hospital 
immediately. 

Again I think there might be some benefit and perhaps many lives 
saved if we could get more publicity on the necessity for the proper 
handling and proper treatment of injured people at the scene of the 
oe and the proper transportation between the accident and the 

ospital. 
Mr. Roperts. A lot of times i would be better off if they would 
wait until the proper people arrived. 

Mr. Price. That is true. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Schenck ? 

Mr. Scuencs. Mr. Chairman, Chief Price is regarded as one of the 
best qualified chiefs of police. He has had a great deal of experience 
in traffic work prior to becoming chief of police, after having been 
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the head of the schoolboy patrol instruction, and, later, the traffic 
bureau, and then up to the position he now holds. 

I wonder if you would mind clearing up the term you used—selective 
enforcement. 

Mr. Pricer. Selective enforcement, Congressman, is the assignment 
of police enforcement officers in the area where your records show that 
the majority of your accidents are occurring; No. 2, at the time of day 
or night when your records show that the majority of them occur; and, 
No. 3, checking for the specific violations that your records show 
are causing the accidents. 

That is selective enforcement. 

Mr. Scuenck. I thought it might be well to get that into the record. 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuenck. I wonder, Chief, if you would indicate how important 
you think the factor of speed is in accidents. 

Mr. Price. The factor of speed is extremely important in traffic acci- 
cane The greater the speed the more likelihood of serious injury or 
death, 

When you have speeding violations you will invariably have, in 
connection with those speeding violations, other types of traffic viola- 
tions such as traffic signal violations, stop-sign violations, and the sort 
of thing that goes with being unable to properly control the motor 
vehicle Soc of excessive speed. 

Excessive speed definitely is a serious factor in this entire problem 
of traffic accidents. 

Mr. Scuenck. And that excessive speed, as you mentioned, does not 
necessarily relate to miles per hour but, more, to conditions as they 
exist ? 

Mr. Price. That is exactly right. 

Under certain circumstances a speed of 30 miles an hour can be ex- 
cessive depending upon the volume of traffic, the condition of the 
streets, and the other physical conditions in that particular area. 

Mr. Scuencr. Now, Chief, the city of Dayton recently went into 
the operation of ambulances by the fire department. 

Mr. Pricr. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuenck. I do not know too much about the results of that, but 
I am informed that, with the ambulances being driven and manned 
by men who are experienced and who are specially trained, it is very 
helpful to victims of accidents. Would you want to expand any on 
that? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

You have been correctly informed, Mr. Schenck. 

Firemen, of course, receive the same first-aid training that police 
officers receive.in the city of Dayton. With the fire division manning 
the ambulances in four locations in the city, it means that we get faster 
ambulance service to the scene of any type of injury. It means that 
because of the type of training and experience of the drivers and 
operators of the ambulances that the injured person gets far better 
care in being mens to the hospital. 

Mr. Scuencxk. Chief Price, is there a requirement that drivers of 
other SARE including private ambulances, must have a first-aid 
course 

Mr. Price. No, sir; there is no such law. 

Mr. Scuenck. Would that be helpful? 
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Mr. Price. Yes, I think it would be extremely helpful Mr. Schenck. 

I can see some problems that might arise therefrom, however, not 
only in the problem of enforcing the law but in the great reluctance of 
a private individual to attempt to provide ambulance service in this 
respect, that it would be difficult to constantly maintain for 24-hour 
service the properly trained people to provide that type of service, 
That ambulance might be badly needed at a particular scene—and I 
am not thinking of inside a municipality like Dayton, but I am think- 
ing of some of the rural areas around the State—and the operator 
might be afraid to send that ambulance out with an untrained person 
because he would not only be in violation of criminal law, if we had 
such a law, but there might be some civil liability connected therewith 
also. 

But, as for the value of that type of requirement, I am sure there 
would be a great deal of that, Mr. Schenck. 

Mr. Scuenck. That is all I have now, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roperts. Mr. Beamer? 

Mr. Beamer. Mr. Chairman, I just had two thoughts I would like 
to pursue with Chief Price. 

o. 1 is your statement with regard to radar. 
Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Beamer. And the passage of a law by the State legislature re- 


quiring a sign to be placed not less than 750 feet nor more than 1,500 
feet from a radar unit. 


Mr. Price. That is correct. 


Mr. Beamer. Was that for the people to be alerted that there was 


going to be a signal for them? Or do you think the legislators may 
have had some safety idea? 


I don’t want to put you on the spot. 

Mr. Price. As chief of police you are on the spot most of the time 
anyhow. So it is nothing new. 

Mr, Beamer. You are just like a Congressman then. 

Mr. Price. Frankly, no, Congressman. I don’t believe that was the 
idea being the thing at all. 

I think the idea Eahind the thing was to give the automobile driver 
a sporting chance to know that while he may have been violating the 
law as he comes along this street or highway, the police are ahead with 
radar, so he had better stop the violating until he gets , 

Mr. Beamer. I have been informed that it is possible on the toll 
roads that they can punch the ticket with the time that they enter 
the road, and when they leave it at any intersection or at the end of 
the road, and they can very quickly compute how rapidly the driver 
was driving, provided he did not have to stop for lunch or gasoline. 

Mr. Price. That is right. 

Mr. Bramer. Has there been any consideration of arresting or 
checking the drivers on that basis? 

Mr. Price. I am sorry I am not qualified to answer that because we 
do not have that type of toll road. 

Mr. Beamer. That is on the State level. I understand that. 

Mr. Price. As far as that type of policy within the State is con- 
cerned, I am sorry I do not know the answer to that. 

Mr. Beamer. I appreciate that. 

Your statement in regard to radar signs is a bit similar to the one 
we had in the Congress on the wiretapping problem. For example, 

83776—57——48 
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many people thought it was an invasion of the rights of people. But 
after all, is it not probably your assumption and the assumption of 
many of us that: those people who are violating laws should probably 
be disciplined if necessary. Should they be given a warning just as 
we sometimes do with youngsters—“ You had better stop doing this or 
you are going to be punished”—and just don’t punish them ? 

And if we ——— the radar without any warning previously aren’t 
zn going to find probably more violators and abeak damage and 
anger 

Mr. Price. I think that would depend upon the volume of enforce- 
ment you are able to provide. 

There are communities in this country—and I can cite you Mil- 
waukee as an example—where it is common knowledge that anywhere 
in the city if you exceed the speed limit by 3 miles you stand a very 
excellent chance of going to court. The result is that their traffic 
record is an extremely good one. They are killing few people. 

Mr. Beamer. Is it not true that Milwaukee has a rather low insur- 
ance rate? 

Mr. Price. They have a very low insurance rate for that very 
reason. 

To obtain that type of condition in your community you, first of all, 
are going to have to have the public want that type of enforcement; 
and, secondly, you are going to have to provide the amount of police 
manpower that can do that type of job. 

e have the attitude on the part of a lot of people that “this can’t 
happen to me.” 

ey begin to accept, as some, I believe, said here this morning, the 
injuries and deaths in traffic as a part of our way of life—when that is 
so unnecessary. 

They adopt the attitude that “as long as I am not involved in an 
accident it is not costing me a thing” which, ‘again, is very false. It is 
costing them by.«way of insurance. More than 100,000 people in the 
United States last year were totally and permanently disabled for the 
rest of their lives in traffic accidents. And that is ceueiag every single 
one of us because someone is supporting those people who are totally 
and permanently disabled in one way or another. It is costing us in 
a great many ways. 

Tao way of thinking, it is false economy to let this sort of condi- 
tion continue to exist in which we waste human lives, in which we waste 
manpower and materials, and refuse to spend a few extra dollars to 
provide those things that would markedly reduce this waste of people 
and materials, 

Mr. Beamer. Chief Price, the second thought that I would like 
to pursue is this: 

have very quickly looked through your annual report for 1955, 
and my quick impression is that it is really an excellent one, placed 
in such a manner that I think the general public can comprehend it 
quickly, and I think we can, too. ; 

I was impressed with several things in hurriedly going through it 
while you were giving your testimony. 

On page 38 you show the age, sex, and race of persons arrested, and 
down near the bottom it refers to a subject that was touched upon 
this morning—driving while intoxicated. 
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And it looks to me as though the first two groups from the ages 
25 to 34 have almost as many arrests as all the other groups combined. 
It is not quite 50 percent. 

Mr. Price. That is right. 

Mr. Beamer. Is that significant to you? Because that does not 
represent 50 percent of the population. 

Mr. Price. No; that does not represent 50 percent of the population. 

I cannot give you the figures exactly, but it probably would repre- 
sent a greater portion of the driving public than the other age groups. 

Mr. Beamer. Of the licensed drivers perhaps. 

Mr. Price. Of the licensed drivers. 

Mr. Beamer. The second thing is complimentary to the female 
sex, that there are very few of those driving while intoxicated. 

Mr. Price. That is true. Beyond that I make no further comment, 
sir. 

Mr. Beamer. You have a very interesting chart on page 46, and 
I would like to ask this one question : 

On the percentage of accident occurrence by hours of the day it 
would seem that two periods have higher accident rates. One is 
when they go to work, and one is when they return home in the 
evening or afternoon. 

Is that correct ? 

And the one in the afternoon is much higher. 

Mr. Price. One of the reasons for the high peak in the evening 
period is that you have a greater volume of traffic on your streets at 
that hour of the day. 

The morning peak period is spread out over a greater number of 
hours. The evening period is concentrated into roughly half the 
number of minutes that the morning peak is. 

Mr. Beamer. I am wondering whether another problem might enter 
into it, that of fatigue. 

Mr. Price. It very definitely plays a part. There is no question 
in our minds about that. 

Mr. Beamer. Because as many people come home at night as go 
towork inthe morning. Is that not true? 

Mr. Price. That is right. 

However, they are more heavily concentrated at night. 

The problem of fatigue, we feel, plays a very definite part. 

Also, there are the mental attitudes. We not only -are fatigued 
after a day’s work but we have worries and concerns about things 
that happened during the day. We are thinking about how we are 

oing to solve those problems tomorrow. That is over and above 
just being fatigued. 

All of this gets to the matter of attention to our driving during 
those hours, 

Mr. Beamer. Has any thought been given or effort been made toward 
persuading or encouraging different industries and business estah- 
lishments to stagger their closing hours in the afternoon ? 

_ Mr. Price. Yes. And you run into problems in that respect depend- 
ing upon the type of industry and the type of business place.’ 

In many eases the employees themselves will object very seriously to 
changing the hours to which they have become accustomed ° 
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As it relates to mercantile establishments such as stores and that 
sort of thing, you have the problem of not being able to stagger those 
hours because no one store is going to close when other stores are open. 

Mr. Beamer. Mr. Chairman, I think this is an excellent presenta- 
tion. We have other witnesses, but I think this gives us a very inter- 
esting picture from the point of view of one city, and I want to join 
in the compliments to Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Roserts. We certainly are grateful to you for being here, Chief 
Price. 

There is one thing I wanted to ask you about. 

This is a very interesting report. I notice that on page 42 you show 
that for 3 years, with possibly the exception of 1951, as to deaths, 
the greatest number of accidents, deaths, and injuries occurred in the 
month of December. 

Mr. Price. That is true. 

Mr. Roserts. Have you formed any opinion as to why that is true! 

Mr. Price. Three reasons, sir. 

First, during the Christmas month people are concentrating on prac- 
tically everything but their own welfare. They are thinking about 
planning for parties, they are thinking about buying Christmas gifts, 
they are thinking about the Christmas season. And, again, there is 
this matter of inattention. 

No: 2, you invariably have more inclement weather. You have more 
show at ice on your streets and highways. 


And, No. 3—and certainly not No. 3 in importance—is the problem 
of drinking. There is always more drinking during the month of 


December than there is during the other 11 months of the year. 

Those are primarily the three reasons why December is the most 
hazardous month of the year. 

Mr. Roserts. I think in the past, too, perhaps our greatest death 
rate every year is right around that season. 

Mr. Price. That is correct. 

And, of course, parties, drinking, and that sort of thing are respon- 
sible to a rather large extent for that type of record. 

Mr. Roserts. On behalf of the subcommittee, I certainly want to 
thank you for a most interesting statement, and I am glad that you 
could make this annual report available for the files of the committee. 

Mr. Price. It is a pleasure, sir. 

There is just one very brief comment for 1 minute that I would like 
to add to what has been said, and that is this: 

We are extremely fortunate in this particular community in having 
a very close working relationship and the very best of cooperation 
between all of the agencies that are interested in this problem. And 
by agencies I mean all law-enforcement agencies—the highway pa- 
trol, the sheriff’s office, surrounding police departments, the coroner’s 
office, the safety council, the automobile club, all of those agencies 
that are interested in this problem, 

This is one area—and I know you do not always find that in all 
areas around the United States--but this is one area in which all of 
these agencies are more interested in getting a job done than they are 
in any one agency trying to get all of the credit for doing something. 
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That is one of the reasons why we are able to do some of the things 
that we do here, and it is an important reason. 

Mr. Roserts. I think all of you are certainly to be congratulated 
in this work. I think the work you are doing here in this city is un- 
doubtedly going to be looked to by a lot of people over the country 
who are trying to make a success of their safety programs. 

I think you people are certainly driving in that direction, and you 
are certainly to be congratulated on it. 

Mr. Price. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Roserts. I believe our next witness is the Honorable Bernard 
Keiter, sheriff of Montgomery County. 

You may proceed, Sheriff. 


STATEMENT OF BERNARD KEITER, SHERIFF, MONTGOMERY 
COUNTY, DAYTON, OHIO 


Mr. Scuenck. Mr. Chairman; before the sheriff starts, may I tell 
you that Sheriff Keiter is a former Marine veteran of the Second 
World War, and also Korea. He holds a lieutenant colonel’s commis- 
sion in the Marine Reserve, and has a great deal of two-way radio in 
the sheriff’s patrols that operate through the county. And he also 
operates the sheriff’s ambulances on the same basis. 

All of these communities throughout the county are hooked into 
the sheriff’s radio system. 

I believe that is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Kerrer. That is right. 

Mr. Scuencx. That helps to get a fast, complete operation around 
the county. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you. 

We are delighted to have you here before our subcommittee, Mr. 
Sheriff. You may proceed with your statemenet. 

Mr. Kerrer. Mr. Chairman, knowing Chief Paul Price as well as 
I do, I was sure that he would adequately cover the enforcement end 
of your hearing. Therefore, my statement will be rather brief. 

s a county sheriff, I have observed rural traffic problems very 
closely since January 1953. My county population is in excess of 
500,000 at the present time. Montgomery County, Ohio, is a metro- 
politan, industrial area with an above-average income. 

Like sheriffs’ departments all over Ohio and the United States, my 
force is only a nucleus of what it should be in size. I have 84 uni- 
formed deputies and 5 marked patrol cars to cover the many miles 
of county, township, and State roads. Of course, we have a post of 
the State highway patrol located in our county, as well as township 
constables who have similar duties, but still our highways are under- 
manned as far as adequate enforcement is eanournel, 

I am proud to say that my department is equipped with the finest 
equipment available. I feel that any department without good 
equipment is greatly handicapped. We have three 8-hour shifts 
— 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, and approximately 80 per- 
cent of the road patrol time is consumed by traffic problems. 

I would like to point out at this point that our department is no 
different probably than most other sheriffs’ departments. We are 
handicapped in that we do not have an adequate training program. 
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We more or less have to be content with on-the-job training. Hovw.- 
ever, we do require that all of our deputies take a first-aid course and 
hold a first-aid advanced card. 

In May of 1955 we put into service our own ambulance or emer- 
gency removal vehicle, mainly as an auxiliary unit to augment the 
present private ambulance service which we use. Since May 1955, 
we have made over 800 emergency removal runs with our own ambv- 
lance at no cost to the victims, and have improved the ambulance 
service greatly. 

All deputies have been trained in first aid and maternity know- 
how. This improved ambulance service reduces the number of com- 
plaints sensed regarding long periods of waiting for an ambulance 
at an accident scene, and assures the victim a better chance for sur- 
vival and recovery. 

Because our staff is undermanned, we have approximately 50 
reserve or auxiliary deputies who are paid a token salary of $1 a 
year. They are interested businessmen who donate their spare time 
to the sheriff’s office serving in any and all assignments. Their assist- 
ance and value to the department is immeasurable. 

In discussing the serious problem of traffic, we know that there are 
three main elements that contribute to accidents. They are the road 
conditions, the vehicles, and the drivers of the vehicles. 

The first two elements contribute only a small part to the tremendous 
accident picture. Therefore, effort should be exerted to change the 
driver element. We know that complete success in correcting all 
driver faults would result in approximately a 90-percent improve- 
ment in the accident picture. 

My suggestions to improve our present-day drivers are: One, make 
it more dificult to secure a driver’s license by standard drivers’ exam- 
inations, including a physical checkup and a periodic reexamination ; 

Two, adopt a uniform traffic code; 

K Three, a get-tough enforcement policy with equal get-tough court 
acking. 

Some 2 or 3 years ago I talked with an individual who had traveled 
throughout the world quite a bit, and he was telling me of a coun- 
try—I believe it is Sweden or one of those countries in that general 
area—that has a mandatory 30-day jail sentence for a convicted driver 
of driving while intoxicated. As a result, I was informed that this 

ractically eliminated the problem of driving while intoxicated. 
ene that time I am firmly convinced—and even more so today— 
that our laws concerning the drunken drivers should be changed to 
a mandatory 30 days in jail for the first offense, This might be a 
little bit radical, but, from observing the many accidents that occur 
locally here where drinking is involved, I think that is not out of line. 

Four, driver-training courses should be required before any new 
driver’s license is issued ; 

Five, lastly, I believe we should change the drivers’ attitudes by an 
effective educational program. 

Mr. Roserts. Colonel, that is a very good statement. We appreciate 
your appearance here before the subcommittee. 

I want to say that this ambulance service by the enforcement agency 
is rather a novel thing to me. 

Mr. Beamer tells me they also have had it in Indiana, 
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I certainly think that for emergency removal it must undoubtedly 
save a lot of people from ending up either as fatalities or permanent 
injuries. 

{ bee ag about the cost of that operation. Is it a pretty expensive 
one 

Mr. Kerrer. No, sir. 

We adopted a station-wagon-type vehicle, just a standard vehicle, 
at a very nominal cost. And the equipment contained therein was 
obtained nominally. I think our whole expenditure for vehicle and 
equipment, which included radio and other emergency equipment, 
could be estimated at around $2,800. 

Mr. Roserts. How much area do you cover or have under your 
jurisdiction ¢ 

Mr. Kerrer. I don’t have the figure in road miles. 

Mr. Roserts. Do you have it in the number of miles of roads ? 
taining additional reserve deputies, which is something that I do not 
have it. 

The county area is somewhere in the neighborhood of some 400 
square miles, including all municipalities. 

Mr. Roserts. I also note that you have a very fine system of ob- 
taining additional reserve deputies, which is omething that I do not 
think I have come across before in these hearings. 

Tam sure that you find that to be quite valadble to you. 

Mr. Kerrer. Without the help of what we call our dollar-a-year 
deputies, I wonder sometimes how we could operate. We have as 
high as 10 and 15 of these people working every weekend. 

Mr. Scuenck. Mr. Chairman, would you yield at that point ? 

Mr. Roserts. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. Screnck. Mr. Chairman, there is an organization here called 
Box 21. That is a voluntary organization. But I would like the 
colonel to speak about. it. ey have a great deal of equipment all 
provided through their own efforts, including all sorts of cutting and 
welding ay ree to get people out of automobiles if they are trapped, 
and a great deal of other equipment. They are well-trained men. I 
wee perhaps the chairman would like you to comment on that, 

eriff. 

Mr. Kerrer. That group was organized some 15 years ago, I believe. 
It consists of about 34 men. It is a volunteer group, and they are 
dedicated to serving others or serving people who are in need. They 
have always been available for all types of emergency duty: For ex- 
ample, drownings and heart-attack cases, fires, and many major dis- 
asters or minor disasters, as far as that , in the area. 

That was the nucleus of my reserve force. They were available and 
they wanted to take on some additional duties. So we took them on 
as reserves. It is from that group that we formed our nucleus. And 
they still are available as a rescue unit. 

They set the example, and now some 8 or 10 other rescue units have 
been organized throughout the county in various townships. And 
they, likewise, have been most helpful and useful in not only the acci- 
dent picture but all types of emergency procedures. 

Mr. Roserts. I certainly congratulate the people of this county on 
this system. And I can see great possibilities if it could be widespread 
throughout the country because I can ea see why it could not 
fail as long as you have as many public-spirited people who are work- 
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ing in the program as you evidently have in this program in this 
county. 

Mr. Beamer? 

Mr. Beamer. Mr. Chairman, I was greatly impressed with the 
sheriff’s statement about adopting a get-tough enforcement policy. 

How popular is the sheriff with the voters if he does that? I am 
being realistic because we have seen the results of it in certain States, 

Mr. Kerrer. Well, of course, a get-tough policy in traffic enforce- 
ment is not a popular one with the general public. 

But, popular or not, I think it is one of the answers in this traffic- 
accident picture. 

Mr. Brammer. There is one State that has come to our attention where 
they adopted such a policy, and there was considerable comment, ad- 
verse comment, for some time. But when they began to discover that 
the traffic accidents and fatality rate were dropping rapidly, then that 
particular law-enforcement officer, the Governor in this instance, be- 
came much more popular. 

So I wonder if it does not win out in the long run. 

Mr. Kerrer. Time will tell, sir. 

Mr. Beamer. I think many of us would like to feel that sheriffs and 
other law-enforcement officers would continue to have that encourage- 
ment. 

Mr. Kerrer. I feel that we have a good example of that in a neigh- 
boring city just adjacent to Dayton and south of Dayton—the city of 
Oakwood. They have had a get-tough policy with court backing out 
there for years. And, although those people might be traffic violators 
outside of their community, they are extremely careful in the city of 
ne And I am sure Congressman Schenck will back me up in 
that. 

It is just an automatic thing, when you approach the corporation 
limits of Oakwood, that you reduce your seal. 

It is very popular with the residents out there. 

Mr. Beamer. I take it that all of the deputies and other employees 
of your department are not on a fee basis but on a strictly salaried 
basis. In other words, it does not affect their salary if they have a 
large number of arrests. Is that true? 

The number of arrests does not affect the salary ¢ 

Mr. Ketrer. No, sir; they are on a straight salary basis. 

Mr. Bramer. Was it not true quite a number of years ago, however, 
that they were promoted or perhaps paid on the number of arrests 
that were made 

Mr. Kerrer. You would find that in the township police picture 
with the constables and justices of the peace. Just recently our 
justices of the peace went on a salary basis in lieu of the fee system, 
which is a great improvement. 

And, also, we only have a few constables left in Montgomery County 
who are on a fee basis. 

Mr. Beamer. One last question. 

Do you find that your deputies probably have more success with 
education methods than they probably would have with, should we say, 
the get-tough policy ¢ 

May I illustrate: 

The story was told that in a certain large city when they were going 
to have a large number of people coming for a fair, that the police 
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were instructed to show every type of courtesy, even to an offender. 

They found they regulated the traffic much better with courtesy 
than they did with curtness. 

I wonder if there probably isn’t a moderation there someplace. 

Mr. Kerrer. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Beamer. Courtesy and a get-tough policy combined. 

Mr. Kerrer. I believe that every officer should be an outstanding 
example of co i 

You ean still enforce a get-tough policy, being very courteous and, 
of course, using good judgment. 

There are special cases, no doubt. 

Mr. Beamer. It is still a problem, 

Mr. Kerrer. It is still a problem. 

Mr. Beamer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roserrs. Thank you very much, Colonel. We appreciate your 
contribution. 

Mr. Kerrer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Rosertrs. We have a representative of the Toledo Safety Coun- 
cil, I believe, who is here today. 

Congressman Ashley wired me that there was 2 representative from 
Toledo who would like to appear. 

I am sorry I do not have the name, but if that gentleman is present 
we will be glad to hear from him at this time. 

Mr. Gress. Mr. Chairman, there are two of us here from Toledo. 

I am Earl Grebe, secretary of the Greater Toledo Traffic Safety 
Commission. And with me is Lieutenant Sandusky of the Toledo 
School Safety Office. 

Mr. Roserrs. Would you both care to make statements? 

Mr. Gress. I should imagine, sir, that the lieutenant would be able 
to make some comments and answer questions about child traffic safety. 
I would not make comment on that. 

Mr. Roserts. Do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Gree. No prepared statement. 

Mr. Roserrs. Suppose you go ahead then, if you like, and we will 
proceed with you, and then take the lieutenant next. Or, if you care 
to, you ean come around together and we will handle it that way. 

Mr. Gress. If the Chair wishes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF EARL C. GREBE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, TOLEDO 
TRAFFIC SAFETY COMMISSION, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Mr. Ropers. Give the reporter your name, please. 

Mr. Grese. Earl C. Grebe, secretary of the Toledo Traffic Safety 
Commission. 

Mr. Roserts. All right, sir, you may proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Grerr. Mr. Chairman, this commission represents what is, I 
believe, an organization not precisely like any which have hitherto 
been present at this session. 

The commission was created by a city ordinance in 1954, and became 
operative in July of 1954. It was constituted with 22 public members 
and 8 ex officio members who are 2 judges of the municipal court, the 
chief of police, the inspector of traffic, the traffic engineer, the city 
director of laws, the city director of public service. 
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The ordinance creating the commission is so phrased as to convey 
the intention of the council in its creation that the commission should 
devote its primary efforts to the field of education in traffic safety. 
But the terminology of the ordinance also permits us to study evidence 
and factors in the other fields of engineering and: enforcement, and 
to make recommendations to the appropriate officials concerned with 
those fields. 

We do, however, devote most of our efforts to public education. And 
I should say, sir, that that is public education of adults in traffic safety 
because the school traffic safety is the responsibility of another organi- 
zation which my colleague, Lieutenant Sandusky, is head of. 

In this work of safety education we use what we believe are all 
appropriate methods, including the distribution of literature such as 
posters, bumper strips, folders, stickers and so forth, to the number 
of about 150,000 a year, which is approximately but not quite 50 
percent of our population. 

Of course, radio, television, the press and all other available media 
of communication are used. 

We maintain on television a daily traffic accident report with a visual 
board which shows the number of traffic accidents in the past 24 hours, 
the number of deaths, if any, the number of injuries, and the same 
categories for the year to date and for the previous year at the same 
time. That is presented on television twice a day, and usually on 
radio several times a day. 

The organization operates with a very modest budget which is pro- 
vided by appropriation on the city general fund. But it is the opinion 
of our citizens, I am sure, that it would not have come about at all 
except through the cooperation of many other organizations, among 
the principal of which was the Women’s Traffic Council which was 
created in 1953 as'a central clearinghouse of traffic safety activities 
for about 120, or I think it is 118 at this moment, women’s clubs 
throughout the city, each of which sends delegates to the board meet- 
ings of this Women’s Traffic Council. 

hey became concerned about the traffic situation in Toledo, and, 
as clubwomen know so well how to do, they oe to exert their in- 
fluence in the quarters to bring about passage of legislation to create 
a traffic safety commission with a full-time paid secretary and two 
staff members. 

That has resulted in cooperation with approximately 150 different 
organizations throughout the city—service clubs and civic organiza- 
tions, women’s clubs, patriotic organizations, auxiliaries to the medi- 
cal and legal academies, and so forth. Those are organizations espe- 
cially helpful in the distribution of promotional materials for traffic 
safety at such places as county fairs, strawberry festivals, and other 
large public gatherings. 

The commission is now engaged in a study through a specially 
created technical committee of driver licensing, leading, if it is the 
view of this special committee and thereafter the decision of the com- 
mission, to the support of the new or amended driver-licensing regu- 
lations for Ohio which your committee heard. discussed here this 
morning by Director Felty. 

And we think in the committee, or in our commission, that, in addi- 
tion to presenting the known techniques for better traffic safety in 
the fields of public information and public education, that: one of 
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the principal functions of a body such as ours is to arouse and create 
a strong and alert and well-informed public opinion in support of 
official programs. 

We do not know and we certainly do not claim that a distinct, 
provable decrease in traffic fatalities and a less extensive decrease in 
traffic injuries has resulted from the creation of this commission. 
However, it is true—and we are very proud of the fact—that recently 
we entered a period of 91 days without a traffic fatality in a com- 
munity of 315,000 persons. 

We were at that time 1 of the 3 largest cities in the country which 
had established that record. 

The record has, however, fallen since then. However, we have had, 
as of yesterday, 635 more traffic accidents than a year ago, 3 fewer 
traffic fatalities, and 15 fewer traflic injuries. That, of course, does 
not take cognizance of the increased volume of traffic. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that, to that extent, I have said what the 
commission is, and that we are concerned primarily with the traffic 
safety education of adults through all available media. And, if it is 
the pleasure of the committee, I shall be happy to answer any questions 
that may come up about our work. 

Mr. Roserrs: I want to thank both of you gentlemen for coming a 
considerable distance to appear before our subcommittee, and to thank 
you for taking your time and making the effort. to be here to talk to 
us about the efforts that are being made in, your city. 

I believe that Toledo was 1 of the 4 cities in the State of Ohio that 
has shown a decrease in traffic deaths and injuries, Or perhaps it is 
just in deaths. But, anyway, considering the first 6 months, I Pelieve 


there was a report by the National Safety Council that Toledo had 


a 9-percent decrease in its death rate over 1955. 
r. Gress. Yes. 

We had, for a, day, a 21-percent decrease. And then a couple of 
fatalities spoiled our record. 

Mr. Roserts. You are of the opinion that there is no question but 
what progress can be made when you have an organized effort? 

Mr. Grese. I am convinced of that, sir; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rozerts, And I think, too, that you touched on a field where a 
lot of work can be done, and that is the field of adult driver training. 

I think it is going to be the one where the work will probably be the 
hardest because it 1s going to be a very hard thing to remake some of 
these driver habits that have grown up over a long period of time. 

I think you will probably have a great deal more success in training 
youngaeas and people in grammar and high schools than the older 

ople because we are all creatures of habit, and, once those habits 

come fixed, the pattern is mighty hard to break. 

That is all I have. 

Mr. Schenck? 

Mr. Scwencx. I have no questions except that I am very happy that 
these gentlemen came down from Toledo. 

Mr. Grese. We were very glad to have the opportunity, sir. 

The chairman’s comment about the difficulty of producing a changed 
attitude on the part of adults is also reflected in the fact—and I think 
it is a fact—that our educational efforts will not alone answer our 
problem because, very largely, the educational efforts are absorbed by 
those who don’t need them. 
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The habitual violator, who may be driving with license suspended, 
is of the type who will pay little or no attention to any of the educa- 
tional activities with which he may be confronted. 

Mr. Roserts. And he is the man that sooner or later we are going 
to have to convince that driving is a privilege and not a right. 

Mr. Grese. Yes, sir. 

And our special committee on driver licensing is going into a study 
of the situation to the extent that they can, and obtain information 
from other States on that subject. They have even considered—and I 
should say without any recommendation as yet—the ibility of 
recommending the enactment of legislation which would attempt to 
solve a situation in which a driver, having his license suspended or 
revoked, continues to drive and, with luck, may escape being caught 
at that until he creates another accident. And that might involve a 
recommendation for legislation to impound vehicle plates during the 
time of license revocation or suspension. 

Mr. Roserts. I believe that a driver who attempted to drive or who 
did drive while under a revocation or suspension could also be 
handled with a contempt citation. 

Mr. Beamer ? 

Mr. Beamer. Mr. Chairman, I have nothing to ask, but I would like 
to perhaps emphasize the suggestion that our chairman has made. 

m one of the statements you made, as I understand you, one of 
the functions of the traffic safety commission is to create in the minds 
of the public a consciousness of the problems and the importance of 
the problems of traffic safety. 

How large is the tity of Toledo? I take it your work is confined 
principally to the city of Toledo. 

Mr. Gress. Since we are created by the city council, technically the 
limits of our jurisdiction are the limits of the city. 

Mr. Beamer. Is that about the size of Dayton in population? 

Mr. Grese. 315,000 is our latest census. 

Mr. Beamer. A little larger? 

Mr. Grese. Slightly; yes, sir. 

Mr. Beamer. You have not had much of a problem in educating or 
getting the people to become conscious of it. How do you proceed 
to telgth: shall we say, 315,000 people? 

a have done a good job up there, and we would like to know how 
it is done. 

Mr. Gress. We follow a series of safety themes pretty much along 
the line of monthly themes as recommended by the National coat 
Council, and special projects that come up from time to time. We 
don’t try to talk about everything at one time. We concentrate ap- 
proximately a month on one aspect of traffic safety. 

And our most effective methods are the use of a very considerable 
number of posters, of radio and television appearances, of newspaper 
editorials, of which we have had, as of yesterday, 56 so far this year, 
cartoons and advertisements sponsored by advertisers who use that 
as a part of their public service. 

Mr. Beamer. By merchants and manufacturers? 

Mr. Gress. Merchants, manufacturers, the municipal traction com- 
pany, and so on. 

r. Beamer. I take it then the preses, radio, and television people 
have been very cooperative in your work? 
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Mr. Gress. Very much indeed, sir. 

Mr. Brauer. That is another source of help. 

Mr. Grese. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Beamer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roserts. Lieutenant Sandusky, do you wish to say anything? 


STATEMENT OF LESTER SANDUSKY, LIEUTENANT OF POLICE, 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Lieutenant Sanpusxy. I would like to elaborate on one group of 

people that have been neglected here. = == 

or the past 9 years I have been going into the public schools, 
public and parochial. Our program starts when we reach them in 
the primary groups in the kindergarten, and we attempt to teach them 
that the policeman is their friend. 

We appear in uniform in all of our public and parochial schools. 
We make at least one assembly at each of our schools. 

We have some large elementary schools up there. The largest is 
1,648 pupils. And, in order to cover that school, it requires 7 assem- 
blies in 1 we talk to all the children. 

We are finding that in a great many cases our accidents are 
meee to children that are coming from broken homes where the 
mothers leave in the morning and the child is more or less left on 
his own, and that child will go through and become sort of a retarded 
pupil. They are not mentally retarded, but they lose their inspiration 
or aspirations to get ahead in school. 

We maintain for children that are not academically minded trade 
schools. A good many of those boys will reach 16 and will not go 
my further on into high school. They then become a problem as 
to how they are going to be taught driver education. 

My own personal opinion is this, that I believe we are losing 
a good proposition because many of these boys and girls that grow 
up retarded in our schools are then inducted into the armed services. 

I think a program could be promoted through all branches of the 
armed services where, either at the time of induction or when they are 
to be returned to civilian life, they could be given a driver-treatin 
course while they were in the service, and ia would come eas 
better citizens. And I think they would appreciate what the Govern- 
ment was trying to do for them. 

In adult-driver education the Board of Education of the City of 
Toledo conducts two courses a year. They conduct 1 in the spring 
and 1 in the fall. During the other months driver education is at a 
standstill. ‘These courses are conducted on a 9-week basis. The 
adults go to school 2 nights a week, and then they are in a car 1 
a7 a week. This year they increased the cost. Last year it was 
$27.50. The cost this year is $30 for the 9-week course. 

e automobiles are the same cars that are used at the day level 
for high school education, furnished through Mr. Hatcher of the 
Toledo Automobile Club. The insurance is paid by the board of 
education, and the instructors are certified teachers. 

I work in conjunction with the board of education, and our offices 
are in a school building inasmuch as I am a police officer assigned to a 
school building. 
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It was interesting to note that this fall the class was practically sub- 
scribed to in the first 3 or 4 days that they opened up for enrollment in 
the classes. 

They have 66 enrolled for 2 night groups, 33 to a class, and it has 
been taking a tremendous amount of pressure off the different people, 

We think that as to driver education, if we could instill in the Gov 
ernment that the boys in the services should have driver training, it 
would be a great help. 

I find, too, that in an accident concerning an armed services man, if 
there is a fatality, they will always send, whichever branch of service 
it may be, a board of inquiry. I believe a lot of times that board of in. 
quiry could be left at home if the trainee had been trained in driver 
education. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, that is about al] 
that I have to offer at this time. 

Mr. Roserts. Speaking for the subcommittee, we certainly ap- 
preciate very much your statement. 

I think that you have pointed out one field of activity that could 
be accom tistiod purhatpe without any legislation. If we could get the 
Defense Department to inaugurate such a program as you have men- 
tioned, undoubtedly it wouillt do a great distance in saving lives and 
make a tremendous saving in Government property and vehitiles that 
are being handled by men in the service. 

I certainly commend your idea. It is the first time, as far as I know, 
that anyone has brought that to our attention. But it is a big field, 
particularly when you consider that about 1 out of every 7 people 
works for the Government in some form or another, either at a local 
State, or Federal level. 

I wonder what your idea might be on this: 

As you know, a good many of these accidents—I think, in fact, about 
75 percent of them that happen to men in the service—occur when 
they are on liberty or on leave. I am wondering if you have any sug. 
gestion as to how we might get into that proposition. I think it is 
probably caused by the fact that the boys want to stay home as long as 
they can, and they wait until the last minute to go back to camp, and 
sometimes they are tired from driving. 

I am wondering if you have any suggestions about that. 

Lieutenant Sanpusxy. This, I think, ought to meet with the ap- 
proval of the commanding officer of the base. I believe a letter along 
these lines, preceding the Leave home, from the commanding officer to 
the boys’ parents should be sent: 

Your son is about to be given a leave, We have had him in our care for the 
past number of months, and we hope that when he arrives home, if he is given 
the family car to use, that the same consideration and same care that we have 
given him in regard to his health will be considered when he drives the family 
car. 

He has been instructed in acts of courtesy and discipline, and we hope that he 
will not come back charged where some child or adult has been killed in a traffic 
accident because he was enjoying a few hours’ leave. 

I believe in a great many cases that letter preceding his leave home 
might show the parents that the Government has an interest in their 
boy, and they are interested in getting him back and returning him a: 
a good, reliable citizen. 

{I think that, as a part of our training, that enforcement has a cer- 
tain part of our lives, but I don’t believe that we as police officers are 
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going to make too many friends by arresting everybody. We have to 
sell people the idea that saving lives is just as much a part of the 
government as the police department. 

I think that a letter of that form could be drafted. I know that 
it would be asking someone for a little extra work, and when you ask 
anybody for a little extra work you usually find criticism. 

But I think that a letter of that sort may have an effect. 

Not 100 percent, but if it only had a 10-percent effect it certainly 
would be worthwhile. 

Mr. Roserts. I think it is a very worthwhile suggestion, and prob- 
ably has some good possibilities. 

Mr. Schenck ¢ 

Mr. Scuenck. Mr. Chairman, I was going to comment on that. 

Of course, many of these passes are weekend passes for only a couple 

of days, and they don’t always go home. They go to nearby larger 
communities. And it would not always be possible to write the 
parents. 
We find in our area of Washington, D. C., where there are some acci- 
dents in connection with marines at Quantico, because of the things 
that the chairman has mentioned—being late getting back and short 
of time and fatigue and so on, 

Lieutenant Sanpusky. What prompted that statement, Mr. Chair- 
man, if I may add, was not too many years ago as a member of the 
accident squad we investigated an accident at one of our intersections. 
And following through at one of our local hospitals, the first sight that 
I observed in the emergency room was one of our Navy boys with a 
purple heart pinned to his. blouse who was dead. It was sort of a 
gruesome sight. And then, in addition, we had to talk to his dad. 
He had come through a ship explosion safely, and this is what 
happened. 

That was what prompted the suggestion. If a letter had been sent 
home it might have avoided that. 

Mr. Roperts. I think perhaps that the services might consider the 
time that they give these passes. They all seem to be designed for a 
weekend. And I happen to know that on some bases—and I don’t say 
this applies to all branches of the service—a man could just as well 
be given 48 hours or his time away in the middle of the week as on the 
weekend. ‘That seems to be the very worst time for them to take a 
leave, when other people are traveling on weekends. 

. Beamer ¢ 

Mr. Bramer. I have no questions to ask, but I do have a comment. 

I think that a very interesting point has been raised. 

I recall so well several years ago when I visited Fort Knox near 
Louisville. There is a section of road between Fort Knox and Louis- 
ville which they call Suicide Lane. And even driving the road very, 
very carefully we witnessed two accidents in that short distance. 

am wondering probably if you have not raised a point and perhaps 
the military authorities should crack down pretty hard on these boys 

ause they are young and anxious to get home, and anxious to do 
something different from the order of military discipline when they 
get out. 

That is probably a bit of youthful human nature, that when they 
are freed from camp they think they are free from all other restraints. 
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Perhaps if the military authorities would work with the civil au- 
thorities in watching the progress of the boys it would be of great 


help. 

t compliment you on bringing this to our thoughts, although it stil] 
reaches only a small percentage of the traffic accidents. 

That is all. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you, Mr. Beamer. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for coming down. And give our best re- 
gards to Congressman Ashley. 

Mr. Grese. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Roserts. I believe now, Mr. Tate, that you have another state- 
ment to make for the committee. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE TATE, DAYTON BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
DAYTON, OHIO, ON BEHALF OF PAUL ACKERMAN, SECRETARY, 
DAYTON AUTOMOBILE CLUB, DAYTON, OHIO 


Mr. Tats. Mr. Chairman, I am going to make a report requested of 
Mr. Paul Ackerman, who is ill at this time and unable to be here, if I 
may, please. 

Mr. Roserts. We are sorry he is not able to be here, but you may give 
that statement for him. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Scuenck. Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Tate proceeds, may I state 
that Paul Ackerman, the secretary of the automobile club, has lon 
been a leader in safety, and has been one of the pioneers in the school- 
boy patrol and other activities, including daily radio reports in this 
community, and a wide range of activities to promote safety through- 
out this entire area. 

I, too, am sorry that Paul Ackerman cannot be here, but I do know 
also that Mr. Tate and the gentleman here with him will make good 
answers to some of these questions. 

Mr. Roserts. We are very happy to have you. I am sorry that Mr. 
Ackerman cannot be here. We had you this morning, and we are 
glad to have you again. 

Mr. Tarts. Since the majority of activities of the automobile clubs 
are in the educational field, the Dayton Automobile Club has worked 
very closely with the local board of education. 

Many of the features of our program have been included in the edu- 
cational report, such as the continuation of the school safety patrol in 
all the public, parochial, and rural schools in Montgomery County; 
the continuation of the driver education course in the high schools in 
the county, and the distribution of the AAA monthly safety lessons 
and safet ters to all the schools. 

Each child in the city public and parochial schools is given a copy 
of a map outlining the safest route from his home to his school. This 
ay was the suggestion of our city traffic engineer, J. A. Carrothers 
and has been completed and distributed through the joint efforts of 
the traffic engineer’s office, the Dayton Police Department, the board 
of education, and the Dayton Automobile Club. 

We recommend distribution of such maps as a safety measure for 
the schoolchildren—tying in more closely the work of the school 
safety patrol, restricting the use of nonguarded intersections and re- 
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quiring the youngsters to follow the route on which the intersections 
are protected by traffic signals and/or school safety patrolmen. 

Another joint project with the board of education is the adult traffic 
safety school which provides a course of 8 hours’ instruction in traffic 
laws, insurance, attitude, and responsibility. Registration now is lim- 
ited to traffic violators who have been referred to the school by the 
Dayton municipal judges. A similar school for juvenile offenders is 
now in operation in Dayton, and we recommend such schools in other 
communities. 

The program for the drivers’ safety club in the high schools was 
presented in the educational report, and we recommend the program 
as important in supplementing the driver education courses and in 
making the young drivers more cognizant of their responsibilities on 
the streets and highways. 

The Dayton Automobile Club endorses the policies recommended 
by the American Automobile Association at its recent annual meeting, 
— them the adoption of uniform standards for traffic signs, 
signals, and marking, uniform hand signals for drivers and electrical 
and mechanical signals for vehicles, and uniform traflic laws dealin 
with school transportation, including the recommendation that a 
— buses be painted yellow and marked with national standard 
markings. 

We ae recommend that automobile manufacturers place less em- 


phasis on the higher-speed potentials in their new models and devote 
more emphasis to safety features. 

Throughout the years the Dayton Automobile Club has participated 
in many safety compeigze jointly with the Dayton Safety Council, 


the Dayton Chamber of Commerce, the Montgomery County Permit 
Holders Association, various hmcheon clubs, and other organizations, 
and we believe such programs are extremely valuable not only from 
the local level but from the State and national level. But, in addition 
to these campaigns, we should work together on a comprehensive, 
continuing program. Keeping the thought of safety ever before us 
— before the general public is one way of reducing our traffic 
toll. 

I do have some samples of those maps, if I may get them for the 
committee; and also some copies of a course of study of the juvenile 
traffic school. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you, Mr. Tate. 

Without objection, those will be made a part of the record. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Montgomery County Juvenile Traffic Safety School 


A Course oF StuDy FoR VIOLATORS AND VOLUNTEERS 


Prepared by a committee of teachers from the driver education department of 
the Dayton public schools 


Sponsored by Montgomery County court of common pleas, division of domestic 
relations and juvenile, Dayton public schools, Dayton Automobile Club, 1956 


The Montgomery County Juvenile Traffic Safety School is being initiated in 
an effort to correct the habits of the traffic offender by helping him to understand 
himself as a driver, to become better acquainted with traffic laws and ordinances 
and to change faulty habits and attitudes that are affecting his driving behavior. 

This course is also open for enrollment of juveniles who voluntarily wish to 
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increase their knowledge of traffic laws and ordinances and to improve their 
driving habits and attitudes. 


Basic text: Sportsmanlike Driving (third edition), American Automobile Asso- 


ciation. 

Supplementary texts: 
Man and the Motor Car, Center for Safety, New York University. 
Let’s Drive Right, Maxwell Halsey. 


Acknowledgments 
Appreciation is hereby expressed to the following persons who have participateq 
in the preparation and sponsorship of this program. 
Juvenile court: Judge Frank W. Nicholas, administrative assistant, Mark 
Eshbaugh. 
Dayton public schools: Ralph R. Becker, Richard BE. Crooks, Devona L. Griftith. 
Dayton Automobile Club: Paul EB. Ackerman, Herman A. Ackerman. 
Greorce B. Tate, Chairman, 
Traffic Safety School Committee. 


Session 1 

Explanation of course. 

Siebrecht attitude scale. 

Film: Your Permit To Drive and You Bet Your Life. 

Recess: 5 minutes. 

Discussion of film. 

State and local motor-vehicle laws and ordinances. 

Assignment: Sportsmanlike Driving—Chapter 5, Psychology of the Driver; 
Chapter 19, The Pedestrian. 


Session 2 

Objective test on laws, signs, and attitudes. 

Film: A Day in Court. 

Discussion of film. 

Recess: 5 minutes. 

Discussion of habits and attitudes in safe driving. 

Assignments: Sportsmanlike Driving—Chapter 2, The Byes of the Driver; 
Chapter 3, Physical Fitness; Chapter 4, Stopping Distances and the Driver. 


Session 3 

Objective test: Physical fitness. 

Discussion. 

Presentation of psychophysical tests (peripheral vision; Snellen chart; brake 
reaction). 


Administration of psychophysical tests. 

Recess: 5 minutes. 

Film: And Then There Were Four. 

Discussion. 

Assignment: Sportsmanlike Driving—Chapter 11, Traffic Laws Made by Na- 
ture; Chapter 12, Traffic Laws Made by Man; Chapter 18, Observance and Pn- 
forcement; Chapter 20, Your Automobile and Pocketbook. Study pages 378-383 
on insurance protection against losses. 


Session 4 

Objective test: Observance, enforcement, and protection. 

Discussion. 

Accident reports and claims. 

Film: We Drivers. 

Recess: 5 minutes. 

Siebrecht attitude seale. 

Discussion: Students’ point of view. Check attitude and participation of 
students on report sheet. 


General notes 
1. Students are identified by seat number assigned at beginning of course. 


2. Textbooks and notebooks supplied. 
3. All assignments are to be outlined by participants and presented to instruc- 


tors upon arrival at next session. 
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Mr. Roserts. I note in your statement that you endorse the adoption 
of uniform standards for traffic signs, signals, and markings, uniform 
hand signals for drivers, and electrical and mechanical signals for 
vehicles, uniform traffic laws dealing with school transportation, in- 
cluding a recommendation that all school buses be painted yellow and 
marked with national standard markings. 

I certainly wish to concur in that endorsement, and also in the 
endorsement or recommendation, rather, that the automobile manu- 
facturers place less emphasis on the high speed potentials in their 
new models and devote more emphasis to safety features. 

We are certainly hoping that that shift of emphasis is going to be 
made because it is my conviction that the industry can just about 
sell the public any reasonable type program. They are experts in 
the field of advertising, and know how to appeal to the customer and 
consumer. 

I think a great deal of good can be done, and I feel encouraged by 
this, that the new approach will be on the basis of safety and per- 
formance and economy rather than on speed. 

I seriously doubt that there is a great deal Federal legislation.could 
do in the business of uniformity. I certainly think, though, that some 
of the recommendations that we could make in a report might have 
an effect or the effect of getting the States together on some sort of 
uniform basis. 

Do you believe that there is a great need for that uniformity ? 

Mr. Tate. Very definitely. 

And certainly, with the committee and its operations, those recom- 
mendations would have an influence in catalitehions that uniform 
trafic program. 

Mr. Roserts. I find, too—and I wonder if you find this to be true— 
that in getting through many of the cities it is almost impossible to 
find highway signs. Many of them are too small or not properly 
placed, or they are encircled by neon signs and it is just a strain and 
almost an impossibility to get through some of our cities. 

I think a great deal could be done if we can get some uniformity 
in the picture of markings and signals and placement of signs. 

I thank you again for your statement. 

Mr. Schenck. 

Mr. Scuencx. I have no questions. 

I wonder if Mr. Tate has any other officials here from the State 
automobile association who wanted to make a statement. 

Mr. Tare. I think none who care to make a report. But there are 
two other people here. I understand they do not care to make a 
report. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Beamer. 

Mr. Beamer. I have only one question. 

It might be interesting to know that we were visiting the automobile 
manufacturers in Detroit, and the question was raised as to whether 
or not the automobile manufacturers were emphasizing higher speed 
potentials for competitive purposes or for safety reasons, 

Frankly, the engineers from the different manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles insisted that the higher speed potential in their estimate was 
a safety factor. In other words, it gave the car ter flexibility. 

I am frankly concerned very much about the safe driver who is 
traveling along at the posted speed limit, let us say 65 miles an hour 
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in my State of Indiana, but this man with the power to cannot 
resist the urge to pass him, and he does it. And it is Sen 
What are we going to do with him? If he had a car that could not 
do more than 65 miles an hour he would not go around those of us who 
are trying to stay within the speed limit. 

So can we blame the manufacturer entirely ? 

Mr. Tarte. I don’t think so. I personally don’t think so. 

Mr. Beamer. Their engineers were very insistent when we were with 
them that they felt it was a decided safety factor. 

That is my only comment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you very much, Mr. Tate. 

Do we have any other witnesses at this time who would like to 
appear ? 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES D. VIBBERTS, DIRECTOR, SAFETY AND 
EDUCATION, OHIO STATE AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION, COLUMBUS, 
OHIO 


Mr. Visserts. I don’t know where Mr. Tate got his ideas on speed. 
He doesn’t know me as well as I thought he did. 

I would like to have a few minutes, if I may. 

I am sorry I do not have a prepared statement, but inasmuch as Mr. 
Tate has described the activities of the Dayton Automobile Club, 
which is but 1 of the 58 clubs affiliated with our State association, | 
thought it might be well to let him be the quarterback and let me be 
the linebacker on this particular problem. 

So may I have just a couple of minutes ¢ 

Mr. Roserts. We would be glad to have you. 

Mr. Visperts. ‘These are rough notes, and I will try to get them over 
as best I can. 

In Mr. Tate’s report on the activities of the automobile club here in 
Dayton he covered many of the things that all of our 58 clubs are 
doing here in the State of Ohio. 

We have approximately one-half million members in those 58 clubs, 
clubs ranging in size from the Cleveland club with approximately 
130,000 members, down to several small clubs which have in the neigh- 
borhood of 1,000. And, of course, the activities in the Dayton field 
that are carried on by all of our-elubs vary according to the member- 
ship and amount of financial assistance available. 

But all of our clubs do sponsor school safety patrols. There are ap- 
proximately 42,000 boys and girls serving our patrols in Ohio, not 
including school-bus patrols, and in practically every instance the 
automobile clubs in the several areas sponsor and equip those patrols 
with belts, badges, flags and, in some cases, raincoats and hats. 

We have no way of knowing yet how many members of the school- 
bus patrol there are because just this school year the State department 
of education, through its transportation division, set up a new regula- 
tion that every school bus must have a school-bus patrol unless the 
school administrator can show good cause for not having one. And we 
intend to make a survey a bit later to see just where we stand in that 
respect. 

Of course, our clubs will also equip and sponsor those youngsters. 

One thing which I think is very unusual, and_I think there are very 
few in the country, is the Cleveland Auto Club summer camp for the 
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training of school-patrol officers. Mrs. Gnau, who is with us, started 
that several years ago. And during the summer this camp is held for 
the lieutenants and captains of various patrols of the Cleveland club 
territory to give them some special training in the handling of boys 
and girls in their care. 

I might also point out that as far as the elementary safety program 
is concerned, our clubs throughout the State distribute well over 2 
million safety lessons and posters throughout the schools, elementary 
schools, withm their jurisdiction. 

They also distribute bicycle-safety pamphlets to the upper elemen- 
tary and junior high-school grades where bicycles become more preva- 
lent. 

None of them, I think, has developed the excellent safe route to 
school that the Dayton Automobile Club has, but we do have a stand- 
ard form on safe routes which is used by all or practically all of our 
clubs. 

I think I mentioned this morning that our clubs sponsor the driver- 
education courses, and in some cases provide te ks, workbooks, 
teacher manuals, and things of that kind in addition to providing the 
dual controls for the cars and decals which identify those cars as 
driver-education cars. 

In some areas where there are extremely hazardous school crossings 
which require mature adult judgment, our clubs have assisted the local 
community in providing adult crossing guards to supplement the 
youngsters who work at those crossings. 

Mr. Tate has mentioned in his report the adult traffic-safety school. 
A number of our clubs have either instigated those following the pat- 
tern of Dayton or are doing considerable thinking about it. 

Another thing that Dayton has done which I am surprised that Mr. 
Tate did not mention was the movie safety trailer that Mr. Ackerman 
has been using at all of the theaters in Montgomery County for years. 
They are short, half-minute trailers tacked on to the feature film, and 
used, as I say, in all of the theaters in Montgomery County. 

There is one other element I would like to mention, if I may, and 
then I will keep quiet. 

Our clubs have been tremendously enthused, many of them, about 
helping local school administrators to develop teen-age traffic councils 
within the area. 

Again, Mrs. Gnau from Cleveland has been one of the first to start 
that, and has had this teen-age traffic council with the representatives 
from all of the schools in her area meeting frequently to discuss traffic 
problems as they affect the teen-agers. 

An outcome of those councils is the proposed teen-age statewide 
traffic conference which we have scheduled for November 30 and De- 
cember 1 of this year. It is, frankly, an experiment following some- 
what the plan of the Colorado one some years ago, and others. 

But we are letting the youngsters run the show. In other words, 
we have felt that too many times adults have put their own thinking 
into the minds of the youngsters, and we don’t want that. 

So these youngsters will run their own show. And while they are 
having it the adults who are there as their counselors and sponsors 
will be off in another section of the building trying to see what 
they can do. 
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In addition to those safety elements—and those are only. a few, I 
might add, that are sponsored by our 58 clubs of the State—we do have 
an engineering consultant on our staff, Mr. G. A. Berry, who is also 
present. 

We have what we think is a very fine legislative program. We work 
very closely with Director Felty and the various State governments 
in sponsoring and promulgating good safety legislation. So that we 
feel that, even though our organization here in Ohio is different from 
most States with a central State organization and affiliated clubs, 
that we are doing a lot to promote traffic safety on the highways in 
the various avenues. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you very much. 

I would like to ask one question. 

Do your safety councils have any way of coordinating their efforts? 
I mean is there any centralization of the various councils throughout 
the State ? 

Mr. Visperts. That I cannot answer. There is, I think, a safet 
council representative here who could answer that better than I aon 
being with the AAA. 

Perhaps Mr. Price could answer it. 

Mr. Price. I am sorry. I did not hear the question. 

Mr. Visperts. Is there some way the various safety councils are 
coordinated in the State? 

Mr. Price. The work of the safety councils throughout the country 
is actually better coordinated than the safety councils throughout the 
State. However, there is a working relationship between the various 
safety councils within the State of Ohio. 

Mr. Roserts. We had testimony this morning about the Governor's 
traffic safety organization. I believe Mr. Felty was telling us about 
that organization. 

I assume that in these counties that organization would have repre- 
sentatives probably on the Governor’s group. 

Mr. Visserts. From the auto clubs? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes. 

Mr. Visperts. Yes, sir; very definitely. 

As a matter of fact, it goes further than that. There are probably 
5 or 6 auto-club people who are on the executive board, and several 
who are chairmen of the various committees. We work very closely 
with the Governor’s committee. 

Mr. Roserts. I was interested particularly in the teen-age council 
organization which you mentioned. Is that a new development? Has 
that just come into effect or force? 

Mr. Visserts. As far as Ohio is concerned, it is the first that has 
happened on a statewide level. 

We have in several areas—in Cleveland, in Dayton, in Cincinnati, 
Toledo, East. Liverpool, and perhaps some other communities—let us 
say city or county youth conferences. But this is the first attempt to 
bring in delegates from high schools from all over the State. 

I might add that perhaps I inferred that was, shall we say, the baby 
of the automobile club. It is not necessarily because the Ohio Driver 
Education Association, which is the State organization of teachers of 
driver education, is actually sponsoring it, and our association and 
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some of the insurance companies and various State departments are 
cooperating with them. 

We are wholeheartedly in favor of it, and are working very hard to 
make it a success, 

Mr. Roserts. Do you find that a good many teachers are going into 
this field of driver education ? 

Mr. Visperts. Yes. 

This summer, for example, we had well over 300 teachers trained 
in the field, teachers who had not before had that training. 

Of course, we always have difficulty each year because of the shift- 
ing of teachers, and we have to run mem courses in our colleges and 
universities not only throughout the year but courses during the sum- 
mer months also. 

And we do have 10 colleges and universities in the State now quali- 
fied to train teachers in this field. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Schenck ¢ 

Mr. Scuencs. No questions. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Beamer? 

Mr. Beamer. No questions. 

Mr. Vrsserts. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you very much. 

That concludes the testimony of the witnesses who were scheduled 
to appear this afternoon, and the subcommittee will be in recess until 
9 o'clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 3:45 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed, to be 
reconvened at 9 a. m., Wednesday, September 26, 1956.) 
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WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Spectra, SUBCOMMITTEE ON TRAFFIC, SAFETY OF THE 
ComMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

The Special Subcommittee on Traffic Safety convened at 9 a. m., 
pursuant to recess, in room 219-220 of the Federal Building, Dayton, 
ee Hon. Kenneth A. Roberts (chairman of the subcommittee) 

residing. 
: Mr. Roserts. The subcommittee will be in order. 

The first witness for today will be the Honorable Samuel O. Linzell, 
director of the Ohio State Department of Highways, Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. Linzell, will you come around and take the witness chair. 

Do you have any of your associates here with you this morning? 

Mr. Linzevu. I have Mr. Robert Holaday. 

a pO Would you like for him to sit with your while you 
testi 

ir bata Yes. 


STATEMENT OF SAMUEL 0. LINZELL, DIRECTOR, OHIO STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS, COLUMBUS, OHIO, ACCOMPANIED 
BY R. E. HOLADAY, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO THE TRAFFIC 
ENGINEER, BUREAU OF TRAFFIC, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Mr. Linzeti. Mr. Chairman, I will read a prepared statement, 
copies of which have been furnished, and will amplify my statement 
by additional remarks. 

Mr. Roserts. You may proceed. 

Mr. Linzauy. As director of Ohio Department of Highways, I am 
acutely aware of the huge economic losses sustained annually as a 
result of accidents on the streets and highways of this State. Accident 
frequency, I am sure, reflects one or a combination of weaknesses 
traceable to the driver, the vehicle, or to the roadway. 

Human failure is undoubtedly present in a large proportion of 
accidents. So also, but perhaps to a lesser extent, are vehicular fail- 
ures. Neither of these, however, are subject to correction through 
the efforts of the highway engineer whose major concern is the re- 
moval of hazards inherent in the design, construction, and the opera- 
tion of the highway itself. 

There is no doubt that most of our ee roads, and streets were 
not designed to handle the number of high-speed vehicles that use 
them. Most of our highways, roads, and streets were laid out to 
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accommodate horse-drawn vehicles, and gradually, by minor improve. 
ments or temporizing methods, made somewhat more adaptable for 
automobile travel. Only a small percentage of the mileage has been 
or redesigned and rebuilt to accommodate modern automobile 
travel. 

The task of completely rebuilding to modern standard all of the 
roads of the country within even one generation has presented such a 
staggering cost that no one has attempted to present such a program, 

The 1956 Highway Act is the greatest forward step taken so far, 
and will be the greatest contributing factor toward reducing our an- 
nual highway accident toll. Nevertheless, it will not completely elimi- 
nate highway accidents. 

The 1956 act will result in a dramatic reduction in the accident rate 
on 41,000 miles of our Nation’s highways but will do little toward 
reducing the accident rate on the remainder of the mileage. Moreover, 
it will take 15 years to complete the rebuilding of the 41,000 miles of 
the Interstate System. A projection of what we can expect as a result 
of this road program has been made by the Ohio Highway Depart- 
ment. 

Speaking only of Ohio, and using rural State highway mileage only, 
we can expect that in the year 1972 there would be 96 fatalities instead 
of 405 which we could expect if the interstate mileage were not im- 
proved as contemplated in the 1956 act. This should illustrate the 
worthwhileness of the program the Federal Government and States 
are embarking upon. 

Unfortunately, it will be many years before the new highways will 
be completed in sufficient lengths to present a noticeable drop in acci- 
dents. In the meantime the hazards and deficiencies inherent in those 
highways may remain, thus perpetuating the opportunity for acci- 
dents. We must seek to find ways to reduce accidents while these im- 
mete are built, and we must not forget that 98 percent of the 

ation’s highways will not show revolutionary improvements in de- 
sign during this period. 

I would like to intersperse a remark at this time, that the interstate 


highway mileage represents ney! over 1 percent of the total road, 


street, and highway mileage in the Nation, and that is about the way it 
is - Ohio, too. But it carries around 20 percent of the volume of 
trafiic. 

There should be no letup in driver education and effective traffic-law 
enforcement, and the adaptation to the existing highways of any 
effective devices that are at hand. 

As new devices and techniques are discovered or developed they are 
and should be studied by highway engineers and interested govern- 
mental agencies and noid when found beneficial. There are con- 
tinual improvements in traffic-regulating devices, all of which help 
to reduce accidents. However, there is no panacea and I doubt if any 
will be found. 

Uniform traffic region, uniform regulating devices and mark- 
ing, all will help. It may be advisable forthe Federal Government 
to adopt certain minimum requirements and criteria for illumination 
and for directional or guide signs for overhead mounting. 

It has been my thought that some entirely new approaches to the 
problem might be considered. 
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The three E’s—education, enforcement, and engineering—have been 
featured in almost every pages se conference on highway safety and, 
generally, engineering has been pointed primarily to highway engi- 
neering. I am not sure, but this might be shooting with too close a 
pattern. 

Likewise, the education element of the three E’s generally is pointed 
at public bodies, safety councils, et cetera. I am of the belief that the 
automobile industry could broaden its views and assume a greater 
share of the responsibility for driver and passenger safety. The power 
of sales promotion and advertising of the automobile industry might 
well be put to use in promoting safety on the highways. 

Advertising, instead of Serr a speed, acceleration and power, 
might shift its emphasis toward safety, use its influence to changing 
the driver attitude from hurry, hurry, hurry to moderation and cour- 
tesy on the highway. 

Automobile companies might compete on the basis of the safety of 
the model being sold, cite statistics showing that model X has fewer 
accidents per 100,000 miles of travel than competing models Y and Z. 

Advertising has changed this Nation’s eating habits, clothing habits, 
and housing habits. I am sure the power of automobile advertising 
could change this Nation’s driving habits to safer driving habits. 

With this change in attitude the industry might well consider real 
honest-to-goodness efforts toward designing safer automobiles. This 
field, I believe, has just been scratched. Doubtless, there can be many 
improvements in design of the automobile for safety. 

When I go into a modern manufacturing plant or powerplant I 
am amazed at.the large investment in plant and machinery and safety- 


protective devices. A Romenpiays has devices to protect it against 


almost every type of human failure—overload devices, overspeed de- 
vices, overheat devices, lighting protectors, and soon. And on and on. 

I am convinced that tremendous strides can be made in designin 
the automobile so that it can be less easily wrecked or subject to ark 
because of human failure. 

We highway engineers and enforcement officials know that we have 
a long way to go, but I firmly believe that the automobile industry can 
do much more than it has toward designing safer cars and helping 
promote highway safety through advertising and education. 

That completes my formal statement. 

IT have with me here Mr. Holaday, who is far more acquainted with 
statistics and accident habits than I am. 
_I would be glad to answer any questions you have, and I would 
like to have Mr. Holaday make any remarks he might care to make 
concerning my statement. 

Mr. Roserts. Suppose we go ahead with the question-and-answer 
period now, and then we will take Mr. Holaday in a few moments. 

I wish to thank you for your statement, Mr. Linzell. You have 
touched on a number of things that I think are quite important. 
_ Your statement with reference to the reduction that you may expect 
in the accident rate on our highways, and your reference to the build- 
ing of the interstate system is certainly in accord with my views. I 
think it will be some time before we will get any appreciable benefit 
from any new highway system. 
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I was interested, too, in what you had to say on page 3, the first 
paragraph, where you say, and I quote: 

It may be advisable for the Federal Government to adopt certain minimum 
requirements and criteria for illumination and for directional or guide signs 
for overhead mounting. 

Is it your belief or opinion that that will perhaps be the only way 
that we can expect to have complete uniformity in the fields which you 
mention in that statement ? 

Mr. Linzeitu. No; I don’t believe that would be the only way. I 
think that one thing we can do is to adopt standards. Or, without 
the Federal Government embarking on any special legislation, perhaps 
it hon use its influence through the national committees on highway 
safety. 

I think a lot of these investigations or committee hearings, such as 
are being held, do a lot of good without even specific legislation result- 
ing therefrom. 

T am not prepared to recommend that any specific legislation be 
adopted, certainly not hurriedly. But the publicity and the report 
of this committee should be helpful. You may end up with no 
legislation. Yet the work of the committee would not be fruitless. 
The committee report would certainly have a profound effect on 
all people that are interested in traffic safety. 

Mr. Roserts. I think that answers my question. 

I am wondering if you think there would be any question as to the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government with reference to the adoption 
of certain minimum requirements as to illumination and directional 
or guidance signs for overhead mounting on an interstate system. 

Mr. Linzeti. There doubtless would be in some areas. As you 
well know, the question of States rights and home rule is always a 
touchy subject. Yet I believe the time has come when the Federal 
Government, in its Federal aid to highways, should no longer take 
the attitude of completely ignoring operations. 

The Federal Government in its highway Federal aid has confined 
itself heretofore to the design and the financing and the capital 
investment in highways. 

It might be, and should seriously be considered, that the Federal 
Government might interest itself in the operation of the highways 
after they have been built. 

By “operation,” I mean such things as minimum speeds, criteria for 
marking, traffic regulations, et cetera. 

Mr. Roserts. Actually I think that if the Federal Government 
took over the matter of minimum requirements, it perhaps would have 
an effect on the rest of the system. Don’t you? 

Mr. Linzetx. Yes. It is bound to have an effect on the rest of the 

system. 
"The standards of design that have been adopted by the Federal 
Government on their various classes of highways has had a profound 
effect on the standards of design of roads and streets and highways 
that are not supported by Federal subsidies in any fashion. 

Mr. Roserts. Bo you think there is a need for more research in the 
field of lighting, markings, and colors that are used in our road 
system ? 

Mr. Linzetu. There is need for more research. 
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There is continuing research going on, but nobody will ever admit 
that they are doing too much research. 

I would like to amplify that remark by one feature that might be 
considered, and that is the competition that we run into, particularly 
in urban areas with billboards, illuminated signs, and so forth, 
where a driver’s attention is distracted, particularly at night. 

I am sure any of you folks who have traveled in a strange city 
with the glare of illuminated signs and lights are at times setied. 

One approach to that—and one that is being put into effect in a 
lot of cities—is to change the traffic signaling from a traffic signal 
on the corner of an intersection to lane signals so we will have in- 
dividual signals for each lane. That, in effect, concentrates your at- 
tention, and you are not looking way up to the left or the right for a 
signal, 

fl think much more improvement in that direction can be made, 
And perhaps some shielding devices might be necessary where there 
is too much competition from illumination, advertising signs, and 
so forth. 

Mr. Ronerrs. Thank you very much, 

I was also quite interested in what you had to say about. the effect we 
might expect if the automobile industry would place more emphasis in 
its advertising on safety features instead of on speed and acceleration. 

I certainly agree with what you have said, and I was quite interested 
in what you had to say also about the fact that undoubtedly some prog- 
ress call be made in the field of designing safer automobiles. 

Mr, Lanzexz. Mr. Chairman, may I add a remark to that ? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes. 

Mr. Linzevi. Last week I was at a meeting. I had already pre- 
pared this statement, and I was talking to a Mr. Light Yost of the 
General Motors Corp. who was interested init. I told him what I was 
going to say. He called my attention to some of the unseen things 
that the automobile industry is doing in the way of driver education, 
secondary approaches, you might say. I told him that, frankly, a lot 
of us people were not aware of that. 

I also commented—and I want to comment here—that this very 
large highway program that we are embarking on at the present time, 
the public was conditioned for it by advertising, as you are well aware, 
for a couple of years. A lot of the advertising was done by the auto- 
mobile companies and some of their subsidiaries, the equipment 
companies. 

There the power of the advertising of the automobile industry has 
resulted in a large highway system fien developed now. And ina 
secondary fashion the accidents will be reduced, as I have mentioned. 

_But I believe that the automobile industry can go further in a more 
direct approach like I have suggested here. 

I might also state that I am an engineer by training, and I go into 
modern powerplants. You can see a large powerplant where there 
will be only 2 or 3 people in the whole building. And you go through 
and see what has been done to keep all the tremendously powerful 
machinery from going to pieces or something happening to it. You 
start in with coal that comes off the scores bald that has a magnetic 
separator to take out iron, and you go into the firebox and you find 
shear pins to. stop the stoker in case something happens. You have 
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your pop-off valve and your overspeed device and your overheating 
device, and so on and so on. 

I feel that our automobile is deficient in that we have comparatively 
few of the safety devices, even though I am the first to admit that 
human reaction is such that nobody could make a foolproof automobile, 

Mr. Roserts. I certainly agree with your statement. 

Is it your feeling that all of the known safety devices, such as crash 
paneling, doors that will not fly open on impact, and anything that 
makes it a safer car should be standard equipment on automobiles 
instead of optional equipment ? 

Mr. Linzeti. When proven that it is a good safety device, I think 
they ought to be made standard equipment, recognizing the fact that 
you cannot expect every owner of an old automobile to junk it. There 
has to be a period of time for the new devices to come into new models, 
and so forth. 

Mr. Roserts. Actually is it not true that you have the same situa- 
tion as to the impact that will be made by safety devices on new cars, 
almost the same thing you have with the impact of the interstate 
system on your highway system? There will be such a small percent. 
age when you consider that we have perhaps 60 million vehicles on the 
highways today against the production of about 3 or 4 million a year. 
And if all of the new ones were equipped with every known safety 
device you would still make a very small dent in the overall picture. 

Mr. Liyzett. That is correct. : 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Schenck? 

Mr. Scuencrk. Mr. Chairman, I would like to commend Mr. Linzell 
and his department for the fine work they are doing. 

A most recently improved highway that I was on is the stretch 
between Franklin, Ohio, and Middletown, Ohio, which is a separated 
four-lane highway and is a great improvement over the other one. 

I am tr, heh does Ohio have a considerable number of three- 
Jane highways ? 

Mr. Linzevx. Ohio has a considerable number of three-lane high- 
ways, but has not been building three-lane highways for many years. 

Since the start of World War IT it has not built any three-lane 


highways with the exception of the so-called hill-climbing lanes for 
trucks on a normally two-lane highway. We have built a number 
of truck lanes, I think over a dozen, in the last 3 or 4 oa 


Mr. Scuencx. Is it your thought, Mr. Linzell, that these presently 
constructed three-lane highways other than the truck lanes on hills 
would be better to be dive to two-lane highways with a wider 
space in each lane? 

Mr. Linzeti. That is actually what is being done by marking them, 
I would say. 

The one between Mansfield and Ashland is one that I can think 
of that was originally a three-lane highway. It has been marked 
for a two-lane highway except where you climb the steep hills. And 
I think the same thing applies on some of the three-lane stretches on 
the national highway east of Zanesville. 

Is that correct, Mr. Holaday? 

Mr. Hotapay. Yes. 

Mr. Scuencx. As I understand your program, Mr. Linzell, you are 
building wider berms and wider divider strips in your new highways. 
Is that true? 
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Mr. LinzeLu. We are building wider shoulders on all of our pri- 
mary and our interstate highways; in fact, on all highways. But it 
is most noticeable in those areas. And they run from a minimum of 
8 to as high as 12 feet wide. 

And the divider strips. We aim to have not less than a 40-foot 
divider strip on our interstate and our very high-volume highways. 
Sometimes that is not possible, but that is the ideal that we try for. 

Even the wider medians if the right-of-way cost is not too great. 

Mr. Scuencx. Mr. Linzell, I have had suggested to me that the 
right-of-way owned by the State for highways is not used full width 
due to drainage ditches and catch basins and so on on theside. Would 
you feel that it would be possible to construct wider highways by 
using almost the full width of the right-of-way by the installation of 
sewers? And is that justified ? 

Mr. LanzevL. I doubt whether you would consider it justified to 
use sewers. You will find it generally cheaper to buy additional 
land and have elbow room than to have to go into expensive under- 
ground storm sewers and things of that kind. Besides, there is the 
additional cost of maintenance on underground facilities. 

Mr. Scusenck. Would it not also be safer to have an open drain 
along the side rather than a closed sewer-type drain? I mean it gives 
the operator some chance of coming back up on the road rather than 
hitting a fence or something. 

Mr. Linzexy. Well, an open sewer or an open drain, we don’t con- 
sider its being hazardous provided you have an ample shoulder width 
and also have flat slopes, 3- and 4-to-1 slopes, which are not uncommon, 
where we can get ample right-of-way. 

Mr. Scuencx. That is another reason for not using the complete 
width of the right-of-way ? 

Mr. Linzeiu. The complete width of the right-of-way is not used 
for pavement because you have to allow room for your drainage facili- 
ties on each side. 

Mr. Scnencx. And also for storage room in the event of trouble? 

Mr. Linzetx. Storage room in the event of trouble. 

There are a lot of good reasons for wide right-of-way. 

Mr. Scuenck. Mr. Linzell, I am quite interested in one statement 
that you made regarding the minimum speeds. 

Do you think it wise to establish minimum speeds as well as maxi- 
mum speeds ? 

Mr. Linzetu. It would be fine if you could. That is an enforce- 
ment problem. How an enforcement official could handle a minimum 
speed problem I don’t know. I am not qualified to answer. 

As a highway engineer, simply talking in terms of moving traffic, a 
minimum s would be desirable as well as a maximum speed. Yet 
how to handle it in enforcement is something that I do not propose 
to answer. 

_ Mr. Scuenck. Is it not true that someone driving too slowly is 

just as much a hazard as one driving too fast ? 

“ Pe reson We have an expression for that, a “traveling road- 
ock. 

Mr. Scuencx. That is a good way to put it. 

I have been interested also in your discussion about the placement 
of signs. It has been ouggeted to me that where there is to be a 
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reduce-speed zone that if those reduce-speed signs were placed farther 
back away from the point of reduction it would give the driver an 
opportunity to reduce without too much braking on his ear. 

Mr. Linzet. I believe that is a good statement, and it would be 
beneficial. However, you are getting into the field of driver habits, 
which I would prefer Mr. Holaday to remark on. He can answer 
that better than can. 

Mr. Scuencxk. I hope Mr. Holaday will cover that. 

I was interested in one other statement: you made about the flashing 
signs that are on places of business. There is a type of electric sign 
that I have seen which has a smal] revolving mirror inside a glass 
enclosure. The mirror revolves around the bulb, and makes a flashing 
light similar to the flashing light on the top of a traffic car. 

I have noticed that those are placed sometimes at various kinds of 
businesses. I wonder if you have any authority to do away with those 
kinds of signs. 

Mr, Linzeuy, We have a general authority to remove what is called 
an obstruction. And we have had cases where the courts have upheld 
us in the definition of an obstruction being something that actually 
is not on the highway right-of-way. 

A typical case would be a large tree at a highway intersection, or 
a large bush that is not on the right-of-way. And where we have 
been able to develop proof that it has become an accident hazard we 
have had the courts support us in demanding the removal of such an 
obstruction. 

There are many billboards we have had to have removed in that 
fashion. However, I do want to give a lot of credit to the outdoor- 
advertising people. They do not now ordinarily go in and put bill- 
boards at dangerous intersections. They have seen the folly of that. 

Mr. Scuenog. I have noticed that also. But I was referring par- 
ticularly to the pss a. ind signs. Not all of them are red, but 
some are amber colored. And they do distract. I was wondering 
if yeu had any authority on that. 

r. Linzett. We have no authority except, I believe, in case of a 
direct imitation, 
Mr, Scuenck. Perhaps Mr, Holaday will expand on that a little 
ater. 

In the building of intersections, Mr, Linzell, are you going more and 
more to the idea of folding traffic in rather than 90-degree inter- 
sections ? 

Mr. Linzetn, Yes; we are, 

Mr. Scuenck. Do you find that that is safer? 

Mr. Linze.y. By using acceleration and deceleration lanes, swing- 
ing your traffic into the flow of traffic and not opposing the flow of 
traffic or cutting through the flow of traffic, that is the idea we are 
—— 

here again the staggering cost of a full interchange limits you 


and you have to temporize on many of your designs, 

Mr. Scuenck. So you are also going more and more to limited 
access. Is that not true? 

Mr. Linzet. We are certainly going to more and more limited 
access. That is one of the greatest safety devices that has been evolved 
in recent years. 

Mr. Scuenck. Thank you very much, Mr. Linzell. 
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Mr. Roserts. Mr, Beamer ? 

Mr. Beamer. Mr. Chairman, I have very little to ask Mr. Linzell. 
I think that he has done an excellent job. 

I was going to ask one particular question, but Congressman 
Schenck has referred to it, and that is the matter of billboards. 

What regulation do you have within the State to control the place- 
ment of billboards? Do you have to work through the advertising 
agencies? Or how is that handled, may I ask? 

Mr. Linze.tu, You have to work through the advertising agencies. 
And there is the power of contract. When we buy a piece of right- 
of-way from a person we can insert in that a statement that, though 
we are only buying a strip, say of 20 feet, of right-of-way, he, as a 
part of the contract, will not permit billboards being erected on the rest 
of his ee However, that has not been used much by the State 
highway department. I don’t recall that it ever has been used. 

Mr. Beamer. Have the billboards been a hazard, or do you consider 
them much of a hazard on the highways? 

Mr. Linzeww. There is divergence of view on that. Some people say 
that the presence of billboards livens up the landscape and prevents 
the monotony of driving on some of our major expressways. 

I am not prepared to express an opinion on that save at congested 
intersections where billboards that compete for the attention of the 
driver could be considered a hazard. 

Mr. Beamer. I appreciate some other statements you have made 
here. You are particularly interested in highway engineering. I 
was wondering, however, if you are attempting, through the various 
States, to have some kind of a uniformity in highway engineering, the 
placement of signals and all other devices that might help for traffic 
safety. 

Have you any suggestion as to how all the States could work toward 
uniformity ? 

Mr. Linzecu. By taking an active part in the various associations, 
national associations that deal with this problem. Ohio always has 
taken an extensive active part in the American Association of State 
Highway Officials. 

Mr. Beamer. What was the name of that ? 

Mr. Linzenn. The American Association of State Highway Officials. 

Mr. Beamer. What authority do they possess ? 

Mr. Linzeti. They have no authority whatsoever. 

Mr. Beamer. The reason I am asking you this question is I am 
wondering what you would think of some idea that probably we could 
have a mer a between the States on traffic safety, or whatever you 
want to call it. We do have a similar arrangement for the oil-pro- 
ducing States. They have interstate oil compacts that have been 
authorized by the Federal Congress, and all the States participating 
send legally authorized representatives to their regular meetings. 
Whatever action they take at that particular time has the effect and 
authority of law. 

Now, [ am wondering whether you would think some such arrange- 
ment might be advisable or worthwhile because, someway, somehow, 
we are going to have to secure a bit of uniformity. Do you not think 
sof 

Mr. Lryzeux. I believe something of that kind might be worked out, 
and would be beneficial. 


83776—57——-45 
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I also want to state that the Bureau of Public Roads in highway 
design has generally set up its standard design based on the recom- 
mendation of the American Association of State Highway Officials. 

However, in the matter of highway marking and traffic-contro] 
devices, the Bureau has played little part in that because, as far as 
the Bureau of Public Roads is concerned, when a highway is built 
their responsibility ends. 

I am not sure that that is right. 

And, as I have suggested earlier in my testimony, perhaps the 
Bureau of Public Roads might interest itself in the operation and 
regulation of highways afterward. 

There again it is a delicate subject,and I am only suggesting. It 
certainly should be studied by this committee. ‘ 

Mr. Beamer. The committee, too, has a delicate problem because 
they do not want to encroach on the authority of the States. And the 
Federal Government, by the Constitution, is not permitted to over- 
step the authority of the States. But if in some manner the Federal] 
Government can assist the various States in coordinating all of their 
efforts and producing some type of uniformity, we feel perhaps there 
might be come beneficial results that accrue to everyone. 

Mr. Linzeti. The Federal Government has quite a club when it 
handles grants-in-aid for highways. So, in a left-handed fashion, 
they can do a lot of things. 

Mr. Beamer. Is that advisable, though, to use that left-handed club! 

Really, I am serious. 

Mr. Lanzetx. It has been used all right; it has been used. 

Mr. Beamer. Perhaps so. 

I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lryzevut. Mr. Holaday would like to make a short statement, 
and he may want to either amplify or correct something I have said. 
I would appreciate if he could do so. 

Mr. Roserts. Identify yourself for the record, Mr. Holaday. 

Mr. Hotapay. I am Mr. Holaday, executive assistant to the traffic 
engineer, Ohio State Highway Department. 

I want to amplify the last statement concerning standards produced 
by the Bureau of Public Roads for Traffic. 

They do make a uniform manual of traffic-control devices which 
I think most of the States—I would say 99.9 percent of the States— 
try to follow in designing their signs and in erection detail of their 
signs, in color, and all that pertains to uniform traflic-control de- 
vices. 

I think the Bureau of Public Roads, in some areas, particularly 
on the centerline, has had difficulty in developing standards due to 
different thinking in different States. However, they have been 
for a good many years trying to develop standards whereby all of the 
48 States would adhere to them. I think they really have done a 
pretty good job in this area. 

Mr. Roserts. Anything further? 

Mr. Hotapay. I would like to point out—and I think perhaps you 
would recognize—that one of the most valuable aids that the Bureau 
of Public Roads and the Federal Government can give to the States 
isinresearch. I think some of the research that was done on capacity 
by the Bureau of Public Roads has been of invaluable aid to the 
States. I think that is one of the weakest things in traffic opera- 
tion, is the fact that we do not have sufficient information concerning 
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not only driving habits but accident causations and other things re- 
lated to traffic control. 

I think one of the greatest services they could give to all of the 
States would be in research. — 

Mr. Roperts- Are there any questions ? 

I might say in that connection that I am certainly in agreement 
with your statement as to the need for more research. And I am very 
disappointed in the fact that we have appropriated so little under 
section 117 of the highway construction bill when you consider the 
overall amount we will be spending on the interstate system and the 
fact that it will take otcbiabhs 12 or 15 years to complete. And, yet, 
they are ape to be there for a century or more. And we are only 
spending about $200,000 per year for the next 2 years in research and 
highway engineering on that project, which I think is very unwise. 

I am hoping that the next Congress can raise that amount to a 
figure that will do the job. 

Are there any further questions by the subcommittee ? 

Thank you, gentlemen, for making an appearance before our 
committee. 

Mr. Linzetx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roperts. Next I would like to call Mr. Jesse T. Smith, general 
chairman of the Governor’s traffic safety committee, of the State of 
Ohio, from Cleveland, Ohio. 


STATEMENT OF JESSE T. SMITH, GENERAL CHAIRMAN, GOVERNOR’S 
TRAFFIC SAFETY COMMITTEE, STATE OF OHIO, AND PRESIDENT 
AND GENERAL MANAGER, YELLOW CAB COMPANY OF CLEVE- 
LAND, INC., CLEVELAND, OHIO; ACCOMPANIED BY MRS. MILDRED 
GNAU, CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE CLUB, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Mr. Smiru. Chairman Roberts, Congressman Schenck, and Con- 
gressman Beamer, may I first present my associate, Mrs. Mildred 
(nau. Mrs. Gnau is a member of the executive committee of the 
Governor's traffic safety committee. She is in a very live safety 
organization in the Cleveland Automobile Club, and chairman of the 
women’s operation of the mayor’s traflic safety committee in Cleveland. 

Mr. Roserts. We are certainly happy to have both of you appear. 
And may I suggest, since we are running against a deadline of noon, 
that it would be appreciated by the subcommittee if you would give 
the highlights of this statement, and file the entire statement for the 
record. 

Mr. Sairu. I will try to do that. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JESSE T. SMitH, GENERAL CHAIRMAN, GOVERNOR'S TRAFFIC SAFETY 
COMMITTEE, STATE OF OHIO, AND PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER, YELLOW 
CaB COMPANY OF CLEVELAND, INC., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


lam happy to be asked to contribute to this investigation into ways and means 
of preventing accidents on our national streets and highways. The House of 
Representatives is to be commended for passing House Resolution 357, which 
makes possible this investigation. The price in accidents that the United States 
has paid for its great transportation system has been appalling and the possi- 
bilities for improvement opened up by this Federal investigation are challenging. 

The attention this investigation should get may well stimulate an apathetic 
public and public officials to the need of “doing” instead of “griping” and the 
heed to put manpower, brains, and financial backing behind programs for better 
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highways, better enforcement, better engineering, and better driver education 
instead of just talking about them and treating them as necessary evils. This 
is a desirable potential result of this Federal action. In addition, the Federa) 
Government can make very concrete and substantial contributions to the reduction 
of accidents on our highways, which will be outlined later. 

The Federal Government should be commended on the organization of the 
President’s Highway Safety Committee. It came into existence after many years 
of effort in encouraging follow-through of the President’s Highway Safety 
Conferences on a State level, then on a local level, and thus to the crossroads of 
the United States. This step has been most constructive in arousing public 
interest and public organization for traffic safety throughout the Nation. There 
is still a great need, however, to arouse public sufficiently so that its strength wil] 
be put behind existing organizations and not just into lipservice. 

In Ohio we have tried to keep step with the increased problems presented by 
more and more cars on our highways. We are proud of some of our accomplish- 
ments but also very much aware that they have not been nearly enough. There 
is still much to do. 

However, we can take pride in: 

1. The Governor’s traffic safety committee which was revitalized to conform 
with the suggestions coming from the President’s Highway Safety Conference, 
The overall objective of the Governor’s traffic safety committee in Ohio is to 
bring the facts concerning traffic accidents to the attention of every citizen of the 
State by means of all mediums available, with emphasis upon the personal re. 
sponsibilities of each and every person as to his own safety. To accomplish this 
and spread information and ideas to the citizens of the State, the organization 
is projected into the community by appointment of district chapters (corre- 
sponding to the State highway patrol districts in the State), each to embrace a 
duplicate committee of the main body in fields of operation such as engineering, 
education, enforcement, and legislation, with subcommittees in education on the 
programs of driver education, school safety, and public information. 

District organizations consist of officers and committees composed of one 
member from each county in the district, who is chairman of the same committee 
in his county. 

Each county organization embraces representation from each town, village, 
city, or hamlet within the county, this group serving as the executive committee 
for the county. In this manner it is brought to the individual citizens of Ohio. 

2. The interest shown by the Ohio State University in the problem of reducing 
accidents is evidenced by the recent development of a course for training and 
retraining traffic police officers. Its purpose is to make enforcement better 
throughout the State and to offer a convenient place for intensive traffic-control 
training for the various police departments of the State. It has also started 
research on he graduate level. An exhaustive study of one-car accidents is now 
in progress. 

8. The interest of our civic and semicivic organizations is in the problem and 
the zeal behind the effort to prevent accidents in Ohio, As an example, I call 
your attention to the intensified traffic safety program of the Cleveland Auto- 
mobile Club. Their entire resources are dedicated to a program which calls 
for: The recognition of safe drivers to encourage more drivers ot exert their 
efforts to be so classed. Urging insurance companies to recognized safe drivers 
by adopting a differentiation in their rate structure, thus relieving them of 
some of the cost of accidents caused by others. Urging courts to impose penalties 
commensurate with the violation; increased penalties for “court dodgers”; 
mandatory jail sentences for violators convicted of drunken driving and a con- 
tinuing program of enforcement of all traffic regulations instead of sporadic 
drives. 

Urging increased use of modern, electronic traffic-signal devices; the elimina- 
tion of unwarranted traffic signals, and the increased use of appropriate warning 
signals and other protective devices at hazardous railroad crossings. 

The study of the feasibility of establishing traffic-violator schools for safe 
driving; preparation of educational pamphlets for distribution to the public, 
and a study of ways and means of making behind-the-wheel training available 
for every high school student in the State. 

An intensified legislative program which seeks to provide for reexamination 
of accident-prone drivers and chronic traffic-law violators and to strengthen the 
existing driver-license laws. 

Since the Cleveland Automobile Club announced its program, many other 
agencies in the State have pledged support, illustrating again the splendid 
cooperation available in the State of Ohio for worthwhile traffic programs. 
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4. Our legislative program, past and future. Ohio has put real effort into 
pringing its traffic code into conformity with the national uniform vehicle 
code with considerable success. As a further effort toward conforming with 
the code, a compulsory motor-vehicle inspection bill on a statewide basis will 
be introduced again this year. In addition, legislation will be introduced at the 
request of the safety director for the State calling for (a) licensing of adult 
driving schools, (b) increased manpower for the State highway patrol, (c) 
increased number of driver-license examiners, (d) study of ways and means of 
expanding driver education in the high schools of the State, (¢) compulsory 
motor-vehicle inspection, (f) point system for traffic violators. 

5. Our driver-education program. Ohio was one of the first States to recognize 

the need of training young drivers in high school. In fact, I believe, Cleve- 
land was the first large school system to offer driver education in each of its 
14 high schools. As soon as cars became available after World War II, 58 
high schools in the State offered the course, training 1,987 students. The 
rapidity with which Ohio took hold of this responsibility is demonstrated in 
the fact that 683 schools using 303 cars are training about 44,000 students this 
year. 
, Not only does this course represent the State’s forward thinking on the prob- 
lem of driver education but it represents a beautiful example of the all-out 
cooperation of many agencies in the State to make the program a reality. 
In most instances dealers loan the cars and local auto clubs contribute the 
know-how and supervision of the course. Many clubs furnish free the dual 
controls used and the text materials necessary. Others obtain these tools for 
the schools at a nominal cost. The Ohio State highway patrol contributes of its 
manpower to make one or more visits per semester to each classroom. Without 
this commendable cooperation on the part of these agencies it is doubtful if as 
many schools could carry the financial burden imposed by the course. 

6. The building of the Ohio Turnpike connecting Pennsylvania and Indiana 
in an effort to make a more united United States. Great thought and effort have 
been put into the engineering and planning of this highway to minimize accident 
causes. Medial strips vary in width and the levels of the roads going in opposite 
directions change considerably in an effort to overcome the monotony of high 
speed, which in itself is a traffic hazard. 

Accident-experience studies were made on the existing highways in an effort 
to make the Ohio Turnpike as safe as possible. 

7. Our financial responsibility law with its security provision which, though 
far from perfect, represents an awareness on the part of the State of the public’s 
need for this type of protection and an effort to provide it. 

8. Our training school for State highway patrolmen. The highway patrolmen 
of this State must go through 6 months of rigorous training. Many cannot make 
the grade and are dropped out. A man completing the course truly has proved 
his ability and loyalty by the time he has finished the school. 

All of the above are Ohio’s constructive steps to do a job to the best of its 
ability, but facts and figures prove that it is not enough. With the construction 
of approximately 42,000 miles of Federal highways we enter a new era of trans- 
portation—one which we have been hurtling toward at a breath-taking pace— 
without having the time or tools to prepare properly for it. The result has been 
an increased number of cars, on inadequate highways, driven by unprepared and 
unconditioned drivers, causing an average of 35,000 to 40,000 deaths per year. 
Truly our national scandal. 

Modern highways and modern cars take drivers from one community to an- 
other—from one State to another with such speed and ease that they are often 
unaware of the geographical boundaries and completely confused by the lack of 
uniformity in laws and traffic-control signs and devices. For instance, in most 
States parking is legal within 18 inches of the curb. In New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, the limit is 6 inches. In Ohio it is 12. Most States require 
stopping for school buses, but Colorado, Utah, and the District of Columbia do 
not. In Maryland, a car entering a traffic circle has the right-of-way. In its 
neighboring community, Washington, D. C., the car in a traffic circle has the right- 
of-way. What does a driver do when he encounters a circle such as the Chevy 
Chase Circle which lies on the border of these two communities? 

There was a time when motoring was a hazardous adventure and not many 
drivers ventured far from home. They were unaffected by the regulations in any 
State but their own. That is not true today, State boundaries are crossed with 
ease, in fact, one day’s drive alone may take a driver in and out of many States. 

The Federal Government can and should do a great deal to encourage States 
to adopt a uniform vehicle code. There is one which has already been established 
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after much research and consideration. This suggestion is not to be construe 
as a recommendation that the Federal Government should usurp in any way the 
State’s right in the matter of local traffic regulation, but I am sure encouragement 
can be given in such a manner as to protect State sovereignty. 

“The Uniform Vehicle Code was first proposed in 1926 by a committee of the 
National Conference on Street and Highway Safety in cooperation with the 
National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. Since that time 
the code has been periodically reviewed and additions and changes have been 
made where warranted by new developments and by practical experience.” (Uni- 
form Vehicle Code, 1954 revision, p. 111.) 

This code has the approval of the American Automobile Association, the Bureay 
of Public Roads, the United States Chamber of Commerce, the National Safety 
Council, the National Highway Users Conference and many, many others. 

Since 1926 many States have made a real effort to bring their legislation into 
conformity with this code; however, about one-fourth of the States have made 
little or no effort in this direction. 

Uniformity in traffic laws and regulations was emphatically urged by the Pres- 
ident’s Highway Safety Conference held in Washington on May 8-10, 1946, and 
is widely recognized as one of the most important methods of reducing accidents 
and facilitating the orderly flow of traffic. 

The Federal Government is to be highly commended for the action taken— 
greatly overdue—on the Federal highway program. This program points up the 
need more than ever for uniformity in laws in the States. 

Not until there is a high degree of uniformity—much higher than exists today, 
can there be the much needed reciprocity between States on enforcement, revo- 
cation, and suspension of licenses. 

Today a driver may be apprehended for reckless driving in one State and his 
privilege to drive revoked in that State. But this is no punishment to the culprit 
if he comes back into his own State—where he does most of his driving—and is 
permitted to drive as though nothing had happened. If and when State laws are 
more or less uniform, a license revoked for just cause in one State could and 
should suspend driving privileges any place in the country. 

In 1948, along the same lines, a joint committee of American Association of 
Street Highway Officials, Institute of Traffic Engineers, and the National Confer- 
ence on Street and Highway Safety developed a highly technical but usable 
manual on Uniform Traffic Control Devices for Streets and Highways in an effort 
to make traveling from one area to another less confusing to the motorist. 

These tools—the Uniform Vehicle Code and the Manual for Uniform Traffic 
Control Devices for Streets and Highways—have been developed. They should 
be used. Therefore, I recommend: 

1. That the Federal Government sponsor an exhaustive investigation into the 
adequacy of the present Uniform Vehicle Code and the Manual on Uniform Traffic 
Control] Devices with the view to modernizing—if necessary—keeping in mind 
the needs created by an increased number of miles of limited access and high- 
speed freeways developed by the Federal highway system. ; 

2. After either accepting the present code or bringing it up to date, using 
every method consistent with proper Federal and State relationship to encourage 
adoption by every State in the Union. 

Probably the Federal Government can contribute most substantially in the 
field of research and the development of tools based on scientific research for 
driver education, engineering, and other contributions to the prevention of 
accidents. Not nearly enough research has been done on the causes and preven- 
tion of accidents and the studies that have been made for the most part have 
been inconclusive. These studies or surveys have differed widely in method 
and yalidity. Unfortunately, some of these inadequate “studies” and “surveys” 
have been used to reach conclusions which in themselves have been used in turn 
as unreliable bases for further studies and more erroneous conclusions. 

Realizing the part that research has to play in the traffic safety picture, some 
organizations have already established funds. For instance, the board of trustees 
of the American Automobile Association Foundation for Traffic Safety, at their 
annual meeting last week in Pittsburgh, approved a grant of $25,000 a year for 
2 years of a 5-year program of research to be undertaken by Teachers College of 
Columbia University. 

Studies should be made on the highest scientific levels using the best brains 
and facilities this great country can offer and only the Federal Government has 
the means to call together such resources for this purpose. The reasons behind 
driver failures are weefully unknown. Scales to measure ability, knowledge, 
and attitude are weak and inadequate and yet properly developed devices of this 
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kind are needed badly by commercial fleet operators, driving schools, and en- 
forcement officials. For decades we have been seeking the quick answers or 
figures to back up something we wanted to believe—but this approach is no 
jonger adequate. Our problem has now reached the proportions that we have 
to know why some drivers have accidents and some do not. How can the right 
attitudes toward others and driver responsibilities be developed? What meth- 
ods of driver education are best? How much does speed regulations affect the 
accident situation? How can we measure an individual’s emotional stability in 
time of crisis? Is this important in accident prevention? There is much we 
don’t know and our ignorance is costing us heavily every year in life and money. 

Exhaustive, scientific researches on the broadest scale possible should be 
undertaken on— 

(1) The causes of accident: 

How much do highways contribute? 

How much do drivers contribute? 

How much do cars contribute? 

Value of driver education. 

Best methods of driver education. 

Tools for driver education. 

Prevention of accidents: 

By improved engineering methods. 

By improved driver education. 

By better, less partial, and stricter and more uniform enforcement. 

(6) Emotional factors that cause accident. 

(7) Development of educational safety films on all age levels based on the 
result of scientific study. Films that can be used by schools, commercial driving 
schools, adult groups. 

Although the automobile manufacturers should be commended most highly for 
their recent accent on safety, it is not good enough. Some other factor or factors 
than speed, pickup and go should be the basis of the industry’s competitive adver- 
tising. 

One moment we hear the President’s Highway Safety Conference’s slogan for 
the year, “Slow down and live.” But before it can be heeded we read billboards 
and full page newspaper and magazine ads extolling the speed records of this car 
or the mounting horsepower of its competitor. Another will describe the quick 
getaway of its car or its passing ability on a hill in such glowing terms one almost 
smells the rubber “peeling” and hears the crash of the passing vehicles. Such 
advertising stimulates speeding and reckless driving, and competitions of one kind 
or another based upon speed by the owners of the advertised product. 

Safety belts, padded dashboards and sun visors, and safety door locks are all 
forward steps, but why build up speeds that make such things so necessary? 
The manufacturer’s defense is that it is reserve speed for emergencies. What 
emergencies? On today’s graded highways emergencies calling for such extreme 
power are so few they hardly justify the building of potential suicide and murder 
into every man’s everyday vehicle. What steps the Federal Government could 
take to promote safe and sane thinking upon this subject by the industry I don’t 
know, but it is worthy of thought. 

Great progress has certainly been made in the field of car design. Turning car 
handles to the rear and smoothing out radiator ornaments to the end they do not 
become fatal spears or daggers constitutes a step forward—then why design 
bumpers with bullet-like protrusions front and rear—veritable ramrods. 

Wraparound windshields and removal of door posts to improve visibility is a 
big step forward—then why use so much chrome so placed on dash and hood 
as to blind the driver when the sun is at certain angles. Convertibles are beautiful 
things but often it is necessary to put a top up to keep the sun rays from reflecting 
from the dash chrome or the steering wheel trim into the driver’s eyes. 

House trailers are annually becoming more glamorous—but to travel mile after 
mile behind some of the silver, metallic beauties with the sun reflecting from their 
curves into the eyes of the driver behind can result in glare blindness or a reck- 
less passing to get the offending object behind. 

Should there not be some check upon the safety factor while the car it still on 
the drawing board of the designers? Possibly a Federal safety code which must 
be met by each designer and manufacturer. Safety should not be an advertising 
tool of the industry, it should be an everyday reality. 

We believe the Federal Government could serve the Nation well by (1) using 
whatever means are at its disposal to encourage uniformity between the States; 
(2) putting forth all possible effort in the field of research ; and, (3) offering some 
supervision of car design. 
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No report of this kind would be complete without commending the Federa) 
Government for its present highway aid program which has been so badly needed 


for so long. 
This report has been necessarily brief, but I or my associates stand ready to 


elaborate on any part of this presentation. 
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Mr. Smirx. I am not an engineer and not an educator, but I think 
I can step right into this. 

I think it important that I mention that this investigation does 
have the possibility of stimulating both the public and peltis officials 
to the need for really doing something. e commend the Federal 
Government in this activity, making it possible for you to appear 
throughout the country. We think it is going to have the effect of 
stimulating and maybe converting some lip service into action, and 
cutting down some of the griping and that sort of thing. 

We have tried to keep step here in Ohio with the increased prob- 
lems presented by many more cars on our highways, but our problems 
are increasing a little faster than we can adjust and handle them. 

In the Governor’s traffic safety committee we feel that we have a 
pretty good organization. And we feel that most people like to co- 
operate and will cooperate and will work for the reduction of acci- 
dents if they can be organized and given the opportunity to do so. 

We have attached a copy of the organizational chart from the 
President’s Highway Safety Conference level down through to the 
grassroots level. 

In Ohio the head of the Ohio State Highway Safety Department, 
whom you heard yesterday—Mr. Felty—of course, acts as secretary 
of the Governor’s traffic safety education committee. So that makes 
possible the tying in of the patrol and other departments of the State 
government. 

The interest shown by the Ohio State University in the problem 
of reducing accidents is evidenced by the recent development of a 
course for training and retraining traffic police officers, the purpose 
being, of course, to make enforcement better throughout the State 
and to offer a convenient place for intensive traffic-control training 
for the various police departments of the State. 

They have also started research recently on the graduate level, 
and an unusual study is being made right now on an analysis of one- 
car accidents. 

I do not know too much about it, but I know it has been underway. 

I call attention to the intensified traffic safety program that we 
are participating in through the automobile club in Cleveland, urging 
certain things that you can see in the copies of my statement that 
you have, urging, as I mention here, the increased use of modern 
electronic traftic safety signal devices, the elimination of the unwar- 
ranted traffic signals, increased use of appropriate warning signals, and 
other protective devices at hazardous railroad crossings, the feasibility 
of establishing traffic violator schools for safe driving, the prepara- 
tion of educational pamphlets for distribution to the public, and a 
study of ways and means of making behind-the-wheel training avail- 
able for every high-school student in the State. 

In Cuyahoga County the automobile club, working with the auto- 
mobile dealers, has really pioneered the high-school driver education. 

The State automobile association has been very effective and active 
throughout the State on that same line. 

We think that the high-school training of drivers probably should 
be out of the pioneer stage now, and should be taken over by the 
public schools and developed as they would any other courses that 
they are handling in the schools. 
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An intensified legislative program which seeks to provide for reex- 
amination of accident-prone drivers and chronic law violators and 
to strengthen the existing driver license laws is one of the objectives 
of our Governor’s traffic safety committee and the organizations in 
Cleveland. 

A good many organizations have pledged support of these programs, 

We have put real effort into bringing the traffic code into conformity 
= the national uniform vehicle code, with considerable success in 
Jhio. 

As a further effort toward conforming with a code, a compulsory 
motor vehicle inspection on a statewide basis will be introduced again 
this year. In addition, we feel that this inspection is needed more 
urgently now due to the increased speed of automobiles and the addi- 
tional miles of turnpike and high-speed highways. 

In addition, legislation will be introduced at the request of the safety 
director of the State calling for licensing of adult driving schools, 
We think that is important. 

Further legislation will be introduced calling for increased man- 
power for the State highway patrol, an increased number of driver 
license examiners, a study of ways and means for expanding driver 
education in the high schools of the State, and proper inspection of 
the point system for traffic violators. 

I might just mention that this year in Ohio 683 schools will have 
conducted driver training courses, using a total of 303 automobiles in 
the courses, and training about 44,000 students in the high schools. 
This, of course, represents the State’s forward thinking on the problem 
of driver education, but it represents a beautiful example of the all- 
out cooperation of many agencies in the State to make the program a 
reality. In most instances dealers loan the cars, and local auto clubs 
contribute the know-how in supervision of the course. 

Many clubs furnish, free, the dual controls used and the text ma- 
terials necessary. Others obtain these tools for the schools at a 
nominal cost. 

The Ohio State Highway Patrol contributes of its manpower to 
make one or more visits per semester to each classroom. 

Without this commendable cooperation on the part of these agencies 
it is doubtful if as many schools could carry the financial burden im- 
posed by the courses. 

You have heard from Director Linzell, and my comments on that I 
will omit. 

We are pretty proud of the Ohio Turnpike, and we think we have 
profited by the construction of the other turnpikes, and ours is prob- 
ably as safe as it is possible to make one at this time. 

We have a financial responsibility law. It is not perfect but it repre- 
sents an awareness on the part of the State of the public need for this 
type of protection and an effort to provide it. 

Our training school for the State highway patrol, I think, is out- 
standing and has a very effective 6-month training course. The State 
highway patrol officers have to participate. 

Modern highways and modern cars take drivers from one community 
to another, from one State to another, with such speed and ease that 
they are often unaware of the geographical boundaries, and completely 
confused by the lack of uniformity in laws and traffic-control signs 
and devices. 
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In most States parking is legal within 18 inches of the curb. In 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania the limit is 6 inches. In 
Ohio it is 12. Most States require stopping for school buses, but 
Colorado, Utah, and the District of Columbia do not. 

In Maryland a car entering a traffic circle has the right-of-way. 
In its neighboring community—Washington, D. C.—the car in a 
traffic circle has the right-of-way. 

What does a driver do when he encounters a circle such as the Chevy 
Chase Circle which lies on the border of these two communities ? 

There was a time when motoring was a hazardous adventure and 
not many drivers ventured too far from home. Of course, those times 
are changing now. Boundaries are crossed with ease. In fact, 1 
day’s drive alone may take a driver in and out of many States. 

The Federal Government can and should do a great deal to encour- 
age States to adopt a uniform vehicle code. There is one which has 
already been established after much research and consideration. This 
suggestion is not to be construed as a recommendation that the Fed- 
eral Government should usurp in any way the State’s right in the 
matter of local traffic regulation, but I am sure encouragement can 
be given in such a manner as to protect State sovereignty. 

The uniform vehicle code was first proposed in 1926 by a committee 
of the National Conference on Street and Highway Safety in coop- 
eration with the National Conference of Commissioners on uniform 
State laws. 

Since that time the code has been periodically reviewed and addi- 
tions and changes have been made where warranted by new develop- 
ments and by practical experience. In fact, this uniform vehicle code 
committee, in meeting here in Chicago just last August, recommended 
a change from prima facie speed limits to absolute limits, which is 
quite a change, too. 

This code has the approval of the American Automobile Association, 
the Bureau of Public Roads, the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the National Safety Council, the National Highway Users Conference, 
and so forth. 

Since its adoption in 1926 many States have made a real effort to 
bring their legislation into conformity with this code. However, 
about one-fourth of the States have made little or no effort in this 
direction. 

Uniformity in traffic laws and regulations was emphatically urged 
by the President’s Highway Safety Conference held in Washington 
May 8-10, 1946, and is widely recognized as one of the most important 
methods of reducing accidents and facilitating the orderly flow of 
traffic. 

The Federal Government is to be highly commended for the action 
taken here in carrying on and making possible these hearings, and 
it will undoubtedly result in some real progress along some of these 
lines, 

Not, however, until there is a high degree of uniformity—much 
higher than exists today—can there be the much-needed reciprocity 
between States on enforcement, revocation, and suspension of licenses. 

Today a driver may be apprehended for reckless driving in one 
State, and his privilege to drive revoked in that State. But this is 
no punishment to the culprit if he comes back into his own State 
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where he does most of his driving, and is permitted to drive as though 
nothing had happened. 

If and when Btate laws are more or less uniform a license revoked 
for just cause in one State could and should suspend driving privileges 
any place in the country. 

In 1948, along the same lines, a joint committee of the American 
Association of Street Highway Officials, Institute of Traffic Engineers, 
and the National Conference on Street and Highway Safety developed 
a highly technical but usable manual on uniform traffic-control devices 
for streets and highways in an effort to make traveling from one area 
to another less confusing to the motorist. 

These tools—the uniform vehicle code and the manual for uniform 
traflic-control devices for streets and highways—have been developed. 
They should be used. Therefore, I recommend: 

One, that the Federal Government sponsor an exhaustive investiga- 
tion into the adequacy of the present uniform vehicle code and the 
manual on uniform traffic-contro] devices with the view to moderniz- 
ing, if you think it is necessary, and keeping in mind the needs created 
by an increased number of miles of limited-access and high-speed free- 
ways developed by the Federal highway system. 

Two, after either accepting the present code or bringing it up to 
date, using every method consistent with proper Federal and State 
relationship to encourage adoption by every State in the Union. 

Probably the Federal Government can contribute most substantially 
in the field of research and the development of tools based on scientific 
research for driver education, engineering, and other contributions 
to the prevention of accidents. 

Not nearly enough research has been done on the causes and pre- 
vention of accidents, and the studies that have been made, for the 
most part, have been inconclusive. These studies or surveys have 
differed widely in method and validity. Some of them have been in- 
adequate, and surveys have been used to reach conclusions which were 
inadequate in the first place. 

Realizing the part that research has to play in the traffic safety 
picture, some organizations have already established funds. For 
instance, the board of trustees of the American Automobile Associa- 
tion Foundation for Traflic Safety, at their annual meeting last week 
in Pittsburgh, approved a grant of $25,000 a year for 2 years of a 5- 
year program of research to be undertaken by the Teachers College 
of Columbia University. 

Studies should be made on the highest scientific levels, using the best 
brains and facilities this great country can offer, and only the Federal 
Government has the means to call together such resources for this pur- 

ose. 
F The reasons behind driver failures are woefully unknown. Scales 
to measure ability, knowledge, and attitude are weak and inadequate, 
and, yet, properly developed devices of this kind are needed badly 
by commercial fleet operators, driving schools, and enforcement ofli- 
cials. 

For decades we have been seeking the quick answers or figures to 
back up something we wanted to believe. But this approach is no 
longer adequate. Our problem has now reached the proportions that 
we have to know why some of our drivers have accidents and some do 
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not. How can the right attitudes toward others and driver responsi- 
bilities be developed? What methods of driver education are best? 
And so forth. , 

There is much we don’t know, and our ignorance is costing us heavily 
every year in life and money. i 

So we are strongly in favor of exhaustive scientific research on the 
broadest scale possible on: (1) The causes of accidents ; (2) the value of 
driver education; (3) best methods of driver education; (4) tools 
for driver education; (5) prevention of accidents by improved engi- 
neering methods, by improved driver education, by better, less partial, 
and stricter and more uniform enforcement; (6) emotional factors 
that cause accidents; we don’t know enough about this; and (7) 
development of educational safety films on all age levels based on the 
result of scientific study. Films that can be used by schools, com- 
mercial driving schools, adult groups, and so forth. 

Although the automobile manufacturers should be commended most 
highly for their recent accent on safety, it is not good enough. Some 
other factor or factors than speed, pickup, and go should be the basis 
of the industry’s competitive oe 

One moment we hear the President’s Highway Safety Conference’s 
slogan for the year—“Slow Down and Live.” But before it can be 
heeded, we read billboards and full-page newspaper and magazine 
advertisements extolling the speed records of this car, or the mount- 
ing horsepower of its competitor, and so forth. Such advertising 
cannot help but stimulate speeding and reckless driving, in our 
opinion, and competition of one kind or another based upon speed 
by the owners of the advertised product. 

Safety belts, padded dashboards, and sun visors, and safety door 
locks are all forward steps. But why build up speeds that make things 
such as that so necessary? The manufacturer’s defense is that it is 
reserve S for emergencies. What emergencies? 

On today’s graded highways emergencies calling for such extreme 
power are so few they hardly justify the building of potential suicide 
and murder into every man’s everyday vehicle. 

What steps the Federal Government could take to promote safe and 
sane thinking upon this subject by the industry I don’t know, but it 
is worthy of thought. 

Progress has certainly been made in the field of car design. Turn- 
ing car handles to the rear and smoothing out radiator ornaments so 
they do not become fatal spears or daggers constitute a step forward. 

hen why design bumpers with bulletlike protrusions of front and 
rear, veritable ramrods. 

Wraparound windshields and removal of door posts to improve 
visibility is a big step forward. 

Then why use so much chrome so placed on dash and hood as to 
blind the driver when the sun is at certain angles? 

Convertibles are beautiful things. But often it is necessary to put 
a top up to keep the sun’s rays from reflecting from the dash chrome 
or the steering-wheel trim into the driver’s eyes. 

House trailers are annually becoming more glamorous. But to 
travel mile after mile behind some of these silver, metallic beauties 
with the sun reflecting from their curves into the eyes of the driver 
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behind can result in glare blindness or a reckless passing to get the 
offending object behind. 

Should there not be some check upon the safety factor while the 

‘ar is still on the drawing board of the designers? Possibly a Federal 

Safety Code, which must be met by each designer and manufacturer, 

Safety should not be an advertising tool of the industry; it should 
be an everyday reality. They have safety codes in interstate com- 
merce. They have safety codes in the Civil Aeronauties Authori ity. 

This would seem to be a place for some little regulation on the 
part of the Federal Government. 

We believe the Federal Government could serve the Nation well 
by: (1) using whatever means are at its disposal to encourage uni- 
formity between the States; (2) putting forth all possible effort in 
the field of research; and (3) offering some supervision of car design. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you, Mr. Smith. I want to commend you for 
your statement, and I want to commend you for the work that you do 
and the responsibility which you have as chairman of the Governor's 
traffic safety committee of the State of Ohio. 

I am particularly interested in your statement, and I am certainly 
in agreement with what you have to say about the slogan of the Presi- 
dent’ s Highway Safety Conference—“Slow Down and Live’”—on the 
one hand, ¢ and the picture on the other where we have a constant buildup 
in advertising of speed and mounting horsepower. 

I think you have expressed it quite well on page 9 where you show 
the futility of loading down cars with safety devices and yet, at the 
same time, building up speeds that actually make those devices quite 
useless. 

I think, too, that there is precedent for safety measures on the part 
of the Federal Government where, without any interference with 
States rights, we have in many instances prescribed minimum 
standards. 

Mr. Schenck, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Scnenck. Mr. Chairman, I just want to share in your comment 
on the splendid statement Mr. Smith has made, and to say that it is 
such a complete statement that I have no questions. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Beamer ? 

Mr. Beamer. I, too, Mr. Chairman, want to compliment Mr. Smith 
on this statement. 

I was especially impressed with the organization chart attached to 
the statement showing that the State of Ohio is working in every pos- 
sible direction. I think any question I might : ask might be superfluous. 

I do want to compliment you on page 5, however. You gave some 
of the contrasts between the regulations in various States. That is a 
thing that concerns everybody, I believe. And we are hoping that in 
some manner attention of the public can be focused upon these irregu- 
larities or discrepancies in order that they may be corrected. 

Wethank you very much. 

Mr. Rozerts. Thank you, sir. 

And I am glad to see that your Congressman from Clev 
Vanik—is present. We are glad to have him join us. 





I know you have some witnesses, Congressman, and we want to hear 
from them if we can possibly get to them. 
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We have with us Col. Raymond H. Marshall, Air Materiel Command 
security officer at Wright- Patterson Air Force Base. 
Colonel, will you come around here, please ? 


STATEMENT OF COL. RAYMOND H. MARSHALL, AIR MATERIEL 
COMMAND SECURITY OFFICER, HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL 
COMMAND, WRIGHT-PATTERSON AIR FORCE BASE, OHIO, ACCOM- 


PANIED BY COL. PAUL L. BARTON, COMMANDER, WRIGHT-PAT- 
TERSON AIR FORCE BASE, OHIO 


Colonel Marsuati. Mr. Chairman, I am Colonel Marshall, of the 
United States Air Force, re resenting Gen. Edwin W. Rawlings, 
commander of the Air Materiel Command. 

I am accompanied by Col. Paul Barton, commander of Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, with which this committee is particularly 
interested this morning. 

Mr. Roperts. Would you like to have him join you, Colonel, and sit 
with you while you present } your testimony, sir? 

Colonel MarsHauu. Yes, sir. 

By way of introduction, I think it will be of interest to the com- 
mittee to understand the precept of responsibility on Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, of the Air Materiel Command. Later I will refer to 
Wright-Patterson as the base, and I will refer to the Air Materiel 
Command as Headquarters, AMC. 

Headquarters, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base is a service organi- 

zation directly under the Headquarters, AMC, and has a principal: mis- 

sion of supporting Headquarters, AMC, as "well as 66 other tenant 
organizations located on or near Wright-Patterson. With some of 
these you are familiar, such as the Air Development Center, the In- 
stitute of Technology, ‘the Air Museum, and the headquarters of the 
58th Air Division of the Air Defense Command, to name a few of the 
major ones. 

In the interest of traffic safety, Headquarters, AMC, limits itself 
primarily to the areas of policy and training. For example, it moni- 
tors training programs, conducts training classes, supports fully the 
President’s Safe-Driving Day and sponsors motor vehicle and special- 
handling equipment rodeos. We have been hosts to several world- 
wide drivers’ rodeos. 

In addition, we sponsor indoctrination programs for all subordinate 
echelons which include commanders addressing the young airman be- 
fore he goes on a long weekend pass to encourage him not to drive 
until he is fatigued, and to limit his activity to the extent that is 
reasonable under the circumstances. 

In addition, we require safety management training for top level 
personnel engaged in safety programs, of which traffic safety is an 
important feature. 

Although each level of command in the Air Force is vitally con- 
cerned with traffic safety, the primary. responsibility, by necessity, 
rests with the local base commander. As a matter of basic policy, 
AMC’s position is that base commanders will cooperate with State 
and local authorities in administering their traflic safety programs. 
This, then, is the position of the base commander at Wright-Patter- 
son Air Force Base. 
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The commander of the base is charged with the responsibility of 
traffic planning, traffic safety, and the enforcement of traffic laws and 
regulations on the base proper. Further, the base commander, nor- 
mally through his provost marshal, is responsible for coordination 
with State and local authorities on all mutual traffic problems, 
Through constant and close liaison, immediate problems are resolved 
and future problems are anticipated and studied. 

In the furtherance of traffic safety AMC and Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base endeavor to train officers and other qualified personnel in 
traffic enforcement and engineering. A considerable portion of this 
formal training is conducted through the Traffic Institute, North- 
western University. A staff officer of my office and three Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base civilian police officers have attended this 
course of instruction. As an outgrowth of this formal training, a 
eo planning office was established at Wright-Patterson in October 
1955. 

Practical training is gained through participation in traffic confer- 
ences. Representatives of Headquarters, AMC, Ground Safety Office 
and the Provost Marshal’s Office, during May 1956, attended the 
President’s regional traffic safety meeting in Chicago, Ill. These 
same personnel attended Governor Lausche’s traffic safety confer- 
ence in July of this year in Columbus, Ohio. 

These facts ree. AMC’s interest in traffic safety not only as 
it concerns Wright-Patterson but as a national problem concerning 
each of us as citizens. 

I think it would be interesting to look at some of the physical char- 
acteristics of Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. 

(Showing of photograph.) 

The base proper is shown in pink on this aerial photograph. All 
Federal property is shown in pink. 

State Route 4, a major highway, passes through the base, and is the 
backbone of the traffic pattern. 

We have other civil thoroughfores involved because of the close 
ee such as State Route 69, State Route 235, and Airway and 

arshmanville Roads. 

Adding to arterial complexities, the Mad River flows through the 
base proper, and the Huffman Dam roadway is the connecting link 
between State Routes 4 and 69. 

An important phase of airbase-community planning is concerned 
with the area where the western boundary of. the base adjoins the 
urban fringes of the city of Dayton, The same situation exists where 
the base borders the city of Fairborn. In both cases heavy civil 
traffic moving over the roadnet calls for particular coordination be- 
tween airbase and civil traffic authorities. 

On the whole, physical ee attain their significance as and when 
they relate to the design and utility of Highway 4, which constitutes 


the crux of the traffic problem for Wright-Patterson Air Force Base 
and its environs. 

I think some of the statistics of the base would be of interest. to the 
committee. 

The Federal property encompasses a total of 7,907.35 acres. We 
have 193 parking lots to accommodate a total of 21,495 vehicles. We 
have a road mileage on the base of 101.92 miles, exclusive of the State 
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and county roadways which are outside the fences of the base proper 
but still on the Federal property. 

We have 21,993 civilian-type personal vehicles registered on the 
base. In addition, there are 1,792 Government vehicles of all descrip- 
tions. ‘These Government vehicles are evaluated at approximately $5 

illion. 

": We have daily visitors of contractor personnel of some 500 vehicles 
and approximately 150 others. 

As to the motor-vehicle accident experience involving Government 
vehicles both on the base and off, in 1954 we had 66 accidents. In 
1955, we had 61 for a percentage differential of minus 7.58 or a de- 
crease. We had no fatalities, fortunately, involved in those accidents. 
The mileage, however, ran 6,364,000 miles for that number of vehicles, 
which gives us an accident rate per 100,000 miles of 1.04. That also 
was decreased slightly in 1955, and shows a further decrease this year 
to a slight degree. a3 

One point of interest, I think, is that with the $5 million worth of 
Air Force vehicles involved in 61 accidents in 1955 the total damage 
cost was only $6,960, which we feel is relatively low. 

As can be readily seen, as these county and State roads go right 
through the middle of the Federal reservation, we did have jurisdic- 
tional problems. Those have been ironed out, and at the present time 
all State and county roads which are on leased Federal property are 
under concurrent jurisdiction of the State and Federal Governments. 
Hence, they are patrolled by State and county law-enforcement offi- 
cers who have the authority to apprehend violators for trial in a State 
or municipal court, and by air police and USAF civilian police who 
have the same apprehending authority, but must prosecute violators 
before the United States commissioner or in Federal] Court. 

There are several tools in addition at the disposal of the commander 
to bring a violator into line. Through appropriate channels he may 
take administrative action in the case of Air Force civilian employees. 
In the case of military personnel he has available the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice. For both civilian and military personnel he may 
deny the privilege of driving on the base, a tool used extensively for 
repeated minor violations. 

he base commander is empowered to set up rules governing opera- 
tion of vehicles of the base. On Wright-Patterson Air Force Base 
the pertinent laws of the State of Ohio are made applicable by base 
regulations. Certain requirements must be met before a vehicle can 
be registered on the base. It is necessary to show evidence of current 
property damage and public liability insurance, legal ownership, and 
a valid driver’s license. 

Government-vehicle operators are required to attend a driver-train- 
ing school and pass examination before being licensed. Public Law 
766, passed in 1954, authorizes the Civil Service Commission to regu- 
late operators, chauffeurs, trucks, and authorized incidental drivers of 
Government-owned motor vehicles. The law requires physical exam- 
inations and State licenses. And, by legislation, Federal agencies are 
directed to arrange for periodic physical tests and for suspension or 
revocation of licenses. 

Because of the tremendous volume of traffic which passes through 
the Wright-Patterson Air Force Base complex, a concentrated effort 
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has been made to isolate problem areas, analyze them and determine 
a recommended solution. All traffic problems, where the State, county, 
or city are involved, are discussed with the appropriate civil authori- 
ties in order to arrive at an agreement relative to methods of correction, 

At the request of the commander, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
a study was initiated by the State highway department for correcting 
or alleviating the traffic problem on the network surrounding Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base. A recommended 16-point program was 
evolved by the highway department, and subsequently was presented 
and accepted during a meeting of representatives from the several 
traftic agencies involved on December 18, 1952. 

The highlight of these recommendations concerned traffic problems 
directly associated with State Route 4. These conclusions were re- 
aftirmed at another meeting in September 1955. Although the entire 
16-point program has not been fully implemented, as recently as Sep- 
tember 11, 1956, the district engineer of the Bureau of Public Roads 
firmly stood behind these recommendations. 

We have one immediate problem, however, that is of interest to all 
of us, and that concerns the importance of State Route 4 as it relates 
to the underpass of the Erie and New York Central Railroads. 

The underpass was originally constructed in 1921 for 2 purposes: 
For a trolley on the one side of the abutment of the underpass, and a 
2-way lane roadway on the other. 

Unfortunately, wp to the present time this underpass has been 
altered very little to accommodate the present volume of traffic. The 
trolley has been omitted and now we have 1-way traffic on each side 
comprised of 2 narrow lanes each. As one approaches the underpass 
from either direction the road curves sharply to the driver’s left. The 
approach to the underpass from the east is particularly dangerous. 
The approaching traffic is forced to merge from a 3-lane highway to 
a 2-lane highway immediately prior to reaching the abutments, and 
that on a downgrade. 

Our accident experience from October 1950 through October 1955 
has been: 12 fatalities, 47 accidents resulting in physical injury, and 
71 accidents resulting in property damage. 

Although this underpass has proved to be dangerous, the traffic- 
safety engineers have worked to make it as safe as possible as it now 
stands. In the past 2 years they have illuminated the approaches to 
the underpass, and have painted the piers with reflectorized paint. 

The State of Ohio, in cooperation with the base, is continuing to 
study this traffic hazard in an effort to arrive at a satisfactory solution. 

As for long-range planning, the State of Ohio and other planners 
have been studying methods to improve State Route 4. Modifications 
of the route are now in progress, and the rerouting in the approach to 
Dayton is one of the more important facets of the program at the 
moment. Wright-Patterson Air Force Base is naturally concerned 
with this project, and is cooperating with the State officials in making 
it a lasting monument dedicated to the welfare of the citizens of this 
area. 

Little could be done without harmonious relations between the base 
and State and other local officials. The engineers of the two counties 
have been most helpful; the city of Dayton engineer has been tireless 
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in his constructive efforts, and the personnel of the State highway 
department have been very cooperative in seeking solutions to our mu- 
tual traffic problems. Progress thus far is encouraging and demon- 
strates what several agencies can accomplish through united effort in 
this field of increasing concern in every part of the Nation. 

With the present record of achievement in mind, the future outlook 
is good and the satisfying results are a spur to continuing cooperative 
endeavor for the good of all. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you very much, Colonel. We appreciate the 
very complete statement that you have made, and I want to commend 
you on the presentation of your statement. 

’ Are there any questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Scuenck. | have no questions, Mr. Chairman, except to say 
that Colonel Marshall and Colonel Barton have certainly done a grand 
job in preparing this, and we appreciate it. 
~ And we know you have done a grand job in accident prevention on 
the field. 

Mr. Beamer. I concur in that. It seems that your accident rate is 
below the national average enough that you can really be proud of it. 

Just one little thought. 

The number of permanently registered civilian vehicles is nearly 
22,000, and Government vehicles—1,700. Would that represent the 
percentage of civilian employees and military personnel ? 

Colonel MarsHaui. No, sir; that does not because the 1,700 are offi- 
cial Air Force vehicles—trucks, staff cars, and weapons carriers, jeeps 
and so forth. The civilian-type vehicles are the personal cars of the 
civilian employees as well as the military employees on the base. 

Mr. Beamer. I think that is all. 

Mr. Ropertrs. Thank you very much. 

Colonel Marsuati. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roperts. Our next witness will be Dr. Robert Zipf, who is the 
Montgomery County coroner and also president of the Ohio State 
Coroners’ Association. 


STATEMENT OF DR. ROBERT E. ZIPF, DAYTON, OHIO, CORONER FOR 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY, OHIO, ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT N. 
COWDEN, DR. JOSEPH WEBBER, ROBERT CLARK, AND JAMES 
GETSCHEL, ASSISTANT CORONERS, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, OHIO 


Mr. Roserts. Doctor, will there be more than one witness used in 
your presentation ¢ 

Dr. Zier. No, sir. I have my assistants and associates, Dick Cow- 
den, Bob Clark, Jim Getschel, and Dr. Webber with me, who may 
want to pass a slip of paper to me if I miss anything, and I will try to 
hurry it along in that manner. I know you are pressed for time. 

Mr. Roserts. All right. You may proceed with your presentation. 

Mr. Scuenck. Before Dr. Zipf proceeds may we get this in the 
record: 
_ Dr. Zipf is the coroner of Montgomery County, but, beyond that, 
is a highly recognized and specially trained pathologist of national 
reputation. His testimony here, therefore, will be of special value 
because of many things we heard in the College of Surgeons hearing. 
And he not only, as coroner of Montgomery County, represents this 
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county but he also represents the Ohio Coroners Association of which 
he is president. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you, Mr. Schenck. 

We are glad to have you with us here, Doctor. You may proceed 
with your testimony. 

Dr. Zier. Thank you very much. 

It is a pleasure to be here this morning, and I am very Pappy to have 
my staff with me, who have been an extreme amount of help and, in 
fact, have made all the information that we will be able to present 
here to you possible. So I thank them in advance for their many 
hours spent in preparing the information that you would like me to 
provide. 

I think, as far as our presentation is concerned, we are primarily 
interested as medical men and as coroners—and as the coroners over 
the United States are interested—in reducing the unlimited slaughter 
of individuals by automobiles or vehicles of any type. 

In order to establish the background of fatal conden I would like 
to mention and use our local area as a standard by which you folks 
may go. As you think of almost every area of the United States, [ 
think Dayton and Montgomery ante are representative. 

I might also say that you are certainly welcome in this area, and we 
are most happy that you selected Dayton and Montgomery County 
as a scene to participate in this survey. 

As to the number of fatal accidents in the first 6 months of 1954— 
and we are using this primarily because that is our standard for the 
entire oe of 1956—there were 24 in the county. In 1955 there were 
41, and in the first 6 months of this year there were 30. In 1954 there 
were 26 killed ; in 1955, 45 killed ; and in 1956, 37 killed. 

Persons injured: There were 781 in 1954, 925 in 1955, and 1,061 in 
the first 6 months of 1956. 

Mr. Roserts. Doctor, pardon me. Where are you in your state- 
ment ¢ 

Dr. Zier. I have this on a copy which you do not have. 

Mr. Roserts. I see. Go right ahead. 

Dr. Zier. The total injuries in 1954 were 1,198; 1955, 1,464; and 
in the first 6 months of 1956, 1,648. 

The estimated cost in dollars from this in the first 6 months of 1954 
was $1,019,000; in the first 6 months of 1955, $1,202,985; and in the 
first 6 months of 1956, $1,282,745. 

In other words, we are not only dealing with a tremendous loss of 
humanity but a terrific economic situation which we must face, not 
only for the loss of the individual but the loss of trained individuals 
to industry, which is of paramount importance in these days of highly 
specialized and trained individuals who may go on vacations and this 
training and experience may be lost forever. 

We have other figures here, but I shall try to go on from this point. 

Our testimony today will consist of the following—and this is taken 
from our text: 

Analysis of fatal traffic accidents in Montgomery County, Ohio; 
recommendations for the prevention of accidents; analysis of fatal 
injuries; recommendations for the minimizing of motor vehicle inju- 
ries; the challenge of safety research, which, of course, we are very 
vitally interested in. 
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In going through our work this year so far we had deaths due to 28 
drivers. The age group was 57.2 percent within the age group of 
16 to 25 years. 

This is somewhat different than the national average, which, I think, 
js around 27 percent. In other words, we here now are running about 
double the national average: 28.6 percent were age 25 to 40, and 14.2 
percent were 40 and over. 

Sexes: There were 26 males and 2 females. 

Blood alcohol determinations: We feel that the alcohol problem, of 
course, is terrific not only socially and economically but also traffic- 
wise. 

You have before you then a series of age groups. In the 16-to-25 age 
group 64 percent were positive, 6 negative, and 30 percent not exam- 
ined due to hospitalization. In other words, these people come in and 
are hospitalized for a few hours, and we are unable to obtain the alco- 
hol level at that time. 

The age group of 25 to 40 was 50 percent positive, 25 percent nega- 
tive, and 25 percent not examined. 

And this 64 percent is 0.15 or above. Most of the individuals were 
well above the 0.15, which has been considered as prima facie evidence 
of under the influence of alcohol. 

In the age group of 40 and over you have the figures there of 25 
percent positive, 50 percent negative, and 25 percent not examined. 


We have a routine—as do many other organizations in the coroner’s 
setup—in which we do blood alcohols on all deceased individuals com- 
ing to the city-county morgue. This, of course, is also done in Cleve- 
land. And I see we have Dr. Gerber here who has done an outstanding 


bit of work. 

And I might add at this time that I think that the coroner’s office is 
one way in which we can stimulate interest in other people the idea 
of safety, safety engineering, and also medical problems. 

(Showing of slide.) 

Dr. Zrer. On the screen you have an analysis of 78 traffic deaths. 
And you will see there that the incidence of zero to 0.10 blood alcohol 
was about 18 or 25 percent. Ard then the 0.10 to 0.20 is about 40 per- 
cent. Then we have the 0.20 to 0.30, on the far side—or the drunk 
driver. In other words, anything from 0.10 up is a very hazardous 
condition, and, as far as I am concerned, that below 2 is a hazardous 
condition, 

Mr. ROsEers. Doctor, will these charts be made available for our 
record # 

Dr. Zier. Yes, sir; we can make them available. I don’t think we 
have prints of them right now. We shall have prints made just as 
soon as possible, and either give them to the Honorable Paul Schenck 
or send them to you as chairman. 

Mr. Roperts. Without objection, I will give you permission to sub- 
mit those for the record at a later date. 

Dr. Zier. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Scuenck. I wonder is Dr. Zipf would like to get in the record 
what he means by 0.10. 

Dr. Zier. We have taken the approach of the National Safety Coun- 
cil and the American Medical Association and so forth at the present 
time, that an individual having a blood alcohol of 0.15 or above shows 
evidence of being under the influence of alcohol. 
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Mr. Scuenck. That is percentage ? 

Dr. Zier. Percentage, yes. 

The standards vary. In European countries, of course, this figure is 
much lower. I personally think that for a period of time any indi- 
vidual having a beer or two is not too accountable for his reaction time 
in an automobile. In other words, an individual becomes under the 
influence of alcohol almost after the first ounce of ee or first bottle 

of beer to some degree or another. And, consequently, it is difficult to 
pinpoint it. 

But I would be most happy to accept and have accepted the Amer- 
ican Medical Association and Bar Association and Safety Council 
figures of 0.15 as prima facie evidence. 

“Mr. Scuenck. Can you tell us what 0.15 means in quantity ¢ 

Dr. Zier. Yes. 

That means about 6 to 8 bottles of beer or 6 to 8 shots of whisky in 
1 sitting or period of 1 evening. 

Mr. Beamer. I would like to ask Dr. Zipf whether that is on a 
drunkometer test. 

Dr. Zier. We run it by the blood alcohol test. That is taking the 
alcohol from the blood of the individual. I know there are vagaries 
in this situation. 

Of course, there is no prosecution on the blood alcohols we find in 
the area of 0.15. On the other hand, we are using it as a guide, as an 
index to satisfy this problem of w hat part alcohol plays in traflic acci- 
dents. And I think it plays a greater and more important part than 
we can statistically show or than we have statistically shown. 

Mr. Roserts. In other words, you would say that the man who is 
caught by a patrolman and says he just had 1 or 2 beers is actually 
hanging himself pretty well in the eyes of the law-enforcement people, 
is he? 

Dr. Zipr. Well, yes. I think the individual that states he has had 
1 or 2 beers and goes out immediately and drives is in 1 situa- 
tion. On the other hand, if he has 1 or 2 beers and waits 3 or 4 hours, 
I think it is a different problem. But if we have an individual drink- 
ing in a bar, having 1 or 2 or 3 beers, who immediately gets into his 
car and drives down the highway, I think for a period of 15, 20 min- 
utes, or even a half hour or more, this individual is not as careful and 
is not as competent as the individual that is sober. 

Mr. Rozerts. Incidentally, the patrolmen tell me they never catch 
anyone who has had more than 1 or 2 beers. 

Dr. Zier. I think that is true. Nobody drinks more than 1 or 2 
beers. But they get an awfully high blood alcohol on 1 or 2. 

Another thing that we are greatly interested in is what is the repeti- 
tions of accidents. In other words, the accident-prone driver. What 
has his previous record been? And, through the efforts of our staff 
here, we have found out that of these 28 drivers that we have listed 
here, 64.2 percent possessed records of one or more prior arrests for 
traffic violations. In other words, we have a segment of the population, 
first, prone to accidents, and second, these are . the killers of our high- 

ways. 

Consequently, I think legislatively and medically and so forth we 
certainly should consider these individuals and select them as the ones 
that we should train or arrest or educate or whatever an individual 
would desire. 
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A total of 51 persons were killed and 36 injured by these 28 drivers. 
In other words, they not only take their own lives but they take many 
others right along with them. 

I might add that the drivers under 25 years of age represent 7 to 9 
percent of the driving population, and cause 27 percent of the fatal 
accidents and about 20 percent of all accidents. 

Seventy-five percent of the drivers examined showed excessive levels 
of blood alcohol. 

Now we have the cause of accidents listed here. We have speed first. 

I would like to qualify the speed. My own personal opinion is that 
J am not impressed that speed itself is the cause of deaths. 

Yes, it is on the great highway at Indianapolis and the 500-mile and 
so forth. 

But speed in itself, if an individual is fully competent and careful, 
and reducing speed is not the answer to the reduction of accidents. 

The United States has grown and has gotten to the greatness that 
it is today because people have been able to progress, not at a slow 
rate but at a rather rapid rate. 

I would hate to see that we sacrifice this progressiveness of the 
American people by reducing the speed from 60 miles an hour down 
to 20 miles an hour in a situation where I do not believe it is of para- 
mount interest. 

I think intoxication or the so-called nut behind the wheel is the indi- 
vidual that is really causing our accidents in the case of speed. 

Intoxication is first, and the loss of control of the vehicle from one 
source or another, of course, is another. In our records here we found 
failure to observe traffic signs accounts for 5 of these, and violation 
of the centerline causes 1. 

Consequently, we have here speed and intoxication, and I think we 
should reverse that and make that intoxication and speed. 

As to the types of accidents which occur, you probably have had 
much information up to this time. You have accidents with other 
motor vehicles, including head-on collisions, 13; collisions with non- 
mobile obstructions, 10; overturned vehicles, 4; and collisions with 
locomotives, 1. And collisions with locomotives, I think, is one of 
our paramount problems. This occurs mostly at dawn at which time 
the lights are most ineffective; or I should say dawn and dusk. 

I might also add that in this group there was one individual who 
had one eye, and one man with no left leg using a cane-sort-of-mecha- 
nism to apply the brake and clutch. In other words, we have physi- 
cal incapacities here which I think we must consider at one time or 
another. 

Another consideration, of course, is the time of the accident, and 
this does vary with the load. But I think there is one thing that is 
important. I have the percentages down here, and you might add 
them if you wish. [Showing of slide. ] 

Dr. Zrer. If you would underline between (b) and (c), 20 percent 
of our accidents occur at levels (b) and (ce) ; 23 percent at (d), and 
then (f) accounts for about 17 percent. 

Mr. Roperts. What is the figure at (b) and (c) ? 

Dr. Zier. (b) and (c) is 21 percent, (d) is 23 percent, and (e) and 
(f),is you wish, is about 17 percent. 
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But you will notice, if you add these from 2 in the afternoon unti] 
2 in the morning, you have about 40 percent of your automobile acci- 
dents. And this is especially true in pedestrian deaths. 

I think that this problem is an individual one. In the morning 
when an individual goes to work he is fresh, cheerful and usually does 
not proceed to his work under a nervous situation. He is much more 
courteous and much more temperate as he passes down the street. On 
the other hand, as factories let out in the afternoon and as people are 
in a hurry to go home, and as they are mentally fatigued and physi- 
cally fatigued, I think this is the time at which we have a greater 
portion of our accidents. And this will bear out, I think, in most of 
the information we have here because our pedestrian deaths come in 
the evening and so forth. 

Consequently, we feel that any operation to education of drivers 
should come at that point of time in which the persons are most apt 
to have accidents, and we have tried to outline to you why we feel 
that they occur at that time. 

Of course, in the 2 a. m. accidents, these are necessarily almost always 
connected with intoxication of some sort or another plus fatigue. 

We have here, as you see on our chart, which we shall supply a 
photograph of for your review, the time equivalents of hours of the 
day—is what it reads below, which is blocked out at the present time. 
But you will notice, as our averages show, around 3 to 6 p. m. in the 
afternoon that there is a great increase there compared to the increase, 
say, from 3 to 6 or 7 in the morning. 

I think that will bear out that the individual going to work is much 
more alert than the person in a hurry leaving for his home who has 
started, let us say, gathering wool at that time as to what he is going 
to do when he arrives at home. 

Mr. Roserts. Doctor, if you will pardon me, I notice that for 
Montgomery County you are considerably higher than the national 
average at that point of 3 to 6. Is there any particular reason for 
that in your mind? 

Dr. Zier. Well, it is hard to explain. 

We do have—and this is true, though, in all areas—an industrial 
problem. Maybe all cities show this—I don’t know. But at the time 
of the letout of work, of course, is when we have most of our fender 
benders, and, of course, pedestrians run over and hurt who are in a 
hurry in an attempt to get home. We have many, many more cars 
on the road at that period of time. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Roserts. I had that thought, too. 

But then it occurred to me, as a rule, your national average is much 
lower in the controlled areas than it is in the rural sections. So I 
don’t know how that would affect it. 

Dr. Zipr. I don’t know either, sir. But you will recall that our 
deaths in the 16-to-25-year group are double the national average. So 
I am unable to explain. Therefore, I think it is very fortunate that 
we have the privilege of presenting this to you for two reasons: One, 
to inform you; and, two, to learn that we are having failures some- 
where along the line and maybe we can sparkplug our own problems 
here. [Showing of a slide. ] 

Dr. Zier. We have projected on the screen at this time a picture 
or a map of our county and city. And I hope you have received, at 
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the table there, the concentration of accidents. It certainly is not all 
within the city, and it certainly is evident in the outer areas, and also 
shows the highways on which the most accidents occur. 

I think, from this, we should learn for traffic protection, whether 
it is a marked traffic system or an unmarked one, it seems to me we 
should place more individuals in control in that area. 

I would like to then skip to “analysis of the fatal injuries” and try 
to focus your attention to this point. 

You had much of this from the American College of Surgeons, I 
realize. On the other hand, we would like to present this to you for 
what it is worth. 

In 1955 the greater percent of our injuries, of course, were in the 
region of the head oak neck, in the skull, brain and neck. You will 
notice that the injuries were due to the frame of the vehicle, rear view 
mirror, windshield, control panel, crushing beneath the car, and 
impact against obstacle outside the car. 

The chest injuries were caused by the steering wheel, crushing be- 
neath the vehicle and violent impact. 

The pelvis injuries or abdominal injuries were of major concern. 

I think this oo up several things. One, I think the car manu- 
facturers should be complimented upon the great steps they have 
taken in the past 2 years to include in their cars all forms of safety 
that would be acceptable to the public at this time. I am sure they 
are going to make greater strides in the future. 

Second, it points up to me that I think the medical profession must 
increase their knowledge of handling these traffic victims because we 
at the post table see a number of these cases which we feel, by proper 
emergency medical care, could have had their lives prolonged some- 
what. 


rene ra we would like to urge: 


One, that we consider the training of individuals going to the 
scene ; and 

Two, that certain emergency setups be established at a hospital in 
team formation that can quickly analyze the accident victim and 
attempt to institute therapy immediately. 

I am sure the hospitals and medical profession are concerned with 

this very greatly. 
_ Going on, the recommendations for minimizing motor-vehicle in- 
juries are for safety belts, front and rear. We do not think this is 
the answer because a great many of our injuries are in the region of 
the head and neck. The safety belt does not stop this. 

Of course, there is padding of the car. But again we must think 
of the nut behind the wheel because he is the one driving the car, and 
if he is not careful something is going to happen. 

There is the possibility, of course, of shoulder straps in one form 
or another, and, of course, we believe that would avert many of these 
types of accidents. 

I would like to mention here, as to the safety belt itself, being a 
user of the safety belt myself, I feel I am attached more to the car 
and I have greater security. And each time I attach this safety belt 
Iam reminded very vividly that this is for a reason—to avert an acci- 
dent. Therefore, I feel in my own mind I drive much more safely 
and sanely. 
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Mr. Roserts. I might say that that observation is one of the findings 
that Moore has made at Cornell. There is a mental conditioning by 
simply putting on the safety belt, which is worth probably as much 
as the safety belt itself. 

Dr. Zier. I might add, since you mentioned that, that the most 
difficult problem I have—and I suppose this is something that surely 
should not go in the record—is with my wife. And having her on 
the passenger or suicide side, so to speak, to use her safety belt. 

I think if we can urge these people to the right of the driver to use 
these safety belts, these are the veople that are thrown out of the 
‘ar and most uniformly lose their iver because they have been thrown 
out of acar. 

These safety belts on the right side, I am sure, will be a great life- 
saver and money-saver and time-saver. 

The recess in steering column, of course, the padded control panel, 
the collapsible rear-view mirror, and safety door latches are all 
important. 

I would like to bring two more things to your attention before I 
close. 

One is the problem that you have under the modus operandi of 
drivers, which we are very much interested in. We feel that we are 
not aware or not acquainted with the reasons drivers have accidents, 
We would like to institute here in this county a questionnaire which 
would be of nonlegal indication to individuals involved in all types 
of accidents, to inquire as to what was occurring at the time they 
either bent their fender or ran into the back of a car. 

We feel that this would be an important adjunct to why accidents 
occur. If we can find out why small accidents occur then I am sure 
we can answer the problem of why greater accidents occur. 

The chamber of commerce, here locally, and the automobile club 
have been behind us in this effort. We have the forms almost prepared 
and we are seeking the help, of course, of the Air Force, the Air 
Materiel Command, who can give us great assistance in this line. 

We have devised this questionnaire to ask the individual in an 
accident to honestly appraise the situation, whether he was looking 
out the wrong door or whether he was lighting a cigarette or whether 
or not he was paying attention to his driving. 

We do not feel that he was paying attention, and, therefore, some- 
thing happened. 

What was he doing? What can we teach the next person not to do! 

Then the other program is, of course, one in which we feel that 

carbon monoxide plays a greater part than we know. We have no 
statiabibn to show this. We started a little too late to give you va lid 
statistics. But in coursing through Dayton I took the liberty of 
taking some pictures. 

(Showing of slide.) 

This happened to be a bus. But this does not implicate the system 
or this automobile in any manner or form except I happened to be 
behind it. 

(Showing of slide.) 

You will notice as we prggress along a main thoroughfare the large 
amount of gases exposed coming out from the back of the bus. 

(Showing r of slide. ) 
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Here is another at a stop light where I backed up in order to get a 
good view of the bus. 

You may have heard and may have talked to individuals going 
along the highway—and this may cause some concern—people driving 
through, say in the mountains, ‘for instance, say that the best thing 
you can do is to follow a bus. 

* Well, unknowingly, they are following an instrument producing 
greater amounts of carbon monoxide probably than they can produce 
at any time. 

Now, with their air conditioning and closed cars, we have a closed 
cubicle i in which we can build up the concentration of carbon monoxide 
at a very rapid rate. What the carbon monoxide level necessary to 
cause accidents is I cannot answer. 

On the other hand, I think research should go in this direction. 
And I think you have in your hands a pamphlet which more or less 
gives you some idea of the work already done. 

We would like to start here locally, in order to avert as many deaths 
as possible, an educational researe +h division of the coroner’s office. I 
realize this is not in our code, and I realize, too, that the expense can- 
not be covered by our code system. On the other hand, I feel that 
someone must take a forw ard step in this line, and we would be most 
happy = participate in any program in which we can avert one death 
per yea 

Mr. premies: Thank you, Doctor, for a most interesting statement. 

I might say that I have appreciated very much the fine contribu- 
tions that have been made by the members of your profession in the 
traffic-safety problem. We have had a great deal of help from mem- 
bers of your profession, and they have ‘been unselfishly interested in 
doing a good job in this connection. 

I appreciate very much the fine statement you have made. 

Gentlemen, do you have any questions / 

Mr. Scuencr. Mr. Chairman, I want to express my deep apprecia- 
tion to Dr. Zipf for this fine presentation. 

I think the committee ought to know that Dr. Zipf made a special 
flying trip back here in order to testify. He was away attending a 
conference on atomic-energy matters, which is very important, and he 
was 1 of 15 or 16 throughout the United States invited to that con- 
ference. So he made a very special effort to get back here for our 
hearing, and we all sincerely appreciate that. 

[ was deeply interested in your comment, Dr. Zipf, on the matter 
of carbon monoxide coming out of exhaust pipes. This is a matter 
which I am studying rather closely. I am told, however, in my studies 
thus far, that diesel engines put out relatively small amounts of carbon 
monoxide, and that, therefore, diesel- powered trucks, and so forth, 

can be used with compar ative immunity from carbon monoxide, 
although the odor is quite objectionable. 

I suppose that is a question of proper design of gasoline engines, 
to get complete combustion, and also proper maintenance, which is 
very important. 

[ am wondering if you and your staff, Dr. Zipf, think that this air 
pollution caused ‘by the unburned gasoline or improper combustion 
is an important factor. 

Dr. Zipr. I don’t think I can answer that too honestly, sir. I have 
4 personal opinion that, of course, the body today is being exposed to 
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more chemicals than it ever has been in the history of our earth, and, 
consequently, I think each one of these may be additive. I am not 
sure. I am not aware of the amount of carbon monoxide that is neces- 
sary to cause an individual to be slightly irregular in his normal 
reaction time, mental thinking, or mental attitude or perception. We 
do know that the blood has an affinity for carbon monoxide somewhat 
between 200 to 300 times greater than oxygen. So, consequently, the 
body avidly picks up even a small amount of carbon monoxide. 

In my conversations with individuals in the service who have run 
on long tours in these convoys, I have found that for some unexplained 
reason in these trucks, following truck after truck, they have had 
drivers become unconscious or have accidents for some unknown rea- 
son. The individuals thought that carbon monoxide did play a part, 

I know that the Air Force is doing a large amount of work on this, 
and probably they could answer that much more accurately than | 
can. I merely have a feeling about it. 

Mr. Scuencs. As I understand it, carbon monoxide is actually a 
blood poison. 

Dr. Zier. Yes, sir. It will take the place of oxygen. In other 
words, if there is carbon monoxide in the air and oxygen, your body 
will assimilate a greater amount of carbon monoxide, and, therefore, 
reduce your oxygen-carrying power. And, of course, the lack of oxy- 
gen to the brain, as we all know, reduces its capabilities for sending 
signals to our fingers, to our feet, and to our hands.: 

Mr. Scuenck. It changes the entire body metabolism. 

Dr. Zier. That is right. 

Mr. Scuenck. Artificial respiration is of no particular value to 
someone who has been subjected to carbon monoxide poisoning? 

Dr. Zier. No, sir. The time equivalent alone permits the oxygen to 
replace the carbon monoxide. In fact, it is known that if an indi- 
vidual is exposed to a large amount of carbon monoxide it is also 
present in the plasma. And by decreasing the amount of air or in- 
creasing the amount of oxygen to that person at that particular mo- 
ment it may increase the amount of carbon monoxide in the red cor- 
a or in the red cell, and, therefore, make the situation more 

azardous. 

Mr. Scuencx. Mr. Chairman, I think that Dr. Zipf has given us 
a tremendous amount of information for the use of this commit- 
tee, and I want to direct my personal appreciation to him and to his 
very fine staff for this very on presentation. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you, Mr. Schenck. 

Mr. Beamer? 

Mr. Beamer. I, too, want to compliment Dr. Zipf and the entire 
group of witnesses that have appeared before us in Dayton. I think 
we ought to congratulate our colleague, Congressman Schenck, and 
all the others who have assisted him. 

I have just one very brief question on the matter of eyestrain. 

Have you made any study on that particularly, as pertaining to pos- 
sible contributions to accidents? 

Dr. Zier. No, sir; we have no information along that line. I think it 
would go along with the whole fatiguing mechanism. 

I might add that it has been shown—not by our group, but it has 
been shown—that, of course, tinted windshields in themselves reduce 
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visibility somewhat, and they are therefore, maybe a questionable 
thing. I am not able to answer that. We have not noted this to be a 
factor in our deaths. In other words, we have checked tinted wind- 
shields and nontinted windshields, and we have not been able to pin- 
point and say there are more in this type of car or more in this. 

Of course, that number of windshields is a minor percentage of 
the vehicles on the roads. 

Mr. Beamer. I was ibiehing Deniwmiany of the eye-testing program 
conducted by the auto license bureaus. 

Dr. Zier. I would highly recommend an eye-testing program. 

As to this individual that caused an accident with one eye, he had 
an artificial eye, and it was not known. And he was coming down 
a highway, and, of course, his depth perception is nil. He is unable to 
tell whether a car is 20 feet or 200 yards or maybe 300 yards away. 
He cannot judge it too accurately. And he was passing a car, and, 
of course, the oncoming car hit him head on. 

Yes, this type of examination certainly would screen out many in- 
dividuals that may be hazardous. 

Mr. Beamer. There could be other physical defects also that might 
contribute ¢ 

Dr. Zier. Yes, sir. There are other physical defects. 

A diabetic may be a problem if he is not properly controlled. An 
individual with the so-called Meniere’s syndrome, in which they have 
dizziness which may be caused by sudden changes in position or sud- 
den starts and stops, they are all right as long as they are in one 
position. On the other hand, if they have an upset mechanism of 
their balancing system, this could be a problem. Epilepsy may be 
a problem. We have not been able, though, to attribute any of our 
accidents to this particular account. 

Mr. Beamer. One last question—we don’t want to prolong this. 

But, as to seasickness or carsickness or whatever you call it, has 
anything been done to recommend medicines or medication to over- 
come a of that type? Dramamine, for example, for sea- 
sickness 

Dr. Zrpr. We do have individuals that are carsick. These usually, 
I think, go to the family physician for proper drugs prior to a trip. 
I have talked to many physicians, and they have done this. I don’t 
think this is too common in drivers, that they become carsick. On the 
other hand, any distraction is bad for a driver traveling with a lethal 
weapon of some 3,000 pounds at 80 miles an hour should his wife 
become carsick, or the baby. 

It has occurred that where they merely turned to see what was 
going on, of course that is the time when there is some obstruction in 
front of them, and accidents occur. We have had this happen. 

Mr. Roserts. Doctor, would you like to present the members of your 
staff so that we can have them in the record? 

Dr. Zier. Yes. 

I would like to present Jim Getschel; Dr. Webber, who is assistant 
coroner; Dick Cowden, deputy coroner; and Bob Clark. 

Deputy Cowden is on the biomedical section of our coroner work. 
And Robert Clark is a criminal investigator on our coroner’s staff. 
They have all worked on this information so we could have it today. 
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Mr. Ropers. I want to thank you and the members of your staff 
for the very fine job. It was very nice to have you, Doctor. 

Your prepared papers will appear in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


TESTIMONY OF Rosert E. Zipr, M. D., CoroNER OF MONTGOMERY CoUNTY, Onto 
INTRODUCTION 


Mr. Roberts, members of the subcommittee, it is a profound honor to be af- 
forded the privilege of presenting the work, recommendations, and ultimate 
aims of myself and my staff regarding the relentlessly increasing challenge 
of the national toll of human lives claimed upon our highways. The code of 
the State of Ohio requires that the coroner shall be a physician licensed to practice 
medicine and surgery, and as a physician I am most appalled by the useless 
killings which occur in traffie on our county and city highways and streets. The 
Office of the coroner of Montgomery County has engaged itself in the keeping 
of special records of circumstances pertaining to traffic accidents and fatalities, 
It is the earnest hope of my entire staff that the findings presented here today 
will prove beneficial and useful in legislative and executive programs to make 
highway safety a national reality. 

Our testimony today will! consist of the following: 

(a) Analysis of fatal traffic accidents in Montgomery County, Ohio. 

(b) Recommendations for the prevention of accidents. 

(c) Analysis of fatal injuries. 

(@) Recommendations for the minimizing of motor-vehicle injuries, 

(e) The challenge of safety research. 


A. Representative analysis of fatal trafic accidents, Montgomery County, Ohio 
1. Motor-vehicle operators responsible for accidents, January through August 
1956 : 


(a) Twenty-eight drivers. 
(b) Age. 
1. 57.2 percent age 16 to 25. 
2. 28.6 percent age 25 to 40. 
3. 14.2 percent age 40 and over. 
(c) Sex: 
1. Twenty-six males. 
2. Two females. 
(d) Blood alcohol concentrations : 
1. Age 16 to 25, 64 percent positive, 6 percent negative, 30 percent not 
examined due to hospitalization. 
2. Age 25 to 40, 50 percent positive, 25 percent negative, 25 percent not 
examined. 
8. Age 40 and over, 25 percent positive, 50 percent negative, 25 percent not 
examined. 
4. Slide 1: Illustration of 78 blood-alcohol determinations in 1955, 1956. 
(e) 64.2 percent of 28 drivers possessed records of 1 or more prior arrests for 
traffic violations. 
(f) A total of 51 persons were killed and 36 injured by these 28 drivers. 
Comment: (a) Drivers under 25 years of age represent 7 to 9 percent of the 
driving population and cause 27 percent of the fatal accidents and about 20 
percent of all accidents. 
(b>) 75 percent of the drivers examined showed excessive levels of blood 
alcohol. 
2. Causes of accidents: 
(a) Speed and intoxication, 15. 
(b) Speed, loss of control, 7. 
(c) Failure to observe traffic signs, 5. 
(@) Violation of center line, 1. 
3. Type of accident: 
(a) Accidents with other motor vehicles (imeluding 4 head-on collisions), 15. 
(b) Collision with nonmobile obstructions, 10. 
(c) Overturned vehicle, (3 drivers crushed), 4. 
(d@) Collision with locomotive, 1. 
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4, Time of accident (slide 2) 1954-56, 207 deaths. 

(a) 2 to 5a. m., low traffic load. 

(b) 5to9 a. m., “dawn-drowsy,” work traffic. 

(c) 9 a.m. to 2 p. m., midday traffic. 

(d) 2to6p. m., industrial traffic. 

(e) 6 to 10 p. m., evening shopping, entertainment. 

(f) 10 p. m. to 2 a. m., late evening entertainment, intoxication. 
5. Location of accident (slide 3) : 

(a) Determine most dangerous highways. 

(b) Locate most frequent intersection accident sites. 


B. Recommendations for the prevention of accidents 


1. Education: The institution of National, State, local, and individual or 
personal programs of guidance, instruction, practice of driver safety, psychology, 
and self-control; and 

2. National safety measures. 

(a) Promote national uniformity of traffic regulations ; “Interstate regulations 
for interstate highways.” 

(b) Institute national legislation establishing minimum safety standards: 

1. Operator physical fitness, and psychological qualification. 
2. Motor-vehicle equipment. 
3. Safety engineering of highways. 

(c) Promote and support scientific research on national and local levels into 
the causes and ultimate prevention of accidents. 

3. State safety measures: 

(a) Review of State motor vehicle code with possible revision of laws relating 
to speed, improper operation, and drunk driving. 

1. Increase severity of penalty. 
2. Promote more rigid enforcement by State police. 

(b) Revision of operator’s licensing procedure to require minimal physical 
examination at each renewal of license. 

(c) The prohibition of juveniles under 20 years of age from operating motor 
vehicles alone on public highways. 

(d@) Maintenance of existing highways with continual engineering modification 
to meet changing needs. 

(e) Engineering of proposed highways, tollroads, and throughways, 

(f) Support research in highway engineering. 

4. Local or community measures: 

(a) Stringent enforcement of local and State laws. 

(ob) The administration of the most extreme punitive measures permitted by 
law for traffic violations. 

(c) The establishment of metropolitan traffic records sections, wherever prac- 
ticable and possible. 

(d) The empowering of responsible local citizens for the enforcement of traffic 
regulations. 

(¢) Promotion of compulsory inspection of motor vehicles (traffic safety lane), 

(f’ Support and sponsor local research into community traffic problems and 
basic investigation of safety problems. 

5. Measures for the individual : 

(a) The practice of stringent self-discipline while driving. 

(b) Courteous conduct. 

(c) Self-education and education of friends and acquaintances, 

(d) Research into the psychology of accidents (slide 4) : 

1. Driver interview. 
2. Driver questionnaire. 


C. Analysis of fatal injuries (1955) 
1, Skull, brain, neck, 70. 
2. Chest, 23. 
3. Pelvic fracture, 1. 
4. Methods of injuries : 
(a) Skull, brain, neck : 
1, Frame of vehicle. 

. Rearview mirror. 

. Windshield. 

. Control panel. 

. Crushing beneath car. 

. Impact against obstacle outside car. 
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(b) Chest: 
1. Steering wheel. 
2. Crushing beneath vehicle. 
3. Violent impact. 

(c) Pelvis, vertebral column: 
1. Violent impact. 
2. Ejection from automobile. 
3. Crushing under car. 

(d@) Abdominal organs: 
1. Penetration by sharp object or fragment. 
2. Crushing. 
3. Violent impact. 


D. Recommendations for the minimizing of motor-vehicle injuries 


1. Safety belts, front and rear. 

2. Recessed steering column. 

3. Padded control panel, and visors. 
4. Collapsible rearview mirror. 

5. Safety door latches. 


E. The challenge of safety research 


1. Carbon monoxide—an insidious killer. 

2. Automotive safety features: 

(a) Complete modification of steering mechanism. 
(bo) Shock-absorbent bumpers. 

(c) Safety headgear. 

(d) Shoulder harness. 

(e) Automatic electronic speed control. 

(f) Continual speed monitoring and recording by each individual vehicle. 
3. Highway engineering research: 

(a) Materials. 

(b) Illumination. 

(c) All-weather maintenance. 


SUMMARY 


Accidents are caused by (1) speed, (2) drinking, (3) disregard for safety- 
impelled laws, (4) mechanical failure in a very small number of cases, and (5) 
phychologic unfitness to operate a motor vehicle. This may be expressed in the 
immature desire to show off, by impatience or anger, or by flagrant and haughty 
disdain for the law. The philosophy of American life, governments, and society 
springs from the indomitable influence of a humble Galilean who taught that 
from the heart of man arises the multiplicity of his own problems. Until we 
understand and divert the human compulsions and drives which send a hotrod 
screaming along a crowded highway, the scientific and engineering contrivances 
of man can only continue to be weapons of death. Nothwithstanding, I wish to 
reaffirm our dedication to this deep and searching challenge with this expression 
of our desperate desire to conquer needless death. 


“THE MODUS OPERANDI OF DRIVERS” 


Experienced policemen know that the majority of serious crimes cleared by 
them is due to the knowledge of the modus operandi of criminals and to the 
facts concerning criminals collected by them from established lines of informa- 
tion. The police mean by “lines of information” the facilities whereby the officers 
can get in touch with informers who are a part of, or who are indirectly con- 
nected with, the underworld. 

We, in the Montgomery County coroner’s office, are in the process of trying 
to ascertain the modus operandi of the drivers involved in automobile accidents. 
We are launching a scientific program aimed at discovering to what extent the 
human element is at fault. Like the police officer of today, we must first estab- 
lish lines of information. Second, we must get in touch with informers; in this 
case, the drivers of automobiles involved in accidents. The third step is to 
supply the drivers with a standard type form on which all pertinent facts relating 
to their accidents may be answered quickly and effectively. The fourth and 
most important step is the evaluation. Will we, in searching these thousands 
and thousands of answers, be able to recognize some pattern of events that precede 
the ominous crash of steel against steel? We think we will. 
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To our knowledge, no one in the history of our country has ever undertaken 
such a psychological study aimed at establishing a pattern of events. It is our 
hope that the final answer may be used as the wedge to widen the gap between 
injuries and fatalities, now the greatest our Nation has ever known. We can 
never completely eliminate accidents, but by teaching citizens what danger signs 
to look for, whether they are outside or inside the car, is definitely a step in the 
right direction. We feel this psychological study is such a step. With the 
cooperation of the public at large, local law-enforcement agencies, civic groups, 
and the men of the press, we will obtain success. 

Let me assure you that the staff of the Montgomery County coroner’s office 
has been and will continue looking into every avenue of possible solution of our 
traffic problem. Let it be remembered that the contemporary coroner’s office is 
a multiphase institution. We must, for the sake of the citizenry, utilize all 
knowledge acquired from each case we are called upon to investigate. With the 
proper support of the medical, legal, editorial, governmental, and lay segments 
of the community, we can, have, and will offer a unique service. 

Mr. Roperts. Congressman Vanik, would you like to make a state- 
ment or present your witnesses ? 

Mr. VantiK. I just have a brief statement, Mr. Chairman. And Dr. 
Gerber, of our Cuyahoga County coroner’s office, has a brief state- 
ment he would like to submit and make available to the record. 

Mr. Roperts. We certainly are glad to have you join us here in 
Dayton. We have had representatives from your city and other 
cities in Ohio, and you people are doing a fine job in this field. 

We are delighted to have your interesting help in this work. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES A. VANIK, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 


Mr. Vantk. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Smith, who 
testified earlier, has done a marvelous job as head of our mayor’s 
traffic safety committee, of which I have been a member for a long 
time. 

I am not here solely in my position as a colleague. But, before I 
was elected to Congress, I served on the municipal bench in Cleveland 
for 7 years, and during the course of that time I heard some 60,000 
traffic cases. This has always been a matter of great concern to me. 

In 1952 and 1953 I served as vice chairman and chairman, respec- 
tively, of the judicial section of the National Safety Council. 

During the time that I served on the Cleveland municipal bench 
I had these thousands of cases involving accidents, drunk driving, 
personal injury, and highway death cases. 

I want to commend your committee at the outset for approaching 
this problem of our highway casualties or increasing highway casu- 
a, and to determine what steps Congress should take to reduce the 
toll. 

I want also to express my appreciation for having this opportunity 
to appear before your committee here in Ohio, because I think Ohio 
has been more cognizant or as cognizant as any of the States of the 
Union on this subject. 

It is also fitting that we consider highway safety in connection 
wien the Highway Improvement Act of 1956 which has just become 

aw. 

The improvement of the Interstate System has had widespread public 
support, and you can be sure that the public applauds generally and 
appreciates your time and interest and attention to the subject of 
making these new highways safe for the American motoring public. 

83776—57-—_—47 
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The problem of traffic safety must be considered from the stand- 
point of the highway, the vehicle, and the motorist. 

You have undoubtedly heard considerable testimony on the ways 
and means by which fatalities may be engineered out of the highway 
system by reducing the degree of curvature, grade, and other obstrue- 
tions to safe movement. 

You also have unquestionably heard extensive testimony on how the 
automobile may be made more safe. 

In my brief statement I want to concentrate on the means by which 
we can bring about safer motor-vehicle operation. 

You have undoubtedly had this repeated many, many times, but 
horsepower and speed are undoubtedly the trend in automobile promo- 
tion. The brainpower at the wheel has not kept pace with the horse- 
power under the hood. The development of high torque and fuel- 
injection engines, pushbutton driving, and the increase in developed 
horsepower have increased rather than decreased driver quali- 
fications. 

There is no room on our highways for juvenile games like chicken- 
at-the-wheel, or other forms of kamikaze driving. 

I think you will remember that in the Congressional Record of 
April 25, 1956, I called the attention of the Congress to the follow- 
ing advertisement on a DeSoto Adventurer automobile, which ap- 
peared in the Cleveland Plain Dealer on April 18, 1956. And this is 
the ad: 

On display now—320-horsepower DeSoto Adventurer. You’ve never seen or 
driven the likes of the new 320-horsepower DeSoto Adventurer. See this beau- 
tiful package of golden dynamite. 

In a large block, this ad states further: 

Electronically clocked at the scorching speed of 137 miles per hour. 


I have photostatic copies of these ads, and I will send them to your 
committee, and I would like to have them made a part of the record in 
this testimony. 

Mr. Rosgerts. Without objection, that will be incorporated in the 
record. 

(The material referred to was submitted by Mr. Vanik and is in the 
committee files. ) 

Mr. Vantk. The following ad appeared about the same time. And 
I do not want to be prejudicial about Chrysler or any other manu- 
facturer. About the same time this appeared for Pontiac: 

Meet the new boss—all-new stratoflight hydromatic especially for Pontiac’s 
high-stepping stratostreak powerplant. 

The blazing action of 227 horses is yours in a flash. Right here is the team 
that puts you in a performance class all by yourself. You’re driving the one 
that’s been clocked from zero to 60 in 10 seconds flat. 

A short time later Chrysler announced a model with 340 horsepower, 
which is labeled the fastest commercial automobile with a clocked 
speed of 147 miles per hour. 

What kind of a fool would want to drive an automobile on our 
public highways at 147 miles per hour, or accelerate from zero to 60 
miles per hour in 10 seconds flat? a 

These advertisements are designed to appeal to the highway idiot. 

Automobile manufacturers must assume their proper share of 
responsibility for the attractive and destructive equipment they are 
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willing to place into the hands of anyone who has a downpayment 
and knows how to make an X for his mark on a cognovit note period- 
ically renewed for lifetime indebtedness. 

That is the pattern of American automobile ownership. 

Current excise taxes are based upon rated or real horsepower which 
has not radically changed in all of the years. 

The glowing advertisements are true, but they are based on the 
developed horsepower or that propulsion power of a machine or 
automobile motor which is already in motion. 

Perhaps Congress ought to modify the existing excise tax laws 
so that we tax motor vehicles on the basis of their rated, developed, 
or advertised horsepower, whichever is the greater. This in some 
way may curb the emphasis on high-speed capacity of our automobiles. 

In a careful study, going back to the cases which passed before me 
in traffic court, I was profoundly impressed with the large number of 
unqualified motorists who appeared before the court. Some were phy- 
sically handicapped, usually by hearing or vision defects. Some of 
them couldn’t Laue the court, or couldn’t see the judge very well. 
Others were mentally or psychologically unsuited to operate any 
motor vehicle. 

Since almost 99 percent of hearing and sight deficiency can be 
corrected, there is no excuse for this kind of driver inadequacy. 

There were many motorists involved in serious highway accidents 
who were incapable of any discretion because of their mental incom- 
petence. Many of these motorists passed from traffic court to the 
psychiatric clinic, which we operated in our court, and then went 
directly to a State institution. 

While it is a good practice to screen a driver’s qualifications in 
traflic court, it is usually too late because it usually occurs after the 
damaging accident. 

Under the Ohio licensing law and under the licensing laws of sev- 
eral States blanket licensing of motorists was permitted, and the 
license would be reissued periodically without a reexamination of 
the prospective motorists. 

Consequently, almost 50 percent of our motorists lack the quality 
of vision or hearing which is required in the safe use of the highway. 
Many lack the degree of reason and the judgment required to be safe 
users of highways, which includes the Interstate System. 

And, gentlemen, Ohio is among the States which is without an 
adequate licensing law. 

In my own case I received my Ohio driver’s permit in the early 
1930’s. During the past 25 years my permit was renewed upon the 
payment of a fee, which brought my fellow citizens not one iota of 
protection. 

The State of Ohio has never made inquiry as to my continued physi- 
cal or mental capacity to drive. Nor has any review ever been made 
of my driving record to determine whether there is a history of driver 
conduct which might render me unsuited for motor-vehicle opera- 
tion. 

Almost one-half of the Ohio motorists hold their permits under 
exactly the same circumstances. 

_ The Ohio Bureau of Motor Vehicles carefully screens new motor- 
ists, but it has no way of determining whether I have the eyes or ears 
sufficient to be a safe motorist. 
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There is, of course, no check whatsoever being made of the mental 
capacity of already licensed motorists. 

Now, gentlemen, unless the several States immediately commence 
a program of driver reexamination at periodic intervals, and unless 
such examinations include a reasonable check against the physical 
impairments of the motorist and at least a brief statement of the driv- 
ing history of the motorist to determine whether he is in some meas- 
ure mentary suited for driving, the highways will continue to be 
overrun with unsafe motor-vehicle operators. 

Comprehensive reexamination of motorists is essential. The right 
to drive is a precious license which must be carefully issued and care- 
fully protected by every motorist. 

The licensing laxity of one State may increase the traffic toll in a 
neighboring State. 

In view of the varying opinions in the several States concerning 
driver qualifications, it seems incumbent upon the Federal Government 
to establish minimum requirements on see that they are carried 
through. 

I think that the time has come for Congress to withhold Federal 
funds on the State and interstate system unless the State will pro- 
vide some minimum standards for driver examination. 

These standards should require a full and complete driver reexam- 
ination at least once every 5 years. 

Mr. Roserts. Congressman, I want to thank you for your very fine 
statement. 

I think you have graphically and very forcefully emphasized some 
of the — in the picture that perhaps had not been touched upon 
in the hearing so far. 

I want to thank you for coming a great distance to be with us, 
and I want to assure you that we appreciate the contribution that you 
have made to our hearings. 

Mr. Vanis. Thank you. 

Mr. Roserts. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Scuenck. I have no questions, but I want to thank our col- 
x. for coming down here to give us the benefit of his knowledge 
and ability. 

Mr. Rozerts. Mr. Beamer? 

Mr. Beamer. I, too, want to welcome our colleague to this commit- 
tee hearing. 

I have a comment instead of a question, perhaps. But I might find 
a question. 

he automotive industry, of course, insists that passability of cars 
is a vital factor. When we visited Detroit the committee saw a large 
number of advertising displays of all of the automobile manufacturers, 
and some of those to which you referred were included. 

The question was raised, and the advertising people are apparently 
indicating that they want or are going to have a different emphasis 
upon advertising. 

The question was raised as to whether this horsepower race was for 
competitive purposes or for safety purposes. Quite naturally, the 
automotive industry insisted that it was for safety purposes. 

We hope it is. 

But I rather share your concern that perhaps we have too much 
passability, particularly in the car that is moving along at the regv- 
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lated State speed that is posted for that State and then somebody 
else wants to go around him. 

Now here is my question : 

What would you think of a continued education and advertisin 
program? I have referred to this with other witnesses, but I woul 
like to have your thinking on it. 

For example, the insurance companies today are advertising better 
health programs. I am wondering why the accident insurance com- 
panies that sell automobile accident insurance couldn’t do this: why 
would it not be an excellent thing for them to advertise driver safety 
because “The policy you save might be our own”? 

Mr. Vanix. That is right. 

Mr. Beamer. What do you think of that? 

Mr. VantK. I think that a great deal more could be done on the 
part of our insurance companies and by the industry. 

I think that the current attention focused on the safest auto- 
mobile has been a good thing, and has stimulated some real good with 
respect to accidents and highway safety. 

I do want to say that when I talked about these ads and they got 
in the Congressional Record, they did not appear after that in the 
Cleveland papers because there was quite some concern about this 
type of advertising. 

It points up the tremendous power that your committee has and 
the Congress has to really put an end to the advertisements made by 
the industry. I think the industry has felt and will desire to change 
its tone, and will undoubtedly follow the counsel of your committee. 
Whatever recommendations are made by your committee, I think, 
will be pretty much respected by the industry because I know that in 
my city there was a very serious reaction to the advertising after 
attention was focused on it. 

Mr. Beamer. I think the automotive industry is very conscious of 
it. And, if I may say so, I think they are very willing to cooperate. 

Mr. Vanik. If they do not we have the power to increase their 
excise tax. We will tax them for all the 327 horses. They might 
claim a few less if it is going to cost more money. 

Mr. Beamer. Of course, another answer to that is that every little 
bit of device that is put on the motor cuts down horsepower. 

We have power brakes, power steering, and refrigeration or what- 
ever it is—air conditioning. That cuts horsepower down. 

So actually the advertised horsepower is not the horsepower avail- 
able for speed. 

Even so, they still have a lot of speed. 

Mr. Vantx. Dr. Gerber, who has done a great job in our county, has 
a statement to make. 

Mr. Roserts. We will be glad to hear him now. 

Doctor, we are happy to have you appear before our subcommittee. 
And I realize, too, that you came quite a distance. You may proceed 
with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF DR. SAMUEL R. GERBER, COUNTY CORONER, 
CUYAHOGA COUNTY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Dr. Gzrser. Mr. Chairman, I do not have an organized report, but 


: og like to have permission from the committee to send it in 
ater. 
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I do have a copy of the 1953-54 report of the Cuyahoga County 
coroner’s office, which contains a great deal on traffic and my thoughts 
on the subject. I would like to submit the part on traflic for the record, 

Mr. Roserts. Doctor, I believe that we will have to limit that to 
being filed with the committee because I think it would unduly burden 
the record. 

Dr. Grerser. I did not mean the record. I mean with the committee, 

Mr. Roserrs. We will be delighted to have it filed with the com- 
mittee and be available to the membership of the subcommittee. 

Dr. Grrser. My name is Samuel R. Gerber. I am the coroner of 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio, and have been for 1914 years. I am also 
former president and presently secretary of the National Association 
of Coroners, and secretary of the Ohio State Coroners Association as 
well as a member of the American Academy of Forensic Sciences, and 
chairman of the pathology section which has an interest in this subject 
you are studying. 

For the present I would like to confine myself to aspects which 
pertain mostly to education. 

But, as a background for that, in the year 1937 there were 350 people 
killed in Cuyahoga County in the State of Ohio as a result of motor 
vehicle accidents; 245 of those were pedestrians, and 50 were drivers 
of automobiles or other vehicles involved. 

In 1955 there were 173 people who died in Cuyahoga County as a 
result of motor-vehicle accidents, and 51 of the 173 were drivers, and 
82 were pedestrians. 

The remainder in each instance were passengers in the automobiles 
who did not have much chance to protect themselves. 

Now in the latter part of 1937, or beginning in 1938, Cleveland 
and Cuyahoga County put on a campaign to cut down traffic fatalities, 
especially pedestrians. 

You can see by the report I gave you that they did cut them down. 
That was done through methods of education of schoolchildren, talks 
in churches and other places where the police, the safety council, and 
the automobile club from Cleveland could get an audience. 

But it has been my experience that the driver improvement has 
been nil. 

I would also like to point out that I studied an inquiry into auto- 
mobile accidents involving automobiles of the vintage of 1940 through 
about 1949. A certain group of accidents was taken, and the auto- 
mobiles involved for those years. And later on another group of 
accidents was taken involving automobiles manufactured in 1952 and 
1953. 

The automobile manufacturers have claimed that a lot of safety 
features have been installed in these particular automobiles, especially 
beginning in 1952 and 1953. 

The study did not reveal any difference in the accidents to the auto- 
mobiles of the vintage of 1940-49 and the vintage of 1952 and 1953. 

To say it another way, the automobiles from 1952 and 1953 that 
were supposed to have safety features to protect drivers and passengers 
did not protect them. 

Mention has been made here as to the type of advertising of auto- 
mobiles that the manufacturers have been using in late years, and 
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[ am of the same opinion as that heretofore expressed, that it instills 
a philosophy of speed. 

To say it another way, as Congressman Vanik just said, you cannot 
put a 12-year-old brain behind a 200- or 300-horsepower automobile 
without having difficulty. 

[ would like to suggest to this committee that a great deal of atten- 
tion be paid to education not only of the pedestrians, so that they cross 
in the crosswalks or the proper place and watch the lights, but a great 
deal of attention should be paid to drivers who drive automobiles. 
And that means in the methods of licensing and in the method of de- 
veloping a philosophy in the individual driver so that he can save lives 
and protect property as well as avoiding personal injury to himself or 
others. 

Mr. Roserts. Doctor, let me interrupt you, if I may, at that point. 

Do you think that perhaps we are licensing drivers at too early an 
age ? 

Dr. Grerper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rosertrs. Do you not think it is going to be very difficult to 
change that? We have done it over a long period of time, and children 
reach the ability physically to handle a mechanism, and it is very hard 
for parents to deny them the use of the car. Do you not think that is 
true ? 

Dr. Gerser. I agree with you, sir. 

Mr. Roperts. Would you not say really the only approach that we 
will be able to make that may have some hope in it is this business of 
educating the young and starting on them at an early age? 

Dr. Gerper. Yes, sir. And I think that education is practically the 
most important field in the avoidance of accidents. 

[ believe that the automobile manufacturer must assume some re- 
sponsibility, and saying that you can get from zero to 60 miles an hour 
in 10 seconds is not accepting the responsibility. It is just asking 
people to commit slaughter. 

I would like to recommend, if it be possible that the United States 
take 1 cent out of every dollar of the motor-vehicle taxes—that is, the 
Federal taxes—and apply that to education in the schools or in the 
department of highways in each particular State, and that the Con- 
gress of the United States require that be done, or, as Congressman 
Vanik has said, withhold certain portions of money. 

I think that by that method you will then have the education put 
into the education division of the various States or the various local 
communities. 

And also you could make the State vehicular department that issues 
licenses, both for driving and for automobiles, responsible for that 
type of education. 

I think the Congress should concern themselves with further educa- 
tion, as Dr. Zipf has mentioned, toward the immediate treatment of a 
person after injury in an automobile accident or as a result of an auto- 
mobile accident. 

Dr. Zipf, I believe, put his figure low. I think that 35 or 40 percent 
of the people who survive an accident within 1 hour or so to 2 days 
could be saved if proper first aid were given. And there are some 
statistics being gathered now throughout the United States by private 
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physicians along that particular line. I have seen some of them and 
I know that to be a fact. 

Mr. Roserts. I think you are quite correct in that observation. [ 
think you are in line with the testimony of Dr. Mason and Dr. Hawley 
who appeared before us in Chicago as members of the trauma com- 
mittee of the American College of Surgeons. They are of the same 
opinion, that if we could get to the victims faster and have organized 
teams to take care of them that perhaps half of them could be saved, 

Dr. Gerper. I also would like to point out that, as Dr. Zipf has 
said, alochol is one of the responsible factors in causation of automobile 
accidents throughout the United States. 

The recommended procedure is to say that a person who has 0.15 
percent of alcohol in his blood is under the influence of liquor, and 
should not be driving. That is in the United States. And I think 
there are about 23 States that have adopted that as law, calling it 
prima facie evidence of inoxication or being under the influence. 

Sweden started out with one-tenth of 1 percent, and now they have 
brought it down to 0.08 percent. They avoid the use of “intoxication,” 
and they say “under the influence of alcoholic beverages.” 

Their traflic rate, of course, is not as great as the United States, but 
it has begun to be lower and it has helped otherwise, too. 

Other factors are speed and parking. Abnormal or unnecessary 
parking on highways causes a great number of accidents, especially 
in cities where people try to get in between parked automobiles and 
dart across the street, and are hit by speeding automobiles and either 
injured or killed. 

I would like, with your permission, to put this up in proper form 
and send it to you. 

Mr. Rosgerts. We will be glad to give you permission to do that. 

Are there any questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Scuenck. I have no questions. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Beamer? 

Mr. Beamer. No, 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Dr. Gerser. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information referred to above is as follows :) 


REVISED TESTIMONY OF S. R. Gerper, M. D., LL, B., CoRONER oF CUYAHOGA 
County, OHTI0 


INTRODUCTION 


Honorable Mr. Roberts, members of the subcommittee, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to present some of the statistics compiled in the Cuyahoga County Cor- 
oner’s Office pertaining to vehicular fatalities. Since 1987 when I first became 
coroner of Cuyahoga County I have participated in local and national studies 
of the various phases of objective analytical approach to the problem of ascer- 
taining the major factors of causation and effective methods of prevention of 
motor vehicle accidents. In these interests I have served on the National Safety 
Council committee on tests for intoxication and on the committee on definitions 
for the National Conference on Uniform Traffic Accident Statistics. My experi- 
ence gained from these committees and from discharging my duties as coroner 
of Cuyahoga County for nearly 20 years has demonstrated the necessity for 
thorough study of each vehicular accident and accuracy in reporting and in 
compiling statistics. In 1949 it was my privilege to be invited to attend the 
President’s Highway Safety Conference in Washington, D. C., and to serve on 
the Committee on Accident Records. 
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In my capacity as executive secretary-treasurer of the National Association of 
Coroners for the past 15 years and chairman of the board of directors and secre- 
tary of the Ohio State Coroner’s Association for 11 years, I have stressed the 
necessity of thoroughly understanding and utilizing the Uniform Definitions of 
Traffic Accidents (now published under the auspices of the United States Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare), the regulations of the United States 
Bureau of Vital Statistics and the International Statistical Classification of 
Diseases, Injuries, and Causes of Death as adopted by the World Health 
Organization. 

My concept of the coroner’s obligation to actively participate in promoting 
highway safety is set forth in an article entitled “The Role of the Coroner in 
Motor-Vehicle Deaths” which I was invited to submit for publication as part 
of a symposium to be published in the Journal of Orthopedic Surgery within 
the next few months. Should members of your committee wish copies of that 
article I shall be pleased to send repritits following publication if requested 
to do so. 

Although the major part of the following testimony emphasized comparative 
statistics of my first year as coroner (1987) and the past 2 years, I would like 
to call the attention of the committee to the fact that our office has published 
detailed statistical reports and has individual records readily available dating 
back to 1943. We have concentrated our studies on the alcohol incidence found 
in victims in relation to the following factors: Nature of accident, classifica- 
tion of victim (pedestrian, drivers or passenger, and sex), weather conditions, 
light conditions, road conditions, occupational activity, age of victim, month 
of occurrence of accident, the day of the week and the hour of the day of acci- 
dent occurrence, We shall be able to supply specific information if requested 
to do so. 

Records from the coroner’s office alone portray but one phase of the problem— 
that is the situation as it pertains to the victims of fatal accidents. Attention 
should be directed to relating similiar statistics for fatal and nonfatal accidents. 

The following testimony contains: (@) Background information concerning 
Cuyahoga County. (0) Driver and pedestrian fatalities contrasted (1937-55). 
(c) Driver responsibility. (d@) Death from motor-vehicle accidents in urban 
and rural areas. 


(a) Background information concerning Cuyahoga County, Ohio 


About one-sixth of the population of the State of Ohio reside in Cuyahoga 
County. (Aceording to the Ohio Department of Health, Division of Vital Sta- 
tistics report for 1955, the population of Ohio is estimated as 8,645,048 and the 
population of Cuyahoga County 1,510,000.) The office of real property inventory 
of metropolitan Cleveland estimates the 1956 population of Cuyahoga County 
as 1,545,129 distributed as follows: Surrounding Cleveland whose population is 
estimated at 904,614 are 19 other cities which range in population from 9,153 
to 65,958, with a combined population of about 500,000, 38 villages and 4 town- 
ships ranging in population from 8 persons to 11,384 have a combined popula- 
tion slightly in excess of 100,000. Therefore, problems which confront rural 
and urban areas of all sizes are seen in this one county. 


(b) Driver and pedestrian fatalities contrasted 


In 1937 there were 350 persons brought to the Cuyahoga County coroner’s 
ofice who were killed by motor vehicles in traffic and nontraffic accidents. Sey- 
enty percent (245) of these victims were pedestrians. There were more pedes- 
trian deaths that year than the total number of vehicular fatalities in Cuyahoga 
County in any 1 year since 1937, with the exception of 1 year (1941) when 
253 deaths due to motor-vehicle accidents were cleared through our office. In 
1955 motor-vehicle accidents caused the death of 173 victims received; 82 of 
these were pedestrian fatalities, i. e., 46.6 percent of the total. 

Obviously many factors enter into effecting this reduction. Certainly, some 
of te credit must go to educating drivers to watch out for pedestrians as well 
as to the attention given to educating and protecting the pedestrains. 

A statistical record of driver fatalities in 1937 and 1955 suggests that drivers 
have not been made conscious of the need to drive safely at all times and to 
avoid the negligent driver as well as the careless pedestrian. 

In 1937, one-seventh (50) of the 350 vehicular fatalities were drivers. 

In 1955, when the total number (173) was about one-half of the toll for 1937, 
driver victims numbered 51 (29.5 percent of the total). (See table 1.) 
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TABLE 1.—Motor vehicle fatalities in Cuyahoga County,’ comparison, 1937-55 











1937 | 1955 
OONNG isi i a eee als adem din Siiaba sea 245 82 
Is diane Mik lated tradi n hice dateh taba ae: San oh ndétmsimghchie ateh kisi, sisateelabiale 50 51 
Passengers.-..........- Piette Chandnis cain sud usneeue vate ets raatain seri v5 40 
NE retin ck Sangeet cain ionsis ca naeteame anita eae 350 173 





1 Includes traffic and nontraffic fatalities and also fatalities resulting from accidents outside Cuyahoga 
County with death occurring in Cuyahoga County. 


It seems obvious that efforts must be concentrated on the fact that safe driving 
requires attention to avoiding accidents originating in the carelessness of others 
as well as in the conscientious observance of all safety practices on the part of 
every driver. Educational efforts to alert drivers to beware of the careless pedes- 
trian have been effective. These efforts must be extended to make drivers con- 
scious of their responsibility to avoid accidents which might be caused by care- 
less drivers. 

(c) Driver responsibility 

The responsibility for the major portion of motor vehicle fatalities rests di- 
rectly on the drivers. Certainly, drivers are responsible for the passenger deaths 
which average about 40 each year in Cuyahoga County. (In 1955, the driver 
and passenger victims totaled 91, exceeding the number of pedestrian victims 
(82).) Taking into consideration that careful alert driving could have averted 
striking pedestrians in some cases and in other cases at least caused less serious 
injuries, it might be estimated fairly that drivers were responsible for at least 
three-fourths of the vehicular fatalities in Cuyahoga County in 1955. 

The following table is offered to support the belief that driver and passenger 
fatalities are the result of driving faults in most instances, either on the part of 
the the driver of the car in which the fatal injury was incurred or of other 
drivers involved. 


TABLE 2.—Driver and passenger fatalities, Cuyahoga County, 1953-54 











Drivers|Passen-| Total Alcohol incidence 
gers 

Collision accidents: 

9 mboteb WolieeOnks i. sc ~cacseiecceivs 57 56 113 | 35 percent (86 tested, 31 positive). 

Motor vehicle-train.............- - 10 4 14 | 37 percent (8 tested, 3 positive). 

Motor vehicle-fixed object - Sahat 38 23 71 | 63.6 percent (44 tested, 28 positive), 
Noncollision accidents__...........-.---- 6 8 14 | 44.4 percent (9 tested, 4 positive). 

I ai cicieal tala ata Rial 111 91 212 | 44 percent (157 tested, 70 positive). 





Almost half of the driver fatalities and nearly 4 out of 10 of the passenger 
victims in this period resulted from accidents in which only 1 motor vehicle was 
involved. Certainly, these are chargeable to some degree of failure on the part 
of the driver of that vehicle. The alcohol incidence in the victims of these 
accidents was found to be higher than that in which 2 moving vehicles were 
involved (57 percent as compared to 35 percent). 


(d) Deaths from motor vehicle accidents in urban and rural areas 

In 1955, the motor vehicle accident death rate per 100,000 population in 
Cuyahoga County was 11.5. The comparison of the rate in the cities and in the 
villages shows a startling contrast. Cleveland’s rate was 10.8 vehicular deaths 
per 100,000 population. Twenty-nine deaths resulted from vehicular accidents 
in thirteen of the other cities in the county. The combined population of these 
cities was about 441,000. The death rate per 100,000 population was approxi- 
mately 6.6. The rate for all 20 cities in the county was 9.0 per 100,000. 

Thirty deaths resulted from accidents which occurred in 18 villages. The 
combined population of these villages was approximately 74,000. The death 
rate was 40.5 for these villages and approximately 25.9 for all villages in the 
county. There were no fatal vehicular accidents in the four townships in the 
county in 1955. 
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A comparison of the types of fatal accidents and fatalities in the villages 
and cities of Cuyahoga County in 1955 follows: 


TABLE 3.—Vehicular fatalities in Cuyahoga County, 1955 


| 


Villages Cities 


Pedes- | Drivers} Passen-| Pedes- | Drivers} Passen- 
trians | trians 


Motor vehicle-pedestrian_ ._- 

Motor vehicle-tixed object 

Motor vehicle-train - - _- a A) Lh hg 
2 motor vehicles..................- 
Auto-bicycle Sia dsbahedoaian 
Noneoiigiett. Oo. ckscs ete oluud 








WUE Sc cbye aokinnea des dks oe ee 5 | 5 | 28 | 
| | 


! Bicyclist. 

? Deaths from accident which occurred in Cuyahoga County. An additional 15 fatalities were received 
from motor-vehicle accidents which occurred outside the boundaries of this county and therefore are not 
included here. 


It is apparent that drivers and passenger fatalities accounted for 73.3 per- 
cent of the total in the less populous area and 42.2 percent of the total in the 
cities. 

This emphasized the need for instilling a deeper sense of responsibility in 
the drivers. To do so, it is mandatory that serious attention be given to the 
use of modern education methods and media. Prescribed driving courses must 
be a prerequisite for new licenses. All drivers must be required to prove 
physical fitness and mental competence before licenses are granted or renewed. 
All must be made to understand that the use of the highways is a privilege which 
may be revoked when abuse leads to endangering lives. 

Mr. Roperts. Our next witness is Judge Edwards of the municipal 
court of Dayton. 


Judge Edwards? 


STATEMENT OF HON. CECIL EDWARDS, JUDGE, MUNICIPAL COURT, 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Judge Epwarps. Members of the committee, I am not quite sure 
how I happen to be here this morning. I received a call from your 
Mr. Cunningham just as I was going on the bench, and, therefore, I 
have not had any opportunity to prepare for this pleasure of coming 
before you. 

I do not know what you expect from me except that perhaps you 
would like to know what our situation is as far as the traffic situation 
is concerned in Dayton. 

I am assigned at the present time to the traflic section, and, as I 
came to you this morning, I left a court where some 75 or 80 violators 
had just finished appearing before the judge. 

Some time ago Piaees to talk to people around Dayton, and I would 
like to bring this to you, if I may, in these few minutes that I have— 
about the ideas of the violator and what he thinks when he comes 
before the judge. 

I think it might be pertinent to you members of the committee to 
know that, as a matter of fact, a good many people who come before 
the traffic judge think it is rather a funny experience. As a matter 
of fact, I had an executive of our great city call me on the phone 
the other day and say, “Judge, what do you know, my wife got a 
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ticket. Isn’t there something I can do so that she. doesn’t have to 
come down?” 

I assured him that I thought it would be a delightful experience 
for his wife to come down and see me concerning the matter. 

Then again we have the young people who come to court. And 
I have heard many statements this morning and in other meetings 
of this nature that have to do with traffic concerning what the young 
people think about traffic violations. 

I submit to you members of the committee that perhaps we ought 
to consider whether or not educating our children to be good drivers 
and to do the kind of things that we want them to do on the highway 
is going to do much good if, as a matter of fact, we say to them 
“When you grow up, son, you can do whatever you want to.” 

And that, I think, is a rather serious problem because there are so 
many people driving today who are adults in every sense of the 
word and who have the responsibilities of home and family who have 
not yet obtained the kind of responsibility they ought to have for 
the use of an automobile. 

I should like to tell you, if I may, a little humorous story of a 
young man who went away to school in the East just after he had 
received his first Ohio driver’s license. Asa matter of fact, the State 
of Ohio had not sent him the little piece of paper that said he had 
a right to drive, but had given him a little certificate to show that he 
had passed the test. 

He wrote his father and said, “Dad, would you please send me my 
driver’s license as soon as it comes ¢” 

His father wrote back and said, “Son, there isn’t any need for 
you to have your driver’s license because, as a matter of fact, you 
can’t drive a car around the campus where you are going to school. 
They won’t even let you ride in an automobile. So why have your 
driver’s license ?” 

Immediately, by airmail, a letter came back to the father in which 
the son said, “Dad, please send me my driver’s license. It will give 
me a sensation of power in my pocket.” 

And that is the type of thing that we have to deal with. 

As far as the young people are concerned, it is the first time that 
they ever had anything over which they have control. And having 
control of something gives them the desire to do something with that 
control. 

There are many of them who are on the streets after midnight, and 
there is a surprising number of people who appear before me, as a 
traffic judge, who are out too late at night when you consider what 
their age is. 

This leads me to believe that maybe the parents do not have as much 
control over the youngsters as they ought to have. 

But, by the same token, I am a parent, and I have had to deal with 
some teen-age boys and girls who want to go out because their con- 
temporaries are out on the streets at that hour. And they don’t want 
to be left as ones who do not go or who are not allowed to do the things 
that others do. 

A mother came before me this morning with her son who was out at 
12:30 at night, a senior in one of our fine local high schools. And I 
said to them, “Are you having any trouble with this boy?” 
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She said, “No. He is a fine boy. As a matter of fact, he is one of 
the top students in the senior class.” : 

And I said, “Do you mind that he is out so late at night ?” 

She said, “No. As a matter of fact, we are glad that he does come 
in when he says he is going to come. But he stays out because the 
other kids do, not because he wants to.” 

I think that is one of the problems, too. 

Now I would like to mention our own traffic court. I think Dayton 
has done a great job as far as traffic is concerned. I think our police 
force is one of the finest in America. I want to say to you that they 
have done a good job of training the policemen here, but they have also 
had a hard job finding qualified men to take the job. I suppose that 
is true all over America. 

But then, too, I wonder if in the training of a policeman to make 
an arrest we ought to emphasize, not only here but in every city, that, 
as a matter of fact, the policeman is the best public relations man the 
city can have. 

I have said that so many times in talking to policemen around town. 

And the traffic judge ought to be a friendly fellow. He ought to be 
the kind of fellow who sympathizes with the job he has to do and with 
the people he has to deal with. 

Maybe there are too many of us who sit on the bench, a traffic bench, 
and get a crust on us that makes us not the kind of people that we 
ought to be when the average individual comes before us. 

In our courts the people who come in for most traffic violations are 
folks who have had no experience in a traffic court or any other court 
before. It isa new thing to them. I¢ is their first introduction to the 
way of law in America or any place else. And from that experience 
they can take away their opinion of what the courts of our land are. 

Many of them, however, have been there many times. And when 
they have been there many times end they have many marks on their 
records of various kinds of traffic violations we come to the conclusion 
that there is something wrong with the way they drive, and that we 
should not allow them to keep a license. 

This is the first thing that I do, members of the committee, when a 
person has many violations on his license—three or more—the first 
thing I do is to take his license, even though it may be temporarily, to 
let him know what it is that he has, a privilege and not a right to drive. 

Some mention has been made here of the alcohol problem. 

I should like to say to you that I believe that if I had had time 
after I learned that I was to come before the committee to bring you 
some statistics, I could show you that perhaps 75 or 80 percent of the 
real traffic accidents that happen in Dayton have at their base the 
use of alcohol. I believe I could show you that we have done a very 
good job in taking care of them. : 

We don’t have many repeaters in Dayton. 

There are, I would say, perhaps not more than 5 percent of the 
cases that ever come back. That is a rough idea. And I wish I could 
have gotten the material together to show you that. 

However, when they do come back the penalty gets worse. And most 
of these people, may T say, who are repeaters as far as driving under 
the influence of alcohol is concerned are sick people, mentally and 
physically sick. 
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Once in a while we get people who have been allowed to have a 
license when they are not physically able to drive. I had a one-legged 
man in my court this morning. 

And, members of the committee, I wonder—if you were a judge— 
what you would do. ; 

The man had a job in a filling station 10 blocks away from his house. 
The only way he could get back and forth to his house was to drive 
an automobile. Otherwise it was too far to walk and there was no bus 
service from his house to his job. 

So it came about that I sent him back to the examiner to determine 
whether or not he is now physically able to drive a car or whether 
this little fender bender tha he had should cause him to lose his 
license. 

Those are some the things that come before a traffic judge. 

I know that you must all be aware of the fact that whenever you 
get a bid violator in court generally there are 2 or 3 little babies in 
the back of the courtroom. 

I would like to close my remarks to you by telling you the story of 
the little girl with two little youngsters hanging by her side who 
came up in front of the bench when her husband was sent to the 
workhouse, and I asked her if she had much trouble with her husband. 

She said, “Judge, you don’t know the trouble that I have had. He’s 
been out every night and he almost never comes home.” 

I looked at the violator and the ticket and learned that he was out 
at 2:45 in the morning at the time the accident happened. 

She said, “T haven’t seen him any night this week.” 

So he doesn’t take care of his family. 

I said, “Madam, tonight, if you happen to wake up at 2: 45, you can 
go back to sleep in comfort because you are going to know where your 
husband is.” 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you very much, Judge. 

In this whole problem and in ths fact-finding study that we have 
made I think we have come to appreciate the high type of people that 
we find on the benches of our traffic courts and other courts which 
handle traffic problems. 

I realize, too, the tremendous pressure that you are under, particu- 
larly in traffic violations. 

Do you not agree that undoubtedly we are going to have to come 
to the position that driving is a privilege and it is not a right? 

Judge Epwarps. That is true. 

Mr. Roserts. To be exercized with reference to the rights of other 

eople. 

We thank you very much, and I want to commend you on the state- 
ment that you have made. 

Mr. Schenck ? 

Mr. Scuenck. Mr. Chairman, I want to express my appreciation 
to Judge Edwards for coming over. 

Judge Neil Zimmer was to be the witness, and we found out only 
late yesterday afternoon that he could not be here. So I appreciate 
Judge Cecil Edwards pinchhitting in such a capable way. 

Judge Epwarns. I might state to the members of the committee, if 
T may, that there is one thing that concerns me greatly, and T know it 
concerns me and there is not any real reason for me to say this to you, 
but Iam wondering what happens when the bucket gets full. 
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I know that a 10-quart bucket holds 10 quarts. But what do we do 
if we get so many automobiles that there isn’t any room for them 
any more ¢ 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Marvin Purk, manager of the Dayton Safety Council of the 
Dayton Chamber of Commerce. 


STATEMENT OF MARVIN PURK, MANAGER, DAYTON SAFETY 
COUNCIL, DAYTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, DAYTON, OHIO 


Mr. Pur. Mr. Chairman, I am Marvin Purk, manager of the Safety 
Council for the Dayton Area Chamber of Commerce. 

I have been given to understand that — is the first in your series 
of meetings to be conducted at the local level, and, in view of that under- 
standing, I thought it might be of some value to “hear something about 
the operation of the local s: afety council. 

I think an additional value might be placed on this information in 
recognition of the fact that our local council is in many ways typical 
of other local councils in the Nation. 

Our safety council was established in the mid-1920’s primarily for 
the purpose of furthering safety in the industrial field. While it 8 
shay balla a regular department of the chamber of commerce, it w 
chartered as the ch: apter representative of the National Safety Coun- 
cil in the Dayton area in 1941, and still holds that charter. 

The program is financed entirely by the Dayton Chamber of Com- 
merce, in part from an allocation from the regular budget, and in part 
from extra sustaining contributions from the chamber members who 
have a special interest in safety. 

The total budget is approximately $25,000 a year. Of that amount 
approximately $15,000 a year is consumed in salaries and office over- 
head, leaving approximately $10,000 a year for program materials. 

T might add at this point that a considerable portion of the effort 
of a safety council is spent in influencing other groups and agencies 
to participate in safety activity, and a realistic appraisal of the budget 
ought to include the expenditures of those groups. 

After its establishment in the mid-1920s , primarily as an industrial 
safety unit, our council gradually bro: dened its scope of activities to 
finally include all other areas of safety such as home, school, fire pre- 
vention, and traffic. In recent years, commensurate with the evident 
need, emphasis has been placed on traffic safety although we still carry 
on extensive programs in other areas. 

The work of our safety council is carried on by some 200 members 
of 5 major standing committees. These 5 committees are further 
broken down into special subcommittees, numbering at times as many 
as 20, 

My job as manager of the safety council is, along with the committee 
chairmen, to give ‘direction and stimulation to these committees. 

Aiding me in this task is an office secretary, and T also have the 
assistance of other department heads of the chamber who are «ble to 
perform specialized tasks in their fields such as research or public 
relations. 

[ think that at this point I might sav a word or two about the rela- 
tionship between the National Safety Council and our local council. 
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Each of the local councils, including ours, functions as an independ- 
ent unit without mandatory direction from the National Safety Coun- 
cil although we are expected to meet some minimum standards in 
order to maintain our charter. 

Our council pays a very nominal annual dues to the National Safety 
Council. In return, we are offered the opportunity for free consulta- 
tion from their field staff, are provided with a complete library of in- 
formation on a wide range of safety subjects from which we are able 
to offer a service to the community, and specifically in the traffic safety 
field we have the opportunity to receive from them a very detailed 
and very helpful analysis of all traffic safety activity in the com- 
munity, including our own. 

This analysis is based on an inventory of activity which we submit 
to them. 

And now I would like to tell you something about the program our 
council carries on in the traffic safety field. 

I would like to state at the outset that many of these programs are 
carried on in cooperation with other groups in keeping with a proper 
function of a local safety council, and I would like to extend credit to 
such groups as Dayton Automobile Club, the Dayton Kiwanis Club, 
the Dayton Fire and Casualty Underwriters Association, the public 
and parochial schools, and, of course, all of the public officials and 
official agencies without whose cooperation our program would not be 
effective. 

Among our traffic safety activities is the maintenance of a library 
of films which are available to anyone in the community on a free-loan 
basis. 


Wealso keep a large quantity of traffic safety literature available for 
group or individual distribution. 

For many years we have done a considerable amount of work 
through the medium of radio, and, more recently, through television 
in the way of _— programs and spot announcements. 


We also wor 
tures. 

For the past 4 years we have sponsored the Miami Valley Safety 
Conference, an all-day, all-inclusive conference, a section of which is 
devoted to traffic safety. 

Three years ago we began sponsorship of the Teen-Age Traffic 
Safety Conference, an all-day conference attended by delegates se- 
lected by all the high schools in the community, and through which 
the delegates themselves are guided to conclusions about traffic safety, 
especially as it applies to their age group. 

Two years ago, in cooperation with some of the groups already 
mentitoned, we developed the Tot Town project, a program designed 
to teach safe walking and even safe-driving habits to the children in 
the kindergartens. 

We also carry out each month the major aspects of Operation Safety, 
a national, monthly program developed by the National Safety Coun- 
cil. 

This slogan program is carried out through the use of posters on 100 
poster locations, through radio and television, newspaper releases, 
and billboards. 

We maintain a billboard-type traffic record board in a prominent 
location in the community. 


with the newspapers, especially on special safety fea- 
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From time to time, based on an analysis of accident records for- 
warded to us by the Dayton Division of Police, we develop special edu- 
cational programs designed to meet the current need. For example, 
if we were to discover from the police department report that we seem 
to be having a rash of accidents of a particular kind, we would attempt 
to develop a special program designed to focus the public’s attention 
on that kind of accident. 

Asa matter of fact, I have with me here a display that will illustrate 
for you better than words the kind of program I mean. 

This program was actually developed several years ago, but I 
brought the display, despite its age, because, first of all, it typifies the 
kind of program I am talking about, and, secondly, it saves me the 
effort and expense of developing a new display. 

I would like the opportunity of showing that to you. 

This display, incidentally, was made up for presentation at the 
National Safety Council, and the program itself was an award winner 
as a result. 

You see over here in the year 1952 the kind of problem that we 
seemed to have been having. We had during the year 1952 39 traffic 
fatalities, and, of those, 28—an unusually high percentage—were 
pedestrian fatalities. And, of the pedestrian fatalities, 13, or almost 

alf of them, were in the age group of 65 years of age or more. And, 


Li 


of the 28 pedestrians killed, 20 of them were in violation. 

In other words, the problem seemed to be with the pedestrians them- 
selves. It seemed to pinpoint itself pretty well within a specific age 
group. Gis ub ‘Ss 

So we developed this kind of program, which I think is typical of 


the kind that we would develop with a specific problem such as this: 
we, first of all, gave widespread coverage to this poster. I think we 
had a thousand of those. 

As you can see, it says “Wanted alive by the Dayton police, an 
elderly group” with information of what was happening. 

We also sent this form to 50,000 schoolchildren in our area, which 
gave them some information about the problem itself. We also ad- 
vised them on that form that they could turn the form over and write 
a letter to their grandparents, to an elderly uncle or friend or neigh- 
bor or someone of that sort. It made no difference who as long as 
he was in this age group of 65 or more. And in the letter they should 
point out to them the dangers of crossing the street in the middle of 
the block and so forth, all of the things that the pedestrians were do- 
ing that were resulting in their deaths. Then those letters were sub- 
mitted by the recipients, and prizes were awarded to both the recipients 
and the writers of the letters. 

We also had a thousand of these bumper strips which said “Watch 
for walkers.” We had 250 of these car cards in our buses. We also 
had considerable newspaper publicity on it. 

Boy Scouts got on the buses because that is where the pedestrians 
were coming from, and they rode the buses on a specific Saturday and 
distributed 20,000 of the pamphlets you see here. 

Through the cooperation of all the churches we also gave additional 
distribution to that pamphlet. 

While I would not, by any stretch of the imagination, say that this 
was conclusive, we do see here what did happen in the 4 months fol- 
lowing the program. 

83776—57-——48 
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If we were to multiply these figures by 3 we would get some sort of 
comparison of what was happening. There we would have 24 traffic 
fatalities instead of 39; we would have only 6 of them pedestrians, 
and only 3 of them would be in the age group of 65 and beyond, and 
only 6 of the pedestrians killed would be actually in violation of the 
law. 

And now I would like to tell you about our most recent traffic-safety 
project. On last Thursday, September 20, we called some 50 repre- 
sentatives of agencies holding a share of responsibility for traffic safety 
in this area. Included among them were police chiefs, traffic en- 
gineers, judges, prosecutors, justices of the peace, mayors, constables, 
members of city and village councils, and others. 

This areawide conference was called in cooperation with our county 
coroner for the purpose of allowing our two major traffic committees 
the opportunity to hear, firsthand, the views of these individuals pre- 
liminary to the committee’s development of additional programs. 

I think a very brief report on this conference might be of value to 
your committee, Mr. Chairman, because it will enable the committee 
to hear, secondhand at least, the views of some of these officials, many 
of whom will not be heard by your committee in person. 

Following are the points on which there seemed to be special 
emphasis in our conference: 

One, there is a great need to expand driver education in the schools, 
Several persons stated that no new drivers should be granted a license 
without some formal training. The point was made that parents, be- 
cause of their poor driving habits, are poor teachers of their own 
children. 

Two, it should be compulsory to have a vehicle checked for safe 
mechanical condition periodically. 

Three, every driver should have his ability to drive examined, and it 
should be reexamined periodically. 

Four, a study should be made to determine if there is a relationship 
between physical impairment and acicdent involvment, and action 
taken establishing basic requirements of physical condition if the study 
shows a relationship. 

Five, a vigorous educational program should be undertaken to bring 
the public to the realization that traffic offenses are not minor, that 
running a stop sign should not be associated in the public mind with 
a $5 fine but with a charge of manslaughter, its real potential. 

Six, there is a need to bring simplification and uniformity into traf- 
fic laws throughout the Nation. 

Seven, there is a need to eliminate from the public mind the pre- 
cept that a motorist should be given a sporting chance to violate the 
law with impunity. 

Eight, there should be a workable method by which a court can de- 
termine when it is dealing with a repeating violator, and that a repeat- 
ing violator should be dealt with stringently. 

Nine, that a study should be conducted in an effort to determine 
not what people do to cause accidents but why they commit such acts. 

Ten, in metropolitan areas police or traffic authorities ought to be 
established for better and more consistent enforcement. 

Eleven, manufacturers ought to be encouraged to make safety fea- 
tures standard rather than optional equipment on their cars. 
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And now, Mr. Chairman, that concludes my testimony. I sincerely 
hope that it has been of value to the committee, and I would be pleased 
to attempt to answer any questions that the commitee would like to 
ask. 
Mr. Roserts. We are very grateful to you for your statement, and 
we appreciate the contribution you have made to the committee. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Scuenk. Mr. Chairman, having been vice chairman of the Day- 
ion Safety Council for several years, and also active in the automobile 
club, I want to compliment and commend Mr. Purk for his fine report 
and good work. 

I also want to sincerely commend this community because, as has 
been emphasized here before, the safety council, the automobile club, 
the police officials of all areas, the press, television, and radio and other 
groups have all worked together to do a good job. And I think that is 
what will do the trick. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you, Mr. Schenck. 

Mr. Beamer ? 

Mr. Beamer. I want to join in commending Mr. Purk, too. I also 
want to ask one question. 

How is all this financed ? 

Mr. Purk. Our safety council program is financed entirely through 
the chamber of commerce. 

As I think I said in my report here, the major portion of the money 
comes from the regular budget of the chamber of commerce. 

We do have an additional fund which we call the sustaining con- 
tribution. It is contributions from members of the chamber of com- 
merce who have a special interest in traffic safety, and therefore are 
willing to contribute additional funds specifically for the safety pro- 
gram. 

’ Mr. Beamer. Any such funds would also be subject to income-tax 
deduction; would they not? 

Mr. Purx. Yes, they will; as a business expense, yes. 

Mr. Beamer. I wonder if that would not be an excellent thing to 
advertise to the people because you do need additional funds to carry 
on additional programs. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Pur. That is exactly right. 

I doubt very much whether there is a safety council in the United 
States who would not be happy to have more money. 

Mr. Roperts. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Pork. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roverts. Is there anyone else who would like to be heard ? 


STATEMENT OF G. W. GRANT, BUCYRUS, OHIO 


Mr. Grant. I came in to talk on this same subject with our congress- 
man, Jackson Betts, a year ago, and then when he came back this fall 
I met him again and I told him about what I was working on. 

He said, “Would you go to Washington and testify ?” 

And I said, “Yes, I will go to Washington at my own expense.” 

Then he wrote me a letter and said that this committee was going to 
be here, and that I could come down here and report to the clerk, and 
that I would be heard. 

Mr. Roserts. All right, sir. 
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Let me say this to you, that I can only give you 5 minutes because 
we have to turn this courtroom over to Judge Cecil, and we had no 
notice of your appearance. 

Mr. Grant. I is not want any 5 minutes. 

Mr. Roserts. All right, sir, you may proceed. 

Mr. Grant. The proposition is this, that the highways are over- 
crowded. The automobile is a social problem just the same as the 
liquor question is a social problem, and we are having the same trouble 
with it. 

Now in our town a fellow gets arrested for illegal driving. What 
are you going todo? If you take that man’s license away from him 
you might as well take his job away from him. 

Here is what the trouble with the automobile is: I am a mechanical 
engineer specializing in applied physics. I was the man that invented 
the first way of putting a tire chain on atire. So I have been in this 
safety business and automative business a long time. I do not work 
at engineering, but I have several other inventions. 

Here is the proposition, gentlemen: The problem in the automobile 
today is that the roads are overcrowded. en the automobiles came 
out they were about 4 feet wide. In the last 10 years they have widened 
the automobile from this to this [indicating] and that 1s our problem. 
They have overcrowded the roads. 

Ninety percent of your accidents are caused by just a matter of a 
few inches. 

If you want to see a good example of what I am talking about just 
take a look the next time you see a Greyhound bus. The outline is just 
as true and there is not a projection on that bus at all. If you pass 
the front corner you are sure to pass the back corner. 

I talked to a fellow the other day and went back to his car. I said, 
“Those are your headlights right here.” And there was a fender over 
his back wheel that stuck out there 6 inches. If I cleared his headlight 
I could not see his back fender. 

That is what you have got. We have crowded up our streets. And 
these streets are not going to be changed in this highway bill. They 
are the same as they have been, and they will be the same for the next 
hundred years. 

In our town now nobody can park on the streets. 

So this is what we have got to do: it will not hurt the automobile at 
all. The driver will be a better driver if he is sitting here [indicating] 
and can look right down that line than if he is sitting over where that 
gentleman is and has his lines so that he does not know where they are. 

The width of the automobile is a factor in 90 percent of the accidents, 
and it is just a matter of a few inches. You can catch a corner of the 
bumper and go tearing around and kill somebody where, if that bumper 
wasn’t sticking out, you would just go right by. 

That is the way the cars should be designed to limit the width. 
There is no use for that overhang. You can reduce the width of the 
average car today at least 10 inches and not disturb the seating capacity 
one bit. And a man is just as safe sitting right there with that little 
thin piece of metal. If you are going to hit me you will hit me just 
as quick if my elbow is here as you would if it was here, and you 
possibly would not hit me so quick if these things weren’t way out here. 

That is where we get in most of our trouble, in the design of our 
automobiles. We are overcrowding the roads. 
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There is another thing. The width of the car is a factor in the 
passing of another car. Instead of getting up here telling you they 
want extra horsepower so that they can get fast enough to get past 
other cars, I can take this same car, leaving the horsepower exactly 
the same, and I can pass this car at a greater speed than the other fellow 
can at high speed with the high-powered motor because I come out 
here at a more acute angle; 1 am blocking the road a shorter time 
thanif lamtheother way. Icancome out at an angle. 

And the same thing applies to parking. 

That is where it really comes out, is in the design of the body, the 
overall dimensions of the car. We should keep them down to a 
minimum. And that will be one of the greatest factors in safety that 
you can put on. 

* Mr. Ropers. Does that conclude the gentleman’s statement ? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roperts. Are there any questions ? 

If not, thank you very enaeh, 

The subcommittee is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed, to be 
reconvened at 9 a. m., September 27, 1956, in Indianapolis, Ind.) 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1956 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SreciraL SuscoMMItree ON TrAFFic SAFETY OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForREIGN COMMERCE, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Special Subcommittee on Traffic Safety convened at. 9 a. m., 
pursuant to recess, in parlor A of the Sheraton-Lincoln Hotel, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Hon. Kenneth A. Roberts (chairman of the ‘sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Mr. Roserts. Gentlemen, if you will have seats, the subcommittee 
will be in order. 

I believe the first gentleman we are to hear from is the Honorable 
Phillip C. Johnson, State representative and chairman of the Legisla- 
tive Study Commission on Traffic Safety. 


STATEMENT OF PHILLIP C. JOHNSON, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE 
STUDY COMMISSION ON TRAFFIC SAFETY, MOORESVILLE, IND. 


Mr. Jounson. Very briefly, we want to welcome you gentlemen to 
the Hoosier State. We are very, very interested in the work that 
you are doing, and we are completely at the service of any of your 
committee for anything we can do. 

We think your committee is going to be one of greatest importance 
in the Congress because this problem of killing a group of citizens the 
size of the « city of Kokomo, and injuring a group of citizens half as 
large as the population of the State of Indiana each year is one of 
the greatest problems in the world next to war and pests. 

So we are completely at your service for anything we can do at any 
time. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you very much. 

Members of the subcommittee and gentlemen, I will be very brief 
because we have a large program to cover today. 

I will just say to you that our work, as you probably already know, 
proceeds under the authority of House Resolution 357, which was 
unanimously adopted by the House on March 27, 1956. 

I am happy to be here with my good friend and colleague John 
Beamer of Indiana, and my colleague Paul Schenck of Ohio. 

In the series of hearings that we have had I suppose this must be 
about the fourth or fifth hearing. We conceived the idea in the 
beginning that we could get information by coming out to the local 
level of government that we would perhaps not get in hearings in 
Washington. 
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We have had some hearings in Washington, primarily to give 
Members of Congress an opportunity to present their views, especially 
those who had introduced similar resolutions and bills. f 

I want to thank you for your hospitality, and I want to thank John 
Beamer for his effort in setting up this program today. 

We have heard a great deal about the splendid program that you 
have in this field in the State of Indiana. And I might say that your 
State is looked to as a model inthis work which is so important to all 
of us when we think about the tremendous loss of life, the great num- 
ber of injuries, and the terrific economic loss that is suffered every 
year because of the number of collisions on our highways. . 

This is going to be a continuing problem and it is going to take 
the combined efforts of everyone to keep this within normal limits. 

Again I want to say that we are delighted to be here, and we fee] 
that we will profit much from these hearings. 

Thank you very much. 

The first witness we have on the schedule is Mr. Joseph L. Lingo, 
director of traffic safety, State of Indiana. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH L. LINGO, DIRECTOR OF TRAFFIC SAFETY, 
STATE OF INDIANA, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Mr. Linco. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
want to add to what Mr. Johnson has said in regard to the welcome 
of your group to Indiana, 

We feel the very fact that your group has given recognition to this 
great problem of traffic safety is indicative of its seriousness not only 


in our own State but as a national problem. 

And, of course, those of us who have worked for many years in this 
field are happy to see this recognition of the problem and these 
attempts that are being made nationally to seek adequate solutions. 

In order to conserve time, I have prepared a brief report on traffic 
safety in the State of Indiana, and at this time I would like to submit 
this report to your committee, and I will present my testimony in the 
beginning by reading this report, if that meets with the approval 
of the committee. 

Mr. Roserts. Let me break in to make one announcement, if I may. 

Gentlemen of the press, we are delighted that you want to cover 
this hearing. But, under the rules of the House of Representatives, 
we are not allowed to have these hearings televised. That is not 
true in the Senate, but it is true in the House. 

I know you would not want us to be in violation of the House rules. 
So, if you will get what pictures you want now, we will have to ask 
you to suspend your operations until after the hearing is over. 

I might say that that does not apply to the field trips, but it does 
apply to these official hearings. 

We are delighted to see our colleague, Chuck Brownson, here, and 
we are glad to have you, Chuck. 

If you would like, we would be pleased to have you come around 
and sit with us. 

All right, sir, you may proceed with your testimony. 

Mr. Lineo. Thank you. 

All of us today accept highway transportation as a necessary and 
essential part of our way of life. The use of the motor vehicle has 
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brought about a peaceful revolution in our habits, our business, our 
social relationship, and in countless other ways. Highway trans- 
portation has also brought about the problem of traffic accidents and 
the challenge to make safer and more efficient use of our highways. 

The needless waste of lives and money in traffic crashes marks high- 
way safety as one of the most positive challenges to public action 
today. Motor vehicle transportation is an integral part of the social 
and economic life of our country, and traffic safety is inseparable from 
eficient highway transportation. 

Since the health, welfare, and safety of its citizens is the direct 
concern of Government, the primary responsibility for meeting this 
challenge rests with those elected and appointed ptiblic officials who 
make up our Government, and particularly our State and local 
governments, 

No public official finds solace in the fact that more than a million 
persons have died in traffic crashes during the relatively short period 
since the invention of the automobile. Nor can any public official 
refuse to face the future probability that 1 out of every 2 Americans 
will be killed or injured in traffic if we allow present accident trends 
to continue. 

Certainly the challenge to reverse this ominous trend is one that 
demands aggressive action on the part of every public official charged 
with traffic safety responsibilities. The safety and efficiency of the 
world’s greatest transportation system depends on how well we meet 
this challenge. 

In dealing with traffic safety it is obvious that no one division or 
agency of Government can hope to cope with the entire problem. 
Traffic safety is much too complex and many-sided to be approached 
on this basis. Neither can we attempt a dictatorial approach which 
would give one person or department complete authority for all safety 
activities since this would not be in conformance with the basic 
principles of democratic government. 

The best answer seems to be in an approach which involves effective 
coordination among all agencies and departments having traffic safety 
responsibilities. 

I might point out at this point that this is very definitely the type 
of approach that we have attempted to make on this problem in the 
State of Indiana. 

This approach recognizes the basic principles of representative gov- 
ernment and the separate powers and duties of the executive, the judi- 
cial, and the legislative branches. With the active participation of 
these areas of government, coupled with official coordination and 
organized public support, any State is well on its way in the develop- 
ment of an effective traffic-safety program. 

_Medical science has shown what can be accomplished in the preven- 
tion and control of disease through unity of effort and teamwork. Our 
health departments have ably demonstrated the value of a unified 
attack on the problem through a factual approach which includes ade- 
quate reports and records, effective inspection and enforcement, exten- 
sive educational programs, and the enlistment of active public support. 
This approach, coupled with basic research, organization, and train- 
ing, has served to make America the healthiest nation in the world. 

Unfortunately, in dealing with another kind of disease—traflic acci- 
dents—the value of teamwork has not been so clearly recognized nor 
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accepted. There can be no denying the fact that efforts to reduce 
traflic accidents have widespread ‘public approval. Yet too often this 
approval takes the form of passive acceptance of the idea that acci- 
dents are a necessary evil and little can be done about preventing them, 

Traffic safety became an or ganized effort in the early thirties, but not 
until the President’s Highway Safety Conference of 1946 did we 
realize the true value of teamwork in our traffic- safety efforts. Even 
today many jurisdictions have not accepted the concept that efficient 
traflic safety involves the coordinated efforts of every department and 
agency dealing with the problem. 

"Dari ing the past 4 years the State of Indiana has been attacking its 

“aftic- safety problem on a basis of unified action. Backed by the 
agressive leadership of Gov. George N. Craig, this unified approach 
has produced significant results. 

The basic elements of the Indiana program are included in the fol- 
lowing action program, which is the foundation of our efforts to reduce 
and prevent traffic accidents. We feel that these eight points that we 
are going to mention here very briefly are the real foundation of an 
effective safety program, whether it be any jurisdiction—State or 
local, national, or whatever it might be. 

1. Adequate legislation based on recognized uniform standards, and 
a realistic appraisal of present-day traffic needs. 

This, of course, particularly from a national standpoint, involves 
the very vital matter of uniform traflic laws and standard signs, sig- 
ni ula, markings, and things of that sort. 

Factual and complete analysis and use of accident records as the 
basis for effective traffic accident prevention activities, in all phases 
of education, engineering, and enforcement. 

This again is a very vital matter since such records provide needed 
information, and the basic knowledge we must have if we are going 
to approach the problem on a scientific, factual basis rather than just 
a hit-or-miss basis which has been too often the case in this field. 

3. Effective driver licensing and control over the issuance and re- 
newal of driver licenses, stricter driver examinations and the removal 
of habitually reckless drivers from the highways through suspension 
of the driving privilege. 

I think we all recognize the great value of this as a means of en- 
- cement and of control over drivers that we have on our highways. 

4. Aggressive and selective traffic law enforcement by the police, 
fully supported by effective prosecution in the courts. 

Certainly we know how important enforcement, both from the stand- 
point of police and the courts, is in this whole picture. 

5. Application and effective use of the best principles of highway 
and traffic engineering in the safe and efficient movement of traffic and 
in the construction and maintenance of streets and highways. 

This problem has been recognized for many years, and is being ree- 
ognized very well, I think, in the highway “bill passed by Congress 
regarding the safety features in the new highways which will be built 
under this bill. 

6. Development of more and better trained drivers through school 
driver education courses and adult driver training programs. 

7. Development of public support for official activities through or- 
ganized public support by business, labor, farm and safety orgati- 
zations, civic and fraternal groups, and interested citizens. 
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8. Expansion of public informational and educational activities 
through active participation by all agencies of information and 
communication. 

We feel those are the eight fundamental things that must be included 
as a part of any effective traflic-safety program. 

It is not essential for purposes of this discussion to analyze each of 
these constituent elements of the Indiana action program. Obviously 
each constitutes a vital part of the whole effort and each is being 
approached on a basis of developing its maximum effectiveness as a 
part of the whole problem. 

No one element is or can be considered as an end in itself, but merely 
as a means to an end in which the entire Government is interested—the 
safer and more efficient use of our streets and highways. 

Our public officials, charged with the administration of the various 
phases of this action program, have accepted this concept of teamwork 
as an essential part of their duties and responsibilities. They realize 
that no single phase in itself can hope to succeed without the full and 
complete support of the others. This realization is further strength- 
ended by the active interest and leadership of the Governor and by the 
frequent meetings of department heads to discuss and decide on uni- 
fied policies and operations. 

The traffic safety story in Indiana and the results it has achieved is 
a significant chapter in the history of governmental cooperation. Born 
of necessity to meet the challenge of traffic accidents, its spirit of unity 
and teamwork has produced new concepts in the field of intragovern- 
mental relations. It has had a decided effect not only on matters of 
traffic safety but on other functions of government as well. 

Teamwork for traffic safety in Indiana began in 1953 with the estab- 
lishment by the general assembly of the position of director of traffic 
safety for the State. The director is appointed by the Governor and 
serves as the administrative head of the office of traffic safety. He is 
charged with the basic responsibility for the development and conduct 
of an effective statewide traffic accident prevention program. This 
responsibility involves the followng major duties: 

1. To work closely with State and local governmental agencies and 
departments on the development and conduct of effective traffic safety 
activities, and to coordinate these activities into a strong and unified 
attack on the traffic accident problem. 

2. To develop, in cooperation with various individuals, organiza- 
tions and media groups, effective programs of public information and 
education designed to improve driver attitudes and encourage indi- 
vidual acceptance of responsibility for the safe and efficient use of 
streets and highways. 

To effectively coordinate this entire program the general assembly 
established three important agencies, which work closely with the 
director of traffic safety : 

1. The Governor’s traffic safety committee, which serves to coordinate 
the traffic safety programs and activities of the various State depart- 
ments, decides on basic policy matters, develops and approves all im- 
portant plans and activities for the statewide traffic safety program. 

The Governor’s traffic safety committee is made up of the heads of 
the various departments which have specific traffic safety responsibil- 
ities in the State government. 

2. The legislative study commission on traffic safety, which serves as 
a clearinghouse for legislative proposals, studies various measures and 
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problems dealing with traffic laws and makes recommendations to the 
general assembly. 

This is another important committee and works very closely with al] 
of us on the vital matter of legislation. 

3. The traffic safety advisory board, which is composed of 11 of the 
State’s leading citizens and represents various organizations and 
media groups. This board serves in an advisory capacity in regard 
to the statewide traffic safety program and assists in the development 
of public action and public educational activities. 

The basic organizational plan of the statewide traffic safety program 
is shown on the following page. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Laneo. I won’t take the time to go into that because it is pretty 
much self-explanatory. It simply shows how the whole thing ties to- 
vether and how these different agencies are coordinated through the 
office of the director of traffic safety, and the basic idea involving all 
of the program elements at the bottom there, based on the most im- 
portant of all, the development of individual responsibility on the part 
of the persons who are driving and walking on our highways. 

If there are any questions on that I will be very happy to try to 
answer them if I can after we finish the report here. 

Now, briefly, some of the results of this program. 

Working as a team with its basic objectives clearly spelled out, these 
agencies have been able to develop a statewide traffic-safety program 
that is paying real dividends in the savings of lives and money. This 
program includes the active cooperation of representatives of county 
and local governments, fraternal and civic organizations, safety 
groups, schools, public informational media, motor clubs, business and 
professional groups, agriculture, labor, and many others interested in 
stepping up the offensive against the scourge of traffic deaths. 

In the face of greatly increased vehicle registrations, miles of vehicle 
travel, and population, this program has brought the State from near 
the bottom to among the leading States in traffic-accident reduction, 
traffic projects, and activities. 

I would like to call your attention to the chart on page 6 of the 
statement, which shows the overall result since the program was estab- 
lished in 1953. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 

Mr. Lineo. As you will notice from that chart, miles of travel in 
Indiana have increased 14 percent; registrations over the period from 
1952 to 1955 have increased 12 percent; population has increased 
5 percent; traffic deaths have decreased 10 percent; the mileage death 
rate, which is the number of vehicle deaths per hundred million miles 
of vehicle travel, has been reduced 25 percent over that same period. 

Now, we are far from happy with these results. We are not brag- 
ging about them at all. But it does indicate, we feel, that some of 
the things are beginning to pay dividends. 

I might tell you that so far this year, although the national death 
rate is up about 10 to 11 percent over the entire country, in Indiana 
we are just about 5 percent over last year. There has been a 5-percent 
increase in traffic deaths. 

During the first year of operations, 1953, Indiana traffic deaths were 
held at the same level as the preceding year, in spite of a 5-percent 
increase in vehicle registrations and a 9-percent increase in miles 
driven in Indiana. 

In 1954 traffic deaths were reduced by 16 percent over 1953, with a 
total of 200 lives saved. This represented an average saving of 4 lives 
per week during the entire year. 

The 1955 traffic death total, while slightly higher than 1954, still 
showed a 10-percent reduction over the number killed in 1952. 

Indiana’s mileage death rate—number of traffic deaths per 100 mil- 
lion miles of vehicle travel—was reduced from 8.0 in 1952 to 6.0 in 
1955, a reduction of 25 percent. This represents the lowest mileage 
death rate in the State’s Saver. 
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I might tell you that the death rate now is about 5.6 deaths per 
100 million miles of vehicle travel. 


1953 


INDIANA TRAFFIC FACTS 
1952 -1955 
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While the saving of lives is the primary objective of traffic safety, 
since 1953 Hoosier motorists have found that safe driving also pays 
off in cash. For the first time in many years, automobile-insurance 
premiums were drastically reduced by a total of nearly 20 percent 
during 1954 and early in 1955. This represents an annual cash saving 
of over $20 million to Indiana car owners. 

We now have in Indiana a well-coordinated statewide traffic-safety 
program that is organized to deal with the total traffic problem. All 
of the responsible agencies of government have accepted their traffic- 
safety responsibilities more fully than ever before, and all are work- 
ing together to prevent the needless waste of traffic accidents. These 
efforts are receiving strong support and backing from many groups, 
organizations, and interested citizens throughout Indiana. 

Now the office of traffic safety here is the actual office of govern- 
ment that serves to coordinate this program. Mr. Huber, who is the 
assistant director of this office, will have a few words to say about the 
particular operations of this office. 

In addition to the gains made in the overall State traffic-safety pro- 
oram through this approach based on unity and teamwork, tremendous 
progress has been made in the development of public action to support 
oficial traffic-safety efforts and in the conduct of an effective statewide 
public educational and informational program. 

Early in 1953 the office of traffic safety assisted in the establish- 
ment of the Indiana Traflic Safety Foundation, which is a nongovern- 
mental, privately financed organization, and which is engaged in the 
conduct of public educational and informational activities. The 
foundation also serves to develop public support for official traffic- 
safety activities and supports research and study of various traffic- 
safety problems. 

The office of traffic safety serves as the factfinding and research 
agency for the legislative study commission and has assisted in the 
preparation of much traffic-safety legislation. Prior to the 1955 
session of the general assembly, a unified traffic-safety legislative pro- 
gram was developed which included a number of bills designed to 
bring Indiana’s laws into conformity with the uniform traffic code 
for all States. 

The office of traffic safety has worked closely with Indiana and 
Purdue Universities on a number of educational projects, including 
the conduct of a statewide court conference for judges, prosecutors, 
and justices of the peace. Statewide school bus drivers’ training 
courses, motor-vehicle fleet supervisors’ training courses, police and 
traffic engineering courses, and others. 

Recently, in cooperation with Purdue University, a special 15-min- 
ute film on crash injury research was developed and is now being 
shown throughout Indiana. Cooperation has also been extended to 
a number of statewide associations in the planning and conduct of 
traflic safety conferences, seminars, and meetings. 

An extensive program of public education has been developed which 
reaches into every part of the State and includes the active participa- 
tion of the press, radio, television, and all other mediums of public in- 
formation. An annual statewide public information conference is con- 
ducted at Indianapolis for representatives of all the mediums groups. 
A report of the Indiana Broadcasters Association indicated that over 
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$600,000 worth of free radio and television time was given to the state. 
wide traflic-safety program by all Indiana stations during the past 
year. During the same year the Indiana Outdoor Advertising Aggo. 
ciation and a local insurance company donated over 450 large road. 
side billboards for safety messages. 

Under the title of “Operation Live Longer” special kits of traffic. 
safety materials, news releases, fact sheets, promotional aids, and 
other educational items are prepared every 3 months by the office of 
traffic safety. These kits emphasize specific accident causes and 
encourage specific activities for prevention of traffic crashes. 

Over 700 kits are used by local communities, public officials, civic 
and service clubs, schools, and other organizations throughout Indiana, 

A similar kit is prepared and used by over 400 Indiana industries 
in an effort to promote off-the-job safety among their employees, 
These materials are used by both local communities and industries as 
a basis for planning and conducting local traffic-safety educational 
programs. During May of 1956, for example, over a hundred local 
police departments cooperated in a special statewide effort to check 
vehicles for fapchaitinl and equipment defects. Over 700,000 cars 
were safety checked as a result of this program. 

The office of traffic safety conducts a number of special statewide 
educational programs which include the annual slow-down-and-live 
emphasis on speed and its associated violations, the annual Safe- 
Driving Day which is sponsored by the President’s Traffic Safety 
Committee, activities with ministers, women’s groups, parent-teacher 
associations, civic and fraternal organizations, rural and labor groups, 
and others. The high accident holidays are given special attention 
as are campaigns for the organization of teen-age driver clubs, traffic- 
violator schools, and many others. 

Business, labor, civic, fraternal, agricultural, and other groups have 
cooperated with the office of traffic safety in an aggressive effort to 
support the work of public officials and to better inform their members 
and the public on the problems of safe driving. Local communities 
and the counties of Indiana have taken an active part in the program, 
and the office has assisted in the organization of a number of local 
safety councils and committees. 

I would like to mention the future needs of traffic safety which we 
feel are important, particularly in the State of Indiana. And some 
of these, of course, would apply to any jurisdiction or even on a 
national scale. 

Traffic safety is a constantly expanding and dynamic operation. It 
has to be in order to keep pace with the ever-increasing number of 
vehicles and miles driven on our highways. The situation we face in 
traffic is so serious and represents such a threat to our well-being and 
economic and social life that the utmost in cooperative planning and 
effort will be demanded from all agencies concerned. 

We still must convince the public that it is impossible to get some- 
thing for nothing and that future traffic safety will require more man- 
power and money. 

During the past 10 years the number of vehicles and miles driven 
in Indiana has nearly doubled. This year over 2 million vehicles will 
travel over 18 billion miles on Indiana streets and highways. By 
1965 we can logically expect to have nearly 3 million vehicles traveling 
over 25 billion miles over Hoosier highways. 
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While we have about 62 million vehicles traveling about 600 billion 
miles a year in the United States today, it is estimated that 80 million 
vehicles will travel over 800 billion miles in 1965. 

So you can see from those figures that our problem is not going to 
get any smaller. 

Whether we can continue to win the war on traffic accidents will 
depend chiefly on how much we really want safety and how willing we 
are to provide the manpower, training, research, and money that will 
be required to fight the battles of the future. 

Many of our needs are obvious to anyone who drives a car. They 
include wider, smoother, and straighter highways with no narrow 
bridges and with better signs, signals, markings, and lighting. They 
include more limited-access highways, safer automobiles and, most of 
all, safer drivers. 

I think, in a nutshell, that sums up the needs right there in pretty 
good shape. In brief, the better cars, safer cars, better roads, safer 
drivers. 

One of the best ways to assure safer drivers is through adequate edu- 
cation, both in the schools and for those who are now driving. 
Studies show that trained drivers have less than half as many acci- 
dents and violations as those who are untrained. 

Can we hope to meet our future traffic needs in Indiana when less 
than half of our high schools now offer driver-training courses? 

Ways must be found to get safety education in every elementary and 
high school and also to provide more facilities for adult driver train- 
ing. 
We must strengthen our driver-licensing and driver-improvement 
programs to make it increasingly harder to get a license, and more 
difficult to keep it. This will necessarily include periodic reexamina- 
tion for all drivers at stated intervals, special reexaminations for acci- 
dent repeaters, and visual checks for persons over a stated age. 

Our driver-improvement program must be expanded to include more 
corrective interviews, more driver contacts through hearings and 
possibly even psychiatric study of the more serious problem drivers. 

We must further strengthen the point system to remove more haz- 
ardous drivers from the highways, and find ways to educate such per- 
sons before their driving privilege is restored. Are we willing to pro- 
vide the necessary money and manpower these steps will require? 

In accident prevention there is no substitute for effective policing 
with strict and impartial penalties by the courts. Our city, county, 
and State police are terribly understaffed and our court dockets over- 
crowded. Are we ready to face this problem and provide the neces- 
sary State police, adequate city and county police, and a traffic 
court system suited to present-day traffic needs? More use of scien- 
tific enforcement devices like radar to curb speeding is essential now 
and for the future. : 

Compulsory vehicle inspection is a must if we are to rid our high- 
ways of unsafe cars. We need greater emphasis on public education 
to keep reminding drivers of their responsibilities. We need more 
violators’ schools, more uniformity in signs, signals, and markings, 
more teen-age driver Po more research, and more organized 
public support for traffic safety. ; 

This is not a popular program in the sense of being applauded by 
those who may have to give up something in order to get something 
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better. But it can be made popular with its greatest beneficiaries— 
the motoring public. There is not much room for talk in it, but 
there is a great opportunity for unified action and a great promise 
of results. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Lingo, I would like to thank you very much for 
a very fine statement. 

I think you have presented, in concise form, a program that is eyj- 
dently getting results. 

If I understand it correctly, this program started in 1953, as your 
first year of operation. 

Mr. Lineo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roserts., And since that time I believe your chart shows that 
you have cut the mileage death rate a figure of 25 percent. 

Mr. Laneo. That is right. 

Mr. Roperts. And traffic deaths by 10 percent. 

Mr. Linco. That is correct. 

Mr. Roperts. What is your State average for this year, according 
to the National Safety Council ? ; 

Mr. Lixeo. You mean as far as traffic deaths are concerned ’ 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, in comparison to 1955. 

Mr. Linoo. This year we are running about 5 percent above 1955. 

As I pointed out, the national figure this year is about 10 percent 
inerease in al] States nationally: We are running about. 5 percent. 

We have at the present time, I believe, about 48 more deaths in 
Indiana than we had at this same time last year. 

Mr. Roperts. Which means that nationwide, if we project to this 
10-percent figure, we will undoubtedly kill several thousand more 
people this year than we did last? 

Mi . Lanco. Probably. more than 41,000. 

Mr. Roserts. And I believe you feel that this is a continuing prob- 
lem. It is not one that you can whip one year and let it go? 

Mr. Linco. That is very, very true. 

Mr. Roserts. It is one you have to keep working on. 

Mr. Linco. It has to be continuing and has to be coordinated. All 
the agencies have to be working together on it at all times. 

Mr. Roserts. I was especially impressed with the eight-point pro- 
gram which you pointed out on pages 2 and 3 of your statement. I 
will not try to go into all of that, but I was particularly interested in 
your point 2, as to a factual and complete analysis and use of accident 
records, 

I would like to know what your opinion is as to the adequacy of 
traffic accident reports in the field today. 

Mr. Linco. Very frankly, I think it is in terrible shape generally 
over the entire country today, and I think that the National Safety 
Council, the National Committee on Traffic Accident Records, and 
all the people who are involved in this problem agree with me on that. 

Some States, for example, still do not require adequate accident 
reports to be made out when accidents occur. Many of them do not use 
the reports effectively. They get reports and file them away in the 
drawer some place, and that is the end of them. We feel in Indiana 
that perhaps the basic information that we get for use in our educa- 
Gaanh enforcement and engineering program must come from accl- 
dent reports. Where the accidents are happening, what is causing 
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them, the time, and all those other factors are vital if we are going 
to do anything about it. 

In other words, in seeking to solve the problem we, first, have to 
know what our problem is. And the only way we can know exactly or 
factually what our problem is is through the effective use and analysis 
and tale of the accident reports that we receive. 

We are trying to build that up constantly. 

Mr. Jessup will probably have more to say about that than I can tell 
you because that is specifically an operation of his department. But 
| do know that we have made tremendous progress in the last 3 years 
in that regard, and we feel that it is highly important to know those 
facts before we try to do something about our problem. 

Mr. Roperts. I will save my questions along that line then for him. 

Mr. Laneo. I might also mention the “wolfpack” we have heard 
so much about. 

The assignment of police manpower is based entirely on the use of 
accident reports. Where are the accidents happening ? 

We put most of our police in during the time that those accidents 
are happening, in the areas in which they are happening. 

Mr. Roserts. In other words, without a full and complete accident- 
reporting system, it is almost impossible to assign men to areas of fre- 
quency and intensity of accidents. 

Mr. Lineo. Not only policewise or enforcementwise but it is almost 
impossible to know what locations have highway needs and what 
areas of highway or what intersections are producing the most acci- 
dents in order that we may do something about them from an engi- 
neering standpoint. 


Perhaps the greatest area that has been neglected, in my opinion, 
is the failure to use this factual information in the field of public 
education. 

Unfortunately, a great deal of the education in this field has been 
done on a purely hit-or-miss, you might say, curbstone opinion basis. 

Somebo y thinks that speed is causing too many accidents, and, 

t 


therefore, they put on a tremendous program over the State to try 
to pet people to reduce speed. 
am just using that as an example. It is just hypothetical. 

But we feel that if we are going to put on an educational program 
we should know exactly what those things are, and make it selective. 
In other words, make it fit the situation that exists, whatever it may be. 

Mr. Rozerts. In other words, we could get much better use of our 
manpower and of our engineering if we knew where these points of 
intensity were. 

Mr. Linao. Exactly. 

I could give you a very good example, I think. 

We had a case in one of our cities where we knew a lot of acci- 
dents were occurring in a particular area. It happened to be an area 
where the population was predominantly Polish. I am speaking of 
the educational aspects of this thing now. 

We found from our accident reports that the names indicated that 
most of the people in that area involved in accidents were Polish. 
So we went to the press and the people in the churches there and con- 
centrated our activities on those particular groups, and soon found 
that they began to let. up and those accidents stopped happening. 
That is, a large majority of them did. 
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That is a simple example of what I am talking about. 

But another example from an engineering standpoint—a good 
example, I think, is this: 

In one city we found a number of accidents at a particular traffic 
signal. Nobody could figure out why they were occurring. They 
checked the accident reports and found out they were occurring 
between 5 and 6 o’clock in the evening, the majority of them. 

So they went out to the place and checked it and found that the 
sun shone into the signal in such a way at that particular hour that 
the drivers just sould not see whether it was red or green, and were 
running the signal and having accidents. 

Again, that shows how a practical application of the facts from the 
accident reports were helpful in solving the problem. 

Mr. Roserts. I believe, too, that you developed this point, or pointed 
out the need for adequate legislation based on recognized uniform 
standards and a realistic appraisal of the present-day traffic needs. 

I take it by that statement that you mean that frequently highway 
signs, that is route numbers and directional signals, are placed in 
locations where there are obstacles present such as other neon signs or 
other advertisements of various kinds that somewhat confuse the 
driver and make it very hard for him to find his way. 

Mr, Lingo. Yes. 

Mr. Roserts. And if we had a more uniform type of marking or 
had some uniformity as to size and placement that we could un- 
doubtedly improve that situation. 

Mr. Lineo. That is very true. I certainly agree with that. 

Mr. Roserts. I also noted that as point 6 you point to development 


of more and better trained drivers through school-driver education 
courses and adult eae programs. And I assume you 
Pp 


believe that our present eduactional program is lacking in its scope and 
that it should be expanded. 

Mr. Linco. I very definitely do. 

Of course, I think that in this field lies our great hope for the 
future solution to this whole problem, because in the long-range aspects 
the basic way to get better drivers must come through education. 

I think our schools have a very definite responsibility in that area. 

It seems very foolish to me to spend a lot of money and train a 
young person to become a physicist or a mathematician or whatever 
it may be, and then have him go out and get killed in a traffic ac- 
cident. Thisis happening too frequently. 

I think that this is part of training people to do better the things 
that they are going to do anyhow. We know today that over 95 per- 
cent of the people who graduate from our high schools are going to be 
driving vehicles. So it seems to me that it is vital that this training 
be included in our schools. I think it is one of the weak points of our 
program in Indiana, that only about half of our schools give this type 
of training at the present time. 

Mr. Rozerts. I also agree with you on your statement as to the need 
for adult driver training programs, and I am wondering if you have 
any ideas as to what recommendations to make. 

Mr. Lineo. Yes, sir. 

We have some schools that have started such programs and usually 
it is done in one of two ways: Primarily in adult courses which many 
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of our high schools offer during the winter months, in the evening. 
Many of our driver-training instructors are conducting adult courses. 
They use the dual-control cars that they have for the regular school 
course, and after school hours they will train adults. 

A number of our cities are beginning to take on that program now, 
and it is working out very well. 

The second way is through summer recreational programs. Many 
of our summer recreational directors and staff people in the parks and 
schools and.so on are including adult driver education as a part of 
their summer recreational activities. 

Those two things seem to be working out very well, and we are 
training quite a number. I have no idea of the exact number, but it is 
a considerable number of people that are being trained in Indiana. 

We are surprised at the number of people, particularly women, 
who come in and ask to take those courses—people who have Son driv- 
ing for a number of years. They will come in and say, “I want to learn 
more about this business and actually learn how to do it properly.” 

We feel that it is a very important step. 

Mr. Roserts. Do you think that that is a field in which the dealers 
throughout the country might well be able to set up programs on a 
voluntary basis ? 

Mr. Lingo. It could be. I don’t know of any cases where it has been 
done, but it could well be done that way, I think. 

Mr. Roserts. That is all I have. 

Mr. Beamer ? 

Mr. Beamer. Mr. Chairman, I think perhaps at the beginning of 
this hearing I should have given a welcome to the committee to my 
home State. Mr. Johnson did it very graciously and very well. 

I might say, frankly, that I have been a little bit of a braggart 
about the work that Indiana has been doing. We are very proud of 
the efforts that have been put forth by so many people in the State. 
The committee has heard about it, and that is probably one of the 
reasons they wanted to come to Indiana and see whether some of the 
things I told them were true. 

I am quite convinced already, Mr. Chairman, that you realize 
that the State of Indiana is really doing an excellent job. 

I am not going to ask any questions of you, Mr. Lingo, but I com- 
pliment you and all the others. 

I noticed in Hoosier dividends, this reprint from Public Safety 
in November of 1955, indicates that $18.50 were saved in insurance 
for each Hoosier car owner. 

I am wondering if a small amount of that money that has been 
saved to the Hoosier car owners could be used for more traffic safety 
education. Do you not think that would be a worthwhile thing? 
That is the thing for which you are pleading. 

Mr. Linco. We certainly hope that occurs. 

We feel that something, very definitely, must be done by the next 
session of the General Assembly to eravide it. 

_ Mr. Beamer. May I ask, as to the money for your particular work, 
is that coming from the State legislature or do you have any other 
revenue income ¢ 

Mr. Lingo. Our office and our work is financed completely by ap- 
propriation of the State legislature. 
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Mr. Beamer. Is it not possible perhaps that it probably might be 
advantageous to insurance companies and others to help finance 
safety program ? 

Mr. Linco. We have another organization that works very close. 
ly with the State program, but that is a private organization—the 
Indiana Traffic Safety Foundation. That is completely financed 
by the business and industry, insurance, and automobile companies 
and so on. 

Mr. Myers is here, and he will testify about the work of that organ- 
ization later on. 

Mr. Beamer. I think that is very interesting. 

Again I want to compliment you on your statement. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you, Mr. Beamer. 

Mr. Schenck ¢ 

Mr. Scuencx. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions, but I certainly 
want to express my very deep appreciation to Congressman John 
Beamer, a very valued member of this committee, and to his col- 
leagues in Indiana for the privilege of being here. 

I also want to commend Mr. Lingo not only for the fine statement 
he made but for the great work that his department is doing. 

Mr. Beamer. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Scuenck. Yes. 

Mr. Beamer. There is one thought that occurred to me. 

If there are 62 million vehicles traveling 600 billion miles a year 
in the Nation, and you project that in 1965 there will be 80 million 
vehicles traveling 800 billion miles, what will be the expected death 
rate at that time if we do nothing more about it than we are now! 

Mr. Linco. About 54,000 people a year. 

Mr. Beamer. In 1965? 

Mr. Lanao. Yes; if the present trend continues along the same line. 

Mr. Bramer. That points out the necessity and importance of this 
particular work, does it not? 

Mr. Lingo. Yes. 

Mr. Beamer. Thank you. 

Mr. Roserts. We are happy to have with us today the Honorable 
Charles B. Brownson, Representative in Congress from the 11th Indi- 
ana District, which is the Indianapolis district. Congressman, we 
would be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am sorry I was a little late and did not get a chance to extend to 
you an official welcome here to the 11th District. 

Mr. Roserts. Knowing Indiana folks, we knew we would be wel- 
come anyhow. 

Mr. Brownson. This is the second time we have had the pleasure 
of having one of our subcommittees here. Your other subcommittee 
was here visiting Ely Lilly on the Salk vaccine program, and we were 
happy to welcome them. 

It is a real pleasure to have this chance to sit with you. 

I just want to comment, in addition to congratulating Mr. Lingo, 
that my daughter has just finished a driver’s training program in high 
school, and I find that that not only has a great influence on her when 
she operates the car but has created one of the severest critics of my 
driving that I have ever had. 
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Mr. Lingo. That is good, too. 

Mr. Brownson. So the influence of drivers’ training spreads beyond 
the youngsters. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lingo. I would like to say one thing, if I may. I would like 
to point out that this is an overall report, and I don’t want to insinuate 
or give anybody the idea that we are trying to make this a one-depart- 
ment operation. 

[ have emphasized teamwork and coordination throughout this 
whole report, and that is, of course, we feel, the most important thing 
in this whole picture. 

This report is simply meant to emphasize that, and to try to give 
you an overall picture of the entire operation and all phases. 

* You will hear more specifically about the various phases in this 
action program from other persons. 

Mr. Roperts. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lingo. Thank you. 

Mr. Roperts. The next gentleman, I believe, is Mr. Frank A. Jes- 
sup, superintendent of the Indiana State Police. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK A. JESSUP, SUPERINTENDENT, INDIANA 
STATE POLICE, STOUT FIELD, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Mr. Jessup. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of Congress, and Congress- 
man from the 11th District 

Mr. Roperts. I want to thank you, Mr. Jessup, for your safe con- 
duct yesterday. I was in the last part of the convoy, and I can assure 
you that all of the officers drove at the approved speeds and did not 
violate the law. 

Mr. Jessup. Thank you very much. 

We are most happy it was a safe trip from our neighboring State 
of Ohio to the State of Indiana. 

Gentlemen, we welcome you to the State of Indiana, and especially 
we of the Indiana State Police who have spent the last 20 years riding 
a lonely patrol along the highway. 

Certainly your visit here will 2 more attention on this problem 
and help our friends who have contributed to safety in Indiana to get 
more of the tools needed to complete this job. 

So many safety programs have failed because of policies based on 
opinion and not facts. 

If you will bear with me for 90 seconds, I would like to give you 
the problem we face, and then tell of our twofold attack on this 
trafic problem—enforcement and: education. 

We have a rather complex traffic problem here. As a matter of 
fact, we in Indiana are in the middle of a gigantic problem in the 
middle of the United States. 

We have industry in the North, vacationland in the East and North, 
seasonal traffic, and farmland in the South. 

But to complicate all of this, we are at the crossroads of the Nation; 
25 major railroads crisscross the State of Indiana. Unguarded rural 
crossings, and such, add to the exposure here. Interstate highways 
crisscross our State. 


We are compared with New York, Ohio, and Michigan—all larger 
States, although we are only 4 million here. 
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(Chart, Travel, registration, and population increases in Indiana 
1945-55, follows :) 


TRAVEL, REGISTRATION, AND POPULATION INCREASES 
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Mr. Jessup. This chart shows our problem from 1945 to 1955. 

We have increased the miles of travel by 137 percent. This is on, 
mind you, the same highways. 

Our registration has been increased by 75 percent, and our popula- 
tion by 1 — Yet our roads have not increased any more than 
the Federal highways, which is about 2 percent. 

That, gentlemen, is our problem. 

If you will bear with me for another 5 minutes. I will give you a 
analysis of the first 7 months’ fata] accidents in the State of Indiana. 

Mr. Roserts. Will these charts be made available for the record! 

Mr. Jessup. They are all here, sir. 

Mr. Rozerrs. Without objection, they will be incorporated in the 
record. 

(Table, Number of vehicles involved in each fatal traffic accident, 
follows :) 


Number of vehicles involved in each fatal traffic accident 


Percent of 
Accidents total fatal Deaths 
accidents 


1 motor vehicle 
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3 motor vehicles 
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Mr. Jessup. This is an analysis of 513 fatal accidents with which 
I believe you gentlemen are familiar. 

And, if you will scrutinize some of those charts, I believe you 
will agree with me that the human factor is the No. 1 factor in this 
problem you are studying at the present time. Bearing this out you 
see in the analysis of fatal accidents, in the first 7 months, that 54.1 

ercent, or 309 deaths, were caused by 1-car accidents. 

What happened ? 

Maybe the highway was not adequate; maybe the congestion was 
there. But the car driver did not have command of the situation. 
The human factor enters into this problem. 

(Table, Type of accident, statewide, follows :) 


Type of accident 
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Railroad train 
Streetcar 


Ran off roadway -- -..-- 
Other noncollision 


Rural (75.6 percent of total fatal accidents): 
Pedestrian L 
Other motor vehicle - 

Railroad train 


Bicycle 

Fixed object 
Overturned in roadway 
Ran off roadway 

Other noncollision 


es | 2]. 





— 


-oOouorsD 


y 
Fixed object 
Overturned in roadway -.- 
Ran off roadway 
Other noncollision. 


Mr. Jessup. As to the type of accident, again I draw your attention 
to those who ran off the highway. There were 146 accidents due to 
that cause in the rural sections, and 174 deaths resulting therefrom. 

As to pedestrian deaths, which is prevalent in the cities, you will 
find 83 deaths in all for the State. 

Again, human failure. 
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(Chart, location of fatal traffic accidents, follows :) 
Location of fatal traffic accidents 


_ Mr. Jessup. Now the location of those accidents. Seventy-five and 
six-tenths percent occurred on rural highways; 22.2 percent were on 
county roads; and 24.4 percent in the urban areas. 

(Chart, time of occurrence—by month, day, and hour, follows:) 


Month: Time of occurrence, by month, day, and hour 


January 
February 


55.5 percent of fatal traffic accidents occurred on Friday, Satur- 
day, and Sunday. 


Hour of day: 
12 noon to 7:59 p. m 
8:00 p. m. to 3:59 a. m 
4:00 a. m. to 12 noon 

Mr. Jessup. As to the time of occurrence in the first 7 months: In 
January we are hit pretty hard in Indiana. We have not yet quite 
recovered. 

In the month of June we lost 106. The second highest month 
was 103. 

As to the day of the week, 55.5 percent of the fatal accidents occur 
on Friday, Saturday, or Sunday. The peak day was Saturday, with 
22.8 percent, followed by Friday and then Sunday. 

If you want to travel in Indiana, Wednesday is the day. That is 
the reason we picked Wednesday coming back, because it is the 
safest day. 

And, incidentally, you came through the safest county, Hancock 
County. We brought you by that route especially, gentlemen. 

As to the hour of the day, again facts versus opinion. You can 
ask people on the street and they will say it is the drunken driver 
operating after midnight who is contributing to all of our trouble 
in the fatal accident picture. This is not so. I am not defending 
the drunken driver, mind you, but it is not so. 

From noon to 7: 59 p. m., most of that in the daylight hours, except 
in the wintertime, we have 43.7 percent of our fatal accidents. 

(The chart, Violations in fatal traffic accidents, follows :) 
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Violations in fatal traffic accidents 
[577 driver violations in 513 fatal accidents involving 782 drivers] 


Exceeding stated speed limit 

Wrong side of road (not in passing) 
Reckless driving 

Failure to grant right-of-w: 

Disregarded w sign 

Under influence of alcohol 

Following too closely 

Disregarded stop sign or signal 

Improper turns 

Failure to grant right-of-way to pe 
Improper passing other than on hill or curve 
Improper parking location (on roadway) 
Failure to signal or improper signal 
Disregarded stop and go light 

Cutting in 

Disregarded police officer 

Improper starting from parked position 


Total violations. . - 


Es 
~I 
So 


Lee. PRNRSE SOF 
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Mr. Jessup. Now what is causing these accidents? 

Here we show the violation occurrence as the causative factor. 

Exceeding the State speed limit—30.70 percent. That is followed 
by wrong side of the road. Not passing, mind you, but driver error 
again, human error. On the wrong side of the road contributed 21.32 

reent. That is followed by No. 3, reckless driving—11.09 percent. 

oing down the line, let’s take a look at the drunken-driving picture, 
which is always brought up. I anticipate it; so I will bring it up. 
I think we find it caused 5.54 percent of our fatal accidents. Viola- 
tions go on down the line, even to disregarding a police officer. 

Mr. Beamer. May I ask a question at that point? 

Mr. Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Beamer. On the drunken driving, does that mean just the driver 
or the occupants in the car? 

Mr. Jessup. That is all drivers involved in the 513 accidents. There 
were 5.54 percent. 

Mr. Beamer. Does that take into account that any others in the same 
car may have been drunk? Or just the driver? 

Mr. Jessup. No; just the driver. 

Incidentally, there has been a reduction in the State of Indiana, 
from 9 percent involved in fatal accidents down to 5.54 percent. 

You will be able to view our chemical analysis examination to- 
morrow in the field. 

Mr. Scuenck. To what do you attribute that reduction, Mr. Jessup ? 

Mr. Jessup. Enforcement of the drunken-operating law, plus the 
fact that for the past 20 years Indiana has pioneered in chemical tests 
for examining drinking-driver suspects. 

Dr. Harger started the work at the Medical School of Indiana Uni- 
versity. He developed the Harger breath test. Twenty years ago I 
carried that breath tester out through the State of Indiana, experi- 
menting with it. 

In our own lab you will be able to see the Breathalyzer which was 
developed in the fodlana State Police Lab, and which we use in the 
field for testing. 

I think it is 7 to enforcement plus Indiana being the first to enter 
the chemical tests field. That has been and is a deterrent. 
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Second, we have had very good support from Commissioner Carter 
of the motor vehicle bureau, and, before we could act, we had to have 
adequate laws passed by the Indiana Legislature. 

r. Scuenck. I take it you have also had fine cooperation from your 
courts? 

Mr. Jessur. We have had good cooperation in most courts. 

We always have isolated areas that do not cooperate. You have 
them in this picture. That is the reason it is so important for you 
core to focus attention on these problems. You can do much by 

irecting public attention on these problems—not direct aid, but re- 
minding people of these trouble spots we have. 

(The chart, Speed, study in fatal traffic accidents, follows :) 


Speed study in fatal traffic accidents 
[55 percent of the drivers involved in fatal accidents were traveling between 20 and 60 miles per hour} 


Approximate speed (preceding accident) Vehicles Percent 


we 
o 


Standing still (excludes proper parking locations) 

0 to 10 miles per hour.._..-..-..----- A ne RP Ee eh BEE 
11 to 20 miles per hour 

21 to 30 miles per hour 

31 to 40 miles per hour 

41 to 50 miles per hour 

51 to 60 miles per hour 

61 to 70 miles per hour 

71 miles per hour and over 

Exceeding safe speed (not stated) 

Speed not indicated 


Total vehicles 


a 


Ee po 90 90 FS ES n> 
wo@wmt @Ownoae 


ann 


Mr. Jessup. Now another fallacy deals with speed. I think you 
people are interested in that subject after all of your travels. So we 
added this speed study as related to fatal accidents. 

It showed that 55 percent of the drivers involved in fatal accidents 
were going between 20 and 60 miles an hour. 

The largest percentage of people killed were those traveling be- 
tween 41 and 50 miles an hour, and that is 16.4 percent, about in the 
middle of the chart. 

It is true that over 61 miles an hour there were approximately 12 
percent. 

At 61 to 70 miles an hour it shows 8.8 percent, and over 71 miles an 
hour—=3.7 percent. 

Now we have a figure there that Mr. Lingo developed, as to our 
adequate record system, of 15 percent in which speed was not stated. 
That comes about for two reasons. 

In fatal accidents you have the severity of the crash. Many times 
there are railroad-car accidents in which the car is completely de- 
molished. That would be especially at an unguarded crossing where 
we were unable to determine speed. 

Then we have over 100 fatal accidents in this analysis that came 
from other departments, in which we were not absolutely sure of the 
speed. We could not include it in these figures unless we knew. 

So, because of those 3 factors, you have that percentage there on the 
bottom of the chart—15.5 percent. 

But as to speed, you will hear it on the street, you will hear it so 
many times—“We are losing so many people out on the highways.” 
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Sure, that is the sensational accident our friends in the newspapers 
write about. 

We do have them, and I wish we could eliminate them. 

But you must also attack the greatest percent. 

There is more on speed here in just a moment. 

(Chart, Age-residence of drivers involved in fatal traffic accidents, 
follows :) 


Age-residence of drivers involved in fatal traffic accidents 


[A study indicates that 24.6 percent of the drivers involved was in the 25 to 34 age group; 12 percent wert 
teen-age drivers; and 7.4 percent were over 65] 





Drivers | Percent 





Age group: 
10 to 14 years. --. 
15 to 17 years... 
18 to 20 years 
20 to 24 years...- ; 
6 terBs SRNON) fa. ~ 5 hde - 228t - GIDL. AG 
35 to 44 years. -- - 
45 to 54 years. -- iaGioutia ‘aie 
55 to 64 years.c .......2-s- ese 
65 to 74 years 
75 and over a ‘ 
Age not stated...........--+.5 


. . Meh 
Pr ODN eaON YS 
2 00D OO GD Pim COAG 


Total drivers involved __. 


Residence: 
Indiana domiciled drivers... ........---.-.- 
Out-of-State drivers 
Residence not stated 


Mr, Jessur. As to the age of drivers, we have had an awful lot about 
teen-age drivers. 

I draw your attention to the percentage of those people involved. 
A study shows that 24.6 percent of the drivers involved were between 
25 and 34 years of age, 12 percent were teen-age drivers, and 7.4 per- 
cent were over 65. 

The largest group is the 25-to-34 age group, followed by the 20-to-24 
age group. 

“Mr. acpiaicn, Mr, Jessup, do you have any figures there indicat- 
ing the percentage of these drivers to the total number of drivers? 

In thier words, what is the percentage of the total number of 
drivers of drivers between 15 and 17 years? 

Mr. Jessup. Involved in all accidents? 

Mr. Scuenck. No. Just drivers. 

How many drivers do you have in Indiana? 

Mr. Jessup. We have over 214 million now, 214 million drivers. 

Mr. Scuenck. If you have 214 million, what percentage of. that is 
represented by the 25-to-34-year age group? 

Mr. Jessup. Mr. Carter cannot give us that figure, sir. I am sorry. 

Mr. Roperts. Will the gentleman yield at that point. 

IT had the same thought, I think, as Mr. Schenck did on that figure. 
It grew out of.the hearings in Dayton. We found in the hearings 
there that a large percent—maybe almost 50 percent—of the drivers 
would be in that age group of 25 to 34. 

Mr. Jessur. That.is right. We recognize that in our program also. 
You are entirely correct on that. 
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But all we are making an analysis of here is those drivers in fata] 
accidents. 

As a matter of fact, from an enforcement standpoint we do not look 
alone at fatal accidents, but we attack it from the overall viewpoint 

This is an analysis of fatal accidents. ; 

Mr. Scuenck. As the chairman has said, Mr. Jessup, the thing | 
was trying to develop is that if 50 percent of the drivers are in the 
25-to-34-year classification, for example, then 50 percent of your total 
number of drivers are accounting for 24.6 percent of your fatal 
accidents. 

Mr. Jessur. That is right. 

Mr. Scuenck, We have heard a great deal about the age of drivers 
as related to the cause of accidents, and if we knew what percentage 
of the total they represented then you could get some idea as to the 
responsibility of age groups. 

Mr. Jessup. I believe our records in the motor vehicle bureau are 
= as complete as possible or as complete as any State in the 

nion. 

I do not believe you are able to find that out, are you, Mr. Carter! 

Mr. Carter. No. 

To get that information here in Indiana would cost approximately 


5000. 

Incidentally, Ohio, with their new system of licensing on key 
punchcards, 2 years from now will be able to make that count by ma- 
chine operation, and, no doubt, the percentages that Ohio will find 
would be applicable to any other State. 

Mr. Scuenck. Thank you. 

Mr. Jxessur. As to the residence of the drivers, 81 percent of the 
drivers involved in the State of Indiana live in the State of Indiana. 
Out-of-State drivers—18 percent, That is a reduction from 21 
percent. 

I am sorry but we do not treat your Ohio drivers too kindly when 
they get over here and violate the law. We believe they hialA obey 
the law the same as Indiana people. And out-of-State violators have 
been reduced from 21 percent to 18 percent. 

Mr. Scuencx. That is good. We reciprocate. 

Mr. Jessup. Yes, 

My friend, Colonel Mingle informed me of that not too long ago. 

r. Beamer. I would like to ask Mr. Jessup a question. 

How does that 18 percent compare with other States? Since Ohio 
and Indiana and other States out here are more or less at the cross- 
roads of the Nation, we may have more, shall we say, out-of-State 
ao a many other States would have. Do you have any figures 
on that 

Mr. Jessup. I am unable to give you that figure. 

Our interest, Congressman Beamer, began at the time it was ap- 
proaching one-quarter of our fatal problem. Therefore, we attacked 
the out-of-State driver. That was our interest from the enforcement 
standpoint. 

I cannot give you the figures. It was a part of the problem; so 
we attacked it, and after we attacked it it was reduced. That is the 
point I brought up. 

Mr. Scuenck. Mr. Jessup, could I go back to just one question ! 
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You have in your age groups here 10 to 14 and 15 to 17. What is 
the minimum driver age in Indiana? 

Mr. Jessup. Sixteen for a full operator’s license. 

Mr. Scuenck. You do have some accidents there ? 

Mr. Jessup. You have some beginners’ permits and school permits, 
and you have people that are wacathonianh dxivens who get into acci- 
dents lots of times. We had a 9-year-old drive down the road and 
wreck his father’s car. They get in whether they have a license or 
not. 

I am almost afraid to present this next chart. 

(Chart, Defects noted in motor vehicles involved in fatal traffic 
accidents, follows :) 


Defects noted in motor vehicles involwed in fatal trafic accidents 
Vehicles 


Total vehicles involved 


1Severity of collision in fatal accidents prevents determination of vehicular defects in 
many instances, 


Mr. Jessup. As I said before, severity of collision in fatal acci- 
dents prevents determination of vehicular defects in many instances. 

We have here an analysis in which in many of those cars we were 
unable to determine the defects present. It will run about 3 percent 
of defects over the Nation. 

Mr. Roperts. What categories will you find those defects in? 

Mr. Jessup. Brake failure, No. 1. 

(Chart, Indiana State Police Patrol miles, follows :) 


INDIANA STATE POLICE PATROL MILES 


afte 1952 - 14,402,002 MILES 
PER ASAI NERS 1 TIENT LS LECTED: 
Zins 1953 - 17,198,977 MILES 
RT LEAN TTR TRARE SIE PS 1 IMDS MG RTT STE ST CT 
Zee 195 - 17,328,799 MILES 
OETA T EE TIES LILO AL AE LEA ETD ETI ENE 


1955 ~- 19,807,882 MILES 


INCREASE - 4405,840 MILES - 1955 OWER 1952 


Mr. Jessup. Now enforcement and education. 
: ~ we apply them in our department, we believe they go hand in 
and. 
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It is absolutely necessary to enforce the law because, gentlemen, it is 
a sad commentary, but the people will adhere only to the enforced 
law. There is no voluntary observance. Therefore, if we are going 
to enforce the law we must educate the people along the lines which 
Mr. Lingo brought to your attention. 

No. 1, we believe in the State of Indiana in preventive enforcement 
or preventive patrolling. I believe you viewed it in our “wolfpack” 
yesterday. We had one, I know, ae I went through it just 


outside of eee on the three-lane highway, No. 40. You may 
have viewed a number of cars together. It is a good deterrent against 
accidents. 
From 1952 to 1955 we increased our patrol miles by 4,405,840 miles, 
That is in preventive patrol on the highway. 
essup, has that required an increase in the num- 


Mr. Beamer. Mr. « 
ber of State police? 

Mr. Jessup. We have ir.creased the number of cars on the highway, 
Through the goodness of the legislature, we have been able to put 
more cars on the highway. 

(Chart, Mobing Violation Arrests, appears on hext page.) 

Mr,.Jxzssur. Believing: in. strict. enforcement policy, we have in- 
creased the moving-violation arrests. The reason I quote moving- 
violation arrests is because those are the accident stoppers. 

We have increased that since 1952, as you see, from 30,974 to 99,357 
at the end of 1955. This shows an increase of 1953 over 1954 of 61.4 
percent; 1954 over 1953 of 48.2 percent; and 1955 over 1954 of 34.1 
percent. And it is still going up in the year 1956, up to the end of 
the month of June. 
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(Chart, Vehicle Speeds on Indiana Highways, 1952-55, follows:) 


INDIANA HIGHWAYS 
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Mr. Jessup. I spoke to you about speed. I cannot give you a com- 
plete analysis of the speed in the State of Indiana unless it comes 
from your Federal Bureau, the United States Bureau of Public Roads. 
For the last 20 years they have had counters and speed checks in the 
State of Indiana. 

But here is a chart that has, for 1952, 1953, and 1954, the speed of 
all vehicles, passenger vehicles, trucks, and commercial passenger 
vehicles. 

For 1955 you can compare 11 months against the total year. They 
have not provided the figures for all of 1955 as yet. 

You will notice a reduction in 1953 of all vehicles, and a slight in- 
crease in 1954. 

We hear a lot about horsepower—— 

Mr. Beamer. You mean this is speed as checked on the highways? 

Mr. Jessur. Yes. 

This, as a matter of explanation, is done completely by the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads. This is a eid analysis of the aver- 
age, taking an average of the cars going past a given point. 

The s has not increased much. 

I might say, as to that, at one time I noted the State of Michigan 
had about a 12 percent increase in speed, and their fatalities went up 
in the same year 12 percent. 

Mr. Roserts. It looks as though the top speed you show here for 
passenger vehicles is about 56.8. 

Mr. Jessup. That is for passenger vehicles. That was in 1952, sir. 
In 1953 it was reduced to 52.8. In 1954 the average speed of vehicles 
went up to 54.7. That is the average speed of vehicles passing the 
21 points throughout the State where the speed was checked. 

Mr. Roperts. You mean that is the speed the drivers used ? 

Mr. Jessup. That is right, as computed by the Bureau. 

There would be a percentage there of maybe 10 percent that went 
over, or maybe 20 percent. But the average car speed is indicated. 
That is the average speed as computed by them. 

Mr. Scuencg. You do not mean to illustrate that the advertising 
has exceeded the ? 

Mr. Jessup. Well, no. We are taking their word for what they 
have done with the analysis. I believe you people can look into that 
situation. 
en Indiana State Police Safety Education Section Personnel, 
ollows: 
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INDIANA STATE POLICE 
SAFETY EDUCATION SECTION PERSONNEL 


TIAGATE 


The above Trooper Specialist are 
available to assist any community 
or industry in any manner designed 
to reduce Indiana traffic toll. 
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Mr. Jessup. Strict enforcement will not work unless you tell the 
people what you are doing and why. They go hand in hand. For 
that reason we have taken 12 of our troopers off the highway, and set 
up a safety education division in the State of Indiana, with one man 
in each one of our rural districts who will help the communities with 
their problems. , 

(Chart, Indiana State Police safety education cars, follows :) 


INDIANA STATE Po.iice Sarety Epucation Cars 


Above units are equipped with motion picture equipment, slides and slide 
projector, films, detonators, porto-clinics, photographs, charts, displays, sketches, 
posters, pamphlets and other material for distribution. 

Members of the safety education section assist jndustries, communities, schools, 
service clubs, police departments in traffic safety programs. 


INDIANA STATE Po.iice Sarety Dispray Buses 


Two safety exhibit buses are equipped with movie projectors, public address 
system, mechanical safety displays for public participation. Buses are used 
in cooperation with schools, industries, fairs, community organizations, etc. 

Mr. Jessup. To do that we have supplied each one of these men with 
white safety cars. You are acquainted with that. And the equip- 
ment you will be able to see tomorrow on the field trip. 
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We have two safety buses with which we go into the community. 
You will be able to see those tomorrow also. s 
(Chart, Industrial off-job traffic safety, follows :) 
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There are over 400 industries participating in the off-job traffic safety program 
in cooperation with the Indiana State Police Safety Education Section. 

Mr. Jessup. Mr. Lingo spoke to you briefly about the industrial 
off-the-job safety program. 

Why was the industrial safety program introduced in industry, 
concerning driving to and away from the factories? Why? 

The National Safety Council recently reported that “Workers suffer 
more accidental deaths and injuries off the job than they do on the job. 
In 1955 nearly 7 out of 10 deaths, and more than half of the injuries, 
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occurred off the job. Off-job deaths occurred principally in motor 
vehicle accidents.” 

That is certainly sapping the manpower of our country. 

It is hard to evaluate an educational program. It is very difficult. 
We have See feebly, but we have tried, as shown by this one 

yaragrapnh, 
After these educational programs had gone into the plants—and, 
gentlemen, it must be continuous and not a one-stop affair—we found 
at the Indiana Harbor works of Inland Steel Co. in East Chicago, 
where 14,000 of the 19,000 employees are members of the Inland Safe 
Driver Club, that traffic deaths had been cut in half. 

Also, at the ordnance works of the Du Pont Co., which is a Federal 
installation, during 1953, 135 employees sustained off-the-job traffic 
injuries and were unable to work. After this program was installed 
the injuries were reduced to 48 in 1954, 48 in 1955, and 20 in the first 
half of 1956. 

Further information on this program is contained in a statement 
in the brochure furnished you. 

(The statement referred to, Indiana Lifesaver, prepared by Indiana 
State Police, follows :) 


INDIANA LIFESAVER 
Prepared by Indiana State Police 


Joe Doakes, industrial worker, holds no fear of the lethal H-bomb. Its spec- 
tacular ability as a mass killer is a remote, nebulous danger, to be reckoned with 
in the uncertain future, Joe’s more immediate concern is the daily round trip 
he makes by auto between his home and the plant where he works. 

At 6 o’clock each weekday morning, he noses his middle-aged car out of the 
driveway of his suburban home onto the highway leading to the city. He is 
engulfed at once by a charging parade of automobiles whose occupants are also 
citybound. The gaps between cars close tightly as other drivers edge into the 
quickly moving lines, Boxed in by hurrying cars on three sides and a ditch on 
the other, Joe is swept along in his own narrow rectangle of concrete. 

A pileup here means a twisted tangle of smoking metal, and somebody killed 
or hurt, frequently both. 

Forty-five minutes later, inwardly tense, Joe turns in the plant parking lot and 
walks to the comparative quiet of his job. The nerve-jangling journey will 
be repeated in reverse at 3:30, when he and other workers fan out to their 
homes in their restrictive highway “compartments.” 

Joe Doakes’ daily joust in traffic is typical of the workaday regimen of the 
millions of Americans who make up the infinitesimal, albeit vital, cogs of the 
Nation’s industrial giant. Most motoring commuters take the hazardous scramble 
in stride, viewing the dangers and irritations of modern traffic as “part of the 
game.” But it can be a deadly, costly game. 

When production is slowed due to off-the-job accidents, everybody loses. The 
whole economy is affected, including that of the employee and his family, his 
firm, his community, and the Nation. 

The National Safety Council recently reported that—‘“workers suffer more 
accidental deaths and injuries off the job than they do on the job. In 1955, nearly 
7 out of 10 deaths, and more than half of the injuries occurred off the job. Off- 
job deaths occurred principally in motor-vehicle accidents.” 

Here is the council’s 1955 national summary: 14,200 workers killed and 
1,900,000 injured on the job. In accidents away from the plant, 30,800 lost their 
lives and 2,400,000 others were injured, of which traffic smashups claimed 18,200 
dead and 650,000 injured. 

Also in 1955, plant employees injured away from the job lost a total of 65 
ae man-days, as compared with 45 million man-days lost because of on-the-job 
accidents, 
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COST TO FAMILIES NOT COMPUTABLE 


The cost to the families, the employers, and the communities of the dead and 
maimed breadwinners, due to the permanent or partial loss of their productivity, 
is not computable. But the problem long has troubled industry and labor leaders, 
who have made genuine attempts to do something about it. Lacking, howeyer, 
was the impact of a planned, coordinated approach by a large group of industria] 
plants; sporadic off-the-job accident prevention efforts by a few had failed to 
meet the overall safety need. 

Superintendent Frank A. Jessup, head of the Indiana State Police, came up 
with a possible solution in the forepart of 1953. He reasoned that (1) the State 
government has a stake in the welfare of the thousands of industrial employees, 
and that (2) the governmental safety agencies are in an ideal position to organize 
and supervise a statewide, off-the-job plant safety program. He discussed the 
feasibility of the idea with management and labor representatives. Their re- 
sponse was enthusiastic. 

In cooperation with Prof. J. L, Lingo, director of the Indiana Office of Traffic 
Safety, an accident prevention program for plant commuters was developed. 
Bearing the imaginative title, Operation Live Longer, it consists of a brochure 
of promotional and organizational information for the guidance of company 
safety directors who have added off-job safety to their in-plant endeavors. The 
kit of materials, issued quarterly, is prepared by Professor Lingo’s staff and 
distributed by Superintendent Jessup’s safety education specialists, who serve 
as coordinators. 

Back of the undertaking is the combined interest of management, labor, and 
State officials to keep the people of industry in good health, an interest that now 
begins in the employee’s home and doesn’t end until he returns—presumably 
safe—home again. 

What progress has Indiana’s Operation Live Longer made after 3 years? 

Well, it’s helping to achieve just that—a longer life for a growing number of 
the 500,000 employees of the 425 Hoosier industries presently enrolled. Con- 
vincing proof are reports from participating firms which show the traffic-death 
rate among their employees is declining at a time when the Nation's fatality toll 
is spiraling. 

It’s brought about a joint attack on one of the most critical conditions of 
modern times and, more important, is apparently succeeding in focusing the 
attention of the individual on the hard facts of traffic bloodletting. 

The men and women of industry are learning that they are in the middle of 
a historic jam of motor vehicles, and that it will take more than traffic police 
and courts to keep cars from smashing together. They are realizing the maxi- 
mum in motoring safety will be realized only when every citizen joins with his 
officials on the combat team. 


EMPLOYEES MORE SAFETY CONSCIOUS 


The success story of Operation Live Longer can best be told by relating the 
experiences of a few of the companies that have expanded their safety goals to 
fit the Indiana-sponsored plan. 

At the Indiana Harbor works of Inland Steel Corp., in East Chicago, where 
14,000 of the 19,000 employees are members of the Inland Safe Driver Club, 
traffic deaths have been cut in half. Four workmen were killed in the year 
following the program’s inauguration in July 1955. The previous average was 
8 to 10 fatalities a year. 

“Before we announced the program,” reported J. L. Ridinger, safety and 
plant protection director, “we asked union safety representatives their opinion 
of an off-the-job traffic safety program. They were enthusiastic, and helped 
us promote and advertise the plan. Employees are now more safety conscious 
than ever before.” 

Inland offers its people auto seat safety belts at a reduced price as an added 
incentive. Driver’s club members have the club insignia on their car bumpers, 
which seems to have stimulated a spirit of camaraderie—and caution—when 
the emblem is recognized as they drive to and from work, or on vacation 
excursions to distant places. 

“Lost time among our employees, resulting from traffic accidents, is not 
excessive,” according to J. M. Ehrler, International Harvester Co. safety di- 
rector at the Fort Wayne works. “We dread to think what the figure might 
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pe if there wasn’t a continuing effort to promote traffic safety with the same 
vigor and attention that is given on-the-job accident prevention.” 

At the Indiana ordnance works of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., near 
Charlestown, a predominant number of the workers reside from 12 to more 
than 20 miles from the plant. During 1953, 135 employees sustained off-job 
traffic injuries and were unable to work. The Operation Live Longer program 
was then installed and injury accidents reduced to 48 in 1954; 48 in 1955; and 
to 20 in the first half of 1956. 

At the Chrysler Corp., in Indianapolis, where more than a half million people 
vie for space to drive, a 56-percent reduction in frequency and a 62-percent 
reduction in severity in collisions involving employees was reported. When 
the Delco-Remy division of General Motors Corp., in Anderson, installed the 
statewide program in 1954, none of the commuting workers died in traffic, as 
compared with a six-death average in previous years. The United States Naval 
Avionie Facility, in Indianapolis, reported that not a single working day was 
lost in 1955 because of motoring injuries, and the Bendix Products division 
of Bendix Aviation Corp., in South Bend, boasted a clean record as this was 
written. 

The State government's blueprint and counsel is given credit by industry 
for the remarkable improvement. Typical is the statement by Safety Super- 
yisor Robert Beeson, of Perfect Circle Corp., in Hagerstown: 

“This program gave us a spark and a new look at safety. Safety is a way 
of thinking. Once you get a person thinking safety, it applies off the job 
as well as on the job.” 

SAFETY MATTERS INSEPARABLE 


Mr. Beeson sees a parallel in the contributing causes to traffic and industrial 
accidents, asserting that usually poor training, carelessness, condition of the 
individual, inadequate physical facilities, and poor attitude are at fault. His 
conclusion is that inplant and outplant safety matters are inseparable. 

Employee response has been high everywhere. Earlier this year, for instance, 
85 percent of the men and women who drive to their work at Cummins Engine 
(‘o., Inc., in Columbus, volunteered their automobiles for an inspection of brakes, 
tires, glass, windshield wipers, horn, lights, turn signals, exhaust system, and 
rearview mirrors. Twenty-five percent of the 27 percent of drivers, whose cars 
were defective, had the trouble corrected and then returned for a recheck, which 
is “probably the best clue to the acceptance of the program by our people,” 
according to Safety Manager J. G. Sims. 

Fervor in the venture is something contagious. On a sticky, warm evening 
last June, Trooper William E. Hunter, safety specialist of the Indiana State 
Police, met with a group of 90 men holding supervisory and managerial positions 
in Penn Controls, Inc., at Goshen. Hunter’s talk and the subsequent discussion 
lasted 2 hours, as his listeners forgot their discomfort. 

Of the session, J. P. Bradford, Penn personnel director, has said: 

“Instead of boring the group with a maze of statistics, or blaming highway 
accidents on the automobile manufacturers, the roads, or any other single factor, 
Trooper Hunter approached the subject from what we thought was a very proper 
standpoint, namely, the individual. His points of inattention, impatience, and 
impoliteness on the part of individuals certainly seems to strike home, since in- 
dustry people already know that unsafe acts cause more accidents than unsafe 
conditions.” 

The upshot was the president, R. S. Penn, invited Trooper Hunter to address 
plant employees. Production was halted while the State policeman told an 
intent audience how to stay alive by accepting a personal obligation to help stop 
street and highway tragedies. His remarks were recorded and played back to 
the night shift, so that all the 1,150 employees heard the message. 

Hunter spoke the day before the annual vacation shutdown. Two weeks 
later, when Penn reopened, not a single traffic mishap had occurred to an em- 
ployee in the vacation period. 

“The accident-prevention program of our Indiana State Police goes beyond 
making arrests for traffic violations,” J. J. Clarkson, general manager of General 
Electric Co. at Fort Wayne, said recently. He was seconded by Mr. Ehrler, of 
the nearby International Harvester plant, who added: “We have learned to 
rely upon the troopers for guidance and assistance in promoting traffic safety.” 
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BOOSTS COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


But.the final evidence of the worth of the project comes from the. workers 
themselves. Many of them have noted their colleagues are now more courteous 
and understanding toward other motorists. They are slower to show irritation 
when delayed because of congested thoroughfares, and they pay closer attention 
to the rules of the road. An improvement in the attitudes of industrial drivers 
appears to be rubbing off on other drivers, outside industry. 

“These safety efforts are causing people to become aware of hazardous driving 
practices, whether they are actually conscious of this fact or not.” Martin 
Fugate, finishing chief operator at Indiana Ordnance Works, observed recently. 

Mrs. Myrtle Conley, order filler at Perfect Circle Corp., sums it up this way: 
“I think the off-the-job accident prevention program is the biggest humanitarian 
project Perfect Circle has sponsored—and the company has many good ones to 
its credit.” 

A significant byproduct of Operation Live Longer has occurred in the fields 
of community and public relations. Citizens and the press of a number of Hoosier 
communities have viewed with approval the joint action of plant management and 
employees in dealing with a problem of communitywide interest. The result 
has been a new friendliness and loyalty toward the plant and its people on the 
part of the public. 

These communities have found it a relatively simple matter for industrial and 
civic safety groups to synchronize their automotive safety programs, as well as 
other endeavors of mutual interest. 

Flexibility is the keynote. The basic plan may be easily adjusted to meet local 
situations. Aid provided by the State is twofold ; 

(1) Ammunition for the industrial safety forces in prepared and packaged 
in an attractive folder, on which is emblazoned “Operation Live Longer.” Pro- 
fessor Lingo and his staff select the topics and then develop the promotional 
information for the publication. 

The kits usually cover special emphasis themes, such as winter-driving hazards, 
motor manners, vehicle maintenance, vacation driving, school safety, and night- 
time traffic dangers. Each kit contains a planning guide, fact sheet, subject 
outline, suggested editorials and news releases for local publications, radio, and 
ear ars spot announcement; leaflets, pamphlets, posters, and current statistical 

ta. 

TROOPERS ARE TUB THUMPERS 


(2) The second phase is carried out by a group of Indiana State Police traffic- 
safety specialists, under Capt. Paul T. Beverforden. This force of men in uni- 
form are the official tub thumpers. They are easily recognized as they make 
their visits to the cooperating plants in white-painted patrol cars, provided by 
the Chrysler Corp. 

The troopers are charged with delivering each issue of the kit in person, [Fre- 
quent return calls are made to assist plant safety directors. If it appears that 
stronger support from the top is needed, they go directly to the management 
and labor levels. <A part of their time is devoted to the recruitment of additional 
industries. 

The idea is solidly established in Indiana, As one industrialist put it: “Traffic 
safety is no longer a matter of individual concern. It’s a matter of national 
necessity.” Endorsement and support have been given by the Indiana State 
Federation of Labor and its affiliated groups; the Indiana Manufacturer’s Ass0- 
ciation, and the Indiana State Chamber of Commerce. 

Superintendent Jessup is hopeful the plan may be utilized as an accident pre 
vention tool elsewhere, to offset the pressures of mounting traffic ailments. He 
sees our national defense dependent upon the development of a safe, efficient 
transportation system. The effort must be continuous and unrelenting, in his 
opinion, in anticipation of the 80 million vehicles that are expected, in a few 
years, to overflow the highways over which 61 million cars now travel. 

“We are at the beginning,’ Mr. Jessup said recently. “Out of this can come 
the greatest alliance ever conceived to combat the tragic drain of deaths and 
injuries in traffic.” 

With a creditable record of achievement behind it, the Hoosier off-the-job in- 
dustrial traffic safety program gives promise today of momentous things to 
morrow. Indiana’s graphic demonstration of what can be accomplished by in- 
dustry, labor, and government, working together, is an exemplification of Amer!- 
can tradition at its best. 
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(The chart, Community safety education, follows :) 
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Testimonials : 


I thought you would be interested in knowing that fewer Inland employees were fatally 
injured in Highway accidents in 1954 than in 1953. Our insurance records show that 
elgh + 3 aera were fatally injured in Highway accidents in 1954 compared with 
eight in 1 ° 

I am sure that we must share some of the credit for this reduction with you and the 
State Police. During the year you furnished us with many traffic films and photo raphs 
which we used in our plant publications to make our people more conscious of their 
Py ree ge for the safety of themselves and others while driving on the Highways and 

ty Streets. 

I wish to thank you and the State Police for your cooperation. 

INLAND STEEL COMPANY. 
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To at least six Delco-Remy men and women this much-repeated safety slogan became 
a striking reality in 1954. 

Which six? That is something we can never tell. It is only the negative side of the 
highway safety story—the number killed, injured, and maimed—that can be reported with 
concrete, factual statistics. 

Nevertheless, those thought-provoking statistics show that an average of six Delco-Remy 
people have been killed each year since 1940 while commuting back and forth to work by 
auto. In 1954 not a single Deleo-Remy employee became a traffic fatality while driving 
to or from work. And so it can well be said that six Delco-Remy folks are alive today as 
a result of greater interest in safety and better driving practices. 

‘ a Safety Director, Fred Yelton, credits the somewhat remarkable 1954 record 
o two ngs: 

1. Increased emphasis on traffic safety by all agencies who have responsibilities cop. 
nected with safety education. Delco-Remy’s portant in the “make courtesy your 
code of the road” campaign has been a part of this effort. 

2. A sincere effort on the part of hundreds of drivers to observe safe-driving practices 
at all times. 

DELCO-Remy, 


Over 150 communities in Indiana are participating in safety education pro- 
grams in conjunction with the Indiana State Police Safety Education Section, 

Mr. Jessup. Community safety. 

Our educational people go into community safety. They are now 
assisting with programs in 140 communities. 

(The chart, Cooperation with United States Government installa- 
tions, appears on the following page. ) 


All of the services offered by the Safety Education Section are utilized by the 
United States Government installations in the State of Indiana, which include: 


Program planning Films 

Safety talks Publications 

Kit material Engineering 

Special emphasis program Pedestrian-control program 
Community projects Car-check program 

School for driver violators 


Mr. Jessup. There is cooperation between the Federal Government 


and others, especially at Fort Harrison Finance Center. We are 
working with those people. 

You gentlemen of the Congress could render some influence, especi- 
ally in that sphere, I would think, because they have found that they 
can cut their accidents, and have been doing so. 

Now, if I could have your indulgence for 4 minutes longer, I would 
like to give you what I believe is an absolute essential to an educa- 
tional program. 

First of all, I will describe to you a program that starts October 
15 in conjunction with 18 television stations which will be beamed 
to the schools of our State. This is to teach driver training to the 
schools of our State through television. These people are not pro- 
fessional actors but people from our own unit. Our troopers are 
making this at the present time. It starts October 15. 

You will see that what we are attempting to do is beam more educa- 
tion to the schools through the television stations of the State. 
[Showing of film.] 

This is the first of a series that will teach driver training. And 
we will soon show you 2 more shorts, 1 of 57 seconds and 1 of 20 
seconds which the television stations have been good enough to put 
on repeatedly in the State of Indiana, to get public attention. 

It is a terrific battle, gentlemen, to get the minds of men. Every- 


body is competing—General Motors, General Foods. Everybody has 
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something to get a part of your mind. We are trying to get a little 
public attention for safety, if we can, through this medium. [Shovy. 
ing of films. | 

Gentlemen, I thank you very much for your indulgence and time, 

We certainly welcome you tomorrow where you will be able to 
view most all of what we have talked about here. 

Mr. Roserts. We want to thank you, too, for a very fine presenta- 
tion, and we certainly see that there is a lot of work that has gone 
into it. 

We are grateful to you. 

Tf you will just have a seat, I think we might have a question or two, 

You point out that 75.6 percent of these fatal traffic accidents oc- 
curred on rural highways as against 24.4 percent in urban areas. 

I wonder if you feel that where control is present we seem to have 
a lower mortality rate. 

Mr. JEssupP. at is correct. But you must remember that it js 
in the rural sections that they get adequate speedup, of course, to 
have the smashups that result in fatal accidents. 

As far as control is concerned, those are the points we will attempt 
to show you tomorrow, where we exert pressure to stop the accidents 
before they occur. 

The only problem we have is that we do not have enough manpower 
to exert enough pressure. 

Mr. Roserts. Do you not think too that perhaps on your farm- 
to-market road system—and I am not criticizing anybody on that 
em because, of course, I am _ to see good rural roads. But 

o you not think that many of them have been laid out without the 
engineering that you have on your main arterials ? 
r. Jessup. There is not any question about that. 

We must have adequate, safe roads, through highways, service 
roads, to take off the slow-moving vehicle that operates in the rural 
sections and let the through traffic go through from city to city and 
State to State. 

We are looking forward to your Federal road program with great 
hope that it will relieve us of the through traffic and give us the time 
for more attention to our local problems. 

Mr. Roserts. I notice, too, on this chart, on the time of occurrence 
by month, day, and hour, that we seem to have two very high periods 
there, one in J anuary, which I suppose would be caused by the fact 
that it is generally the holiday season and that you have probably 
worse weather around that part of the year. 

Mr. Jessup. We had bad weather. However, we have been suc- 
cessful with our holiday traffic in the State of Indiana in the last 3 


ears. 

Unfortunately, in January of this year we lost 29 people in the first 
week by railroad trains and other accident types. 

Your analysis of fatal accidents, as well as overall accidents, must 
be kept up to date. A summary of last year’s accidents does not 
contribute much to our enforcement. We must know, seasonally, 
what happens, and anticipate the source of the trouble. You will 
be _ to see, I think, tomorrow when the sergeant explains it in the 
field. 
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But an analysis of proper records must be kept up to date if you 

are going to get ahead of the problem instead of always being be- 
ind it. 

: Mr. Roserts. Do you think, too, that we could perhaps do a better 

job in the organization of medical and first-aid teams to get to the 

injured parties as quickly as possible ? 

Mr. Jessup. Yes; there could be much done in that phase. 

Mr. Roserts. I noted yesterday in Sheriff Keiter’s testimony that 
some of the county sheriffs in Ohio have an emergency ambulance set- 
up. Do you have that system in Indiana? 

Mr. Jessup. No. Only the municipalities handle the emergencies 
as they are called upon to do so. 

In very few places do we have that system in the rural sections. 
We depend upon independent operators at this time. 

We would ' interested in information as to what might be an aid 
in bringing our court system in line with modern transportation. 

Modern transportation goes 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. The 
courts throughout the United States, not only in Indiana, are not 
geared to today’s needs. 

Mr. Roperts. Do you have a traffic court set up that is separate 
and apart from, say, the court of common pleas? Or do they have 
other jurisdictions besides traffic ? 

Mr. Jessup. Other jurisdiction. 

We do not have limited jurisdiction over traffic. The magistrate’s 
court in this county, in Indianapolis, is the only one that handles 
that, and they can handle other problems also. They are handling 
traffic now through policy more than by law. We do not have separate 
traflic courts. 

Mr. Roserts. I am not asking you this as a lawyer, but do you think 
from your experience that we would perhaps do a better job of en- 
forcement if we had a separate, independent traffic-court system? 

Mr. Jessup. It is imperative that we do have adequate courts—in 
your words—separate. It is imperative that we have them if we are 
going to apply more enforcement. We do not have the courts to apply 
more enforcement, to be 9 frank with you, nor to handle the cases. 
More emphasis must be placed on the court system. 

I notice the Attorney General has conferences on juvenile delin- 
i I do not know whether it is in his field or not to have con- 
erences on adequate courts. 

Mr. Rozerts. Do you think that if we could work out a system that 
would give these courts more independence of action that, we perhaps 
could achieve better results ? 

Mr. Jessup. And more time and the adequate physical facilities to 
hold court in a proper place. Courts should not be in a back room 
or something to that. effect, but we should have adequate facilities to 
hold these courts and bring them up on a higher level. We need that 
all over the United States. I am not speaking particularly of Indiana; 
lam speaking of all over the United States. 

Mr. Roserrs. As you know, perhaps a traffic-violation arrest may be 
the first contact with our legal system that most people have. And 
you feel that if the physical facilities were such as to impress a person 
with the dignity and the importance of the traffic court itself that we 
would perhaps build up more respect for law and order in the country ? 

Mr. Jessvp. I think it is a “must.” 
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Mr. Roserts. That is all I have. 

Mr. Beamer ? 

Mr. Beamer. I have very little to add. Knowing of the work that js 
being done here in our State, I think I will permit ny colleagues to 
do the questioning. 

However, I do want to ask one question of Mr. Jessup. We were 
informed yesterday in Ohio that they have a State law that when 
driver is approaching a radar device there must be posted not less 
than 750 feet nor more than 1,500 feet a sign that there is such a radar- 
timing device. Is there anything comparable to that in the State of 
Indiana ? 

Mr. Jessup. We do not have that in the State of Indiana. 

Mr. Beamer. In other words, there is no warning to the driver when 
he approaches a radar or timing system ? 

Mr. Jessup. No. 

By policy, in our electric timing zones we have placed an additional 
warning sign. But, after all, Representative Beamer, there are always 
speed zone signs present advising the motorist what the law is, and 
that isan adequate warning. 

Mr. Beamer. In other words, if it is posted at 40 miles per hour 
and the electric timing device catches him going more than 40 miles an 
hour it is the driver’s responsibility. 

Mr. Jessup. It is his responsibiilty to adhere to the law. 

Mr. Beamer. You feel then that if there is a warning that there is 
a timing device set up ahead, that it might enable the driver to slow 
down and be a good driver in the eyes of the law? 

Mr. Jessup. The driver should keep within the law at all times. 

Now we have an educational program before we ever go into radar or 
electric timing or the “wolfpack” operation. There is a news release, 
thanks to our friends on the newspapers. They inform the people 
what is coming. And the people know there is an educational phase 
before this operation starts. 

Mr. Beamer. Do you have much criticism because of the unsuspected 
positions or locations of the radar or timing devices? 

Mr. Jessup. You have seen the enormous increase in enforcement 
that has been applied since 1952. Our complaints now are not any 
more than in 1949. Most of those complaints are directed at the court 
from out-of-State motorists. 

Mr. Beamer. In other words, you do not feel there is any objec- 
tion to the absence of a warning that there is a timing device or radar 
device ? 

Mr, Jessup. No. 

There is some objection from some people, but the majority of people 
are not complaining. And I give great credit for that to the Hoosier 
Motor Club because of their open-mindedness and their educational 
work in their magazines of informing the motorist what to do. 

After all, obedience to the law is not just the police officer’s re- 
sponsibility ; it is the individual’s. It goes back to the human factor; 
54.2 percent of these people committed errors that killed them or 
others. They are the ones that hold the responsibility. The key to 
safety is that individual. 

These other outside influences here help the individual to obey the 
law. But, after all, it goes back to his responsibility, not the police 
or somebody else. 
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And I do not agree with Ohio’s law on this. They have a plain- 
car law. 

How did you stop your drag races over there in Ohio? 

You had to put plain cars on investigation of them to stop them. 
There is a State law against using plain cars in traffic. I don’t agree 
with that. 

Mr. Roperts. Mr. Schenck? 

Mr. Scuenck. Mr, Chairman, this is quite a controversial subject 
as has been indicated here, but it just seems to me that people defi- 
nitely resent so-called speedtraps. And that has been an onerous situ- 
ation ths ut hi is dev eloped in many sections of the country. 

Per and this is my own personal opinion—I have a feeling 
that violin ‘ars ought to be marked, that the men ought to be in 
unifor m, and that people ought to be informed by signs. 

Now you and I have exactly opposite opinions, and I think we 
are each entitled to those. 

Mr. Jessup. Not just opposite. 

Most of our cars are marked. We have only two plain cars in each 
district now. Those are for the intentional violator that the citizen 
complains about. Most of our cars are marked. 

We are not like Virginia with half and half. Most of our cars are 
marked. We are not quite opposite in view. 

Maybe I was a little too strong in my statement before. We are 
not directly opposite in view. 

Mr. Scuencx. I just happen to think and feel that you can get 
more cooperation and better observance and so forth by being nice 
than you can by slipping up on somebody and tapping them over the 
head. ‘That is my personal opinion. 

Mr. Jessur. That is not the policy here, slipping up on somebody. 
There is no hiding behind signposts in Indiana. 

If you are going to have a strict enforcement policy, that inten- 
tional violator is the one you are after with the plain car, the one 
about which you receive complaints from your neighbors and friends. 
He knows where that police car is all the time when it is marked. 
That is the reason for the use of the plain car. It is just something 
to augment the marked car and the miles of patrol that we spend in 
preventive enforcement. 

We differ with the national safety authorities in this preventive 
enforcement. We believe more in preventive enforcement, which you 
don’t get much credit for. But we believe in being out there. What 
you saw on No. 40 yesterday was preventive enfor cement. 

We are not after arrests, but we are after a reduction in accidents. 

If you apply enforcement where the accidents are happening, the 
accidents go down. 

But if you are having accidents in a certain area, violations are 
present and you had better go after them. And if it is an intentional 
violator you had better take a a" ear after him. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you, Mr. Jessup. 

Mr. Jessup. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ronerrs. The chair would like to announce that we will take a 
)-minute break, 

I would also like to say that we have 14 witnesses scheduled to ap- 
pear, and if any of.you gentlemen could assist the committee in sum- 
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marizing your statements I think it will enable us to get through this 
testimony today, and I will appreciate it very much. 

The committee will be in recess. 

(Whereupon, a short recess was taken.) 

Mr. Roserts, The subcommittee will please come to order. Our 
next witness will be Mr. Morris J. Carter, commissioner, Indiana 
Bureau of Motor Vehicles. 


STATEMENT OF MORRIS J. CARTER, COMMISSIONER, INDIANA 
BUREAU OF MOTOR VEHICLES, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Mr. Carter. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want 
to say that it is a distinct pleasure to have the opportunity of appear- 
ing before this group, and especially to have the opportunity to dis- 
cuss some of the problems of the bureau of motor vehicles and its 
functions with my own Congressman Beamer who never seems to be 
able to find time to get down there and really see what we are doing, 
especially right now. 

Mr. Beamer. Mr. Chairman, may I respond ? 

I have known Mr. Carter for quite some time. He comes from the 
district that I have the privilege to represent. 

I know the work he is doing, and I do want to welcome Mr. Carter 
here. Tomorrow, if I am not mistaken, we will observe some of his 
bureau’s work in the filed. Is that correct? 

Mr. Carrer. That is correct. I have presented a papers to the 
committee, and, since you are primarily interested in traffic safety, I 


will confine my remarks to driver licensing and driver control, And, 


as the chairman requested, I will try to hurriedly go through this in 
order to make up some time. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


Report py Morris J. CARTER, COMMISSIONER, INDIANA BurEAv oF MorTor VEHICLES 


The bureau of motor vehicles in Indiana is charged with the responsibility of 
the issuance of all motor vehicle registration and driver licenses. Since your 
committee’s interest is primarily that of traffic safety, this report will be confined 
only to those matters pertaining to the issuance and control of driver licenses. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR OBTAINING DRIVER LICENSES 


I. Beginner’s permit 
Must be 16 years of age, with written consent of parents. 
Examinations: Written test on rules of road and eye test. 


II. Operator’s license 

Must be 16 years and 1 month of age to obtain original license and must pass 
the eye test and law test and complete driving examination. If there exists any 
physical impairment, such as loss of limb, eye, or hearing, certain restrictions 
are noted on their licenses, 


IIT. Chauffeur’s license 
Must pass written test on rules of road and laws affecting commercial vehicles. 


IV. Public passenger chauffeur license 

Must pass physical examination by doctor and same tests of the regular 
chauffeur. 

To obtain the above license, the applicant must surrender his previous 
license, whether it be issued in this State or from another State. If applicant is 
a new resident, the license surrendered is returned to the State of issuance with 
the request that they forward this person’s driving record. If record is received, 
it is considered the same as having occurred in Indiana, This exchange of 
licenses also assists in purging the driver’s file. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPROVEMENTS 


I]. Uniform driver examination by all States 


With this, all States could recognize the license of another State and it would 
not necessitate a complete examination whenever a person established residence 
in another State. 


I. Enactment of law by all States requiring surrender of license when making 
application for renewal, or original, if in another State 


If this were accomplished, then a person would be unable to have more than 
one license in his possession ; whereas now, some may have as many as a dozen 
and if convicted of a violation where license is suspended, they would surrender 
the license of the State in which they have no need of driving. Also, with the 
adoption of the program of exchanging driver records, we would be in a position 
to take suspension action regardless of location of conviction, 


III. Require courts to record conviction on driver’s license 


Starting in 1957, we will have space on the back of the driver license where 
the court can make a record of convictions. At the present time this would-not 
be mandatory on the part of the court, but legislation will be presented to the 
general assemply in 1957 for their action. 


IV. Reexamining of driver 


It is our opinion that all drivers applying for original or renewal of their 
license should have vision tests. By the requirement of vision tests, the exam- 
iner would be in a position to observe all applicants and where there was an 
obvious physical defect, the department should have the authority to require a 
complete examination. 

The department should keep a complete record of all accidents and moving 
traffic violations in which a driver is involved and whenever the department has 
evidence that a driver has been found guilty of a traffic violation contributing 
to the cause of a property damage, personal injury, or fatal accident, there 
should be a review of his past accident and conviction record and if the facts 
warrant, take whatever action is necessary to insure his competence to operate 
a motor vehicle on the highways. 


FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY DIVISION 


The functions of this division are for the control of all persons convicted of 
traffic laws where there are mandatory suspensions. Also accident cases where 
there is a fatality, personal injury, or property damage exceeding $50. 

Any person convicted of an offense of driving while under the influence, man- 
slaughter, or reckless homicide, perjury or false affidavit, felony involving a 
use of a motor vehicle, reckless driving (3 convictions in 1 year), leaving scene 
of accident (over $50 property damage), injury, or death, it is mandatory that 
the commissioner suspend and upon expiration of suspension, they are re- 
quired to file with this division, proof of financial responsibility for a period 
of 3 years. 

The accident section of this law requires that all persons involved in fatal 
p. i. or p. d. accidents, where damage is in excess of $50 must show proof 
to the division that they have insurance coverage to the amount of $5,000 
bodily injury; $10,000 death, and $1,000 property damage. Failure to show 
this proof results in their being required to produce a release from the other 
person or file a bond or security to the amount of damages to the other vehicle. 
This bond or security is held for a period of 1 year, then, if there is no evidence 
of a suit or judgment on this case, refunds are made. 

This division issues all suspension notices and orders for surrendering of 
drivers’ licenses and registration plates. Refusal of this order results in police 
demands being issued for pickup. 

Suspension lists are compiled on a weekly basis and mailed to more than 300 
daily and weekly newspapers, State police posts, sheriffs’ departments, and all 
town and municipal police departments. Most of the newspapers are publishing 
the names and addresses of persons in their county. Many of the police depart- 
ments are using these lists to check for future driving. 

Indiana will have approximately 40,000 persons suspended this year for all 
causes. The experience in the past has been that many persons suspended 
continue to drive; thus, in 1955, the law was passed making it mandatory that 
the commissioner suspend for a like period whenever he has evidence that a 
person has been convicted of a violation of driving while suspended. 
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It is our feeling that the courts have been very lenient with their penalty 
for driving while suspended and if the courts would give jail sentences jy 
these cases the violations of driving while suspended would decrease. At no 
time should this charge be filed in j. p. courts, where their authority is limited to 
a $25 fine. They cannot give a jail sentence. 


DRIVER IMPROVEMENT DIVISION 


This division has the primary responsibility of reviewing all driver records 
and whenever there is good cause to believe that the operation of the motor 
vehicle on a public highway of this State, by such person, would be inimical to 
public safety or welfare, action is taken. 

Under the authority given the commissioner to suspend or revoke, the Indiana 
point system was developed. This program is very simple, as it merely establishes 
a certain number of demerits for the various violations. (Explanation of point 
system attached to this report.) 

To make this program effective, it is imperative that the file containing the 
driver records be kept up to date and in good order. Also, the courts must 
report all moving convictions promptly and accurately. 

The Indiana law requires that all courts, or clerks of courts, certify to the 
bureau of motor vehicles a conviction abstract of all moving traffic violations, 
An important section of this law requires the court to assess a fee of $1.75 on 
all these convictions; the court to retain $0.25 for filling out the abstract, and 
$1.50 to be forwarded to the bureau of motor vehicles. We should receive 
approximately $300,000 from the courts, which means that the problem drivers 
will more than pay for the expense of the operation of this program this year, 

With the broad authority given the commissioner on suspending or revoking, 
it is important to note that anyone aggrieved by an act of the commissioner, has 
the right to appeal to the circuit court in the county in which they reside. 

Assistance needed.—Indiana hospitals are cooperating with this division by 
certifying names of all persons being admitted for treatment of mental afflictions. 
If these are by order of the court, licenses are suspended until restored by order 
of court; if by voluntary admission, person must furnish a medical statement 
from three physicians before driving privilege is restored. 

The Veterans’ Administration has refused in the past to advise this division 
of their admissions and have been very reluctant to give any information on 
their cases, when we had knowledge that a person was admitted ; therefore, we 
would strongly urge that this committee take appropriate action so that all 
motor-vehicle departments would be notified whenever a resident of their State 
was admitted and released from their care, with appropriate information and 
recommendations on action the department should take in restoring their 
driving privilege. 

Danger of courts’ dependency on point system.—During the 2 years of the point 
system program, we have had a very noticeable increase in the number of con- 
victions for moving traffic violations, but at the same time, have had a decrease 
in the number of suspensions on these cases, which indicates to us that the 
courts may be depending upon the suspension under the point system program 
rather than making their recommendations for suspensions on the circumstances 
of the case being heard. 

A summary of the cases in this division is attached as a part of this report. 


Tue INDIANA Pornt System To PROTECT YOUR DRIVING PRIVILEGE 


The real point of the point system provides for your driving safety 


Indiana Bureau of Motor Vehicles, Indianapolis, Ind. 
THE INDIANA POINT SYSTEM 


Protects good drivers—corrects bad drivers 

Your driver’s license is issued by the State of Indiana as a privilege—not a 
right—to drive on the streets and highways. If this privilege is abused by re- 
peated reckless or hazardous actions while driving, your license may be revoked 
or suspended. 

The law requires that convictions for traffic-law violations and acc’dents be 
reported to the State. These reports are combined, under the name of the driver 
involved, in the master driver record file of the Indiana Bureau of Motor Vehicles. 
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The point system has been established as.a means of pointing out, for cor- 
rective action, those few drivers who establish a bad record of law violations or 
accidents. It identifies the accident prone and habitually reckless drivers and 
allows the bureau to take immediate corrective action through warnings, re- 
examinations, interviews, and, as a final step, suspension of the driving privilege. 
It serves to protect the many safe and sensible drivers from those who are 
irresponsible and reckless. 


How it works 

Most drivers are law-respecting individuals who know the law and drive in a 
safe and sensible manner, seldom becoming involved in an accident or law viola- 
tion. Unfortunately, there is a small percentage of drivers whose indifferent 
attitude toward safe driving and the rights of others eventually results in serious 
and, oftimes, fatal accidents. 

The point system is designed to reach this offending group of drivers, and it 
assigns specific points to each driver’s record as indicated below: 


y 
=. 
3 
= 


For conviction of— 
Violation contributing to an accident 
Reckless driving 
Exceeding speed limits 
Other hazardous moving violations 
Other traffic violations 
Misrepresentation to department 
Failure to report an accident 


oo  Broceco mm 


Point values may be revised in relation to their particular effect on the accident 
experience in Indiana. 


How to keep your license 

The safe and sensible driver will have no difficulty in keeping his license. The 
point system affects only those who will not or cannot drive safety. 

The administration of the point system will be handled in this manner: A 
driver amassing 12 or more points within a 3-year period, dating back from the 
latest violation, will be, upon his request, granted a hearing to show cause why his 
license Should not be suspended. 

The bureau is vitally interested in driver improvement and it makes every 
effort to assist and correct those drivers who are building up a poor record. 
When 6 to 9 points are accumulated, a warning letter is sent to the offender. 
With 9 to 12 points on his record, the driver will be called in for an interview 
to review his case and attempt to improve his record. 

Final decision on suspension or other remedial action will be determined on the 
basis of the circumstances in each case and whether the driver is a chronic law 
violator or accident repeater. 


Mandatory suspension of license 
The law. specifies certain offenses for which your license must be revoked or 
suspended by the courts or by the bureau of motor vehicles. Each of these auto- 
matically is given 12 points and the driver is taken off the highway for periods 
ranging from 6 months to 2 years. These are: 
Points 
Drunken driving 12 
Manslaughter or reckless homicide 12 
Perjury or false affidavit to department 12 
Felony involving a use of a motor vehicle 12 
Reckless driving (3 convictions in 12 months) 12 
Leaving scene of accident (over $50 property damage, injury, or death) —_- 12 


Upon conviction of any of the above violations, proof of financial responsibility 
is required at the time the suspension is terminated. When the mandatory 
suspension period has expired, the 12 points accumulated for such convictions 
shall not be the basis for a further suspension except in cases where the offender 
is convicted for driving while his license is suspended or is a chronic violator or 
accident repeater. 
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Report of division of safety responsibility and driver improvement, Jan, 2. 
Sept. 20, 1956 
Suspensions issued : 


Citations: Cases in this classification are mental, physical impaired, 
and violation of probation 2, 028 


Points: Accumulation 12 points in 3 years or 3 convictions in 
18 months 1, 8381 
Judgments: Judgment has been rendered and unpaid 
Convictions: Recommendations of suspension by court; also manda- 
tory suspensions 1 
Accidents: Persons involved in accident who have failed to show 
proof of financial responsibility. 


Total suspensions 27 
Warning letters mailed: This letter is mailed when the person has 
accumulated 6 points during a 3-year period. 
Total warning letters 


Mr. Carter. I won’t take the time to go into the many problems that 
we have in the bureau of motor vehicles in regard to registration and 
reciprocity such as we have with Alabama, with the very low registra- 
tion fee, and many of our companies incorporating in Alabama and 
using only Indiana highways. I won’t go into the problem of the 
third structure tax in Ohio where we give full reciprocity and don’t 
get it over there. But we do have many of those problems in motor 
vehicle administration. 

In the driver licensing laws of Indiana we have various types of 
licenses. First, we have a beginner’s permit. A boy or girl must be 
16 years of age to obtain this permit. They are required—and you 
will see this tomorrow—to pass a vision test and a written test on the 
rules of the road. We make certain that they know the rules of the 


road before we will give them the permit. 

There is another permission that we have on driving in Indiana to 
encourage the young boys and girls to enroll in our driver-trainin« 
courses. We will permit them to drive at the age of 1514 but they are 
required to be with a driver training instructor in a dual-control- 
equipped car. They are the only people by law permitted to drive 
under the age of 16. 

a 


Then we have the operator’s license, and the requirement on age is 
16 years and 1 month. In other words, the boy or girl on the permit 
must drive 1 month before we will give them the opportunity of pass- 
ing the driver’s test. a 

n the operator’s license, those who are applying for original license 
are required to take the vision test, rules of the road, and the actual 
behind-the-wheel driving test. 

On the operator’s license also we have, under our law, requirements 
for the physically handicapped. They must meet certain requirements 
in driving and have certain restrictions in regard to the impairment 
that they might have. ame ; 

To operate a vehicle in violation of the restrictions, of course, 1s 4 
violation of the law. 

Then we have the chauffeur’s license. A person must be at least 
18 years of age and at that time pass the written test which covers 
the laws on commercial vehicles, and also the vision test. ral) 

The public passenger chauffeur’s license is issued to persons driving 
vehicles carrying passengers—school buses, commercial buses, and s0 
forth. They are required to have a medical certificate from a doctor 
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showing their physical condition, and must also pass various written 
tests that we have on that. 

Now there are some problems that we are confronted with on driver 
examining. One is the fact that the 48 States do not have a uniform 
program for examining. If all of the States adopted a uniform ex- 
amining program as recommended by the National Committee for 
Driver Licensing, then we would be in a position in Indiana to recog- 
nize the licenses of the other States, in a much better fashion than we 
do now. 

I think we need enactment of a law by all States, requiring the 
surrender of a license when making an application for renewal or 
original in another State. We have that in Indiana, where you are 
required to surrender your license on te In other words, 
you come in here from Ohio, and we make you surrender your Ohio 
driver’s license before we will issue you a license. 

You take the required test, and we send the license back to Ohio 
a they send us any adverse driving record that the person 
might have. 

Incidentally—and this is not a reflection on you, Mr. Schenck, or 
the State of Ohio—but at the present time we are not getting that 
information from Ohio due to the fact that their files do not contain 
the records of court convictions. 

With the new program that Mr. Felty and Mr. Nofer are putting 
into effect now, it will be a very fine system and then they will be able 
to do what we want done. 

We have had some cases recently, and I might just relate one to show 
the effectiveness of the program. 


A person from Wisconsin recently came into the State and made ap- 
plication. He still had his license. We sent it back to Wisconsin, 
and they forwarded back immediately the information that the per- 
son was just suspended for drunk driving, and he left the State be- 


fore they had been able to ra up his license. So, naturally, he did 


not get a license from us. ‘The exchange of the driver’s records, as I 
said, is very important. 

The requiring of the courts to submit or certify to us convictions 
on moving-traffic violations is a very important thing, and the key 
to the success of our Indiana point-system program. 

One thing that we do not have in Indiana at the present time, and 
that we are setting up and intend to adopt next year, and are going 
toask the legislature for action on, will require the court to record on 
the back of the driver’s license all convictions. 

We feel that will act as a very great deterrent for persons in their 
ae actions whenever they might have a violation showing on that 
icense, 

We are now in the process of adopting that, and intend to have it 

on the license regardless of the action that the legislature might take 
inmaking it mandatory. 
_ The reexamining of drivers is a very important thing. I think this 
ls a program that we have failed to take the proper action on. There 
are many differences of opinion on reexamining of drivers. We are 
making a very diligent study of that problem. 

Personally—and this is my own personal feeling, and there will 
probably be people in the room that will disagree with my feeling on 
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it—I very definitely am in favor of the requirement that every person 
who applies for a driver’s license in Indiana have it issued on a 2-year 
basis on the month of their birthday, and that they be required to take 
a vision test. 

We are now making up our budget to present to the next session of 
the general assembly asking for saibcient funds to buy good equipment 
to make the proper vision tests. With that type of law, every person 
will be required to personally apply for his license, and at that time 
the examiner, through observance of that person, can determine 
whether he should go ahead and give this person a complete driving 
test. 

In other words, they can see them and they can see the physical im- 
pairments and so forth. 

To reexamine all the drivers in the State of Indiana—nearly 21, 
million—on a periodic basis would run into a tremendous amount of 
money. I question very much whether any of you people in this room 
would be favorable to every 2 years or every 4 years being required to 
take a complete eye test, written test, and road test. 

Under the record system we have, we are now in a position, I think, 
to analyze the driving records of these individuals, and, through the 
authority that the commissioner has—which is very broad—when there 
are certain things that indicate that he might be an accident-prone 
driver, we can take action. 

In the past 3 months we have been taking it easy on just what we 
should do, and trying to make up our minds the action to take. We 
are now getting from the Indiana State Police a copy of their arrest 
ticket with the disposition on it from the court. They are noting on 
this disposition sheet whether the violation resulted in an accident, 
and they note on there whether it is a fatal PI or PD accident. 

Then, with that information, we are checking that person’s past 
accident experience, and, if there is a previous accident shown, we are 
calling them in for an interview and a complete driving test. 

It was amazing last week—we happened to find 2 boys 19 years of 
age. The dispositions came in where they had been involved in acci- 
dents and convicted of violation. Both of these boys had had six pre- 
vious accidents. 

It is clear that there is something radically wrong with those two 
men, and we hope to find out. 

Examination of the eyes, I think, is very important because they 
are constantly changing. My eyes are beginning to change. 

And, if I may make a personal reference, my 16-year-old son week 
before last went into the Anderson license branch to get his permit. 
The examiner refused him the permit because the boy failed his eye 
test. 

We had no knowledge that he had bad eyesight. It is not a serious 
thing. But, by getting glasses, the doctor thinks it will correct it. 

So I think it is very important that we adopt a law making it man- 
datory, on renewal, that everybody have an eye test. 

Now as to the division of financial responsibility, the function of 
this division is for the control of all persons convicted of traffic viola- 
tions, where there are mandatory suspensions, and also accident cases 
nates there is a fatality, personal injury, or property damage exceed- 
ing $50. 
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Offenses which require mandatory suspensions in Indiana are driv- 
ing under the influence of liquor, manslaughter or reckless homicide, 
per} ury or false affidavit, a felony involving the use of a motor vehicle, 
reckless driving—that is 3 convictions in 1 year—leaving the scene of 
an accident where there is over $50 property damage, injury, or death. 

Under those cases it is mandatory that the Commissioner suspend. 
With the exception of drunk driving, those mandatory suspensions are 
fora 6-month period. For drunk driving in Indiana there is a 1-year 
mandatory suspension, and on a subsequent offense there is a 2-year 
suspension. 

Any person suspended on those charges, after he has served the 
suspension period, is then eligible for reinstatement. But he must 
file financial responsibility with us for a 3-year period, and be on that 
restricted license for that period of time. 

As to the accident section, of course, most all of our States are uni- 
form in that now. We differ in the amounts of the accidents, but 
Indiana has $50. 

Any person who cannot show proof that they have insurance at the 
time of the accident—and we evaluate the damages in the accident— 
is required to post a bond or security in the amount of the other per- 
son’s damage, and that is held in our department for a period of 1 
year. Any judgment rendered-against that person can be drawn from 
that amount that is deposited. If there is an unsatisfied judgment a 
person is suspended until that judgment is paid. 

On the suspensions in Indiana we issue from that division suspen- 
sion notices to the people to surrender their driver licenses. And, of 
course, With failure to do that, there is a followup by men in our 
department, with the very fine assistance of the Indiana State police. 

We compile our suspensions in Indiana on a weekly basis by county, 
and we mail that out to better than 300 newspapers, to all of the local 
and municipal police departments, and to the State police and sheriffs. 

There is one paper here in Indianapolis that runs this on a daily 
basis. 

We feel that this is a very fine program, and certainly are happy 
with the cooperation that the newspapers throughout the State are 
giving us on this program. 

In most of the smaller newspapers throughout the State they are 
interested primarily in running only the people in that particular 
county, which, I think, is a very fine program, and we are certainly 
very happy with the cooperation. 

Last year in this State we had better than 35,000 persons suspended. 
And, from the way the suspensions are now running, I feel confident 
that we will have at least 40,000 persons suspended in Indiana this 
year. They are becoming more frequent all the time. 

If I may again make a personal reference, I live 40 miles from Indi- 
anapolis, and commute back and forth each day. So I have always 
made it a practice of picking up people and taking them along to 
break the monotony. 

In the past week I have picked up two people walking along whom I 
later found were suspended by our department. And, incidentally, it 
might be of interest to Representative Phil Johnson that the other 
morning south of Noblesville I picked up a person, and he didn’t know 
me from Adam. 
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He got to talking to me about how difficult it was to get around 
without a car, and related his arrest by the State police and how the 
bureau of motor vehicles had taken his license for a year. 

So I, of course, told him. I said, “I am the fellow who is holding 
your license down there.” 

But he was trying to get down to Mooresville to pick apples for 
Representative Phillip Johnson. 

Now as to those 40,000 persons that are suspended, we feel that 
many of those people are periodically attempting to drive. In fact, 
we have had several arrests for driving while suspended. 

In the last session of our general assembly we asked that they give 
us a law where it would be mandatory on the commissioner to give a 
like suspension whenever a person was arrested for a violation of 
driving while suspended. I believe that has helped some. 

But we still have that problem of persons driving while suspended. 

Our experience in Indiana has, in my opinion, been a sad one due 
to the fact that the courts have not—and, again, I say in my opinion— 
taken the action against those persons that I feel should be taken. 
And I certainly would like to see Indiana adopt a program at least 
going along with the recommendations of the uniform code whereby 
it would be mandatory that a jail sentence be given to all persons 
arrested for driving while suspended. 

Now as to the driver-improvement division, this is a new division 
that we have more or less set up in the department. The functions 
of this division are just as the name implies—to try to improve the 
drivers who are coming up with a bad conviction or accident experi- 
ence. 

Under the authority that the commissioner has in Indiana, which I 
have stated was very broad, he is able to take action against persons 
whenever their records indicate that they might be reckless or irre- 
sponsible or accident-prone drivers. 

Very little has ever been done in the past in regard to analyzing 
these drivers, due to the fact that the records have not been available 
and kept up. 

We feel that we have very fine records because of the fact that in 
Indiana we have the courts reporting to us the conviction abstracts, 
which are the basis for the establishment of a point-system program. 

There is one point in our law that I think is very good, and there 
are not too many States that have it. Most of the States have the 
requirement that the courts are to certify the convictions. But their 
experience in getting those certifications has been very bad. 

n Indiana we have a law where the court must assess an additional 
$1.75 on all fines on moving-traffic violations. The clerk of the court 
retains 25 cents of that to compensate for filling out the conviction 
abstract. 

So, naturally, we are going to get those conviction abstracts because 
me ¢ ere want that quarter. The $1.50 is sent to the bureau of motor 
vehicles. 

In other words, we are in this position with the assessment of the 
$1.50: We are going to realize in Indiana approximately $300,000 this 
year from that assessment. That will compensate the State for the 
driver-improvement program, and the problem driver is the one that 
> paying the expense of the program instead of the entire 24% million 

rivers. 
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Incidentally, Chairman Roberts, I would like to comment at this 
time that Alabama is doing a very fine job on the driver-improvement 

rogram. We have checked with some of their procedures and have 
adopted some in our program. — . ; 

I might also state at this time that the point-system program is 
becoming a program that most all of the States are looking into. In 
fact, only in the past month the Esso Safety Foundation contributed 
$40,000 to a fund for Professor Coates at North Carolina State in the 
department of State government to analyze all of the various point- 
system programs to try to come up with a recommended standard 
program for all States to adopt. 

I would like to refer you to the page here with the point-system pro- 
gram in my statement. I won’t take the time to give you all of the 
facets of it, but I think it clearly shows in here how the point-system 
program operates. 

It is not an arbitrary or dictatorial program. 

Incidentally, Mr. Schenck, I had the pleasure of appearing before 
your legislative committee 2 years ago when they were considering a 
point-system program. It is my opinion that Ohio erred in making 
ita law where under a law such as that the program cannot be flexible 
as it can here under the authority of the commissioner of the bureau 
of motor vehicles. Your commissioner in Ohio does not have the au- 
thority that we have. He is very limited. But, with our setup, we can 
make this very flexible. 

Only last week I met with Mr. Lingo and Mr. Jessup. Presently 
we assess three demerit points on a conviction for speeding. Mr. Jes- 
sup is now making a detailed study, and I think the facts will show 
that we should probably change our point-system program and give 
a higher number of points for the speeding violations which are con- 
tributing to a greater percent of our accidents. 

I just wanted to bring out the point that a driving license is a privi- 
lege and not a right. 

Mr. Scenck. You need more discretion. 

Mr, Carter. Yes, sir. 

We have a safeguard in Indiana, and I feel definitely that should be 
in effect anywhere, that anyone who feels aggrieved by the action of 
the commissioner has the right of appeal to our circuit court. I don’t 
know what that court would be in Alabama. 

Mr. Roserts. That is the same type system we have. 

Mr. Carrer. In other words, they have that right of appeal which 
I feel they very definitely should have. 

As to the assistance that we need, I believe that this committee 
can probably give us some help not only in Indiana but in the 48 
States who are faced with the same problems. 

Our Indiana hospitals or mental institutions are all reporting 
promptly to us all persons admitted there by their own willful ad- 
mittance or by court order. Then we are notified of their dismissal. 
_Before a person can be reinstated, if it is their own willful admis- 
sion, then we require them to furnish us a statement from three medical 
doctors that he is competent to drive. 

If it is by a court order, the court must restore this person to mental 
health before we will reissue their license. 

The problem that we have here is the many hundreds of cases of 
veterans who are being admitted to the Veterans’ Administration hos- 
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pitals. They have definitely and very flatly refused to cooperate with 
us in any way in giving us this information. 

We feel that is a very wrong attitude to take in regard to driver. 
licensing control, and certainly we would welcome the information 
that they could give us, and we would more than welcome the recom. 
mendations that they feel they can make in regard to a person’s ability 
to drive a motor vehicle. 4 

In closing I would like to just touch briefly on the last page to show 
you our suspension program and the citations January 1 to Sep. 
tember 20. 

We have 2,028 persons suspended. Those are mental cases, impaired 
health, vision, and violations of probation. 

Under the point-system program sometimes we will put a person on 
probation for a year. A violation of that probation means a sus- 
pension. 

Under the point system, accumulating 12 points in 3 years, we now 
have 1,831. Recommendations of suspension by the courts, we have 
10,277. That is a point that we are quite concerned with, the 10,277 
convictions recommended by the courts. The courts don’t suspend in 
Indiana, but they recommend to the commissioner. 

In the devolpment of our point-system program we have watched 
this very carefully, and I believe that what is happening is this, that, 
with the publicity of the point-system program, we are having fewer 
recommendations by the courts for suspension. And I might say that 
we have had a very definite increase in the number of moving-traflic 
convictions by our increased enforcement program. But, at the same 
time, we are having fewer recommendations by the courts for suspen- 
sions, which would lead us to believe that the courts may be Retiaiins 
upon us to take action on suspension on the point system rather than 
giving that individual case the consideration that it should have. We 
are trying to discourage that. 

Under our point-system program up to September 20, this year, to 
persons who have accumulated 6 points in the 3-year period we have 
now mailed 19,925 warning letters. And we do have a backlog over 
there of a couple of thousand that are not shown on here. 

So that shows the large number of drivers that we are hitting. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you, Mr. Commissioner. 

I want to thank you for the very fine contribution made to the work 
of this subcommittee and for your very complete presentation, 

There may be some questions by the members of the subcommittee. 

One question that occurs to me is this: 

What effect are you getting from your suspension lists and the 
publication of those lists? ‘ 

Mr. Carter. Well, that, Mr. Chairman, is something I do not think 
we could determine. It is one of those programs such as your educa- 
tional program and so forth where you cannot put oe finger on it. 

I know that in every community I go to in Indiana they will say 
“Well, Carter, that is the first thing I look at every morning in the 
newspaper, to see if there is somebody in there I know.” 

I think it has this effect—and we know that it has—that many 
people read those lists, and they. know of a person driving and will 
call the police department and advise them of it. 

It is just something that we cannot tell. 
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Mr. Roserts. It appears to me that this State is doing a great deal 
in this field. I am wondering if you have any suggestion to make as 
to how we can get more of this activity in more of the States. 

Mr. Carter. Well, I don’t know, sir. 

We have the guide, the uniform law on driver licensing, driver- 
examining ordinances, and so forth. There is the National Com- 
mittee on Uniform Traffic Laws and Ordinances. 

It is a most difficult job getting these adopted by your local legis- 
latures due to the fact, I think, of this situation: Mr. Jessup, Mr. 
Lingo and I worked for several years together on this problem, and, 
as Mr. Lingo remarked—and, I think, very appropriately—we do have 
a lot of curbstone traffic experts in Indiana as you have in Alabama 
and everywhere else. They come to the legislature, and they have 
their own personal opinions, and it is very difficult to change them 
sometimes. 

Mr. Roserts. In other words, you are going to have to work through 
voluntary associations. For instance, you have, I assume, a national 
organization of commissioners which meets in convention, I assume, 
every year. And you also have your Council of State Governments, 
and various other groups that are maybe partially sponsored by the 
States, and maybe others sponsored by various segments of industry. 
And apparently that is the way we are going to have to proceed to 
get these recommendations into effect. 

Mr. Carrer. It is very difficult. 

Mr. Roserts. I might say on this matter of release of this informa- 
tion from the Veterans’ Administration, I am sure that I speak with 
the experience of other members of this subcommittee when I say 
that I think, under the law, they are now prevented from releasing 
that information. 

The subcommittee will be glad to have the advantage of your recom- 
mendation, and will try to include something in the report along that 
line. I don’t know how far we can go, but I do feel that particularly 
where there is a mental disability that information should be made 
available to the various commissioners so that action can be taken. 

Mr. Carter. We would like, further, that they would make recom- 
mendations to us because of their ability to analyze the situation. 

Mr. Rogerts. I want to thank you again. 

Mr. Beamer, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Beamer. I just want to ask one question. 

Can you tell the committee the number of auto-license branches that 
you have in the State? 

Mr. Carter. We have 175 license branches throughout the entire 
State of Indiana in the 92 counties. 

Mr. Beamer. And then how many people do you have conducting 
these auto-license examinations? 

Mr. Carrer. Presently we have 60 men assigned to that division. 
We are asking for an appropriation for an additional 30 if we can get 
the law passed requiring people to take a vision test and other exam- 
inations that are needed. 

Mr. Beamer. If you had a sufficient staff you feel you can give 
applicants more adequate examinations ? 

Mr. Carrer. We would have to have a much larger staff. 
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Mr. Beamer. You think you are moving in that direction, though? 
Mr. Carrer, Yes. r 
Mr. Beamer. I have no further questions. 
Mr. Roserrs. Mr. Schenck? 

Mr. Scuencs. I think Mr. Carter made a wonderful statement, and 
I appreciate it. 

Are your license fees sufficiently high to make the activity self. 
epg! 

Mr. Carrer. Well, as we look at it here, our fee is a dollar. The 
State gets a dollar. That would take care of the appropriations neces- 
sary for the bureau of motor vehicles in the driver-licensing division, 

Mr. Beamer. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Carrer. Actually we have never thought too much of it as a 
revenue measure in Indiana, unlike most States. We consider that the 
driver’s license is a control. 

Mr. Scuencx. I will yield in just a half minute. 

Would this dollar cover the cost of this broader type examination! 

Mr. Carter. Oh, yes. It would more than cover that if the legisla. 
ture would appropriate it. 

Mr. Beamer. I was going to suggest that when the drivers’ licenses 
are renewed every 2 years the fee comes in more often than in some 
other areas. 

Mr. Scuenck. Yes. In Ohio it is every 3 years. 

Mr. Carrer. In other words, it is approximately $1,200,000 every 
year because they are staggered, you see. 

Mr, Scuencs. I take it from your statement, Mr. Carter, that you 
would be somewhat in favor of uniform traffic laws throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Carrer. Adoption of uniform traffic laws would help us tre- 
mendously. 

Mr. Scuencx. What happens to a serviceman while he is in service! 
Suppose his license expires during his service period. 

Mr. Carter. If he has a Government driver’s license we recognize 
that. 

Mr. Scuenck. Do you mean when he returns to civilian life? 

Mr. Carrer. No. If his license expires while he is in service and 
he is driving a Government vehicle, naturally he has a Government 
license. We recognize that. 

In other words, when he comes home on leave we would recognize 
the Government license. 

As to the point I think you want, we do not extend the expiration 
of a driver’s license while a man is in service. We had that during 
World War II, but that was amended. ac 

Mr. Scuencx. On his return to civilian life then he must secure 
another license as of that date ? 

Mr. Carter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuencx. Whether that falls on his birthdate or not? 

Mr. Carrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuencx. How much consideration do you give to folks in 
canceling a driver’s license where it is indicated that the use of an 
automobile is essential to their everyday earnings? 
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Mr. Carrer. During my tenure as commissioner, out of 40,000 — | 
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Mr. Scurencx. Automobile driving has long since ceased to be a 
pleasure-driving affair, and most of it is concerned directly with their 
living and work. That is the reason I ask the question. 

Mr. Carrer. I may be a little hardhearted, Mr. Schenck, but I have 
always felt that that person whose livelihood depended upon his 
driver’s license should be the person to be more careful than anyone 
else. 

Mr. Scuencx. That is all. 

Mr. Rozerts. Mr. Brownson ? 

Mr. Brownson. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you. 

The next witness is Mr. George Burritt, who appears in a of 
Mr. Virgil Smith, chairman of the Indiana State Highway Depart- 
ment. 

I think you will be more comfortable, sir, if you want to sit down. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE E. BURRITT, DIRECTOR OF HIGHWAY 
SAFETY, INDIANA STATE HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT, ON BEHALF 
OF VIRGIL SMITH, CHAIRMAN, INDIANA HIGHWAY DEPART- 
MENT, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Mr. Burrirr. I think I will. 

These are single copies of 3 exhibits, and here are 7 copies. 

I think it will be faster if I stick strictly to this statement. 

Mr. Roserts. All right, sir; proceed as you like. 

Mr. Burrirr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
Indiana Highway Department functions in a manner similar to most 
other States in regard to building and maintaining our road network. 
However, in the immediate field of traffic safety we have undertaken 
projects which we believe mark Indiana as one of the Nation’s most 
progressive States in highway safety. 

These are : 

(2) Our highway illumination at dangerous intersections and 
locations. 

(b) Colored route markers on United States routes through cities; 

(c) Establishing limited-access provision on interstate routes and 
similar State routes ; 

(d@) Improved signage and modernized signalization ; 

(e) Program for widening narrow bridges. 

_In many cases the well-engineered illumination of high-accident 
en or locations has paid big dividends in the reduction of 
accidents, 

In photo No. 1 is shown a T intersection where a side road from a 
small community of some 200 homes meets a major United States 
highway carrying 40,000 vehicles per day. The accident rate brought 
demands for a 20-mile-per-hour speed zone and a traffic signal. The 
solution was the installation of a flasher to indicate the location of 
the intersection and the illumination of the section of highway which 
seemed a happy solution since a study showed that the fatalities and 
many of the other accidents occurred at night. 

In photos 2 and 3 you see United States 40 just outside of Indian- 
apolis before and after illumination of some 5 miles was installed. 
This section had been a major scene of accidents, frequently involving 
pedestrians. 
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Photos 4 and 5 show the illumination of two major intersections oy 
Indianapolis Cireumurban No. 100 with important highways, 

Photos 7 and 8 show one of our narrow bridges which we plan to 
later bring into our widening program. 

Photos 10 and 11 show the transition from a two-pavement to a 
dual-lane highway on State Road 67 between Indianapolis and 
Mooresville by day and by night. In this connection, the highway 
lighting committee of the Indiana Electrical Association has been of 
considerable assistance in providing technical advice and suggestions, 

Since the motorist in a strange city is automatically lost, we are 
trying to help him find his way through our major cities by using 
colored route markers. Each United States route is given a dis. 
tinctive color, reflectorized, on the standard United States shield, 
Since parallel routes can use the same color, as, for instance, United 
States 20, 30, 40, and 50, all use green. You can see that on the 
street. You will also see 31 in yellow on this one corner. 

Only 5 major colors are necessary. We have already installed 
markers in 2 colors and have 3 colors on order. 

Resolutions have been prepared making all interstate routes limited 
access, and the necessary property rights are being secured as rapidly 
as possible. These same steps are being taken on expressways and 
certain State routes. 

We have reinstalled advisory speed signs on curves throughout the 
State. These were removed during the war when the 35 mile-per- 
hour speed limit was in force. A complete set of oversized signs 
have been ordered for use on United States 40 across the State. 

You gentlemen came in on No. 40. I think you realize the signs 
need to be improved. Some $27,000 worth of signs are being made 
at the moment for installation on that highway. They will be of the 
same standard as those used on expressways and toll roads. If they 
are the improvement that we expect their use will be extended to 
all major highways. 

We are modernizing our rural and isolated signalized intersections 
with traffic-actuated and volume-density controlled signals which will 
fit the timing of the signals to the demands of the traffic instead of 
making traffic wait for a time clock. 

We are now using a special school-crossing signal in certain loca- 
tions as a compromise solution where a traffic signal is not warranted 
but some sort of mechanical protection in addition to schoolboy 
patrols and adult guards are indicated. In this connection, our 
record with portable school-crossing signs and schoolboy patrols 
indicates that they are more effective than a mechanical device. We 
have not had a fatal accident in 3 years where this method was used. 

One of the most satisfying projects in traffic safety which the 
highway department has embarked on in years has been our program 
of widening narrow bridges. Sometime ago Governor Craig saw 
a bridge being built of precast concrete slabs. He directed the chair- 
man of the highway department to investigate the possibility of using 
these precast slabs to widen narrow bridges. 

A test bridge was set up—there is one folder there which will show 
certain of these. 

A test bridge was set up as a part of the State’s Safe Driving Day 
program for 1955. The possibilities were immediately apparent and 
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the six district engineers were directed to take immediate steps to 
put the program into operation. 

The basic plan was to use treated timber piling, cap beams, and 
sheeting. The precast beams were to be in lengths of 12, 16, 20, 24, 
98, and 30 feet. The interior members were to be 3 feet 9 inches 
wide and the curb members 8 feet 714 inches. The normal installa- 
tion was planned to be one of each type of slab on each side of the 
old bridge, a total of 4 slabs to the bridge, which gives us a little 
over 12 feet of additional bridge. 

The specifications insured that the slabs would be equal in strength 
to any bridge on which they are used and capable of holding an H-15 
or H-20 loading as required. 

As of September 12, 211 bridges have been widened and 604 are 
programed. 

This map will show you the distribution through the State of the 
present status of this program. The blue pins are bridges which 
have been completed, and the nickel pins are bridges which are still 
programed. 

There are an estimated 2,000 bridges on State highways in the 
State needing this improvement. 

One marked advantage of this method is that it does not compete 
with the new bridge program of the construction department since 
the slabs can be recovered and installed on another bridge if the 
road should be relocated or the grade changed necessitating a new 
bridge. 

If the day should ever arise when our bridges were all widened 
and some slabs become surplus our law allows them to be turned 
over to the counties whose problems are many times ours in mag- 
nitude. Average costs are from $1,000 per bridge, where only 2 slabs 
can be used, to $2,500, where 4 are placed. In some bridges it runs 
up to $5,000. This procedure allows traffic to continue to use the 
bridge during the improvement except for a period of from one-half 
to 1 hour, where the slabs are actually being installed by the crew. 

One of the many desirable features of this plan is that the concrete 
handrails are replaced by steel posts and steel beam guardrails. On 
one bridge in the Fort Wayne district, where an average of one acci- 
dent a week was occurring, the concrete handrail was removed and 
steel guardrails were installed with no widening at all. At the end 
of 6 months no accidents had been reported and the only visible evi- 
dence of an accident was some paint scraped from the guardrail. That 
bridge has not been widened. The visual widening is, I think, the 
thing that is important. 

Since our traffic toll at narrow bridges in 1955 exceeded 50 fatalities, 
and since the National Safety Council estimated the tragic cost of 1 
death at $110,000, the economics of this program become immediately 
apparent. 

We have also, on certain bridges, used pipe culvert where it was 
indicated instead of the beams. In some cases it is a little more 
economical, 

In closing I would like to mention that the State highway depart- 
ment has planted 1 million multiflora roses on the right of way in a 
hea 80 test of their usefulness in accident prevention. I also be- 
ieve that the cooperation between the various State departments in 
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traflic safety activities is worthy of note. In this connection, I might 
mention our paper bag “Slow down and live” campaign and our one. 
eighth-mile speed check strips where the State police planes can check 
motorists’ speed. 

‘This is a picture of a bag we placed over certain signs, and Mr, 
Lingo’s publicity man thought this other one was a better one. 

During the week of the 1st to the 7th of July in this State the Gov- 
ernor directed that we get busy and every State department contribute 
. a program, and everybody did. There was a great deal of work 

one. 

Two years ago, as I remember the figures, there were 34 deaths from 
accidents in that week, the lst tothe 7th. Last year there was a similar 
program, and I don’t believe quite as extensive, and we had 21 deaths, 
The last year we put on that program we had 15. That goes to show, 
in my opinion, that when you get out and work on a thing things hap- 
pen; you get results. 

You never know what stops this man or that man from getting into 
an accident. You do Guillen you can. 

Mr. Roserts. That concludes your statement ? 

Mr. Burrerrt. Yes, sir, that does. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you, Mr. Burritt. I think you have touched 
upon some matters that we have not had before the committee. We 
have not considered ourselves as being able to go into the engineering 
field, but there are some very fine recommendations here, I think, that 
can certainly be passed on to the Bureau of Public Roads, and I want 
to thank you. 

One question occurred to me. 


Do you have a large number of deaths at railroad crossings ? 
Mr. Burritt. Last year during the months of November and Decem- 
ber we had a sudden upsurge of deaths at railroad oe And we 
ts 


are trying to find something that will take care of it. uddenly 
— off. We have not had, during this past year, a great number. 

yoing over the records we found that abort as many people are 
killed at railroad crossings from running into trains as are killed from 
trains running into them. 

Mr. Roserts. I was wondering if it is the responsibility of the rail- 
roads to mark those crossings, or the responsibility of the highway 
department. 

. Burritr. The highway department has an engineer who handles 
all railroad crossings. 

Now the railroads as a rule pay the expense of installing signaliza- 
tion or gates. 

Mr. Bosmers. Do they use a reflectorized-type sign on those cross- 
ings now ? 

r. Burritt. I believe that is coming in. In Indiana the railroad 
crossings are marked with a vo sign some 300 feet or so in front 
of the crossing. It depends upon the highway. It is a circular sign 
with a cross on it, which is reflectorized. "Then, of course, the railroad 
supplies the crossblock. I know they are in the process of moderniz- 
ing. Most of those, I believe, are reflectorized. 

Then they have the signal, which, incidentally, is a very expensive 
thing, I find, to install. 

Mr. Roserts. You mean the electrical type of signal ? 
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Mr. Burerrr. That is right. That is a i expensive signal. 
Mr. Roserts. I wonder if the railroads might be encouraged to use a 
type of reflector paint on their markings if it would improve the situa- 


tion. 
Mr. Burrerrr. I think there is an aspect of that that we have dis- 


cussed. 

We have installed lighting on some of our crossings so that the side 
of the train would be illuminated. And I have discussed that matter 
with the committee I referred to—the Indiana Electrical Association. 

The thing that is hardest to see in all the world, I think, is a freight 
train crossing a highway, a rural highway on a — rainy evening. 
You just cannot see it. Some railroads have put reflectorized markings 
on their cars. Great Northern has done that, and some others have. 

I know the people who make reflectorized sheeting are trying to 
encourage its use in that manner. 

There is one man who is running a campaign in the country who 
wants them to put about three lights on the side of every car. 

We have considered—and have in many cases—put lights that shine 
down onto the train. They don’t illuminate the road particularly, 
but they are set so that if the train is there you will see it. 

Mr. Scuenck. Will the chairman yield? 

Mr. Roserts. I will be glad to vield. 

Mr. Scuenck. I would like to say that the full committee on Inter- 


state and Foreign Commerce has had before it on several occasions 
proposed legislation to require the placing of reflectorized-type tape 
or paint on all freight cars, and I take it from what you have said 
that you would consider that highly desirable. 


Mr. Buretrr. I would think that would be wonderful if that could 
be done. I think every one of you must at some time have been driving 
up the road and seen a car coming at you on which you thought some- 
thing was wrong with the lights. When you got there you found 
there was a freight train crossing the road between you. And if the 
track happens to be elevated a little bit the lights of the approaching 
traffic atk dine under, and they are broken because the wheels pass. 
But you cannot see the train itself. 

And if that program could be put across I think it would save I 
don’t know how many lives across the United States. 

Mr. Scuencx. Our Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
has extremely broad legislative jurisdiction, and, therefore, matters 
of that kind are referred to us. I am glad to have your opinion on 
that point. 

Mr. Bourrtrr. I am glad to hear that it is being considered in the 
only place that it can be. It has to be done nationally. The States 
cannot handle it. 

Mr. Scuencs. That is all. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Beamer, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Beamer. I have no questions, but I want to make a comment. 

I think this bridge widening program is something which should 
be commended. I have obeviied. it, for example, on State Route 24 
where I live. I have seen a lot of it done there. And it does remove 
a great hazard that has existed, which is being solved in a rather eco- 
nomical fashion, 
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Mr. Burritt. I do not know of any place where we are getting more 
for our money in the State highway department than we are in widen- 
ing those bridges. 

Mr. Beamer. And you have the fact that those slabs can be salvaged 
and reused in the event the road is relocated or widened or changed, 

Mr. Burrrrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Beamer. That is all. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you, Mr. Burritt. 

Mr. Bourerrr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Roserts. Gentlemen, the subcommittee will stand in recess un- 
til 2 p. m., and I will ask the members of the subcommittee to stay 
at the table for a few minutes. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed, to be 
reconvened at 2 p. m., this same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Roserts. Gentlemen, the subcommittee will be in order. 

I believe our next witness is the Honorable Wilbur Young of the 
department of public instruction. 

Mr. Dane. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, Mr. 
Young has asked me, as director of the driver education division of 
the State department of public instruction, to represent him. 

My name is C. Wesley Dane. 

Mr. Roserts. All right, Mr. Dane, if you will please make yourself 


comfortable and have a seat, we will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF C. WESLEY DANE, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF DRIVER 
EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, STATE OF 
INDIANA, INDIANAPOLIS, IND., ON BEHALF OF WILBUR YOUNG, 
SUPERINTENDENT, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
STATE OF INDIANA 


Mr. Dane. Traffic safety and safety education are necessarily in- 
tegral parts of education. In the elementary grades it is necessary 
to teach boys and girls the rudiments of safety because this complex 
society in which we live has so many possibilities of danger, and, 
although the instinct of self-preservation is innate, often it is not 
enough. 

In the elementary grades safety and traffic education are taught 
not as a separate subject but throughout the curriculum. The skills 
that are necessary are developed into habits. Knowledge is a part of 
education, but, in addition, they must have the attitudes which en- 
courage them to use the skills they have and the habits that they have 
formed. 

Examples of special types of education at the elementary level are 
school patrols and bicycle safety. There are thousands of school 
patrol boys and girls functioning over the United States, and they 
do a great service to help the pedestrian problem. 

At the secondary level in Indiana driver education is an elective 
subject. Health and safety is a required subject. The driver educa- 
tion is thought to have two phases: the’classroom phase and the 
practice driving. No course is complete without these two phases. 
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It is our feeling that driver education should be offered in every 
high school and be available to every boy and girl. 

The high school administrators’ problems center around four areas: 
scheduling, providing a qualified teacher, securing a car, and the cost 
of the program. 

For the teacher the problems center around scheduling, too many 
pupils with too little time, and producing a high-quality product. 

We have faced this problem in Indiana and have been cited on 
several occasions for the work that has been done. And I might point 
out that the National Safety Council, in rating the school traific safety 
education program, has given us this year 97 out of a possible 100 
points. 

I would be remiss if I did not mention that this score very largely 
can be attributed to the State officials and unofficial agencies from 
whom we get complete cooperation. And I would mention in par- 
ticular the office of traffic safety, the State police, the motor vehicle 
bureau, and the highway department, and the colleges and univer- 
sities. Outside agencies include such groups as the motor clubs, the 
insurance companies and the Indiana Traffic Safety Foundation. 

To meet adequately the needs of safety education and driver educa- 
tion it is our feeling that there should be created within the State 
department of public instruction a division of traffic safety education 
properly staffed and adequately financed to cope with the problems 
of school safety education, driver education and school bus trans- 
portation. 

The objectives would be—and I am reading from the report which 
you have in your hands: 

(1) To make a credit course in driver education available to every 
high school boy and girl in Indiana on an elective basis. 

(2) To set standards for courses of high quality and to enforce 
compliance with these standards. 

(3) To prepare courses of study and teaching materials, and to 
assist teachers and administrators in their use. 

(4) To set standards for teacher-preparation institutions, and to 
assist in keeping these courses at high quality. 

(5) To provide supervision of teachers in the field. 

(6) To promote and conduct an in-service training program. 

(7) To conduct research and to stimulate studies among teachers 
and in colleges. 

(8) To extend the number and effectiveness of teenage-conducted 
community projects. 

(9) To appoint an officer of school transportation whose duties 
would be to reat safety through coordinating the phases of driver 
selection and training, preventive maintenance, setting of school bus 
standards, and compliance with existing laws. 

To supplement and/or to aid Indiana in its safety education and 
driver education programs there are certain things which must be 
done on a broad basis. 

We are all familiar with the three E’s of safety. In addition, 
I submit that there is a fourth E—enactment. 

Adoption and implementation of the uniform vehicle code by ever 
State will eliminate confusion in many ways, and will improve stand- 
ards in some cases. 
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Laws which are seldom, if ever, enforced should be repealed or 
rewritten. 

Engineering brings up the matter of highways. _ 

While the eyes of the Nation are focused on limited-access high- 
ways and transcontinental boulevards, school bus drivers wrestle each 
day with the treacheries of narrow roads, deep ditches, blind corners, 
and quagmires. Their buses are scratched and dented, their windows 
are smashed, and headlights extinguished by overhanging branches, 

Something must be done to improve the byways as well as the 
highways for the lives of boys and girls are endangered. 

Education: Progressive thinking has developed a sound educa- 
tional program. Its implementation depends on financial support. 
It would seem logical that educational appropriations should be 
made adequate to meet the needs, and when this is not so, since the 
problem is largely one in which the highway and travel or trans- 
portation are involved, it is usual to look to license fees, traffic fines, 
or the gasoline tax as a source of revenue. These should be collected 
at the State level and distributed according to plan. 

Enforcement: Failure to enforce laws encourages lawbreaking. 
The adoption of uniform enforcement on a statewide and on a na- 
tional basis will contribute greatly to safety through encouraging 
compliance with safety laws. 

Mr. Roperts. Thank you, Mr. Dane. We appreciate your state- 
ment. 

I might say that this has been one phase in which I suppose I have 
been a little more interested than some of the other members of the 
committee. 

I think all of us on the subcommittee have an opinion that this is 
one field in which we can hope and expect to get real results if we could 
expand it to the extent that driver education would be available to 
every high school boy or girl. 

Knowing, as you do—being a schoolman—the battles you are always 
in for adequate financing, do you have any figures or estimates as to 
the per capita cost of an adequate course of instruction in the high 
schools ? 

Mr. Dane. Studies that have been made by the American Automo- 
bile Association indicate that the average cost is $35 or $36 per pupil. 
And that is, we acknowledge, higher than the cost of regular subjects 
in the curriculum. The added cost, of course, is because driver educa- 
tion is a laboratory course. It requires instruction in the automobile 
where the teacher-pupil ratio is, of necessity, low. 

Mr. Roserts. In other words, that figure is based on the situation 
where the equipment would be loaned by the industry or by dealers! 

Mr. Dane. That is right. It also includes the teacher’s salary. If 
the teacher’s salary were omitted the cost of the program would be 
limited to the use of an automobile. And assuming that, as in the 
past, it is available on a loan basis from dealers or some other source, 
the additional cost to the program is $3 to $4 per pupil. 

Mr. Roserts. Do you have any statement as to the number of high- 
school students in the State of Indiana? 

Mr. Dane. Yes,sir. It is about 33,000. And there are about 48,000 
boys and girls in the 10th grade, which is at or about the level of 
driving age where we place driver education. 
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Mr. Roserts. Do you think that could be financed on license fees, 
traffic fines, or gasoline tax without running into a lot of opposition ? 

Mr. Dane. There is no doubt about it. 

Whenever we talk of improving a program, cost is involved. And 
when we talk of increasing cost almost in the same breath we talk 
of increasing taxes. And any increase in taxes meets with opposition. 

Most people recognize the value of driver education, and it is my 
opinion that it would meet with less resistance perhaps than some 
other efforts. 

Mr. Roserts. I believe that we had a statement this morning that 
this program has saved the taxpayers in insurance premiums about 
$18 a year so far. I believe it was $18.50, if I remember the figure 
one of the witnesses gave. 

If we could get public opinion sold on the idea that not only are 
they going to save insurance mes but that they are going to 
save in numbers of people killed and in hospital bills and doctors’ 
bills and all the other losses that go with man-hours lost and injuries 
sustained, do you think we might be able to promote it within the 
States without any additional help ? 

Mr. Dane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roserts. Now you know that we have some programs that 
have worked quite well over a number of years in the field of vocational 
education where the Federal Government makes a contribution for the 
training of people in manual arts and that sort of thing. Do you see 
any particular objection in the Federal Government making some 
grants on the same lines that they are made in the field of vocational 
education and diversified occupational training ? 

Mr. Dane. I understand that is a very controversial subject, and I 
don’t feel qualified to express a worthwhile opinion on it. 

Mr. Roserts. Let me ask you this: 

Do you think we are ever going to get a program that will do the job 
on the basis that we see it in operation now ¢ 

Mr. Dang. I have the feeling that if people realized the extraordi- 
nary amount that accidents and traffic accidents are causing, as com- 
pared to the small amount that a good educational program would 
cost, they could be convinced that it is worth while because actually we 
spend a tremendous amount more in repaying the damage that has 
been done than it would cost or would have cost us originally to teach 
people to live with the automobile. 

Mr. Roserts. Don’t you think it is just as important or more im- 
portant that we teach high-school students how to drive than it is to 
teach them to operate a metal lathe or some other type of mechanical 
equipment ? 

Mr. Dane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roserts. Then it would seem that driver education—you would 
agree, I think—is more important perhaps than some of the vocational 
training that we are now instituting in our high schools. 

Mr. Dane. I think it would be me. to say that. Certainly we know 


that more and more people are driving automobiles. It is very unu- 
sual for a person not to drive an automobile today, and, therefore, it 
has come to be a necessary part of our living. 

Mr. Rozerts. And do you believe that before we are going to make 
much of a dent, as far as education of the adults is concerned, that we 
have got to do a better job in our high schools with the youngsters? 
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Mr. Dane. Yes, sir. 

I believe one thing that may have been left out of my paper here, 
or my report, is the fact that, while I have spoken of high-school boys 
and girls, I perhaps should have mentioned also out-of-school youth 
and adults. r 

Mr. Roperts. Is that program for the adults carried on through 
the schools? 

Mr. Dane. Yes, sir. Adult education is an acceptable part of the 
school program, and we encourage schools to offer courses for adults, 

Mr. Roserts. Now I notice as one of the objectives of the division, 
No. 7—to conduct research and to stimulate studies among teachers 
and in colleges. 

Can you tell us what is being done in that field ? 

Mr. Dane. There are two studies underway now in Indiana, both 
of them at Indiana University. Perhaps there are others, but these 
will serve as an example: 

The one will compare boys and girls of the high schools of Marion 
County, including Indianapolis, who have had driver education and 
those who have not had driver education with reference to moving 
violations and accidents. 

It studies also their attitudes, their grades in school, and other 
tactics. 

The other study about to get underway is with reference to the 
quality of the program, and it will include high schools spread over 
the State. 

Mr. Roserts. Do you have any figure or estimate as to the record of 
the student who has had driver education as against the person who is 
untrained ? 

Mr. Dane. There are several studies that have been made through- 
out the United States. 

I have no figures for Indiana until we get the Marion County re- 
port. 

In general, the studies seem to indicate that there are fewer acci- 
dents among those who have had driver education, and the accidents 
are of lesser severity. There are also fewer arrests for moving viola- 
tions. 

Mr. Roserts. Do you believe that these programs probably result 
in the creation of a better civic attitude on the part of the students 
toward driving as a result ? 

Mr. Dane. We feel that the responsibilities of citizenship are very 
clearly brought out in driver education and that it teaches them not 
only to drive an automobile but what their responsibilities are as a 
citizen in the community. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Beamer? 

Mr. Beamer. I have very little to ask Mr. Dane. 

For years I was rather active in school administration, as you may 
know. 

I presume you do have the difficulty of impressing upon the young 
people the importance of driver training the same as probably the 
mathematics teacher may have difficulty in impressing upon some of 
the students the importance of that particular subject. 
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Mr. Dane. Actually driver education appeals to most students. It 
does not appeal to all. There are some wise guys perhaps who feel 
that it is unnecessary. 

An example is a certain high school in which the response to driver 
education was not met well. However, when the program was studied 
and its quality improved, we now have three teachers in that high 
school, and the classes are well attended on an elective basis. 

Mr. Beamer. I am wondering, sir, about your very, very small 
high schools. How do you propose to get driver training into those 
smaller units? 

Mr. Dane. The small high schools, of course, constitute one of the 
places where we are having difficulty because the programs are heavy, 
the teachers are overburdened, the number of pupils they can handle 
is small, and it is difficult to schedule. 

Mr. Beamer. Could it be placed on the county-unit idea perhaps? 

Mr. Dang. We have several county units in operation where an 
itinerant teacher travels around the county, takes his car with him 
and visits a school 1 day or more per week to meet the demand, and 
it is proving quite satisfactory. 

Mr. Beamer. What. percentage of pupils would you say in the 
State of Indiana are being reached with driver training? Do you 
have figures on that ? 

Mr. Dane. It is about two-thirds. 

Mr. Beamer. About two-thirds. And that is being increased every 
year, do you think ? 

' Mr. Dane. We have reached a plateau really beyond which rapid 
progress will not be made because it is the small schools that are diffi- 
cult to reach. 

Mr. Beamer. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Brownson ? 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Dane, I would like to congratulate you. Ihave 
a daughter who has just finished driver’s training, and it has certainly 
made a great contribution to her and, indirectly through her, to all 
of us. 

When driver training is given to adults is there a charge made for 
that course ? 

Mr. Dane. It depends entirely on the local situation. For example, 
at Arsenal Tech, Indianapolis, they do charge a fee. And I would say 
inmost places they do. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you know what the fees are generally that they 
charge # 

Mr. Dane. It depends again on the local situation. But an average 
figure would be $15, I think. 

Mr. Brownson. How does that compare with what they would have 
to pay if they went outside and engaged one of the regular driver 
training schools? Is that essentially a great deal less? 

Mr. Dane. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. In the case of a family where a minor is operating 
a motor vehicle I believe the insurance rates are higher, are they not? 

Mr. Dane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. And is there not a saving that comes back if that 
minor has completed his driver training? Is there not a reduction in 
the payment ? 
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Mr. Danz. Many insurance companies offer a reduction. 
Mr. Brownson. Do you have any idea how much that runs at all? 
Mr. Dane. $10, sometimes $15 and sometimes $5. 
Mr. Brownson. In other words, actually in the case of a family, if 
a minor were to start driving at 16 and drive through 21, the family 
wil get back in cold cash reductions on their insurance policy in an 
vee more than it cost the State of Indiana to educate that child to 
rive 2 
Mr. Dane. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Brownson. It seems to me that that point, brought home re- 
pens y, might help to tap additional sources of revenue for your work 
ecause I know of no program, at any rate, that is any more quickly 
refundable than this program of driver training to a family with a 
youngster in that age group. 
That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Roserrs. Thank you, sir. 
The next witness is Mr. Richard T. James, secretary-manager of the 
Hoosier Motor Club. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD T. JAMES, SECRETARY-MANAGER, 
HOOSIER MOTOR CLUB 


Mr. James. Like the others who are here, I would like to say it is 
certainly a real privilege and pleasure to have you at Indianapolis, 

I would like to say, too, that I am pleased to have Congressman 
Beamer here as a member of your subcommittee. 

I am a constituent, I might say, Congressman Brownson, of Con- 
gressman Beamer, up in the fifth district, and have been for a long 
time. 

Mr. Brownson. We have been trying to woo you away here in 
Indianapolis, but have never quite succeeded. 

Mr. James. I did not mean to bring this up. 

I have just a few statements. 

I want to emphasize what Joe Lingo said to you so well this morn- 
ing when he stated that to make an attack on this tremendous problem 
of safety on the highways we have to have close cooperation of the 
many private organizations working together with the many govern- 
mental agencies in the State and in the various cities, 

In Indiana we have that. 

So far you have heard mostly from people with various State agen- 
cies. Oftentimes I think that the private organizations can back them 
up in their important work. 

For instance, you gentlemen know so well that oftentimes their 
work involves the matter of appropriations. You talked about that 
when Wesley Dane was before you a few moments ago. 

Sometimes private organizations such as ours can help them on mat- 
ters of that kind in seeing that they get the necessary money to carry 
on the important work that they are trying to accomplish. 

I am going to give you the statement you have before you, and 
also, just to show you the type of thing we are indabontet in, the 
recommendations that the motor clubs in Indiana made to the last 
legislature. 

That copy, I think, is a little worse for the wear but it brings out one 
important point, that on the 9 proposals we made 6 of them had to do 
with uniformity. That has been mentioned a good bit today. 
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We think that uniformity of regulations and ordinances and laws 
throughout the country is so important. We constantly find out that 
yeople are faced with many, many regulations and laws as they go 
Sect one city to another city and as they go across State lines. 

So this is very important, and the only way it can be whipped is to 
adopt, as much as possible in each State, the national uniform code 
on traffic regulations and ordinances. 

I mention this because I think it is one thing that you men, your 
committee, can do so much in to better the conditions. Not necessarily 
that you have to have Federal legislation along this line, but it cer- 
tainly is something, as you go around on your important work, that 
you can do a lot with, as I see it. And you are bound to do a lot to 
bring about greater uniformity among the 48 States. 

I have talked a little more than I had planned. So, if you don’t 
mind, I will go into this statement. And, if it is all right, I would 
like to make some impromptu statements away from this written state- 
ment as I go along. 

Like other AAA motor clubs, the Hoosier Motor Club actively co- 
operates with other organizations in Indiana to bring about greater 
traffic safety on our highways and streets. 

We are deeply concerned about the slaughter of 38,000 people and 
more than 2 million casualties on our highways during a period of 1 
year. We are also pleased that the Congress recently enacted the 
tremendous Federal felahrwas program and that the members of your 
committee are now making a thorough investigation and study of 
traffic problems which will undoubtedly lead to greatly improved con- 
ditions. 

We welcome your interest into this important field, and we will do 
everything within our power to give your committee cooperation and 
assistance. 

For more than 50 years AAA motor clubs have actively participated 
in movements for better roads and traffic safety. Realizing that we 
could do a better job if we concentrated on particular efforts, a great 
part of our work has been confined to specific programs, namely, school 
safety Datel, safety teaching in elementary grades, driver education 
and pedestrian protection. At the same time we cooperate with others 
to learn more about the cause of traffic accidents, legislation, and high- 
way engineering. These are problems that must be attacked in close 
cooperation with other organized groups and officials of the State, 
schools, and police departments. 

A few days ago the American Automobile Association made an ini- 
tial grant of $50,000 to Columbia University to commence an extensive 
research program on the causes of highway accidents. 

Incidentally, that happened just a few days ago. I think this is 
the first time it has been mentioned anywhere. 

The university will also match this amount with an additional 


Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, chancellor of Boston University, led this 
movement within the AAA Foundation for Traffic Safety, and he 
emphasized that the study will not duplicate similar work being done 
by other colleges and universities. 

The AAA foundation grants are expected to be made in the future 
for a 5-year program. 
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I mention this research program only to emphasize our belief jn 
studies of this kind. We know that human factors play an important 
part in causing accidents, and we do not believe that there has been 
enough study in this particular field as well as others that cause traffic 
accidents. 

It is my understanding that the important field of legislation per- 
taining to traffic safety is to be covered by another witness before 
your committee. I might say, too, gentlemen, that several others have 
touched on the importance of legislation. 

Although I will not attempt to cover the many legislative policies 
of the American Automobile Association and our local motor club. 
I will mention some of the legislation that we believe in and that is 
likely to be considered at the coming session of our general assembly, 

A. We will ask for adequate appropriations for the several State 
departments responsible for certain phases of traffic safety, including 
funds for additional State police posts and patrolmen. 

I would like to say a few additional words on that because you have 
already touched on it. 

As I said a while ago, we feel, as an outside organization—and I 
mean by that a private organization—that we can go in and help the 
State departments and the agencies with the various cities on the 
necessary appropriations. And we are not merely thinking about 
wasting money or spending money. 

As Congressman Brownson said a while ago, oftentimes we are 
really bringing about great savings. It is pretty difficult to know the 
true value of a human life. We do know what the savings in millions 
of dollars in property would be. 

So when we go in to help the State police and the director of traffic 
safety of the State and the motor vehicle bureau and the other agencies 
of this kind, we are doing it only because we know it is important, and 
sometimes they cannot do the job too well for themselves. I know 
because for a good many years I was with the State. Perhaps for 
too many years I was on that side of the fence. And sometimes it is 
better for an outside group, a private group, to go in and help them 
when help is necessary. 

B. We believe that further legislation should be adopted for periodic 
motor vehicle inspection, by either State-owned-and-operated. inspec- 
tion stations or by State-appointed private garages or service sta- 
tions operating under close State supervision. This is the only effec- 
tive way to remove unsafe vehicles from the highways. 

C. A driver reexamination law should be passed by the next gen- 
eral assembly, and it should be established in such a way that it will 
give primary attention to those who repeatedly violate traffic laws 
and those who have physical or mental disabilities. Well over 90 per- 
cent of our drivers—and I think that 90 percent is conservative— 
are safe and competent and they will welcome this kind of legislation. 

D. Legislation necessary to expand the driver education division in 
the office of superintendent of public instruction, to make more im- 
portant the functions of this division. I am speaking, of course, of 
the division head—Wesley Dane. You just heard him before I came 
on 


We have a division of driver education, but this is one division that 
has never received the proper appropriations to carry on with this 
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important work. I know how important it is and I know of the good 
job that he is doing with limited funds. Actually we are not reaching 
enough students and enough high schools even throughout the State. 
We feel that on a long-range basis there is nothing more important 
than driver education in the high schools, and I assure you we will 
do everything we can to bring about greater emphasis and the attach- 
ing of more importance to this division. 

E. Our jurisdiction over traffic cases will never reach a high level 
until we pass legislation abolishing the fee system as a means of com- 
pensating justices, whether we operate with JP courts, magistrates, 
traffice-court Judges or by whatever name we give them. They should 
be paid on a straight salary basis and the salary should be adequate 
and enough to interest competent men. With this done, the men 
who fill these important judicial posts should meet high qualifications 
set out in the law. Legislation of this kind is so important if we are to 
create respect for traffic-court justice. 

Of course, that is something that motor clubs have been working on 
for a good many years. We do not like the fee system. I am not 
speaking now of JP’s individually. Many of them are fine men and 
they do a great job. Iam speaking more of the system. 

When the J P—and I just use him as a for-instance—has to be com- 
pensated by first finding a man guilty it just is not right. It is not 
the American way of doing things. Really they should be put on a 
straight salary basis, and the salary should be put up on a higher level. 

F. In each session of the general assembly we should give special 
attention to necessary legislation that will bring us into conformity 
with the national code on uniform traffic laws and ordinances. The 
motor club will check all legislation in the next session to ascertain 
if it is in conformity with the national code. The motorist traveling 
from State to State is confronted with a rather confusing picture of 
various State laws and regulations. Uniformity, therefore, is of vital 
importance. 

I have attempted to touch on a few legislative problems that may 
arise next year in the State of Indiana. The new Federal highway 
program, together with millions of additional motor vehicles coming 
on the highways during the next few years, means that we must all 
jom together on three levels—local, State, and National—to bring 
about greater traflic safety. If this isn’t done, and done effectively, 
| million men, women, and children will be killed on the highways of 
America during the next 15 years. 

I have eas the figures according to what we had last year. 
[ am thinking of the 41,000 Joe Lingo told us might be killed this 
year in the country. 

When we stop to think that more and more vehicles will be coming 
on the highways, and this tremendous highway program which will 
make for greater travel, unless we do something, unless we commence 
to meet the problem and unless we commence to do better on traffic 
safety than we have done heretofore I think about a million people 
will be killed on the highways over the next 15 years. 

_ L assure you that the Hoosier Motor Club, together with more than 
(00 other AAA motor clubs throughout the Nation, will be pleased to 
cooperate with you in every way. We know, too, that this terrible 
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roblem may only be attacked successfully by a close cooperation 

etween private groups and the various governmental agencies. As 
in the past, we will continue to give assistance whenever and wherever 
seaiiie to the officials of our State agencies, our local police depart- 
ments and our schools. 

I notice that a representative of the Terre Haute Motor Club is with 
us here today. He will also tell you that his club and other motor 
clubs in the States are anxious to Join with you to continue to attack 
this problem. We know too well that this terrible problem may only 
be attacked successfully by close cooperation of private groups and 
various governmental agencies. 

I brought along a good many pieces of material to leave with you, 
and I know that you are going to be rather overwhelmed with papers 
as itis. You will not have to take all of it with you, but I think you 
will want some of it as a part of your record. 

The AAA motor clubs, as you know, work particularly with school 
patrols and driver education. For instance, I brought one of the text- 
books. This is the Sportsmanlike Driving Textbook put out by the 
AAA. It is used by more than 85 percent of the high schools in the 
Nation at the present time, and used by most of the schools in the 
State of Indiana. I will give it to you. It happens to be the latest 
revision of the book. 

You will find some statistical information and especially on the 
causes of highway accidents in this textbook. 

I brought along some other material that we send out mostly to 
the schools. As I say, you would not care to take all of it with you. 

This is done mostly in cooperation with the local police and the 
schools. Practically all of the material that they use in elementary 
teaching with the school patrols and with driver education we furnish. 
And we only hope that the national organization will step it up because 
we do not think there is anything more important that we can do. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you, Mr. James. 

We appreciate very much your statement and the sincerity with 
which it was delivered. 

I want to say this, that I wish to congratulate your organization for 
the splendid work you have done de results you have accom- 
plished in the work of the school-safety patrols. 

I think, from the figures of the National Safety Council, that mor- 
tality rates around schools where the patrols are operating has been 
cut almost in two. I think that is the best thing that I can point 
to concerning the success of your effort in this field. 

I wish I had more time, but I will say one other thing, and that is 
that I certainly concur in the recommendation you make with refer- 
ence to a better system of traffic courts. 

I am not pointing my finger at the JP. I think many of them are 
fine men. But it isa system, I think, that needs to be improved. 

Mr. Beamer. 

Mr. Beamer. Mr. Chairman, I always like to listen to my constituent 
and my friend. I have known Dick for a long time, and I know his 
sincerity and the excellent work he is doing. 

I would like to ask one question. 
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You raised the point of the cost of all this. I don’t think your organ- 
ization or any organization needs to make any apology for lobbying 
before a State legislature or before the United States Congress for, 
after all, you are bringing to all of us who are in legislative work the 
results of your experience and your knowledge and training, and it 
is very, very helpful to us. That is the reason this committee is going 
around—not to make investigations but to make studies. 

We hope in some manner that we can help to do the job that your 
organization, an independent organization, is trying to do now. It is 
being financed in some manner, and that brings up a point. 

You — that your organization was interested in traffic 
safety. Why? Because it is going to save its members money as 
well as lives. 

I am wondering as to the insurance companies, those who deal par- 
ticularly in accident insurance, why it would not be a wonderful 
investment for them if they would carry on advertisements on traffic 
safety because certainly it would be a saving for them if they could 
help us save our cars and our lives. 

Mr. James. Congressman, many of the insurance companies do a 
good job. Really they do. They have been spending a good bit of 
money to help with this problem. That is not true of all of them, 
but there are a number of insurance companies in Indiana and else- 
where that have been doing a great job along this line. 

Mr. Beamer. I was particularly thinking of advertising. 

Mr. James. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Beamer. We have even suggested boldly to the automobile 
manufacturers that instead of advertising horsepower they advertise 
safety. 

Mr. James. That is good. 

Mr. Beamer. I wonder if it would not be appealing to the public. 

Of course, the advertising man might ask if that is not probably 
the reason your organization is working on it. 

I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Schenck ? 

Mr. Scuenck. I have no questions. 

Mr. James. I happened to think of one thing. 

The Post Office Department in Indianapolis has been doing quite 
a job of teaching safety to the drivers of their mail trucks. The 
AAA inaugurated a school here in Indianapolis for them a few years 
ago, and they have been doing quite a job in teaching their mailtruck 
drivers the importance of safety. 

Next week, I understand, the National Safety Council will give 
them a special award for the job they have done. I do not know how 
well the Post Office Department over the country has done, but in 
Indianapolis they really have made quite a record in the past few 
years. And in teaching safety to the drivers of their trucks, they 
spend a lot of time to good advantage. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Roperts. We have with us a representative of the Studebaker- 
Packard people, and I am going to ask Mr. D. J. Schrum to come 
«round at this time. 
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STATEMENT OF DONALD SCHRUM, SAFETY ENGINEER, STvpp. 
BAKER-PACKARD CORP., SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Mr. Scurum. Chairman Roberts and members of the subcommittee 
and gentlemen, in the interest of brevity and so that I do not take 
too much time from your hearing this afternoon, since you are getting 
some wonderful testimony, and you have heard a lot from the auto. 
mobile manufacturers, I am going to summarize, for the most part, 
what is in this prepared text, and ask that it be entered in its entirety 


in your record. 
Mr. Rozerts. Without objection, the statement will be incorporated 


in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF DONALD SCHRUM, SAFETY ENGINEER, STUDEBAKER-PACKARD Copp. 


Chairman Roberts, members of the subcommittee, gentlemen, we are very 
pleased to have this chance to meet with the subcommittee since your visit to 
Studebaker and South Bend had to be postponed. Through Congressmen Bea- 
mer, aS you may know, we have invited the committee to come to South Bend 
at a later date, if convenient on your schedule. Our president, Harold Churchill, 
is very interested in the activities and objectives of the committee and has fol- 
lowed its progress closely. As some of you may know, for many years he was 
Studebaker’s vice president of engineering and directly concerned with our pro- 
gram of engineering the greatest safety possible into our cars. He had hoped 
to be able to be present today for the hearing, and only last-minute meetings 
related to our new program under our recent agreement with the Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. prevented him from being here. 

I would like to begin by saying that I have repersented Studebaker-Packard 
as safety engineer at the meetings and demonstrations for the committee with 
the other automobile companies, and we are in concurrence with what you have 
heard. 

While we do not want to take the time of the committee to cover subjects al- 
ready discussed in Detroit, there are some points we would like to bring up this 
afternoon. 

First, I want to emphasize that we feel one of the most valuable aspects of 
these hearings is in the attention that they have attracted on the part of the 
press and the public. Public attention and public recognition of the problem 
and the danger is perhaps the most important thing that will contribute to auto- 
mobile and driver safety because the driver for some time to come will continue 
to be the greatest safety feature in any car. Secondly, I think the hearings and 
the attention on safety will do much to bring the industry out of its reticence to 
talk about the long record it has had and is continuing to make in safety. I put 
it that way because I feel we at Studebaker-Packard, and the industry in 
general, have no apologies to make for our record of bringing safety to driving. 
We have always had safety as the top consideration in designing our automo- 
biles. It will continue to be that. At Studebaker-Packard specifically we are 
very proud of the developments we have pioneered in this field and we will con- 
tinue to keep pace with the industry and we hope to lead the industry in new 
safety advancements. 

We who are concerned so much with vehicle safety feel that your choice of In- 
dianapolis for one of the hearings is well made. Here, we believe, was the be- 
ginning of the movement to provide engineers with the knowledge which was 
to be the basis of an intelligent approach to safe vehicle design. Sgt. Elmer 
Paul, who saw the problem some years ago, tackled it almost single-handed at 
first but was soon given the active support and cooperation without which no 
such an extensive research program could have survived. As a citizen of In- 
diana, I am proud that it is our own entire State police organization, by their 
own voluntary efforts, which has paved the way to an extended program of acci- 
dent and injury factfinding so valuable in car design. 

As you know, our industry is highly competitive and every penny of cost must 
be substantiated if we are to survive. As a result, new ideas must have an 
identifiable value if they are to be used. 
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Early in 1951, at the request of our then director of engineering, Stanwood W. 
Sparrow, an ardent worker for vehicle safety, we entered into a study and design 
program which led to the development of our present design of door latch to 
prevent doors from opening and ejecting occupants in a collision. This was be- 
gun prior to the publicity of the work of Elmer Paul of the Indiana State Police 
and John Moore of Cornell, and prompted by our own observation of local acci- 
dents, but we should give credit to the work of the Indiana State Police and the 
Cornell project for emphasizing the fact that survival is more probable if the 
passenger is not thrown out, whieh fact prompted the decision to use the latch 
we had developed on all models in 1956. 

The overall picture of the highway safety problem is a complex one as has 
been described so well in previous hearings. It comprises the many parts of 
human behavior and reaction, mechanical ability, and dependability and en- 
vironment relationships between driver, vehicle, and roadway. 

As the oldest existing manufacturer of highway vehicles, our concern for 
safety dates from long before the all-steel body which we were one of the first 
to produce. Since then we have continued to concentrate our design efforts to- 
ward safety, leading with the lowering of the center of gravity, improved vision, 
improvements in brakes, steering, and overall handling stability. Even attention 
to such minor details as streamlined door handles for pedestrian safety, efficient 
fresh air intakes for adequate defogging of windows, and the hill-holder to 
prevent rolling backward on uphill starts have all contributed to safety in the 
use of our cars. 

During the design stages of our new models, the various devices and components 
are subjected to continuous testing both in our laboratories and on our 840-acre 
proving ground near South Bend. There the many factors which contribute to 
safe driving of our products, such as steering, brakes, lighting, vision, etc., are 
thoroughly checked by experienced drivers who are reminded of our safety 
determination by passing, on each trip to the 3-mile speedway oval or more than 
20 miles of cross-country type of road, the permanently installed barrier which is 
used for crash testing vehicles equipped with newly developed safety features. 
Roadways on this proving ground are purposely built with a serious of tortuous 
twists, bumps, ripples, and turns, each mile of which is estimated to be equivalent 
to at least 8 miles of customer use. A typical endurance test consists of approxi- 
mately 35,000 miles of this type of driving with 15,000 miles of higher speed opera- 
tion on the oval track. In addition to testing experimental models, many produc- 
tion-built cars are subjected to the same test throughout each year in order to 
maintain a constant check on their ability to provide safe driving for our custo- 
mers throughout the entire life of the car. 

With this as a background in our safety study, I would like to discuss some of 
the fruits of this work which will be found in our 1957 models, to be announced 
next month. 

The past 2 years have brought many features which are a part of these models: 

Wrap-around windshields for increased driver visibility. 

New sealed-beam headlights for improved night vision. 

Improved posture seating and power assists in steering and braking to reduce 
driver fatigue. 

Improved brakes with high area-to-car weight ratio, effective brake cooling and 
extreme resistance to fade. 

Eye-level speedometer to minimize the time the driver’s eyes must leave the 
road, reducing driver error. 

Last year also brought recognition that accidents will happen with the best- 
engineered car, and attention was given to protecting the passenger in the event 
of an accident, all of which is being carried into the new lines. 

Safety interlocking door latches which were mentioned before are used on all 
models, Incidentally, during the testing of these latches in actual planned 
crashes, it was demonstrated that our attention to impact-absorbing front ends 
has resulted in the reduction of crash deceleration and passenger impact. 

The vadded instrument panel roll is standard equipment on some models and 
available as an option on all others. 

Padded sun visors are available on all models. 

Seat belts with designed-in accessibility and convenience to encourage their use 
are available for allmodels. I might mention here that a positive latching device 
has been incorporated in our front-seat tracks to prevent the seat from sliding 
forward in a sudden stop or crash. 

The rear-seat passengers are protected by a large energy absorbing crash roll 
on the back of the front seat. 
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The new models will have added improvements : 

The instrument board has taken on new safety significance with illuminated 
control switches and touch differentiated knobs to prevent driver error such as 
mistaking light switches for wipers when driving conditions require constant 
attention to the road. 

Optionally available is a locking type rear axle which will help to prevent 
traction stalls on hazardous road conditions. 

Self-canceling directional signals and dependable dual electric windshieiq 
wipers will be standard equipment on all models. 

In case of an accident, the driver and passengers will have added protection 
by two new safety innovations: A safety design of steering wheel with recegseq 
hub to distribute impact loads on the driver with less danger of steering column 
penetration and a new double ball-and-socket rear view mirror support which is 
easily deflected out of the way in any direction if a passenger is thrown into it, 

You probably have seen or will see press notices of our use of a supercharger 
on one of our 1957 models which may raise the question of power again. We are 
enjoying a growing reputation as America’s only manufacturer of family-size 
sports cars. Last year one of these models was powered with a 352-cubic-ineh 
engine which produced a desirable quality of performance. That engine was 
not available for the 1957 models, and we were faced with finding a powerplant 
combination which would provide the same performance as its predecessor. 
Recent tests have proven that this 1957 powerplant combination does provide 
performance comparable to the 1956 models. 

You have heard a great deal in Detroit on horsepower and its effect on speed. 
It may interest you to learn that years ago we dropped from our engineering test 
procedure all determinations of passenger-car maximum speed. This data sim- 
ply has no significance in the development and fulfillment of our product 
philosophy. 

Numerous surveys have shown that average highway cruising speeds have risen 
only slightly with the advent of the so-called power race. In August 1945, when 
the prewar cars were growing tired and their tires were wearing thin, Purdue 
University measured an average highway speed of 51.2 miles per hour over 12 
selected stretches of Indiana highway. The same measurements repeated in 
August 1955 indicated an average speed of 55.2 miles per hour, an increase of only 
4 miles per hour, despite the additional power and the better condition of the 
new postwar Cars. 

An example from our recent experience may clarify the issue. In last year’s 
Commander model, we introduced an engine of larger displacement which devel- 
oped 16 percent more power than its predecessor. Let’s trace what happened 
to this additional power. By reducing the rear axle ratio from 4.27 to 3.73, we 
were able to reduce by 14 percent the engine revolutions per mile. We were able 
to increase the economy by almost 1 mile per gallon. And we still achieved a 
4-percent increase in performance. A development of this nature represents 
solid engineering achievement. The fact that the new model may have had a 
slightly higher potential top speed must be considered an incidental byproduct 
of a more worthy objective. 

The agile response afforded by modern reserve power is a safety advantage in 
coping with the emergencies of current traffic congestion; however, like any 
keenly honed tool it must be used with caution and responsibility. 

Our participation in the safety activities of various national organizations and 
research groups has been unrestricted. From the time of that now-well-known 
planning conference at Cornell University Medical College in December of 1952 
through the formation of the vehicle safety subcommittee of the Automobile Man- 
ufacturers’ Association SAE, seat-belt committee. President's highway traffe 
safety conferences, and various conferences under other sponsorship we have 
been represented to offer the benefits of our engineering know-how and labora: 
tory facilities and, in turn, be benefited by the knowledge of the many specialists 
outside of our field who gave so freely of their own findings. As a matter of 
fact, Paul G.' Hoffman, long-time Studebaker president, was one of the founders 
of the Automotive Safety Foundation and its chairman im 1947.'): He was the 
recipient of one of the first awards for accomplishment in automotive safety. 
This was the Beecraft Memorial award. I mention this because I want to 
point out that vehicle safety has not been merely an activity confined to the 
engineering department. Management has completely supported us in engineering 
greater safety into cars and has itself participated actively throughout our long 
history in working toward greater highway and car safety. Also I want to pout 
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out that the company has always encouraged its dealers in local safety programs 
such as driver education. 

As the automobile industry grew and there was continued improvement in the 

national economy and living standards, the use of automobiles has grown far 
more rapidly than highway building and improvement. The result has been 
overburdening of highway facilities and a supersaturation of traffic on better 
highways with the attendant increase in accident-hazard exposure. From those 
earlier days of slow-moving vehicles with limited range on unmarked road- 
ways, we have progressed through a period of expanded travel distance assisted 
hy honest efforts on the part of Federal, State, and local governments to guide 
us from city to city and State to State by highway markings and warnings pe- 
euliar to the locality which granted the favor. Rules of the road and patterns 
for traffic control were established on the same local basis. These facts have now 
been recognized and organized efforts are being made to establish a set of uni- 
form traffic rules and highway markings which will be familiar to the motorist 
who today may be only a few days away from home but is constantly confused 
by probably adequate but unfamiliar driving customs or guide and warning 
systems. 
‘This is to point up two of the major problems of national status to which we 
feel you should devote some attention. The Federal Highway Act of 1956 
passed by the 84th Congress was a commendable step in the solution of the first 
problem, but it cannot end there as interstate travel, as it now exists, makes ade- 
quate highway facilities a national problem which must be faced continuously. 
Interstate highway travel also puts uniform traffic control and highway mark- 
ings in the Federal status for attention and assistance as their adoption is still 
amatter of local choice. 

Safety developments in vehicles has progressed rapidly in the last 2 years but 
we who have had a large part in it know that we are only starting. With the 
assistance of groups such as are meeting here today, a continued spirit of coop- 
eration between the various parts of the automobile industry, and diligent appli- 
cation of our own efforts I am sure the statistics will show that steady progress 
will continue to be made. We at Studebaker-Packard firmly intend to continue 
to make automobile safety our biggest objective. 


Mr. Scurum. As you know through Congressman Beamer, we have 
issued an invitation for you to come to South Bend. Due to time 
difficulties and our inability to see you at the time you wanted to be 
there, it was impossible. The invitation still holds, but in the event 
you cannot get there we want to be on record. 

I would like to begin by saying that I have represented Studebaker- 
Packard as safety engineer at the meetings and demonstrations for the 
committee with the other automobile companies, and we are in con- 
currence with what you have heard there. 

We do not want to take the time of the committee to cover the sub- 
jects already discussed in Detroit, but there are some points we would 
like to bring up this afternoon. 

First, I want to emphasize that we feel one of the most valuable 
aspects of these hearings is in the attention that they have attracted on 
the part of the press and the public. Public attention and public recog- 
nition of the problem and the danger is perhaps the most important 
thing that will contribute to automobile and driver safety because the 
driver for some time to come will continue to be the greatest safety 
feature in any car. 

Second, I think the hearings and the attention on safety will do 
much to bring the industry out of its reticence to talk about the long 
record it has had and is continuing to make in safety. 

I put it that way because I feel we at Studebaker-Packard and the 
industry in general have no apologies to make for our record of bring- 
ing safety to driving. 

We have'always had safety as the top consideration in designing our 
tutomobiles.’ Tt will continue to be that. : 
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At Studebaker-Packard specifically we are very proud of the de. 
velopments we have pioneered in this field, and we ike. to kee 
pace with the industry. And we hope to lead the industry in ney 
safety advancements. : 

We who are concerned so much with vehicle safety feel that your 
choice of Indianapolis for one of the hearings is well made. Here, we 
believe, was the beginning of the movement to provide engineers with 
the knowledge which was to be the basis of an intelligent approach to 
safety vehicle design. 

Sgt. Elmer Paul, of the Indiana State Police, who saw the problem 
some years ago, tackled it almost singlehanded at first, but was soon 
given the active support and cooperation without which no such ex. 
tensive research program could have survived. 

As a citizen of Indiana I am proud that it is our own entire State 
police organization, by their own voluntary efforts which has paved 
the way to an extended program of accident and injury factfinding 
so valuable in car design. 

As you know, our industry is highly competitive, and every penny 
of cost must be substantiated if we are to survive. As a result, new 
ideas must have an indentifiable value if they are to be used. 

Early in 1951, at the request of our then director of engineering, 
Stanwood W. Sparrow, who was an ardent worker for vehicle safety, 
we entered into a study and design program which led to the develop. 
ment of our present design of door latch to prevent doors from open- 
eS ejecting occupants in a collision, This was begun prior to the 
publicity of the work of Elmer Paul, of the Indiana State Police, and 
John Moore, of Cornell, and prompted by our own observation of local 
accidents. 

But we must give credit to the work of the Indiana State police 
and the Cornell project for emphasizing the fact that survival is more 
probable if the passenger is not thrown out, which fact prompted 
the decision to use the latch we had developed on all models in 1956. 

As the oldest existing manufacturer of highway vehicles, our con- 
cern for safety dates from long before the all-steel body which we 
were one of the first to produce. Since then we have continued to con- 
centrate our design efforts toward safety, leading with the lowering 
of the center of gravity, improved vision, improvements in brakes, 
steering, and overall handling stability. 

During the design stages of our new models the various devices 
and components are subjected to continuous testing both in our labora- 
tories and on our 840-acre proving ground near South Bend. There 
the many factors which contribute to safe driving of our products, 
such as steering, brakes, lighting, vision, and so forth, are thoroughly 
checked by experienced drivers who are reminded of our safety deter. 
mination by passing, on each trip to the 3-mile speedway oval or 
more than 20 miles of cross-country-type road, the permanently in- 
stalled barrier which is used for crash-testing vehicles equipped with 
newly developed safety features. 

The report continues with a little bit of description of our proving 

ound, and continues further with an extensive list of the safety 
Eotures which are found in our cars, which I will not take up com- 
mittee time with now. 

One item that you will be hearing about and you Eanenty have 
seen or will see press notices of is our use of a supercharger on one 
of our 1957 media which may raise the question of power again. 
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We are enjoying a growing reputation as America’s only manu- 
facturer of family-sized sports cars. Last year one of these models 
was powered with a 352-cubic-inch engine which produced a desirable 
quality of performance. That engine was not available for the 1957 
models, and we were faced with finding a powerplant combination 
which would provide the same performance as its predecessor. 

Recent tests have proven that this 1957 powerplant combination 
does provide performance comparable to the 1956 models. 

You have heard a great deal in Detroit on horsepower and its effect 
on speed. 

It may interest you to learn that years ago we dropped from our 
agin we procedure all determinations of passenger-car maxi- 
mum speed. These data simply have no significance in the develop- 
ment and fulfillment of our product philosophy. 

An example from our recent experience may clarify the issue. In 
jast year’s Commander model we introduced an engine of larger dis- 
placement which developed 16 percent more power than its predecessor. 

Let’s trace what happened to this additional power. reducing 
the rear-axle ratio from 4.27 to 3.73 we were able to reduce by 14 
percent the engine revolutions per mile. We were able to increase 
the economy by almost 1 mile per gallon. And we still achieved a 
4-percent increase in performance. A development of this nature 
represents solid engineering achievement. 

The fact that the new model may have had a slightly higher poten- 
tial top speed must be considered an incidental byproduct of a more 
worthy objective. 

Our participation in the safety activities of various national organi- 
zations and research groups has been unrestricted. From the time of 
that now well-known planning conference at Cornell University Medi- 
cal College in December of 1952, through the formation of the vehicle 
safety subcommittee of the Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
SAE, seat belt committee, President’s highway traffic safety confer- 
ences, and various conferences under other sponsorship, we have been 
represented to offer the benefits of our engineering know-how and 
laboratory facilities and, in turn, be benefited by the knowledge of the 
many specialists outside of our own field who gave so freely of their 
own findings. 

As a matter of fact, Paul G. Hoffman, longtime Studebaker presi- 
dent, was one of the founders of the Automotive Safety Foundation, 
and its chairman in 1947. He was the recipient of one of the first 
awards for accomplishments in automotive safety. This was the 
Beecroft memorial award. 

I mention this because I want to point out that vehicle safety has 
not been merely an activity confined to the engineering department. 
Management has completely supported us in engineering greater safety 
into cars, and has itself participated actively throughout our long his- 
tory in working toward greater highway and car safety. 

_ Also I want to point out that the company has always encouraged 
its dealers in local safety programs such as driver education. 

My report continues to give support to some of the things that you 
have heard here today concerning uniform traffic regulations, uniform 
highway markings, which we believe firmly are necessary, and to which 
this committee can probably give some support. 
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Safety developments in vehicles have progressed rapidly in the last 
2 years, but we who have had a large part in it know that we are only 
starting. With the assistance of groups such as are meeting here to. 
day, a continued spirit of cooperation between the various parts of the 
automobile, industry, and diligent application of our own efforts, | 
am sure the statistics will show that steady progress will continue to be 
made. 

We at Studebaker-Packard firmly intend to continue to make auto- 
mobile safety our biggest objective. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you, Mr. Schrum, for your statement. 

I want to tell you that it is the desire of the subcommittee to visit 
the plant and your proving ground and technical lab. I hope yery 
much that we will be able to do that. : 

I do not know that it will be possible before we make our report 
to the next Congress, but we have felt all the time that we were welcome 
at your place, and we appreciate your cooperation in attending our 
hearings and being here to make your statement today. 

I want to say that I think it is the sentiment of the subcommittee 
that we would much prefer the cooperative spirit that you have evi- 
denced on the part of the industry and the realization that there is a 
great deal that the industry can do in putting the proper emphasis on 
safety rather than on some of the other features such as speed and 
horsepower. 

I want to thank you very much. 

Mr. Beamer, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Beamer. No. 

I would like to say, however, that we in Indiana are very proud 
of Studebaker. It is a home product, and we know the work that they 
have done. They have pioneered in transportation. They know the 
problems of transportation for which I know we all compliment you 
and your organization. 

I join Mr. Roberts, our chairman, in hoping that sometime we can 
visit South Bend and the Studebaker-Packard organization. 

Mr. Roszerts. Mr. Schenck? 

Mr. Scuenck. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions, but I certainly 
concur in the desires of the chairman and Mr. Beamer in our hope to 
visit the Studebaker-Packard plant. 

Back in 1914 our family had a 1914 Studebaker which we drove some 
140,000 miles. We are quite proud of that early experience. 

Mr. Scurum. Let me say that there was no time limit on the in- 
vitation issued to you, and I sincerely hope that after the election you 
will give further consideration to it and contact our people in South 
Bend, and I am sure that we can get together. 

Mr. Roserts. We certainly feel we would be welcome. 

ii oe this time I will call Sgt. Elmer Paul of the Indiana State 
olice. 


STATEMENT OF SGT. ELMER PAUL, INDIANA STATE POLICE, STOUT 
FIELD, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Sergeant Pavt. Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, I 
understand that at your previous meetings you have talked quite a 
bit about crash research. 
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[ have no printed poe to pass out. I would rather that you asked 
questions that I might answer, because we originated this here in 1949 
and have been going along with it, and since that time much progress 
has been made on an interstate project through Cornell University. 

[ would like to comment on Dr. Shelden’s paper. 

Mr. Roserts. Would you be more comfortable seated ? 

Sergeant Pavut. Dr. Shelden’s paper comments on fatal accidents. 

Here in Indiana the only study made on fatal accidents I might 
comment about is percentages. 

To quote him, he says: 

Elimination of hazardous features of interior construction would prevent 
75 percent of the fatalities. 

On our Indiana study—and we have no reason to say those figures 
would be true in another State or in the national picture—we grouped 
our fatalities here in a little bit different grouping. 

He says interior construction. We find here in Indiana that 43 
percent of the people that died we believe died in a survivable condi- 
tion in that accident. That means that the impact was not severe 
enough. There was no collapse of vehicle structure to cause a fatality. 
It means that that human body was thrown around in the car against 
something, or out of the vehicle. 

And our percentage in those categories only ran 43 percent. 

So I must disagree with Dr. Shelden’s statement that 75 percent of 
the fatalities could be eliminated due to interior construction of the 
vehicle. I believe he is high. 

Dr. Shelden further goes on to state that 25 to 35 percent of the 
fatalities occur as a result of forced ejection. 

We are unable to substantiate this figure. We were unable to say 
that this fatality occurred due only to forced ejection because in most 
accidents the body is injured prior to being thrown out of the vehicle. 

We can only say in our fatal study, of all the people involved in the 


entire study, 33 percent of the people were thrown out of the vehicle, 
and, of course, received various degrees of severity of injury. Some 
were not hurt at all, and some were killed. 

And just a comment since Dr. Shelden is using percentages : 

In one place he says 75 ee can be saved by changing the interior 


construction, and in another place he says 25 percent can be saved by 
changing these doors. 

Using that line of reasoning, 75 percent and 25 percent is 100 per- 
cent, and, accordingly, there would not be any fatalities at all using 
that line of thinking. 

As to his comments on seats, our study does reveal that the sliding 
adjustment track on the front seat very often does come apart. Very 
often it comes apart and lets the individual go forward, and the seat 
is pressing the occupant into the instrument panel. 

We will agree with him on that statement. 

He mentions interior projections in the vehicles causing injury. 
Basically that is correct. We have found that in our study. 

He mentions steering wheels. In some cases they spear the indi- 
vidual. Basically that thinking is correct on frontal impact. 

On the other hand, in a side impact many times the steering wheel 
does offer support to the driver, and is actually a safety factor. 
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He mentions overhead roll bars, and that they should be incorporated 
into every vehicle. 

That is engineering, and I do not feel qualified to discuss such q 
thing. I might add only that the standard four-door sedan has more 
top structure support in a roll in order to keep the vehicle off the 
occupants if the car does roll over. Hardtop convertibles have very 
little or no support. 

He mentions seat belts. 

Our studies show, we believe, that a seat belt will reduce the severity 
of injury. We do not say you will not be hurt. We do say that it 
can reduce the severity of injury. 

He mentions that seat belts must be fastened to the frame. 

Recent studies and analyses of accidents and other tests show that 
seat belts that are amply anchored to a metal floorboard are proving 
to be a safety factor. They do not have to go to the frame with the 
anchor for the seat belt. 

Gentlemen, that is about all I have to say. I would like to answer 
any questions that you may have. 

I only picked Dr. Shelden’s paper because he has made a study of 
fatal accidents. And here in Indiana we made this fatal-accident 
study. And since this study has been made Cornell University has 
come into the program, and it is now interstate in nature, and we are 
moving along nicely. 

Mr. Rossrts. Sergeant, do you believe that the time will ever come 
when we will have anything like a universal acceptance of seat belts 
by the public? 

Sergeant Paut. What do you mean by universal ? 

Mr. Roperts. I mean where most people will require or ask for them 
as standard equipment. 

Sergeant Pau. I believe that seat belt use will increase, But it 
depends on the public education and safety education. 

f we can make the driver realize what benefit he can receive we 
have achieved the point. It may well be that our youngsters, in 
bringing them up at high-school age, can be taught the value of a seat 
belt. Maybe in the future, with ‘ifferent somes and different condi- 
tions prevailing, we may not want a seat belt. But at the present time 
we believe a seat belt does have merit. 

Mr. Roserts. The reason I ask that question is you, no doubt, are 
familiar with the experience that some parts of the industry have had 
with including the seat belt on their cars. And I am in agreement 
with you, that I think it is a job of education more perhaps than a 
matter of just simply requiring that they be pera on every car. A 
os of people would eliminate them if you take them too fast in that 
field 


Are you familiar with the new type, what they call dishtype steering 
wheel assembly that is supposed to be on, I believe, most of the new 
cars? Do you think that will help materially in reducing some of the 
fatal accidents? 

Sergeant Pavt. I think it will. Time will tell. When the steering 
post is recessed you have a little more space, and if you are using 4 
seat belt I believe it will help a great deal. 

Mr. Rornerrs. You have made some studies as to the effect of the 
speed that we have in our cars today. Do you feel that perhaps more 
power is being provided than is actually needed by the public? 
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Sergeant Pau. We can get into a long argument on that, 

Mr. Roperts. I realize that. But one of the questions that we never 
were able to get a satisfactory answer to was the fact that not many 
people average over 50 miles an hour. Tests show that. And we 
wondered why it is that it is necessary that you have speed developed 
that is perhaps twice as much as any top speed that is legal in any 
of our States. 

Sergeant Pau. Well, let’s any it this way: It already has been 
called to your attention that speed in the last 10 years has not increased 
in the true ratio of the horsepower increase in the last 10 years, 

Speed properly used can be an asset to safety. That is, properly 
used. And also your power assists are using up your horsepower, 

I do not think people actually realize today the value of horsepower. 
They are thinking in terms of what we did years ago, that when you 
have 150 horsepower and I have only 100 horsepower, your car is the 
best. That day is past. 

Mr. Rosperts. I would agree with you as to having it in the hands 
of the proper driver. I think that is a field in which the States are 
going to have to work harder to see that that instrument is not placed 
in the hands of people who do not appreciate it and who do not use 
it properly. But that is a field more of human engineering rather 
than for engineering in the field of the vehicles. 

I want to thank you very much for your statement. 

Mr. Beamer ? 

Mr. Beamer. Mr. Chairman, I know we all compliment Sergeant 
Paul. We are proud of the work that he and his agency have been 
conducting, 

I have just one little question because I see we are running late, 
and we have quite a number of witnesses. 

On the chart on traffic crash facts, on page 6, I notice in 1954 and 
1955 that Indiana began to go beind the national average in the mile- 
age death rate. Can you give us some reason why that happy factor 
begins toappear? Or, shall I say, encouraging factor perhaps. There 
must be some contributing factor that has placed us behind the national 
average when we were ahead of it previously. 

Sergeant Pau.. I do not know. I do not think you could point to 
any one thing. 

Mr. Beamer. It is a combination of various factors? 

Sergeant Pauw. It is a combination. 

Mr. Beamer. I am wondering if it is not possible that the people 
of the State have been becoming conscious of the need for traflic safety. 
We are hopeful because there are quite a number of organizations and 
associations and individual groups, and they have been talking and 
working safety to some degree. 

Mr. Roperts. Thank you very much, Sergeant Paul. 

i next witness is Mr. Albert Huber, assistant director of traffic 
safety. 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT HUBER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF TRAFFIC 
SAFETY, STATE OF INDIANA, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Mr. Huser. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, it is a 
real privilege to have an opportunity to be in attendance at this 
very important study on safety. 
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Mr. Roserrs. We are delighted to have you. 

Mr. Huser. My purpose and my hope is to simply expand briefly 
on the very comprehensive report made to you earlier today by Mr. 
Lingo, director of traflic safety. 

As Mr. Lingo reported, one of the major duties assigned to the 
Indiana Office of Traffic Safety by our Indiana Legislature is that 
of developing an effective public-education and _ public-information 
program designed to improve driver attitudes and to encourage indi- 
viduals themselves to accept a little greater responsibility in the safe 
and efficient use of our highways. 

For your purposes, my comments will be around a portion of the 
report which Mr. Lingo presented to you. 

In addition to the gains made in the overall State traflic-safety pro- 
gram through this approach based on unity and teamwork, tremen- 
dous progress has been made in the development of public action to 
support official traffic safety efforts and in the conduct of an effective 
statewide public educational and informational program. 

Early in 1953 the office of traffic safety assisted in the establish- 
ment of the Indiana Traffic Safety Foundation, which is a nongovern- 
mental, privately financed organization, and which is engaged in the 
conduct of public informational and educational activities. I under- 
stand you will hear more of that from Mr. Hallie Myers and others. 

The office of traffic safety serves as the factfinding and research 
agency for the legislative study commission, and has assisted in the 
preparation of much traflic-safety legislation. 

Prior to the 1955 session of the general assembly a unified traffic. 
safety legislative program was developed which included a number of 
bills designed to biting Indiana’s laws into conformity with the uni- 
form traffic code for all States. 

The office of traffic safety has worked closely with Indiana and 
Purdue Universities on a number of educational projects includin 
such things as statewide conferences for judges, prosecutors, ‘nd 
justices of the peace, statewide school-bus driver training courses, 
motor vehicle fleet supervisor training courses, and, of course, police 
and traffic engineering courses, along with others. 

Sometime back, in cooperation with Purdue University, a special 15- 
minute film on crash-injury research was developed, and is now being 
shown throughout Indiana and, I might say, in many parts of our 
Nation. 

Cooperation has also been extended to a number of statewide associa- 
tions in planning and conducting traffic-safety conferences, seminars, 
and meetings. 

An extensive program of public education has been developed which 
reaches into every part of the State. It includes the active participa- 
tion of the press, radio, television, and all other media of public 
information. ' 

A very outstanding example, I feel, of this type of cooperation is 
included in a report from the Indiana Broadcasters Association, 
which indicated that over $600,000 worth of free radio and television 
time was given to the statewide traffic-safety program during this past 
year. That, to me, is an outstanding contribution, and certainly we 
are most grateful for it in our particular office. 
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During that same year, I might add, the Indiana Outdoor Adver- 
tising Association and a local insurance company donated over 450 
large billboards, roadside billboards, for traffic-safety messages. 

Shortly after the establishment of the Indiana Office of Traffic 
Safety in 1953, with the assistance of many individuals and organiza- 
tions, an intensive public educational program was developed, under 
the title of “Operation Live Longer.” 

We offer for your viewing this modest display of what Operation 
Live Longer really is. 

As you can see, we break the program down on a seasonal basis. 
But in each season there are specific monthly emphases which we try 
to stress. 

The program itself—Operation Live Longer—consists of a special 
kit of traffic safety education materials which emphasize specific acci- 
dent causes or particularly hazardous conditions which we anticipate 
during the period. 

These kits include, as you can see, suggested news releases, editorials, 
speech outlines, monthly fact sheets, which contain statistical back- 
ground information supporting the 12 monthly safety emphases, and 
other materials. 

These kits are prepared for distribution every 3 months. 

The purpose of this type of program, of course, is to provide all 
those individuals interested in traffic safety, traffic-safety workers 
as we like to consider them, with a comprehensive and planned kit of 
materials and ideas to promote traffic safety on a year-round basis 
in their particular community or organization. 

The themes or subject of emphasis provide a framework of timely 


and basic traffic-safety subjects designed, as I said before, to maintain 
interest from one month to another. 
The monthly emphases are kept uniform with the national R ograms 
t 
wt 


so that, in a sense, the local community capitalizes on both State and 
National publicity. 

Materials in these kits are usable as they are, requiring only a very 
minimum effort to insert local personalities or information. 

[ have at your places, for your review, a sample Operation Live 
Longer kit containing three monthly emphases. The materials in the 
kit are flexible and adaptable to local needs. 

For example, some communities may feel the need for an intensified 
program on one particular theme. It may be shortened in some in- 
stances, or extended according to the local requirements. 

Operation Live Longer kits are distributed by 10 safety education 
troopers of the Indiana State Police. 

You might be interested in the fact that presently more than 700 of 
the kits are placed in key positions in Indiana cities. 

As you can see on the map to the left of the Operation Live Longer 
display, we have spotted those Indiana cities in which we have what 
we classify as a local safety contact. 

Nearly 150 communities in the State now have a police officer, ap- 
pointed by a chief, to assume the responsibility for carrying out this 
program on a local basis. 

In addition to this distribution, the kits are made available to news- 
papers, radio and T’'V stations, service clubs and civic organizations, 
and, in fact, anyone interested in doing something in traffic safety. 
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As I believe Superintendent Jessup touched upon, more than 409 
industrial organizations in the State of Indiana receive these kits and 
apply the materials in the kits to their off-the-job traffic safety pro- 
grams aimed at protecting their employees during their off-duty hours, 

One northern Indiana industrial safety director informs us that his 
company’s experience indicates that 5 times as many industrial em. 
ployees are killed in off-the-job accidents as are lost in occupational 
norte) and that 3 of every 5 off-the-job deaths can be charged to 
trafic. 

Both at the community level and in industry the Operation Live 
Longer program has been well received and supported since its in- 
ception. I might cite, for example, last May over 125 cities in Indiana 
cooperated with us in the statewide vehicle safety check program. 
That month’s efforts culminated in a very intensified Memorial Day 
traffic safety effort. And we were pleased, by the way, with the results 
of that month-long program. 

Strong support for a special traffic safety program over the Fourth 
of July holiday was most encouraging, with more than 100 mayors 
issuing special pleas or proclamations calling for increased care in 
traffic, and outlining special enforcement iavpllants in their own par- 
ticular communities. 

As mentioned before, public media pp for the monthly em- 
pare program has been good. In all, we feel Operation Live Longer 
as provided the means to combine the energies of governmental 
agencies with that of the local community organizations in an all-out, 
day-by-day, month-by-month effort to combat traffic deaths and in- 
juries, 

In closing, I might add that there are two exhibits here, for your re- 
view, in which we have accumulated some of the materials used, and 
some of the response or evidence of participation in newspapers and 
other media, supporting the activities during the May program, the 
Slow Down and Live program and the Fourth of July program. 

I might add, too, that wherever specific needs are indicated we at- 
tempt to develop special kits which, in a sense, supplement Operation 
Live Longer. For example, one in which we are extremely interested 
and pleased with the response to, is the bicycle safety program pre- 
pared by our office in cooperation with the safety education division of 
the State police. 

You also might be interested in the fact that the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars in Indiana has accepted this as a prime project, and the 
success of the program in Indiana led to the acceptance of such a 
program for national application, resulting in a bicycle safety pro- 
gus sponsored by the VFW posts throughout Indiana and the 

ation. 

Another example of a supplemental kit designed to fulfill what we 
feel is a specific need, is a kit entitled Indiana junior driver program. 
It is designed for those communities who do not offer driver education 
in their school curriculum, or where there are particular interests 
among the youngsters themselves for some type of club. 

That, gentlemen, is all I have in the way of supplemental remarks 
concerning Operation Live Longer. 

Mr. Rozerrs. Thank you very much, Mr. Huber, for a very fine 
presentation. 
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I certainly want to offer you the thanks of the subcommittee for 
your efforts here today. 

* | want to ask one thing. 

It would seem to me that it would be a very costly program. Do 
you have any figures on what it actually costs? 
" Mr. Huser. Not right at hand. 

(Note: Total annual budget of office $90,000.) 

We have, of course, personnel in the Office of Traffic Safety employed 
specifically to write, create, and develop the extensive material in 
the kits. The colorful covers, we hope, attract attention. And they, 
of course, involve an expenditure. ut it is very economical when 
you accept it in the light that it actually provides the backbone for 
1 statewide cooperative effort. 

Mr. Rozerts. Are these funds supplied by State appropriations? 

Mr. Huser. Yes, sir; entirely. 

Mr. Roserts. How many people do you have in your operation? 

Mr. Huser. There are nine full-time employees. 

I might add that in the kits we are very happy to include examples 
of literature, traffic safety literature or pamphlets which are produced 
and provided by private business. We include those samples and indi- 
cate where they are available in quantity so that the local contact man 
or the State trooper or safety educational specialist will have such 
information. If they have demands for additional quantities, we 
try to refer them to the source of that material, thus serving as a sort 
of clearinghouse for the exchange of traffic safety informational 
materials. 

Mr. Roperts. Do you get a good deal of contribution through pri- 
vate agencies, clubs, and civic groups and so forth? 

Mr. Huser. The participation is increasing, sir. We feel, of course, 
that there is a never-ending need for expansion there, but we have a 
tremendous increase in interest expressed by representatives at both 
the State and local levels. 

Not too many weeks ago, in cooperation with Mr. Hallie Myers, 
we called together safety chairmen of some of our State service and 
civic clubs, hoping to form a State committee or council of safety 
chairmen, which would serve through their State organizations, to 
help disseminate important traffic safety material. 

Some of the other material I have placed at your disposal includes 
copies of our 1955 Crash Facts. This little eo along with a 
traffic-law digest prepared by the Indiana Traffic Safety Foundation 
are made available in quantities by our office. 

I might further add that, as you notice on our display, in September 
“back to school safety” was the emphasis, and we had tremendous 
support from the motor clubs on this program. You have heard from 
Mr. James, of the Hoosier Motor Club, of their participation. 

And next month, in an effort to reduce traffic fatalities in what we 
consider our deadliest month—and October is our deadliest month 
trafliewise in the State of Indiana—we are inaugurating a program 
called operation light check, wherein we are encouraging individual 
car owners and operators, in preparation for the approach of fall 
and winter driving conditions, to have their automotive lighting 
equipment.inspected to improve their safety through October and 
following months. 
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Mr. Roserts. Mr, Beamer. 

Mr. Beamer. I have no questions. 

Mr. Roperts. Mr. Schenck ? 

Mr. Scuenck. I have no questions. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Huser. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roserrs. The next witness is the Honorable Phillip C. Johp- 
son, chairman of the legislative study commission on traffic safety, 

Mr. Beamer. Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Johnson makes his remarks, 
I would like to make a comment, if I may. 

I am giving this for the benefit of my colleagues. I think the people 
who are assembled in this room know of the work that Phil Johnsoy 
has been doing. 

When it was announced that our committee would be coming to In- 
diana I contacted Phil, and from there on we went to various other 
groups. I happen to know that Phil Johnson is a member of the house 
of representatives, and, as such, has been asked to head up this traffic 
safety legislative program. He has introduced, as you all know, in the 
house of representatives in the Indiana General Assembly, much of the 
legislation which has resulted in the work that has been carried on in 
this particular State. It is under his leadership too that the legislative 
study commission in Indiana was able to do as much as it did toward 
uniform standards and a uniform vehicle code. 

There are many things we could say about each of the people who 
have presented statements today, but I take this liberty of presenting 
Phil Johnson, because I know what he has done, with others. 


STATEMENT OF PHILLIP C. JOHNSON, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE 
STUDY COMMISSION ON TRAFFIC SAFETY, MOORESVILLE, IND. 


Mr. Jounson. I would like to say to my good friend Congressman 
Beamer, as Mickey McCarthy says, my appreciation is greater than 
your exaggeration. 

Congressman Roberts, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, I resent the 
personal reference to my apple-picking crew that one of the former 
witnesses brought to you. But I would like to say that these members 
of the State government who kid me about apple picking and so forth 
are never reluctant to eat them. 

I am much more popular in September and October than any other 
time of the year. And where it is often said that I use apples to help 
pass bills in the legislature, I want the record to be clear that it is onlya 
coincidence if apples happen to be passed a day or two before the third 
reading. 

Gentlemen, it is an extremely great pleasure to me to appear before 
the committee. I am going to be brief, and will not follow this report 
or read it, but will try to run through it very hurriedly because you 
have some fine people coming behind me. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF STATE REPRESENTATIVE PHILLIP C. JOHNSON ON LEGISLATION AND 
TRAFFIC SAFETY 


It is a great pleasure to appear before this committee today. I have beet 
personally seeking to have such a committee as this established for a number 
of years. Only last January, I submitted a plan to my Congressman and 10 
President Eisenhower suggesting such a committee. 
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Herewith are the suggestions I made at that time as to what I felt a com- 
mittee such as this could do: 

1. To review the highway traffic and traffic safety situation in all 48 States. 

2. To appraise the relative needs and to devise ways and means of conducting 
research in the field of traffic safety, giving great emphasis to pure research. 

3. To investigate and define the responsibilities of the Federal Government 
in highway traffic and traffic safety, and to develop and institute methods of 
promoting greater interest and cooperation between States in these matters. 

4. To consider standards of uniformity—both existing and needed—and to 
recommend ways and means of getting all such standards used to maximum 
advantage. 

5. To find methods of adequately informing the American public about high- 
way traffic and traffic safety and of impressing each person with his responsibili- 
ties in traffic and the value and the necessity of accepting these fully. 

6. To investigate the need for legislation in the entire field of highway traffic 
and traffic safety, including advancement of research, encouragement of better 
State action and of greater cooperation between States. 

One of the greatest needs in the advancement of traffic safety is the modern- 
ization and improvement of State laws in this field. In passing house bill 
No. 74, which set up the present program in Indiana, a bill that has been copied 
since in several other States, and in passing a considerable amount of other 
legislation, we have moved Indiana to among the top States in traffic legislation. 
However, there is still much to be done. 

It is the responsibility of State legislatures to spell out the traffic laws in 
clear and simple language, in laws in which the intent of the law is erystal 
clear. We must set up the tools of the traffic program and the means to put 
them into effect. We cannot expect an administrator charged with traffic 
safety responsibilities to carry out those responsibilities under a law that does 
not clearly specify what the legislature intended. 

I feel that your committee could very well recommend to all States the vital 
need for uniformity in traffic laws and the need for clearly spelling out such 
legislation in such a way that it cannot be misconstrued in its administration. 

The recent report from the Commission studying the overlapping of the 
Federal Government on States rights says, “The growth of Federal bureaucracy 
has been speeded because in many instances the State government has not met 
the public demand for action. When city and State governments failed to keep 
abreast of the needs of the times, the people naturally turned to Congress.” If 
a way can be found to encourage all States to do a better job in this field, the 
need for Federal assistance will be held to a minimum. It has been said by 
authorities that if all States would do the job that the best 2 or 3 are doing, 
we could reduce the number of annual fatalities by ten or fifteen thousand per 
year. 

Here are a few of the basic needs in traffic safety and the areas where I feel 
improvements must be made if we are to attack this problem effectively : 

1. There is a great need for basic traffic safety research and here, in my 
opinion, is where Congress could give invaluable aid. There has been very 
little recognition of this problem by the Federal Government. The Interstate 
Commeree Commission has certain responsibilities as has the Bureau of Motor 
Carriers, but these efforts are far from adequate. The President’s White House 
safety conferences have provided some help. Accidents at sea are closely 
studied, I am told, by the Maritime Commission. In aircraft accidents, which 
kill only 900 people a year compared to nearly 40,000 by automobiles, intensive 
investigation is carried on by the CAA. Why is it not plausible to seek to pro- 
tect the safety of our people on our highways? With millions being spent each 
year for marine safety and aircraft safety, it certainly seems reasonable to 
offer some assistance and guidance to the field of highway safety. Many, many 
times more are killed or injured on our highways than in sea and air accidents, 
and the economic damage is also fabulously greater. 

2. There is great need for more effective coordination and cooperation in 
traffic safety, particularly at the national level. There are many excellent 
agencies and organizations interested, for one reason or another, in traffic 
safety. However, much of the effectiveness of their work is being lost be- 
cause of the piecemeal approach, which characterizes much of their efforts. I 
feel that your committee can do a great service in studying the job that is being 
done by these agéncies and making recommendations leading to more effective 
coordination of these efforts. At the very least, such an appraisal would serve 
to make them more conscious of their responsibilities and more willing to re- 
design their approach in line with a national unified war on traffic accidents. 
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3. Still another vital need is for the automobile industry of this country to 
begin to accept even a small part of its responsibility for traffic safety. It is my 
sincere belief that this great industry has been and continues to hide its head jp 
the sand in regard to this problem for which it is directly responsible. 

A couple of years ago, our legislative study commission made a trip to Detroit 
to study this problem. We returned convinced that the industry was giving only 
lipservice to traffic safety while continuing to build more and more horsepower 
and speed in its products. How can we expect our few interested public officials 
to interest people in safe driving when the industry continues to stress higher 
and higher horsepower and speed? 

I submit as proof the fact that the industry is still putting sharp pointed 
spears on the front of vehicles and calling them radiator ornaments. Unt) 
recently very little was done to even recognize the facts, as shown by the crash. 
injury studies of our own State police and others. 

As further proof, I submit the utterly ridiculous race to provide the most 
horsepower and speed in new automobiles produced by the industry. Everyone 
knows that speed too fast for conditions is one of the major reasons for our 
increasing traffic death and injury toll. Yet the industry has the audacity to 
tell us that increased horsepower is a safety factor. I submit to you the cur. 
rent car advertising, which constantly emphasizes speed and horsepower. This 
horsepower race and the advertising with it has done more to set back the work 
of professionals in traffic safety than anything I know. Even the officers of the 
great Indianapolis Speedway, the place where speed is everything, have this 
year recognized the threat of too much horespower and have restricted it to 
preserve this great spectacle. Here cars are all going one way and the cars and 
drivers are the best in the world. In the face of these examples, it seems utterly 
fantastic to be increasing horsepower and doing it in the name of safety. In my 
opinion, the industry is going to have to take off the blinders and begin to accept 
its responsibilities in traffic safety. We legislate for the health, welfare, and 
safety of our people. May it not be necessary to begin to legislate to get safer 
cars on our roads? 

4. Another industry which I feel has great responsibility in this field is the 
casualty insurance companies. They also owe their growth and prosperity to 
the use of the automobile. It has long been axiomatic in this country that any 
company making a private profit also has a responsibility for public service. | 
do not feel that the casualty insurance companies are completely meeting their 
responsibilities to actively support our traffic safety efforts. In Indiana, for 
example, certain companies are doing their share but others are not. 

The present traffic safety program in Indiana has been of great assistance to 
the insurance industry. In line with the recommendation of the President's 
Traffic Safety Conference, we established the Indiana Traffic Safety Foundation 
as a private public support group. The basic idea was for this group to be 
financed by business and industrial organizations that are interested in traffic 
safety. This interest, on the part of the insurance industry in Indiana, was very 
weak at the start and has constantly waned since. Today the foundation, which 
has done excellent work on a very limited budget, is in desperate financial con- 
dition, and there is very little hope that its activities can be expanded to meet 
expanded traffic safety needs. Any lessening of the activities or program of 
the foundation would be a serious blow to traffic safety in Indiana, and I fee! 
that the insurance industry must more fully realize its responsibility in dealing 
with this problem. 

These are a few of the matters which I believe are vital in the continuation 
of our traffic safety efforts. We in Indiana have a specific legislative program 
designed to meet these and other needs and to provide the facilities necessary 
in the future. 

Major legislative needs, which we feel must be considered by the 1957 general 
assembly, include: 

1. Statewide compulsory vehicle inspection law. 

2. Periodic reexamination of all drivers with special reexamination of drivers 
involved in repeated accidents or violations. 

8. Laws necessary to improve the traffic court system of Indiana and to pro- 
vide for administrative supervision of a uniform traffic arrest and conviction 
report commonly known as the uniform traffic ticket. 

4. Increase personnel of the Indiana State Police by a minimum of 165 troopers. 

5. Reeodify present driver license and financial responsibility laws to conform 
to the Uniform Vehicle Code and to strengthen provisions regarding driver in- 
provement and driver licensing. 
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6. Strengthen present laws relative to the safe operation of school buses and 
stricter penalties for school-bus violations by motorists. 

7, Legislation designed to encourage the expansion of high-school-driver educa- 
tion and school-safety courses, 

Our Indiana traffic-safety program has accomplished much in the past 3 years. 
It is built on a strong foundation and includes all the elements necessary for suc- 
cessful operation. We are just beginning to see what can and must be done in 

his field. 

' We have learned the value of unity and coordination in our traffic-safety efforts, 
and the fact that no one agency or department can hope to do the whole job alone. 
We know today that teamwork is essential for success in reducing accidents 
whether in a town, city, State, or Nation. 

I have no use for the person who believes that this useless traffic slaughter is 
the price we must pay for progress. Neither have I any use for the public official 
who is not willing to give up personal credit grabbing and petty politics for the 
great gains which traffic safety can bring to all of us. 

I want to see Indiana and the Nation continue to make progress in dealing with 
this great problem. I salute your committee for its efforts in this field, and lL 
feel sure you will develop into one of the most important committees in Congress. 
Outside of war or peace, there is no bigger problem in this country than that of 
the killing on our highways and streets. 

It is gratifying to see that it is finally being given the attention it deserves. If 
there is ever any way that we can be of any further help to you at any time, we 
would be very happy to do so. 


Mr. Jounson. It is a great pleasure for me to appear here because 
for 4 years I have been writing my Congressman and the President of 
the United States to get such a committee formed. 

On page 1 of my statement you will see the recommendations I mada 
in January, which you folks are following. I have been following 
you very closely in the papers, and have been following your program. 
[have been following it because I have felt so strongly that such a com- 
mittee as yours should be formed. 

Iam not aprofessional. You have had all the professionals. I am 
arank amateur. But because I have four children and a wife I would 
like to help save a little bit and at least let them grow up. 

It seems to me very strange that the Federal Government has not 
been more active in this problem. In the CAA we spend millions of 
dollars, but there are 900 people killed in airplane accidents. We 
spend millions of dollars. That is very true and it should be done. 

In maritime work we spend millions of dollars for the safety of 
citizens, and rightly so. 

But im this field, with 40,000 killed every year, equivalent to a city 
the size of Kokomo and a group of citizens half the size of Indiana 
injured each year, there has been practically no attention by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The President’s White House Conference has been very helpful. 
But even last year they took the word “action” out of that so they 
wouldn’t offend anybody. 

This is not a business you can be in and not offend anybody. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has done some work, and 
the Bureau of Motor Carriers. It seems to me that with 40,000 peo- 
ple being killed a year, twice as many as have been killed in all our 
wars on our highways, this is the place that the Federal Government 
has a responsibility. And I think it is very wonderful that you are 
finding out what, that, responsibility is. 

Lam going to be very brief in going through this. There are 1 or 
2 things T want to answer that have come up. 

My interest is mainly in legislation. Fon have heard these fine 
gentlemen who have been before me. In this State we have come 

83776—57-——54 
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from way down to up among the top 2 or 3 in the States with trafic 
legislation. We have a long ways to go. One of the big problems 
is to get the tools and the funds in the hands of these men you have 
heard so that they can do the job. 

It is bad for us, and it is wrong—and it is being done in this State 
and many others—to expect them to do the job without their knowing 
what the intent of the law is, or, if there is a law or some outdated 
law, for them to try to do the job without the funds or the intent 
being clear. 

We try very hard in our legislative program to write legislation 
which is clear and simple and which anyone could understand so 
these men would know the intent of what the legislature expected 
they should do. You have the same problem in Congress. But the 
matter of legislation is great because that has to come before these 
men can operate. They have to have the funds in order to operate. 

That is all I was going to say on legislation except to quote the 
report from the commission studying the overlapping of Federal 
Government on States rights, in which it says: 

The growth of Federal bureaucracy has been speeded because in many in- 
stances the State Government has not met the demand, public demand for action. 
When city and State governments fail to keep abreast of the needs of the time 
the people naturally turn to Congress. 

If we people in the States do not do a job it is going to cause more 
of us to lose more of our rights. And we think that by you folks help- 
ing, or, rather, I feel that by you folks helping the States to feel their 
responsibilities in this matter that we will serve and be keeping the 
problem where I think it belongs. 

I would like to turn over to you a copy of the bill that started our 
program, which is being copied in some other States, and a copy of 
a report by the Indiana Legislative Study Commission on Trafic 
Safety, which is The Relationship Between Good Traffic Laws and 
Safe Motoring and which shows this legislative problem. 

I submit also for your files—and I only have a copy—a report of 
the traffic court situation, which, at a cost of several thousand dollars 
between the Indiana Legislative Study Commission and the American 
Bar Association, was drawn up to set up a model court problem to 
show what our court problem is. This has been set out very much 
along the lines of New Jersey. You will probably be talking to 
Judge Vanderbilt over there, and I thought you as an attorney would 
be very much interested in seeing this report. 

Mr. Roserts. I think we might include this House Enrolled Act 
No. 74, if you would like, as a part of the permanent record. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roserts. Without objection, that will be done. 

(House Enrolled Act No. 74 follows :) 


House Ewroititep Act No. 74 


AN ACT Concerning traffic safety, creating the office of director of traffic safety, provid- 
ing for the appointment of a director and assistants Sotning, powers and duties, proyid- 
ing for cooperation with Purdue University and Purdue fety Institute, providing 
appropriations, and repealing all laws in conflict herewith 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Indiana: 

Section 1. Whenever used in this Act and unless the context clearly denotes 
otherwise : “office” shall mean the office of the director of traffic safety ; “ 
shall mean the State director of traffic safety; and “State” shall mean the State 


of Indiana. 
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Sec, 2. There is hereby created the office of director of traffic safety for the 
State of Indiana in the executive branch of the State government. The purpose 
of this office shall be to develop. and conduct effective programs and activities for 
the facilitation of traffic and for the protection and conservation of life and prop- 
erty on the streets and highways of this State. 

Sec. 8. There is hereby created within the office of director of traffic safety, a 
commission to be known as the Governor’s Traffic Study Commission, which com- 
mission shall consist of five members, to be appointed as follows: The Governor 
shall appoint three of said members, one of whom shall be a member of the senate 
and one a member of the house of representatives, and the two members appointed 
by him from the senate and the house of representatives shall not be members of 
the same political party. The other two members of said commission shall be 
appointed as follows: one member to be appointed by the Lieutenant Governor 
from the membership of the senate, and one member by the speaker of the house 
from the membership of the house of representatives, and the two members 
appointed by the Lieutenant Governor and the speaker of the house of representa- 
tives shall not be members of the same political party. Such members of said 
commission shall serve until the convening of the next regular session of the 
veneral assembly following their appointments, and for terms of not to exceed 
two years thereafter, and until their respective successors are appointed and 
qualified. The chairman of the commission shall be designated by the Governor 
from among the members of said commission appointed by him. 

The commission shall make a survey of the traffic problems of the State, traffic 
courts, the traffic laws, and the enforcement of such laws. 

The members of the commission shall receive such compensation for their 
services and actual traveling expenses as may be allowed by the Governor with 
the approval of the State budget committee. 

Sec. 4. A director of traffic safety shall be appointed by the Governor. The 
director shall hold office at the pleasure of the Governor and shall receive a salary 
not to exceed ten thousand dollars ($10,000.00) to be fixed by the Governor 
with the approval of the budget committee. The director shall be the admin- 
istrative head of the office of traffic safety and shall develop, plan, and execute 
such functions and duties as prescribed by this Act. The director shall be a 
person qualified by training and experience in traffic safety and traffic accident 
prevention measures. The director shall be provided with adequate office space 
and office equipment. Assistants, clerical staff, and other employees needed to 
carry out the provisions of this act shall be appointed by the director with the 
approval of the Governor. Such assistants, clerical staff, and employees shall 
be chosen on a basis of fitness, experience, and capability and may be removed 
from employment at any time by the director. 

Sec. 5. In order to carry out the provisions of this Act the duties of the director 
shall include: 

1. To develop, plan, and conduct program and activities designed to prevent 
and reduce traffic accidents and to facilitate the control of traffic on the streets 
and highways of this State. 

2. To advise, recommend, and consult with the several departments, divisions, 
boards, commissions, and other agencies of this State in regard to their traffic 
safety, accident prevention and traffic-facilitation programs and activities and to 
coordinate these programs and activities on an effective statewide basis. 

3. To organize and conduct, in cooperation with the several departments and 
agencies of this State, programs, services, and activities designed to aid and 
assist the counties, cities, towns, and other political subdivisions of this State in 
the control of traffic and in the prevention of traffic accidents. 

4. To develop informational, educational, and promotional materials on traffic 
control and traffic accident prevention and to disseminate this material through 
all possible means of public information and to serve as a clearinghouse for infor- 
mation and publicity on the traffic control and traffic accident prevention pro- 
grams and activities of the several departments and agencies of this State. 

5. To cooperate with public and private agencies interested in traffic control 
and traffic accident prevention in the development and conduct of public informa- 
tional and educational activities designed to promote traffic safety or to support 
the official traffic safety program of this State. 

6. To study and determine the merits of proposals affecting traffic control, 
traffic safety, or traffic accident prevention activities in this State and to recom- 
mend to the Governor and the general assembly such measures as will serve to 
further control and reduce traffic accidents. 
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7. To study proposed revisions and amendments to the motor-vehicle laws ang 
all other laws concerning traffic safety and to make recommendations relative to 
such laws to the Governor and general assembly. 

8. To adopt, promulgate, amend, and rescind rules and regulations necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. : 

9. To render each year to the Governor and the general assembly a written 
report of the activities and recommendations of the office of traffic safety. 

The director of traffic safety is granted such powers as are reasonable and 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. The director is authorized to 
recommend measures for the control of traffic and for the prevention of traffic 
accidents to the several departments and agencies of this State and to study and 
inspect the traffic control and traffic accident prevention activities and operations 
of the several departments and agencies at any time. The director is authorizeq 
to call meetings of the heads or employees of the several departments or agencies 
to discuss traffic control or traffic accident prevention measures. The director 
is authorized to request information, special studies, and reports from the severa] 
departments and agencies of this State on matters pertaining to the contro} 
of traffic or the prevention of traffic accidents on the streets and highways of this 
State. 

Src. 6. The head of all departments, divisions, bureaus, commissions, and agen- 
cies of this State shall cooperate with the director of traffic safety and shall pro- 
vide full information on all plans, operations, activities, and programs of their re. 
spective departments and agencies which are directly related to traffic contro} 
or traffic accident prevention. The Governor may direct that assistance be given 
to the director in the performance of his duties, by any officer, employee, or agent 
of the State. At the request of the director and with the approval of the Gov- 
ernor, the head of any State department or agency shall assign temporarily to 
the office of traffic safety such technicians or other employees needed to carry out 
the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 7. In order to carry out the provisions of this Act there is hereby created 
the Governor’s traffic safety committee. Such committee shall consist of not 
less than six nor more than ten members, who shall, by virtue of their offices 
include: the Governor, the director of traffic safety, the commissioner of the 
bureau of motor vehicles, the superintendent of public instruction, the superin- 
tendent of the State police, the chairman of the State highway commission, 
and the attorney general. The Governor may appoint other members of the 
committee, not to exceed three in number, each of whom shall be an administra- 
tive head of a department, division, or other agency of this State which is 
responsible for traffic safety or traffic accident prevention activities. The direc- 
tor of traffic safety shall serve as the executive secretary of the committee. 
Each member of the committee shall serve without compensation during the 
term of office to which he was elected or appointed, as the case may be. 

Seo. 8. For the purpose of assisting the director in carrying out the provisions 
of this act, the Governor shall appoint a traffic safety advisory board to be 
composed of citizens of Indiana interested in traffic safety and traffic accident 
prevention. This advisory board shall not exceed eleven in number and all 
members shall serve without compensation. The advisory board shall meet 
upon call by the director and shall assist the director in the formulation of 
effective policies and activities to develop public support and public educational 
activities designed to control and reduce traffic accidents. 

Sec. 9. The office of traffic safety, with the approval of the Governor may 
accept on behalf of the State any gift or grant of money for any and all 
purposes specified in this Act. Any such gift or grant shall be held by the 
treasurer of the State in a special fund and expended in accordance with the 
terms of the gift or grant upon proper warrant or voucher, drawn by the director. 

Sec. 10. In order te provide funds for carrying out the provisions of this Act, 
there is hereby appropriated out of the motor vehicle highway account fund 
the sum of $8,000 for the balance of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, and 
the sum of $18,500 for each of the fiscal years ending June 30, 1954, and June 
30, 1955. 

Sec. 11..The director of traffic safety and the several departments, divi- 
sions, bureaus, and other agencies of this State may cooperate with Purdue 
University in the development of factual_and scientific methods for the control 
and prevention of traffic accidents and in the conduct of research, training, and 
service. programs designed to aid and assist the director and the several de- 
partments and other agencies in condueting effective activities related to the 
facilitation of motor-vehicle traffic on streets and highways and in the control 
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and prevention of traffic accidents. Purdue University may serve as the train- 
ing and research center for the directer of traffic safety and for Governor’s 
trafic safety committee and may develop and conduct training programs, special 
studies, Surveys, and other services in the field of public safety and traffic 
accident prevention for the towns, cities, and other political subdivisions of this 
State designed to aid and assist the towns, cities, and other political subdivisions 
and in the prevention and control of traffic accidents and congestion, 

Sec. 12. All laws and parts of laws in conflict herewith are hereby repealed 
and an Act entitled “An Act creating the Indiana Traffic Safety Commission, 
providing for the appointment of the members thereof, defining its powers and 
duties, providing appropriations therefor and declaring an emergency,” approved 
March 13, 1947, being chapter 219 of the 1947 Acts, is hereby specifically 


er Whereas an emergency exists for the immediate taking effect of this 
Act, the same shall be in full force and effect from and after its passage. 

Mr. Jonson. I submit these matters for your consideration, and 
move on very briefly. I will only take a cou ie of minutes. 

I feel that one of the greatest fields that Congress and the Federal 
(jovernment can move into without any controversy or any great ex- 
pense is the matter of research. 

In this ~~ problem there is a surprisingly small amount of pure 
research. If you will talk, which you will, to people in the automobile 
clubs, such as Burton March, of Washington, D. C., I know you will 
find the many needs for the type of research that the CAA is doing 
in the airplane industry concerning driver mistakes and many, many 
other types of research that should be done. And I think that is a 
great place where Congress can begin in this field. 

Another field that is very close to that is the matter of education, 
which has been discussed a great deal today. 

Second, I would like to mention briefly that I think your commit- 
tee can do a great service to traffic safety in the United States in as- 
sisting the fine agencies, most of which are nonprofit, working on their 
own, such as the National Safety Council, the Automotive Safet 
Foundation, the American Automobile Association, 4 or 5 groups, all 
of whom are just working in a piecemeal fashion and doing a wonder- 
ful job. But I think that by having some coordination from com- 
mittees such as yours that they will be greatly helped and that their 
work will be furthered, and that the field will be better covered. I 
think y will give the whole top echelon of traffic safety a new ap- 
proach. 

I feel that your committee, representing the people as you do, with 
the congressional approach, can have a very great effect on that matter. 

Third, I would like to mention that I personally feel that it is axio- 
matic in this country that business and private interests which gain 
by something that is sold to the people have a responsibility. I am 
referring at this time to the automobile industry. 

We visited Detroit, as you have, a couple of years ago. Our com- 
mission has been very much interested in the problem that we have 
there. We have seen a lot of the great work they are doing. But we 
as a commission still feel that the automobile industry has not yet 
obtained a maturity or accepted the responsibility we think they 
should have in this field. 

I submit to you a couple of points on that, and one is that we still 
are putting spears on the front of the cars. 

Despite all the work we are trying to do with the automobile indus- 
try, we had a 12-year-old boy at Fort Wayne who was impaled by a 
spear on a car just 2 weeks ago. 
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The little country of Switzerland, I was told today, will not allow 
cars with a spear on the front to be imported into that country. 

That one thing, to me, is significant of the fact that we still have 
not attained the feeling of responsibility with the automobile industry 
that we should attain. ; 

We talked to a lot of safety engineers in the industry who welcomed 
our commission, and I know they welcomed your committee because 
there is a lot they can do if there is proper push on them to get more 
done in safety engineering. 

Another point I would like to bring out is that you are at the home 
today of the 500-mile race. I wish you had time to get out and see 
the track. We think it is the greatest sporting event in the world, 
But we have been losing a lot of race drivers, and each year the speed 
has been going up as the horsepower went up on this track. And 
on the track we have the world’s greatest drivers. They are all going 
one way, and they all turn to the left. They do not have any cross 
traffic. They are checked medically, their eyes are tested, and so on, 

But this year, after many, many years, the speedway in a very 
careful decision dro pre back the size of the car because they are losing 
so many drivers and having so many accidents. 1 

It was something that was popular with the people, but they are 
outgrowing the track, and the motors were too large. They reduced 
the size. I think this is very significant because this is a place where 
speed is everything. And in this case, after great study, they have 
lowered the requirements. And it will cost each car owner $3,000 to 
make it smaller for the race next year. 

The Pennsylvania Turnpike reduced its speed of many years. 


Speaking of speed, there has been a lot of talk about it. I think 
speed should be clarified. 

Speed per se is not such a widely known cause of accidents, but it is 
speed too fast for the conditions. That is the point you are talking 
about. It may be 20 or 30 or 40, but it is speed too fast for conditions. 

I do not think you should talk about speed per se because 70 miles 
an hour is safer than 20 eng times. But it is speed too fast for 

f 


conditions that is dangerous. the road is wet or a narrow two-lane 
road or it is a busy traffic time, that is the problem you have in 
relation to speed. 

Though I submit that I still think there is a great responsibility 
in the automobile industry. 

As to horsepower, you say still your mind is not decided whether 
it is a factor or not. Assuming that it is not a factor in safety, I 
would like to submit to you this picture as only one example of what 
the advertising of speed can do to a safety program. 

We spend only $90,000 a year. The first time it was $16,000, and 
we had a hard time getting it through. But all the work of the pro- 
fessional can do is lost to a large degree in advertising when people 
come out to our speedway and run tests and advertise that their cars 
run 125 miles an hour. With advertising such as that, emphasizing 
horsepower and that they are building bigger motors in these cars 
than you can put on a racetrack or speedway, the little $90,000 we 
spend is nothing and is being counteracted by this advertising cam- 
paign, in my opinion, of the automobile industry which is pushing 
speed and blazing horsepower. 
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Your advertising of horsepower is a very detrimental thing to traffic 
safety because it involves many, many times the amount of money 
that we have spent in our little modest sum here. 

Traftic safety in the simplest form involves two things. It is get- 
ting a good, clean, honest State program as we have been trying to 
get here in Indiana, and the ultimate in traffic safety is getting into 
the minds of the 4 million citizens that you have got a program. 

If you get that in their minds, that they are going to get a fair 
enforcement program and a fair court system, then that is the ultimate 
in traffic safety. You cannot get that into their minds when you are 
having this counteracting publicity which comes up many, many times. 

I think the horsepower is not the question particularly. It is an 
argumentative point. But one of the main points is this advertising 
campaign. 

Just briefly, to move on to one other thing, seat belts and so forth 
are not so important, and these matters of stronger seats. 

When we went to Detroit we studied the door catches on the cars 
because Sergeant Paul told us how many people were hit in minor 
accidents and killed because they went out of the car and hit their 
head on a post. 

Door catches and better seats and steering posts are beginning to 
develop, and they are working in those fields, and it is wonderful. 
But we as a commission feel that if we could get the industry in all 
the good work it has done to spend some of the money that is going 
into horsepower research on safety research, going back to their safety 
engineers, that the people of the United States would be very greatly 
benefited. 

No. 4, another group that I feel has responsibility is the casualty 
insurance companies because they, too, are very close to the industry, 
and they, too, have made their gains from the industry. In many 
cases in Indiana, as that picture will verify, they are doing a very 
good job. But, overall, it is my opinion that they are not doing the 
job that should be done. 

For instance, in Indiana you will hear about the Traffic Safety 
Foundation of which one of the big backers could and should have 
been the insurance companies. That had some backing to start with, 
but it is on the ropes in Indiana right now because, for one reason, the 
backing and panport of insurance companies, among others, has waned. 
And if the Indiana Traffic Safety Foundation, which is a nonprofit, 
nonpartisan group, folds, it will be a black blow to this fine program 
you have heard today because the need for continuity is great. The 
hopes of that organization and the reasoning of the bill were, follow- 
ing the President’s conference recommendation, so that, when an 
administration changed, this fine program you have heard today will 
have some continuity. It is a nonprofit, nonpolitical group. 

If we lose that group it will be a black day in Indiana, and it is very 
close to being lost now. 

And speaking of this matter of insurance problems and their rela- 
tion to this problem, some of the companies have done a wonderful 
job. We have had recommendations that 1 percent of all of the in- 
surance funds that go into a State should be put into educational work 
since the foundation was set up to do that job and it is not getting 
the support. 
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Our fire marshal’s office in Indiana is set up so that so much of the 
fire proceeds are paid in. Such a suggestion has been made to our 
group. 

Set out in my statement are our 7 legislative proposals following. 
I think, the 7 men that you have had before you. T a are seven of 
them, and these proposals that we have for legislation in the next 
a to help each one of them do the job he was trying to tel] 

ou to do. 
: I have taken too much time. I salute you for your efforts. 

As I say, I think this problem is one of the greatest the country has 
next to war or peace. I think your committee has a great challenge, 

If there is anything we in Indiana can do to help you we certainly 
are at your service. : 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to appear. 

Mr. Roserts. I want to compliment you on your statement, and I 
want to say, too, that not only your appearance here today but your 
interest in the past has undoubtedly brought you to some conclusions, 
And I think by bringing them to the attention of this committee it will 
arene ave a great impact on what we finally do with this 
thing. 

I certainly agree with you that the Congress has the responsibility 
if industry Sion not see fit to meet its responsibilities. Then we, under 
our commission as representatives of the people, should not hesitate to 
do something about it. 

And I am not too much bothered by the matter of States rights be- 
caunse the Federal Government has been in the field of safety for 
many, many years. We had this with the railroads. And there wasa 
time when you had very little in the way of minimum standards on 
the railroads. So it was necessary that action be taken. I think that 
action has been good and it has been approved by the American people. 

The same thing is true in the aircraft industry. We certainly would 
not even consider allowing a man to pilot a plane unless he was quali- 
fied and unless he held a certificate. And yet we are putting people on 
our highways who have no reason for being there, and we are putting 
into their hands a death-dealing weapon. Many times that weapon 
is being aimed and not driven. 

So I certainly agree with you that this subcommittee has a great 
responsibility to the American people. 

wanted to say, too, that we were impressed with our visit to Detroit 
and we were convinced that some segments of the industry are attempt- 
ing to change their emphasis in this field. 
Yes, 1 think that unless ter efforts are made, undoubtedly there 
will have to be some legislative effort made in that field. 

That is all I have. 

Mr. Beamer? 

Mr. Beamer. I have no additional questions. We have discussed 
this—Phil and I—many times, and we shall be doing it again. 

I want to compliment you and all the people who have been con- 
tributing today. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Schenck? 

Mr. Scuenck. I have no questions except to express my very deep 
appreciation again. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, if I may, there is one point I wanted 
to bring to your attention. 
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Colonel oe of the Air Force finally came through here to talk to 
Sergeant Paul and our commission a few months ago, and I hope 
you will have a chance to talk to him at Alamogordo, N. Mex. He is 
the man who did this work with the rocket ship. And he is following 
the approach of an interesting angle which bears out some of my 
testimony. 

The Air Force found out that they are killing more people in auto- 
mobiles than they are in airplane wrecks. So they have started a cam- 

aign. T ng have started to find out the same thing that Sergeant 
Paul has—what in these cars is killing them. 

You buy a lot of cars and you pay for a lot of cars in Congress. 
They are trying to find these things out. 

It is significant because they find out that things, as Sergeant Paul 
has said, inside the car cause it. And whether it is 43 percent or 75 
percent, it is a pretty good figure of the people that could be saved. 

He follows the approach that we package everything in this coun- 
try. We package our motors, our eggs and everything wonderfully, 
but we do not package the human. body, the most valuable thing we 
have, very well. 

I would like to recommend that you try to get in touch with Colonel 
Stapp because I think it is very significant. The significant thing is 
that they may come out with the recommendation that Switzerland 
has—to buy only cars which meet certain safety specifications for their 
Air Force personnel. I think that would be a big start in the right 
direction. 

Mr. Roserts. I think undoubtedly he will be invited to make an 
appearance before the subcommittee. 

Mr. Jonnson. Thank you. 

Mr. Beamer. May I make one comment, Mr. Chairman, that we 
have heard some airline pilots and aviators say that the hazardous 
part of their trip is in the automobile to and from the airport. 

Mr. Jonnson. Colonel Stapp will show that the human body can 
withstand so much, as Sergeant Paul has shown. In an airplane 
wreck there is a tremendous amount of pressure as in an automobile 
wreck, and most of it the human body can withstand if it is not exerted 
in one little place ; that is, if it is spread out. 

Mr. Roperts. I think last year in the Air Force there were about 
700 airmen killed in crashes, and about 698 killed in automobiles. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you very much. 

(The following material was submitted for the record by Mr. 
Johnson :) 

Hovse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., September 21, 1956. 
Mr. PHILtip C, JOHNSON, 


Chairman, Legislative Study Commission on Traffic Safety, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dear Mr. Jonson : Owing to the fact that I have been out of the country serv- 
ing on a special congressional committee, hence the delay in answering your letter 
of September 7. 

Unfortunately, on account of a previous engagement, it will be impossible for 
me to attend your meeting on September 27. 

Enclosed you will find letter and other traffic-safety information from Steve 
Budnyk, 4214 Ivy Street, East Chicago, Ind. Wish you would submit the same 
to the committee for the purpose of the record when they convene. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ray J. MApDDEN, 
Member of Congress. 
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East Curcaeo, Inp., September 4, 1956. 
Hon. Ray MADDEN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sie: I am very pleased to hear that a congresional investigation headeg 
by Representative Roberts to study highway death and accidents has hee, 
undertaken. 

Mr. Madden, I am enclosing a newspaper clipping and a copy of a letter cop. 
cerning this problem. A copy of this same letter was sent to General Motors. 
the Ford Motor Co., the National Safety Council, the American Automobile As. 
sociation and the Automotive Safety Association. 

I am sure, Mr. Madden, you too are yery concerned with this highway death 
and accident problem. I ask that you give the following letter serious though 
and study. It would be appreciated, sir, if you would kindly forward this letter 
to Representative Roberts. 

Thank you for your kind attention in this matter. 

Yours truly, 
STEVE BupNyx, 


East Cuicago, INp., February 16, 1956. 
HARLOW CURTICE, 
President of General Motors Corp., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Sir: As a citizen of my community I am deeply concerned and. greatly 
alarmed at the increasing auto fatalities and accidents on our city streets and 
highways. 

Our local, State, and National Governments are confronted with tremendous 
problems brought about by the increasing number of automobiles. They are 
faced with congested highways, congested downtown streets, lack of adequate 
parking, and enforcement of traffic laws, etc. 

As we know, these government agencies are doing their utmost to solve these 
problems by tremendous roadbuilding programs, better and stricter enforcement 
of traffic laws, providing more parking facilities, stepped-up safety programs and 
so forth. 

Despite all this, our accident and death rates climb each year. 

Now our government agencies need much more help and cooperation in solving 
our accident and traffic problems. This cooperation must come from the source 
which is responsible for our traffic problems; that source is the automobile 
manufacturers themselves. 

There are many factors that contribute to auto accidents, but, there is one 
very important and overlooked factor that I strongly believe should be dis- 
cussed and publicly made known. This concerns the length, width, horsepower, 
and design of our modern automobiles. In the past few years auto manufacturers 
have greatly increased the width, length, and horsepower of their cars, thereby 
reducing the margin of safety on our already congested and choked highways, 
let alone adding to our parking problems. Now they have actually doubled and 
even tripled the horsepower in their engines in the same short time, Imagine 
200 horsepower in small cars and up to 350 or more in large cars. 

The average motorist already has more speed and horsepower than can safely 
be handled. With so many irresponsible and careless motorists at the controls 
of these autos, public safety is more endangered. 

Other dangerous practices being adapted by some manufacturers are in de- 
signing bumper guards, shaped like bullet projectiles that actually extend 1 
foot over the bumper. You can imagine what personal injury and property 
damage can be inflicted by such design. Bumper guards should be designed 
to minimize damage not inflict damage. Your company is guilty in this respect. 
I also question the wisdom of using excessive glass in our present-day autos. 

The new automobiles for 1956 again are longer, wider, and increased in horse 

ower. 
z Obviously this a mad horsepower race by madmen in Detroit. This mad- 
ness must stop. 

It is my strong opinion that longer, wider bodies and increased horsepower 
and poor safety design is unsound, unsafe, and impractical. It doesn’t make 
any difference what the public wants; it’s what is best for them. I wish to call 
to your attention newspaper and magazine advertisements not only stressing 
and boasting horsepower and speed but glorifying it like it was the greatest 
thing in the world. 
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This problem must be approached realistically and practically. It is clearly 
obvious that the automobile manufacturers have shirked their responsibilities 
to the motorist and the Nation as a whole. They have not provided nor pro- 
moted safety in the national interest. 

It is my strong belief that the desires of the automobile industry are selfishly 
motivated. 

Installation of safety belts and latches do not justify increase in horsepower. 
It just makes them more useless. 

Are we going to let the automobile manufacturers gear and incite the American 
public solely to speed and horsepower? Are we to be led to believe that this alone 
is the most important and greatest thing? Is the equivalent to a hotrod or 
racer to be placed in the hands of millions of motorists? Are we to become a 
nation of fanatics hellbent on speed? 

It is very obvious that the auto manufacturers will not take it upon themselves 
to correct their evils and that local and State governments are powerless. 
Therefore, I strongly use and suggest that Federal legislation be enacted to in- 
clude the following recommendations : 

1. Limitations on horsepower, speed, width, and length of all autos. 

». Prohibit all advertising stressing and emphasizing speed, horsepower, and 
other other advertising that lulls the buyer into a false sense of security. 

3. Compel auto manufacturers to design exteriors and interiors of their autos 
to meet rigid safety standards. 

4, Compel auto manufacturers to participate in national safety programs. 

I would like to call to your attention that 38,000 people were killed last year, 
hundreds of thousands were crippled and injured. The record number of fatali- 
ties during the recent holidays is shameful, disgraceful, and senseless. This 
slaughter must stop. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to my Congressman urging Federal legisla- 
tion. I am also sending a copy to yarious organizations which are concerned 
about national safety on our highways and streets. 

Yours truly, 
STEVE BupNyYK. 


Mr. Roserts. The next witness is Mr. James D. Blythe, who is a 
member of the Governor’s traffic safety advisory board. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES D. BLYTHE, INDIANAPOLIS POWER & LIGHT 
C0., MEMBER OF THE GOVERNOR’S TRAFFIC SAFETY ADVISORY 
BOARD, STATE OF INDIANA 


Mr. Biyrne. Mr. Roberts and members of the subcommittee, the 
purpose of my testimony this afternoon is to discuss the Governor’s 
traffic safety advisory board. 

House bill 74 of the 1953 Indiana General Assembly, of which you 
have received a copy, has, in section 8, the following: 


Section 8. For the purpose of assisting the director in carrying out the provi- 
sions of this Act, the Governor shall appoint a traffic safety advisory board to be 
composed of citizens of Indiana interested in traffic safety and traffic accident 
prevention. This advisory board shall not exceed 11 in number and all members 
shall serve without compensation. The advisory board shall meet upon call by 
the director and shall assist the director in the formulation of effective policies 
and activities to develop public support and public educational activities de- 
signed to control and reduce traffic accidents. 

The Governor’s traffic safety advisory board was appointed by 
Governor Craig and held its first meeting in April of 1953. 

lrhis board, made up of 11 of Indiana’s leading citizens, representing 
business, industry, labor, agriculture, religious, and civic groups has 
made a significant contribution to Indiana’s traffic safety program. 
It has served as a means of support for the director of traffic safety in 
a number of policy matters and as a working partner of the official 
governmental agencies working on the traffic safety problem. The 
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board and its individual members is consulted frequently by the direc- 
tor of traffic safety and by other department heads, many of whom you 
have heard today. 

The board has taken an active part in the planning of the Operation 
Live Longer program, particularly for industry. It has also assisted 
in getting this program more effectively used in many businesses and 
industries. 

Probably the most important single project of the board was its 
active leadership in organizing the Indiana Traffic Safety Foundation, 
The foundation—a private and eee organization—completely 
euppor tees by private funds, is dedicated to the task of developing 
public support for official traffic safety activities and individual inter. 
est in safer driving. 

During the formative months of the foundation, the advisory 
board served as its board of directors and actively assisted in raising 
the necessary funds and getting the foundation established. 

I would like to comment that many members of the Governor's 
traffic safety advisory board are still active in the foundation. 

We feel that the advisory board has made an important contribu- 
tion to the traffic safety program in Indiana and that such a group 
can play a vital role in helping to reduce traffic death and injury in 
any State. 

Now, if I may, with your permission, put on another hat, I would 
like to comment on something Colonel Burritt testified to this morning 
with reference to the highway lighting committee. My purpose in 
commenting on this is that I feel it might be of some service to the 
other States as I feel quite sure such committees exist or would be 
willingly organized to assist traffic safety programs in other States, 

For a number of years there has been in existence in Indiana a high- 
way lighting committee representing the Indiana Electric Associa- 
tion, an organization composed of six privately owned utilities. Mem- 
bers of this committee are competent, experienced lighting engineers, 
and their respective companies blanket the entire State. 

In 1950 the services of this committee were used by the Indiana 
State police to design proper lighting facilities at 17 truckload weigh- 
ing stations scattered throughout the State, in order to protect police 
personnel and facilitate the safe movement. of traffic through: these 
load weighing zones. 

In 1953, the services of this committee were offered to the office of 
traffic safety immediately following its creation, and, jointly with 
engineers of the division of traffic of the State highway department, 
the committee proceeded to develop a highway lighting program for 
the State of Indiana. 

This program is based not on the principle of indiscriminately light- 
ing highways from city to city, but on providing proper and adequate 
illumination on those sections of highways where State police traffic 
statistics indicate a definite need for highway lighting. 

Using this method of determining lighting locations insures the 
wise and prudent use of the State tax dollar and essential immediate 
protection to the motoring public in those locations where the most 
benefit should be forthcoming. 

After considerable study it was decided that highway intersections, 
bridges, dangerous curves, deadends, traffic interchanges, underpasses, 
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railroad crossings, and congested approaches to cities and towns should 
receive priority treatment since they constituted major traflic hazards 
for which lighting would prove most beneficial. 

The proven success of this traffic safety tool has encouraged the State 
and the electric companies to continue and expand their cooperative 
efforts to a traffic safety lighting to assist in combating night 
traffic accidents and fatalities. 

I believe that completes my testimony. 

I would like to comment further on one item, that being the accidents 
at railroad crossings. 

There has been some study given here in the State of Indiana, as 
mentioned briefly by Colonel Buritt, to the lighting of these railroad 
crossings, it being the feeling that it would cause the expenditure of 
less money to place lights at those railroad crossings that needed it as 
compared to placing illumination and/or reflectorized signs on the 
sides of all railroad cars where they would do no good after they had 
passed the intersections. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Roserts. I certainly want to thank you for your statement, and 
particularly commend you for your resolution on highway lighting. 
It certainly opens up a suggestion that I think would be very bene- 
ficial to the public, and is something that privately owned utilities, 
with their highly trained engineers and experience in the lighting field, 
are peculiarly fitted to do. 

It isa fine contribution, and I appreciate very much your appearance 
and your statement. 

Mr. Schenck, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. ScHencg, No questions, 

Mr. Roserts. The next witness will be Mr. Culp, of the Indiana 
Traffic Safety Foundation, and I believe he is president of that foun- 
dation, and connected with the General Motors Corp. 

Mr. Myers. Mr. Culp is not here. 

Mr. Roserts. All right, sir. 

Next we have Prof. Shelby Gallien, director of the Public Safet 
Institute, Purdue University, and I believe with him will be Prof. 
Loren Ayres, of Indiana University. 

Do you wish to appear together, or will you make separate 
statements ? 

Mr. Ayres. I will appear with him. 


STATEMENT OF PROF. SHELBY GALLIEN, DIRECTOR, PUBLIC 
SAFETY INSTITUTE, PURDUE UNIVERSITY, LAFAYETTE, IND. 


Mr. Gatien. Chairman Roberts and members of the committee, 
I have an outline here that I am going to talk from. I thought with 
an open outline it would lend flexibility to the comments that would 
be covered this afternoon. So I will give you these outlines, and I 
am sure you can follow it. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you. 

Mr. Gatien. I am going to comment from the point of the uni- 
versity in the police-training field,: placing the-emphasis on traffic 
safety and police traffic training. 
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First, I would like to make a general statement that the colleges 
or universities today are not generally recognized as the primary 
training institutions for police personnel inclusive of traffic officers, 
supervisory officers, and administrative personnel. 

First, let’s recognize that police personnel, especially in the technica] 
areas of police operation, have shown considerable progress since 
August Vollmer started the first college program at the University 
of California at Berkeley in 1916. : 

I am going to withhold comments in this area until I give you q 
couple of dates to show that we are in a relatively new area of train- 
ing. So, even though we seem critical and I think we may have reason 
to be critical from time to time, the facts may give reason to be a little 
more benevolent toward the program. 

With some 40 years of pioneering in the college-level program, and 
with over 200,000 men and women in the police field, we are just now 
in 1956 beginning to sense the need for the responsibilities of pro- 
fessionalization. To date we may have spurted toward professional- 
ization but we have never really recognized the need for the total 
enforcement field. 

Today—and I am speaking of 1956—we can list some 100 colleges 
and universities that offer some type of police training ranging from 
a single, short, intensive course to perhaps a 4-year academic program 
leading to a degree or to an advanced degree. 

When I mentioned 100 I think we should be a little cautious because 
there are only a few that offer traffic officer or supervisory training 
programs for traffic personnel. . 

I think that is the area we are interested in right now. 

Some of the pioneering institutions in the traflic field include—and 
I think we should always recognize these schools—Yale University 
back in 1926. This late date certainly indicates a program in its 
infancy. 

Northwestern University came into this traffic field, and aimed their 
program directly at the traffic officer, the traflic supervisor, the traffic 
administrator. They came into this field with their Traffic Institute 
in 1936, 20 years ago. 

New York University—with their Center for Safety Education, 
started in this field in 1938. That gave the police traffic officer an 
opportunity to earn an advanced degree in the traffic-education field. 

In the introduction I note the comment was made that I am on the 
staff of Purdue University. I think it is only fair that I mention 
Purdue University with the Public Safety Institute which came into 
this police training field in 1936. So we have only been in it 20 years. 

And you have had the gentlemen on the program earlier—Pro- 
fessor Lingo—who affiliated with the program at Purdue in 1937. 

I do not want you to think these are the only four schools in the 
program, There are, of course, many others and they go into nu- 
merous specializations and areas. 

You have got the Institute of Transporation and Traffic Engineering 
out at Berkeley in California. You have extensive driver-education 
programs across the country in many. universities. You have trafic 
planning programs on the university level. You have driver-license 
administration reduced down to one, I.think---Northwestern. The 
Traffic Institute at Northwestern is the only school doing something 
in that area at this time. You have police traffic supervision at 4 
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number of universities, and police traffic training at a number of 
universities. You have motor-fleet training, and I am bringing motor 
fleet into this traffic field because it is closely related to the traftic 
training program that we have. 

College programs to increase in number must be stimulated by need. 
We know we are not getting the actual coverage we need. The need 
for college-level training is indicated by factual information. 

Purdue started its traflic-training program because they thought 
they had the factual information that would demand a service from 
the university to the people of Indiana. From that need they went into 
the program. I think before any other university will go into the 
program we need to have accurate factual information. Now, I am 
voing to give you just a couple of comments that I think will give 
isa little background, 

We have over 40,000 separate law-enforcement agencies which auto- 
matically made demand for some type of high-level training. 

In this United States today we have a group of over 200,000 men 
and women in the police field. A certain percentage of them are 
entirely in the traffic area. 

Crime costs over $20 billion per year. 

Traffic accidents alone cost over $4 billion per year. 

I am just trying to give you several needs and reasons why the 
universities should recognize a traffic-training program. 

We all have the figures that we kill over 35,000 people a year and 
injure almost a million and a half. 

Nationwide the per capita cost for municipal police service is $5 to 
$10 per year. We may disapprove or even be critical of our police 
operations, but on a per capita cost we only spend from $5 to $10 per 
year for our total police operation. I think our total police operation 
will run somewhere around $1 billion a year. 

On the other side of the ledger we have $20 billion worth of cost on 
crime, and a traflic cost of $4 billion annually. 

This definitely indicates that we are only contributing a small 
amount to fight a large problem. 

By actual count last year the State of Michigan spent $43 million 
for police work, of which a certain percentage went into traffic. 

We have no way of knowing how much goes into traffic, but I think 
a fair estimate would be 25 percent or better. 

As to Indiana, I am sorry that I cannot come up with a figure for 
you of the total cost of our policing operations. I would like to give 
a conservative estimate and say that here in Indiana we are spending 
over $25 million a year for municipal police operations alone. This in- 
formation is taken from some recent figures in a survey that we did 
for the fire field. I find that the fire field cost and the police cost run 
almost parallel. 

This $25 million a year expenditure for municipal police service in 
Indiana is a conservative figure.. With $25 million being spent an- 
nually I think there is a need for training. 

These are but a few facts. There are many more. 

Do the police and their associations recognize the need for and do 
they want college-level training? 

I made an earlier statement that the colleges are not generally 
recognized as the training area for police. In a recent meeting of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, in Chicago, Chief 
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Bernard C. Brannon, of Kansas City, with well over 20 years of experi. 
ence, in his address before that group, indicated the thinking of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, and made these remarks 
and I am going to read verbatim: ; 

Our colleges need our help in setting up law-enforcement curriculums. A group 
known as the Association of American Schools of Criminology should be set y 
to aid and advise schools undertaking police courses for the first time, and help 
in bringing some order to the chaos of curriculums now in existence. 

I propose that our organization investigate, study, draft, and propose a stand. 
ard examination for potential law-enforcement personnel. 

He was talking about the International Chiefs of Police Association, 

Then he goes on to say that there should be uniformity established 
throughout our 48 States. 

This is a definite indication that the police themselves have come to 
recognize college-level training and the need for police training. 

So much for the broad, general field of police training. 

Now what are we doing at Purdue University ? 

I will try to comment briefly as I know the time is getting short. 

Purdue University is developing a traffic and transportation pro- 
gram in the civil engineering school. Various traffic engineering 
courses are offered each semester. 

In a second area we are developing an auto crash research program 
in the school of aeronautical engineering, guided by the information of 


Sgt. Elmer Paul of the Indiana State Police. e university enjoys 
the cooperation of the Indiana State Police and their crash-study 
program. 


Purdue also offers academic courses in teacher preparation and ad- 
vanced driver-education courses in the school of education. 

I might say, too, that staff members from Purdue University par- 
ticipate in the State program giving guidance and help toward stand- 
ardization of driver education in the State of Indiana, toward setting 
standards for high-school-driver education teachers. 

In the public safety institute we have a broad safety training pro- 
gram on the adult level. This broad program covers a statewide fire 
program, a statewide police training and traffic engineering and en- 

orcement survey service, a driver-education program and a motor- 
fleet program. The entire program is directed primarily toward the 
traffic problem. 

I brought along a traffic survey report of the type that we made. We 
feel in this traffic field if you are going to talk police officer training 
you must be factual. This survey method is a factual approach. 

We go out and make surveys and in the last 10 years we have made 
well over a hundred traffic enforcement and engineering surveys. This 
type of approach will indicate the exact type of training we need. 

There is one thing we should be cautious of and that is that when 
we fail to get the facts we fail to recognize the problems. 

I would like to open up this survey and read several excerpts. I put 
a couple of markers in this report in a place or two that I think is 
real important. 

We have a survey made on a city of roughly 90,000 people, a budget 
of a third of a million dollars, and a State capital. We surveyed the 
traffic control operations and:took-informetion at random. 

I would like to read just 2 or 3 lines because I think it is going to 
show you the value of a survey made by people that understand the 
police field. 
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This sentence says: 


Since there was no uniform or patrol shift on the day turn, it happened, by the 
necessity for station duty in the city of— 


[should not perhaps mention it, as I know it will go in the report— 


the city of in a Midwest State did not have one car in service to 
do patrol work during this daytime shift. 

On a given day, selected at random, in a city of 90,000 they did not 
have 1 patrol car on the street in an 8-hour tour of duty. ahs 

Do you think it is impossible? Do you think they need training? 
Do you think they need training in administration ? ' 

I certainly think when you review this survey you can begin to 
see What is wrong and why it is difficult to have a good, efficient traffic- 
enforcement program. 

I will keep the subject matter in the area of traffic facts charted out 
in this survey, in color, to present to the official city family. One can 
talk and say, “We have 23 men doing traffic work.”” When the facts 
are known and you find out how many police are working, you may 
have only 12 men on duty over a 24-hour period. That is the fallacy 
of some of our thinking. We think we are doing a job, and indicate a 
program on paper, but in reality we are not. 

This summary of their total personnel of 87 police officers doing a 
job when reduced to survey information indicates that, out of 87 men 
you have 30 men in the field over a 24-hour period during your total 
police operation—detectives, metermen, accident investigators or 
whatever they may be. So you can see that in this city of 90,000 it is 
difficult for them to have a progressive type of program. 

So much for the survey research program. 

I would like to make one more comment on a combination of 
thoughts here in the driver-education program. 

Tomorrow morning I am going to sit in on a meeting at Purdue 
University. You have been commenting on Detroit. I do not know 
whether you stirred up some interest in Detroit but we have two men 
coming in from Detroit, and a third coming from Rochester. We are 
going to talk about setting up a research and development program 
for better teaching techniques in the driver-education field. I think 
this is the first time that someone has been knocking on Purdue’s door 
who offers financial aid to do a research project of this nature. We 
do not want to discourage them. 

Mr. Roperts. You are going to open the door. 

Mr. Gatien. I am going back to Purdue this evening, and we are 
going to open that door wide. 

They are talking about a hundred thousand dollar program. They 
are talking about a 3-year plan. 

I think that if we can do the job in this field we are going to make 
a contribution. 

Through research in the driver education field we are going to make 
acontribution to the motor-fleet industry, the high-school driver edu- 
cation program and a number of others. 

So I hope that your interest in this Detroit area, or your activity in 
the Detroit area has been one of the efforts behind steering some of 
those boys down to Lafayette, Ind. 

I want to make one more comment about our activities at Purdue 
University. 


83776 —537——_ 55. 
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Throughout a given year we will run about 25 short, intensive 
courses for people who are actively engaged in some kind of traffic 
work. Out of those 25 courses we will have 15 that I think could sor 
of pinpoint the traffic field and show that they would be beneficial o; 
would help to train individuals in that area. 

Some of these courses, to quickly mention them, would be a motor 
fleet supervisor course, effective fleet operation, a school bus confer. 
ence which has the possibility of lanketing over some 6,000 school 
bus drivers in the State of Indiana, an adult crossing-guard super- 
visors, police officers in the State of Indiana to go back in their own 
communities and develop that type of program locally for uniformity, 
a motor fleet maintenance course, a foreign police administrator 
course—and others. 

I hesitate to take your time in commenting on a foreign police ad- 
ministrator course on the Purdue campus, but last year we had 25 top 

olice administrators from 13 foreign countries all in one class, living 
in a barracks, studying traffic and police administration at Purdue 
University. 

So I really feel in a long-range program we are getting some out- 
side interests, and we are delivering that program outside of the State 
of Indiana. We are happy to know that police officials around the 
world are interested in the program enough to come to the Purdue 
campus. 

And I would like to say—and this is not bragging—I think we did 
a fair job with them because we have another group coming back in 
November for a 4-week, intensive course. 

So in this police training program we make an effort to open up our 
traffic problem to those men. 

I hesitate to try to give you a number of commendations as to what 
we think should be done at Purdue University because I know it over- 
laps the total program that the other speakers before me have given 
you. But I am going to make a couple of comments. 

I think that State and national financial assistance for research, 
development of teaching techniques and for an adequate physical 
plant is important if we want the program to grow. 

I am caahiiniy this comment because I think it is important. 

When we evaluate the Indiana program you can see that all the 
agencies in the State are doing a terrific job. If you truly think we 
are doing a terrific job in the polic field then I think you need these 
facts to evaluate how one can do such a good job with such a meager 
amount of money. 

I have got two facts here that I want to give you. 

In Indiana, city police training budgets seldom provide over one- 
tenth of 1 percent of the police budget for training. That is a very, 
very small amount in a program where you are spending $25 million 
a year and provided in the budgets of only the more progressive 
municipalities. Actually if you want to put it on a per-capita basis 
in the State of Indiana, as to the cost for the man on the street to have 
a police program the expense is very low. On a per capita basis in 
Indiana in our police department budgets we provide less than 1 cent 
per person per year for police training. Should you really wants 
more accurate figure I would say it wodld be less than two-thirds of 1 


cent. 
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It is the same thing as if you would smoke another cigarette or re- 
frain from smoking that cigarette. That second cigarette is the 
amount we budget per capita, once a year, for our police training in 
our total program. Out of that total police program comes our traffic 
training. ; 

As to things that we could do, I think we could encourage all police 
and their associations to trust preservice training to bona fide institu- 
(ions as practiced by other professional fields. It is not a do-it-your- 
self job. Trust your training to a training institution, and I am 
sure you will have a more professional job. 

We should encourage the establishment of uniformity of selection, 
training, and operational techniques in our broad decentralized police 
operation. ; 

We should encourage a police-training program on a national basis 
that can keep pace with our ever-increasing traffic problem. 

We should use factual information on a statewide and nationwide 
basis to guide our total traffic program rather than opinions of un- 
trained or incompetent personnel. 

I realize that is a critical statement to make, but I know that when 
we evaluate the situation we run into that very problem. 

I have taken a lot of time, so | would like to make one final statement 
on this traffic safety problem. 

I think our traffic problem is ore of the largest problems we have. It 
isa big problem, and to solve it I think all of us are going to have to 
think big on it. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Roperts, Thank you very much, Professor. 

I think [ have about run out of superlatives, but I do want to thank 
you for one of the best statements we have ever had, because it is the 
first one I think we have had that shows what is being done at the 
college level in this field, and we are very grateful to you for it. 

I would like to say this, that I think you put your finger on the thing 
that may do a great deal of good in this thing, and that is the need for 
research. We hans had some experience with research in our commit- 
tee, and in the last session, by voice vote of the House, unanimous voice 
vote, we passed a bill which, for a period of 3 years, will provide $90 
million to the universities and colleges for research in the field of crip- 
pling and killing diseases. 

Certainly if this thing of traffic does not qualify as a killing disease 
Ido not know of one that would. 

So I think that perhaps the subcommittee will do some thinking 
along that line of finareial need and assistance for providing funds for 
research because I realize that if this problem is to be whipped that it 
is going to be whipped in the laboratories and in the research areas 
where you people operate so well. 

We thank you very much for your statement. 

Mr. Beamer ? 

Mr. Bramer. Professor Gallien, I want to compliment you, too. I 
am sorry I did not get to hear the first part of your statement, but I 
have read it. 

[see you have given emphasis to one thing about which the public is 
going to become very conscious, and that is the loss of dollars and cents. 
That may be one way to reach them, 
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But Iam wondering sometime if we cannot count the tears and blood 
sometimes that is lost, too, using the emotional appeal, shall we say, 
For, after all, we are going to have to get the message to them. Is that 
not right? ; 

Mr. Gatien. That is right. 

Mr. Beamer. I was quite impressed when you gave certain figures 
as to what. crime costs and what traffic accidents cost. 

Mr. Gauten. I gave those primarily to indicate that, even though 
we think we are spending a terriflic amount of money at this time, we 
think we are overtaxing to support the police field or training field, 
that actually we are not putting money in, in proportion to the prob- 
lem that we have. 

Mr. Beamer. My point is that is it not probably well that we in some 
way bring the message to the people as to how important it is? 

Mr. Gatien. That is right. 

Mr. Beamer. Thank you. 

Mr. Ropertrs. Mr. Schenck ? 

Mr. Scuenck. No questions. 

Mr. Roserts. Next is Professor Ayres, acting chairman of the de- 
partment of police administration, Indiana University. 

We are glad to have you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF LOREN AYRES, ACTING CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT 
OF POLICE ADMINISTRATION, INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOM- 
INGTON, IND. 


Mr. Ayres. Chairman Roberts and members of the subcommittee, | 
do not want to duplicate, but I do want to concur in what Professor 
Gallien has said. 

I would also like to ask that if any of that Detroit money is left over, 
if he would send it on down to Bloomington. 

Certainly I feel that in our universities we do have facilities that 
are going to waste, a lot of facilities in the way of manpower, trained 
personnel, and so forth that can be utilized on this problem not only in 
training police officers but in the field of research, as we have already 
mentioned. 

I give an example: 

We are presently negotiating on a research project to determine how 
an alcoholic is affected. Is he impaired as a driver? Is he impaired 
as a workman, even when he is sober? And, if so, then maybe some- 
thing ought to be done in relation to removing him from the highway 
even when he is sober. 

There are many areas in which universities, through their various 
departments—chemistry, psychology, sociology, and many of our de- 
partments—can contribute particularly in research and in training to 
put some pressure on this problem and get some understanding of what 
our problem is. 

We likewise have had a police program since 1936 at Indiana Uni- 
versity. We have an academic program in which we offer a bachelor 
of arts and a bachelor of science degree in police administration. It 
is a 4-year course. 

We also introduced a degree for traffic safety administration for the 
purpose of training people who could go out and serve as coordinators. 
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In training these people we have utilized the various departments 
of the university. Their program carries them, for example, in visual 
education and over in this area of driver training, which, in our uni- 
versity, is in what we call the health, physcal education, and recreation 
school. And it goes over in the school of business. In fact, probably 
these people will get as broad and overall training as anybody who 
would go out with a degree because we believed that a person in the 
capacity of a coordinator would have to understand the community 
and would have to understand his traffic problem in all its facets. 

Besides the people that are regularly enrolled in our degree _— 
gram, we do have students who come in for an elective course. We 
are particularly glad to have business students; students who are in 
the school of business and who are going to be out, we feel, later on in 
the community and who could wield some influence in their own com- 
munity on traffic if they understood it. 

So we do have a number of these people from the school of business 
who come over and elect the subject as an elective subject. 

We have an institute in addition to the academic program which 
will operate pretty much, in the same area of training of local police 
officers and doing research, consultant, and other work. 

I feel the university has a lot to offer to this program, and I feel that, 
as Professor Gallien has said, they have not been recognized and have 
not been fully utilized, and have been bypassed on these research 
rojects. 

) I think we have people, certainly at the university, qualified to do 
research work. 

Of course, there has been a lot of criticism of some of the research 
work that has been done because it was not done by qualified people. 

I believe that is all 1 have to say. 

Mr. Ronerrs. I certainly thank you, and I certainly am in agreement 
with you that the facilities of the colleges and universities can make a 
great contribution. 

I think that one of the things we are finding out as we go about our 
study is that fact that you have not been utilized through the years as 
you should be, 

Of course, we realize that this type of an attack on the problem, as 
you pointed out, is relatively a new thing, but I think it is coming into 
the picture more and more, and I think that we are finding out in the 
Congress in many of these problems that we have, such as cancer and 
arthritis and poho and those things, that the only way you are going 
to be able to whip them is through the medium of research. 

I think this problem here is one that has many of the aspects that 
lend themselves to that type of solution. 

Mr. Beamer? 

Mr. Beamer. I have no questions. 

Mr. Ronerrs. Mr. Schenck ? 

Mr. Scuenck. I have no questions. 

Mr. Roserrs. Thank you, gentlemen. We appreciate your appear- 
ance here. 

_ [believe a minute ago I called Mr. Culp, and I believe Mr. Myers 
is to appear for Mr. Culp. 

Will you come around, sir? 

Mr. GaLLinn. Would you like to have a copy of the surveys and the 
recommendations ¢ 
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Mr. Roserrs. Fine; we would appreciate that. Give it to the clerk 
of the committee, and it will be made available for the subcommittee, 
Go ahead, Mr. Myers. 


STATEMENT OF HALLIE L. MYERS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, INDIANA 
TRAFFIC SAFETY FOUNDATION, INC., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Mr. Myers. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, | 
turned my paper in this morning. 

It is rather difficult at this stage of the proceedings to go into any- 
thing without replowing a lot of ground, but at least my statement 
will have one thing to recommend it—it is brief. 

Indiana’s coordinated program for traffic safety is founded on the 
thesis that there are two distinct areas of traffic-safety responsibility— 
official and unofficial. Both are essential and have well-defined 
limits to their respective spheres. For maximum success the official 
and unofficial activities must be coordinated so that, insofar as possible, 
they will be applied to the problem concurrently. . 

In our program in Indiana, official activities at the State level are 
coordinated by the Indiana Office of Traffic Safety, an official body 
which also helps coordinate the traftic-safety activities of local officials 
of counties and cities. 

The coordinating agency for unofficial activities at the State level 
and, to some extent, of both official and unofficial activities at the 
local level is Indiana Traffic Safety Foundation, Inc. 

Working together and primarily through the united and unselfish 
efforts of many officials and unofficial agencies, Indiana gets the job 
done. 

Since organizations like Indiana Traffic Safety Foundation are not 
common to all States, a word of explanation is in order. 

The foundation is a nonofficial, nonpolitical, nonprofit organiza- 
tion, completely free from governmental connection and privately 
financed by business, industrial, trade, and agricultural organizations. 
It seeks to provide leadership, direction, and a rallying point for all 
unofficial organizations engaged in traffic-safety activity, to build pub- 
lie support for official traffic activities, to give counsel, advice and, 
on occasion, constructive criticism to official agencies. It also pro- 
vides some guaranty of continuity of program by helping bridge the 
gap between changing State and local official administrations. 

One outstanding ane of closely coordinated activities of official 
and unofficial groups at State and local levels was the United Safety 
Mobilization—Boom Traffic Safety Week—held July 1 to 7 this year. 
Accidents were reduced by one-third during the week and there was 
only one fatality in the State on July 4. 

Another example was the voluntary vehicle-check program during 
May in which 681,000 vehicles were checked. 

Still another is the vehicle light check now being readied for the 
month of October. 

The success that has crowned the joint efforts of all agencies dur- 
ing the past 4 years in Indiana, as evidenced by a traffic death rate 
of 8.2 per 100 million miles of vehicle travel in 1952, 7.6 in 1953, 6.2 in 
1954, 6.0 in 1955, and 5.4 during the first 7 months of 1956, is sub- 
mitted as proof that we are on the right track. In attaining these re- 
sults we have strengthened our belief in the following points: 
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|. Safety professionals know what is needed to. bring a much 
vreater degree of traffic safety than we now have. 
~ 2. Within reason we can have about as much traffic safety as we the 
people are willing to pay for in cash and in restricted privileges and 
restricted mobility. 

3. We have only begun to apply what we know about the problem. 
Seldom are we able to apply the full force of our various agencies and 
activities to the same problem at the same time. When we do the re- 
sults are always beneficial and frequently seem almost miraculous. 

{. As a people we have been more willing to try the palatable nos- 
trums, the so-called easy way to traffic safety, than to take the bitter 
medicine required to cure the trouble. 

>. Too often we misinterpret public opinion. We must give the 

uiblic what it wants, but we must not Coe sight of the fact that, 
ilthough often misstated, what it really wants is safe, convenient, and 
economical transportation. 

6. In spite of some popular opinion to the contrary, there is abun- 
dant proof that enforcement alone is not the answer to this prob- 
lem. The optimum of traffic safety will be approached as we apply a 
balanced attack utilizing engineering, education, enforcement, legis- 
lation, administration, planning, and coordination. Certainly there is 
1 great need for highway construction, a need already. recognized and 
met by congressional action. 

7. The greatest obstacles at the moment are: (a) Lack of funds for 
traflic safety; (6) lack of facilities for training persons exercising 
oficial traffic responsibilities. 

In view of the foregoing it is our considered opinion that little 
would be gained by Federal invasion of the responsibilities of State 
and local units of government in this field. We believe most of this 
problem must be solved in local communities. 

The State function is in fields that cannot be handled by local offi- 
cials. The Federal sphere may lie in helping smaller units of govern- 
ment do what they cannot do for themselves, but such help must 
avoid the compounded confusion that would arise from attempted 
assumption of authority in this field. 

Three possible activities are suggested : 

(a) Lending all possible encouragement to the adoption of uniform 
laws and uniform traffic-control devices in all States. 

(b) Encouraging States to organize, within their State highway 
departments, local assistance groups to provide, on request, traffic- 
engineering services for «:' counties and all cities under 25,000 popu- 
lation. This might be done by earmarking a portion of Federal aid 
highway funds for this purpose. 

(c) Providing funds to land-grant colleges for carrying on short 
courses, institutes and seminars to train traffic personnel of State, city, 
and county units of government and including therein payment for 
individuals’ per diem expenses while in attendance. 

It is believed that every State has a State highway department and 
at least one land-grant college or university. Also, in each of these 
agencies a precedent exists for acceptance and judicious use of Federal 
funds. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you very much. 

Ws appreciate your statement and are happy to have you appear 
ore us. 
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Mr. Beamer, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Beamer. I was going to ask a question as Mr. Myers was read. 
ing, but I think he answered it. 

On the first page you stated that the foundation is nonofficial and 
so on, and I was wondering whether it was sufficiently financed, 
Later in your statement you indicated there was a lack of funds. So 
I think that question has been answered. 

Mr. Myers. That lack of funds applies in all parts of the traffic. 
safety program. 

Mr. Beamer. This is entirely voluntary, though. 

Mr. Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Beamer. Is any solicitation made of organizations or corpora- 
tions or individuals for funds? 

Mr. Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Beamer. Good luck to you. Keep up the good work. 

Mr. Myers. It is a hard job. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you very much. 

We have, I believe, Mr. James E. Nicholas, manager of the Indiana 
Motor Truck Association. 

Mr. Beamer. Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Nicholas starts, I some- 
times feel I should have introduced most of these people because I 
know some of them. I don’t know them all. I a known Mr. 


Nicholas because of his association with the trucking industry, and 
I know that he has something to contribute. 

Before he starts I would like to say I always feel rather safe behind 
most of the trucks because they do practice a certain amount of cour- 
tesy on the highways. That is the reason I felt that it was advisable 


that we have a presentation of this particular association. 
Mr. Roserts. We are glad to have you, Mr. Nicholas. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES E. NICHOLAS, GENERAL MANAGER, INDIANA 
MOTOR TRUCK ASSOCIATION, INC., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Mr. Nicuo.As. Congressman Roberts, Congressman Beamer, and 
Congressman Schenck, I am J. E. Nicholas, general manager of the 
Indiana Motor Truck Association, which is the Indiana affiliate of 
the American Trucking Associations, Inc. 

I wish to thank you for the opportunity of appearing before you 
today and present five phases of our safety activities which function 
in cooperation with the various departments of State government. 

One, we conduct a driver-of-the-month program in Todiane in which 
we ask public officials, particularly the State police, companies operat- 
ing trucks and all citizens to nominate for special recognition truck- 
drivers who have performed outstanding deeds of heroism on the 
highways, outstanding acts of courtesy on the highway, outstanding 
contributions to highway safety, long records for courtesy and safe 
driving. 

All drivers recommended must have an accident-free record for 
least the last 12 months in order to be eligible for nomination. __ 

From the nominations one driver is picked each month and desig- 
nated as driver for that month. He is awarded a special driver-of- 
the-month pin and a citation certificate. At the end of the year the 
monthly winners are considered and the most outstanding driver is 
picked for the driver of the year. This driver is then nominated for 
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consideration as national driver of the year, competing with the 
selected drivers from other States. 

We find that the State police get much satisfaction in giving a 
yood driver a pat on the back, and many nominations come from the 
State police department. 

A copy of a nomination blank is attached as exhibit A. 

(The exhibit referred to follows:) 


DRIVER OF THE MONTH 


The national courtesy and safety campaign of ATA calls for the selection of 
a driver of the month in each State. Items to be taken into consideration in 
the selection of the driver of the month are the following: 

1. Outstanding deed of heroism in the saving of life on the highway. 

2. Outstanding acts of courtesy on the highway. 

3. Outstanding contribution to highway safety. 

4. Long record for courteous and safe driving. 

Driver also must have an accident-free record for at least the last 12 months 
in order to be eligible for the nomination, 

If you know of a driver who can qualify, please give us his name. 

I recommend 

(Driver’s name, driver’s home city, and street address) 
as Indiana driver of the month for (month). 


For the following reasons (give specific act or deed for which, in your opinion, 
entitles him to this honor). (If additional space is needed continue on back.) 


eemenen rane 2 a a a ae ee ee 
Type of vehicles: Truck Tractor-semi Truck and full 
trailer 
Type of service: 


(Title) (Employing company’s address) 


Mail to: Indiana Motor Truck Association, Inc., 2905 North Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis 8, Ind. 
Please don’t wait—you may have the next driver of the month. 


Mr. Nicnoas. I might say that this has done much to encourage our 
boys at the scene of accidents to jump in and try to handle traffic and 
assist the official police departments. 

Two, the next phase I would like to talk about is our request for 
information activity. 

At the last session of the legislature a bill was passed directing the 
motor vehicle department to provide driver record information, for 
a small fee, to fleet operators or anyone seeking to check on driver 
records. 

The information is from the master record contral file and the 
safety responsibility file that includes a record of all drivers, car 
and truck, traffic violations, setting out the date, the court, the loca- 
tion, and other pertinent information, such as any suspensions, pro- 
bations, or sesidiate. 

This information is most vital to a fleet hiring drivers. With this 
information a company can avoid hiring an accident-prone driver. 
This system is new, but we anticipate it will be of great assistance to 
our safety efforts. 

A Request for Information form is attached as exhibit B. 
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(The exhibit referred to follows:) 


REQUEST FOR INFORMATION NOW 


CasH ["] ACC. rte. [> 


Individual, 
Firm or 
Corperation — 4 erty paper sinccnianincstetstec NOI stb ertamilreiligpictintan cite hphettttnee adipsia 


Street Address 5 nineteen aceehtdiaieien tes ineinieatimaaenl ES State_ 


DATE __The above named party respectfully requests the following information: 


MASTER RECORD CONTROL Amount 


(a) Reg. No. (Fill out No. 1) a eS eects Dthaintl __Type 


eh | Ge) Procnent ARR ght cece tdprenerereerre IR aii oblate 


(b) | Dote of Birth eight Sex Ss Restrictions. 
(c) 





SAFETY RESPONSIBILITY 


=== SSS 


(a) Accidents | 


bation 


(b) Suspension or Pro! 





MISCELLANEOUS _ 


| Request for ‘ . opeutradiipecdigueetiaiend 


Results of Search: 
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Mr. Nicuonas. Three. The next activity we perform is the Indiana 
Motor Truck Association cooperative safety patrol. One hundred and 
forty-one trained safety supervisors in the State of Indiana are a part 
of the cooperative safety patrol. Each of them carries a book of 
observation reports in his car, and in performing their everyday duties 
in checking their own trucks, they also check any and all other trucks 
that are being operated in an unsafe or improper manner: 

These reports are forwarded daily to the Indiana Motor Truck Asso- 
ciation office, and we, in turn, file one copy and forward another copy 
to the owner of the vehicle observed. We receive many thank-you 
notes and reports of reprimand on drivers who are misbehaving. 

This activity has been carried on for some 2 or 3 years and is very 
worth while. 

I might say that this augments the police effort such as the State 
police department. We move into an area. Last week we were in 
Lake County because we thought there needed to be a special effort. 
We may take as many as 40 or 50 men into an area if we have accident 
reports coming in. We may move into a given area and make a con- 
centrated drive. 

This year, incidentally, something new was added to the road patrol. 
Radar was added. Five radar units are now owned by Indiana truck 
lines. They are set up—sometimes even hidden—to check on the speed 
of trucks. 

While the users of radar naturally are interested mostly in the trucks 
of their own line, it has turned out that they usually check the speed 
of all trucks going by. Then the reports on speeding drivers of other 
trucklines are sent to our office for forwarding to the employer. The 
reports, While not as official as police reports, are still regarded as 
official by the employer, and he uses them to discipline drivers. 

I might say we have a new high in cooperation with the union on 
this activity. We had a little trouble at first getting recognition, but 
they recognize these reports today. 

I would also like to point out that several years ago we organized 
the Indiana Council of Safety Supervisors, which meets monthly, 
as a subsidiary of the Indiana Motor Truck Association. The council 
is tied closely with the Public Safety Institute at Purdue University. 
In fact, a faculty member of the institute is the permanent secretary 
of the council. 

There is other cooperation with the institute, mainly in the form 
of frequent instruction courses at Purdue for fleet maintenance men 
and safety men. The members of the council of safety supervisors 
are the main substance of the cooperative road patrol. 

We attach one of these road patrol observation reports as exhibit C. 
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ExHIsIt C 


INDIANA MOTOR TRUCK ASSOCIATION, INC. 
2905 N. Meridian St.. Indianapolis 8, Indiana 


TRAFFIC SAFETY 


COOPERATIVE SAFETY PATROL 


nina 
PM Observer's Code No. 


OBSERVATION REPORT 


Date Time 


Name of Vehicle Owner 


Address 


Weather: 
Rain 


Clear 
Snow 


Unit Identification 
(Use unit numbers whenever , possible) 


Truck 
Tractor 


Trailer 


Route 
Street 


N € S W 
2 3 4 6 Divided [} 


Condition: Dry. Wet 
Ice Other__ 


Direction of Travel 
Road: Lanes 


Snow 


In 
Near 


Toward 
Speed: High Legal 


High Speed On: Downgrade. 
Level Upgrade 


Miles Observed: 


Unit: Loaded___m__Empty 


VIOLATIONS 
(Explain Under Remarks) 


Unsafe Speed 
Follows Too Close 
Unsafe Passing. abl 
Chatratting ‘TeeMew i es 
Failed To Keep Right 

improper Turn 


Speedometer Calibration Date: 


REMARKS: 


Improper Parking 

Riders 

Ignore Traffic Sign or Signal 
Lights & Reflectors 

Wheels and Tires 

Other 


This Confidential Report is submitted for your information in the interest of Traffic Safety. 
ATA COOPERATIVE SAFETY PATROL REPORT FORM 


“Safety is no Accident" 
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Mr. Nicnoas. Four. We in Indiana have an activity that I be- 
lieve is a must in every State. 

We found in our safety activities that in many instances the owners 
of vehicles had no knowledge of the arrest of one of their drivers. 
So some 7 or 8 years ago we arranged with the Indiana State police 
to give us a copy of every arrest ticket written for a driver of a truck. 
We also asked that the ticket include a place for the truckowner’s 
name. Every Friday we go out to State police headquarters, year 
in and year out, and pick up these tickets. 

The following week we send a letter to the owners of the vehicles 
pointing out the arrest of his driver and asking that he immediately 
call in the driver for a reprimand or other discipliniary action. 

I want to say here on this point that virtually all truck fleets use 
driver-incentive systems involving the safety and arrest records, if 
any, of their drivers. 

Safety records often include the most minute types of accidents, even 
the scratching of a trailer body against a dock. In these systems 
good drivers are praised or rewarded tangibly, the bad drivers pun- 
ished or disciplined, or even dismissed when a bad record accumulates. 
This is almost universal not only because most fleet operators volun- 
tarily have installed an incentive system but also because fleet-in- 
surance requirements universally are so rigid that driver safety and 
arrest records must be kept. 

I might say that on our system of awards we use merchandise 
awards. The driver accumulates points. He loses points for bad 
action, and he gains points for a good record. A catalog is sent to 
his home, and nationally advertised merchandise may be picked out 
by his wife. And papa had better bring home the points or he has 
somebody else working on the safety program. 

We feel that the cooperation of the State police, working with us 
on forwarding of arrest tickets, has done much to help the professional 
truckdriver to be recognized as the safest driver on the road. 

And those tickets become part of his personnel record. 

Five. We also have joined in activities of the Indiana Department 
of Traffic Safety, bringing our members’ fleets into statewide safety 
campaigns. We have put our fleets into the slow-down-and-live cam- 
paigns. We have distributed the department’s posters and pamphlets 
to truck fleets for their driver-safety programs. We feel this de- 
partment has contributed much to the good safety record of Indiana. 

We have tried to cooperate with all the various agencies in the 
State, and we feel we have gained much by cooperating in this activity. 
We have had everything to gain and nothing to lose in being a part 
of this activity. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you, Mr. Nicholas. 

_ IT want to thank you for the effort that your association is making 
in this traffic safety picture, and I want to thank you for your appear- 
ance here today. 

Mr. Beamer ? 

Mr. Beamer. I have one question. 

Tam wondering whether or not you have any information indicating 
the percentage of accidents of any type that truckdrivers have in con- 
trast to drivers of other vehicles per thousand miles or per million 
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miles, whatever the basis might be? Does that compare favorably 
or what ? ; 

Mr. Nicuoxas. Yes. We have consistently reduced our accident 
record. The first 6 months of this year show a 10-percent improve. 
ment over last year while the passenger-car level has gone up about 
14 percent. 

Mr. Beamer. I am wondering. Your truckdrivers probably travel 
so many more miles. 

Mr. Nicuowas. They travel more miles, and they are out good 
weather or bad weather. <A lot of their driving is at night. 

A point that might interest you is that your greatest accident period 
on Indiana highways is over the weekend when there is a smaller 
number of trucks on the road. Our boys do avoid the weekend period, 
However, the accident record reaches an alltime high on the weekends, 

Mr. Beamer. Do you find any objection on the part of the drivers 
to the reduced speed limit for trucks that is required on the high- 
ways? Would they like to have the same speed that the passenger 
cars have? 

Mr. Nicwo.as. It seems that most trucks are designed to run along 
around 42, 43 miles an hour and up to 50 miles an hour. 

There is some discussion on the part of some of our people on the 
3-phase speed limit we have in Indiana; trucks 45, buses 55, and 
other vehicles 65. They think that that causes a lot of cutting in and 
out. They would like to see it narrowed down someway and the 
level brought. closer together. They believe it would cause less weay- 
ing in and out of traffic. 

Mr. Roserts. Any questions, Mr. Schenck ? 

Mr. Scuenck, No; I have no questions. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you, Mr. Nicholas. 

We have next Dr. Hedwig S. Kuhn of the Hammond Safety 


Council. 


STATEMENT OF DR. HEDWIG S. KUHN, CHAIRMAN, HAMMOND 
SAFETY COUNCIL, HAMMOND, IND. 


Dr. Kunn. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, it isa 
very great privilege to appear here today. 

As chairman of the Hammond Safety Council, and as a physician 
active in safety (specializing in eyes), as consultant to CAA and 
USAF, as member of President's Jecupation Safety Committee, as 
consultant. to industry, I have been interested in traffic for a long 
time. 

The New York University safety education group (that you already 
know about) worked very hard last spring in an all-day effort to 
lay out the physical capacities for drivers. The main report will 
be available for you in New York when you get there. I have the 
as yet confidential, unpublished part that has to do with visual re- 
quirements for drivers—both interstate-commerce drivers. and. the 
ordinary driver. 

We feel that there is increasing necessity to do research work and 
to find out who is operating our automobiles, This is a parallel with 
industry where we must know visually who is operating our cranes, 
our trucks, our airplanes, and our cars on the road. 
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We are running several projects in Hammond on visual tests for 
driver licenses through the cooperation of Mr. Morris Carter com- 
missioner of State motor license bureau. 

Out of 671 pilot-run original tests over half of them have visual 
defects of one eye at least that are serious. 

One of the biggest problems in Indiana as far as eyes go is the 
renewal examination. It is strongly recommended that older people 
have an examination at least every 3 years. 

We have had the best of cooperation of the local license bureau 
and of police department. In Hammond every traffic violator is 
assigned by the judge to our police driver education class. This 
individual also has to take the eye examination. All this is a part of 
a continuing program; the resulting material will be forwarded to 
you periodically. 

' In Indiana we do need tighter driver-license control, especially 
visually, especially a mandatory renewal examination on specific 
items—eyes, general health, et cetera, which we do not have now. 

I happen to be an eye doctor. Day after day we have semiblind 
private patients. We cannot reveal to anybody that they are blind, 
even though they have driver licenses. When it is a critical situation 
we do so confidentially on the telephone to Morris Carter asking him 
to investigate the case. 

I have a photograph here which I hope you will never lose. It is 
of a man in a Hammond police station, who had been arrested in an 
accident, and who is using a large magnifying glass to fill out his 
accident report. That photograph has not been stolen. You have it 
with the full agreement of the police department. It is shocking, 
indeed. 

We hope that this committee will work toward emphasis on driver- 
license requirements. We hope that you will ask the cooperation of 
universities and medical people. And I wish you would pull more 
of my profession in on your activities, and out of our so-called ivory 
towers. 

Also, we need a law, gentlemen, to make it illegal for anyone who is 
on blind pension to have a driver’s license. That sounds funny but it is 
true. There are people receiving blind pensions who have driver 
licenses. We need to prevent that. 

We would like to see this subcommittee give us medical people and 
local groups, little research groups like in Hammond, an opportunity 
to work for you. 

Thank you. 

Mr, Roserts. Thank you, Dr. Kuhn. 

(The following additional information was later received from Dr. 
Kuhn :) 

HamMMonp, INp., September 29, 1956. 


Congressman KENNETH ROBERTS, 
House of Representatives Office Building, Washington, D. 0. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Roserts: This is to express my very real appreciation of 
being allowed to appear before your committee on Thursday, September 27, in 
Indianapolis. I realize it was a last-minute privilege, and apologize for any dis- 
organization I brought to your excellently organized program. Having worked 
with industrial safety problems of every known description over 25 or 30 years, 
even though I am only an eye physician, and being consultant to the CAA and the 
United States Air Force, I did feel that the committee should know of the 
research being conducted with reference to the necessary visual skills acquired 
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by drivers and driver licensing. This research is on a very modest basis, but jt 
is being done in connection with the already-established Government agencies 
such as Morris Carter and our motor vehicle license commission in Indiana ; with 
the local license office ; with our local police force in their traffic-education schools, 
The idea did seem proper to Congressman John Beamer and Phil Jhonson, go, | 
did gather my courage up in both hands, and came. Perhaps the bit of levity 
that I exhibited is improper when a citizen appears before a congressional comp. 
mittee or subcommittee, but I just did not have the heart, when I saw how hard 
long and earnestly you had all worked during the day, to do more than I did, and 
to prepare my full statement so it could be forwarded to you. This is enclosed, 

Would appreciate very much if the original statement attached could be in. 
corporated into the official record as it attempts to carry a real message to all of 
you. I do hope your committee, and others paralleling it, that have to do with 
traffic safety, air safety, or any other kind of safety, could and would make 
more demands on the medical profession. We are the people that have to fix up 
the folks that get hurt; too many of us stay in our ivory towers; some of us, not 
because we want to, but because we hesitate on intruding. 

Senator Bainbridge is sending to you a memorandum of my background go 
that you will have that also for the record. Again, thanking you. 

Sincerely, 


Hepwie 8S. Kunn, M. D. 
STATEMENT OF Hepwie S. Kuwn, M. D. 


It is a privilege, indeed, to be allowed to participate in these hearings. Haye 
long been engaged in safety work of all descriptions, especially that related to 
industry. Operating a car is operating a machine, just as operating an airplane 
is operating a machine. As an ophthalmologist, my special interest and knowl- 
edge of course is the part that eyes play in the total picture. 

It is my hope to leave with the committee a few thoughts and a few facts, 
Visual skills are a vital factor in traffic safety, and by visual skills we mean 
evaluation of all of them and what they actually mean by research and study 
to produce what is best designated as “visual proficiency.” This is a term long 
used by aviation as including not only your anatomical and physiological ability 
to see sharply, to have color appreciation, and so forth, but to also have judgment 
about interpreting what you see and knowledge sufficient to act on the basis of 
what one sees. It would seem to me a contribution to clearer thinking if the 
word “proficiency” were used in relationship to traffic and the physical capacities 
of individuals who need to be matched to this dangerous job operation. 

The New York safety education group worked long and hard last spring to 
establish basic physical capacities as they need to be matched to the job demands 
of operating an automobile. While the full report is not yet available or ready, 
it will be given to the Roberts committee in New York very shortly. I was 
able to obtain an advance confidential copy of the visual part of this recom- 
mendation, which, incidentally, was given really high compliments for its 
directness ; that particular part of one’s skills is, however, more easily measur- 
able than diabetes, epilepsy, etc. 

We've been running a research project in Hammond for quite a considerable 
time in which we’ve been conducting visual tests, throngh the cooperation of 
Mr. Morris Carter, with our local automobile license bureau, with both new 
applicants and renewals, and in cooperation with the police department where 
all candidates for the traffic education school (i. e., violators of traffic rules 
who have been arrested are designated by Judge Stodola to attend these 3 
2-hour sessions as a must, passing exams, and knowing that they have learned 
something). While our dry run, so to speak, does not record as completely 
and accurately as we wanted to the full information of each applicant or re- 
newal, the bureau did run 671 tests out of which over half had very low vision 
in one eye and would be the basis for referrals to see what could be done abotit it. 

We feel that Indiana does need some Serious reconsideration of who is to 
get a license to drive an automobile in Indiana. We feel that modern visual 
tests should be conducted in all of the bureaus with proper equipment and per- 
sonnel and backing. We feel that renewals should be mandatory, not as at 
present in Indiana, only if a person desires to be examined; that, in line with 
the national recommendations, this should be once a year for interstate com- 
merce vehicle drivers, and every 3 years for all others. This is especially neces- 
sary in. older people where diabetes, hemorrhages, cataracts, and an infinite 
number of things can. develop so that the first eye examination is completely 
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valueless. In our own clinic, we see day after day older people who come in 
as private patients with very, very low vision, such that they would not be 
hirable in any industry, and who, if asked, “you are of course not driving an 
automobile” say, “Yes, I am; I haven’t had any difficulty on the road.” This is 
something that can and should be prevented. In this line, I would like to leave 
in your possession an actual photograph of an individual who was arrested 
locally for a traffic accident and violation, and who was using a heavy magnifying 
glass in order to be able to fill out his accident report. This may seem in- 
credible and impossible, except that it was and is a fact. 

We would very much like to see this committee work toward emphasis on 
driver license physical requirements, making them fair, practical, and sensible, 
but also, fits according to the needs just as the CAA requires the physical 
capacities to be strict according to the hazards of the plane operators. We hope 
this committee will ask the cooperation of New York University and other 
interested scientific groups, and perhaps, even, establish an advisory committee 
of experienced individuals in the field of physical capacities and driver demands. 
We need some type of legislation to make it impossible for someone who is 
receiving a blind pension to, at the same time, possess a driver’s license. This 
condition, again, might seem impossible and incredible, but is a fact. 

These are just a few very humble suggestions to be incorporated into the mass 
of important material that the subcommittee has. 


Mr. Roperts. I believe we have completed the list of witnesses. 
We have one more statement to be filed with the committee. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF VerGIL D. McMILLAN, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Indiana laws on traffic are good as far as they go; however, the State needs 
further laws with more bite in them, as well as better law enforcement. 

I am the victim of a severe traffic accident of which it has been a hard pull 
to get any action on. The reckless driver has not been tried, neither did he have 
insurance and appears to have no means of paying damages did by him. 

I would like to appear before the committee and go into more details on this 
case, and believe it would help the committee in its investigation. 


(Signed) V. D. McMILran. 


Mr. Roserts. The subcommittee will be adjourned subject to the 
call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 5:25 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed, to be 
reconvened at 11:30 a. m., Friday, September 28, 1956.) 
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TRAFFIC SAFETY 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1956 


Houser oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON TRAFFIC SAFETY OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE, 
Pendleton, Ind. 

The Special Subcommittee on Traffic Safety convened at 11:30 
a. i, pursuant to recess, in the Pendleton Headquarters, Indiana 
State Police, Pendleton, Ind., Hon. Kenneth A. Roberts (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Roperts. The subcommitte will be in order. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK A. JESSUP, SUPERINTENDENT, INDIANA 
STATE POLICE, STOUT FIELD, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Mr. Jessup. Congressman Roberts, we spoke briefly about the value 
of records yesterday as a basis for enforcement. Sergeant Branch 
will now show you our system of assigning our men on patrol based 


on those accident records. 
Sergeant Branch, you might take over and go ahead. 


STATEMENT OF R. MAX BRANCH, FIRST SERGEANT, INDIANA STATE 
POLICE, PENDLETON DISTRICT HEADQUARTERS, PENDLETON, 
IND. 


Sergeant Brancu. We do all of our work from an accident report, 
what we can get from an accident report. 

Of course, there are 2 or 3 things you can get. The main thing is 
the time, the place, and the violation or cause. 

In other words, when we take down an accident report all we want 
from that actually for assignment purposes is where the accidents are 
happening, the times they are happening, and what is causing them. 
So we classify them. 

Here is what we call a PDX. That is property damage, personal 
injury, and fatality. 

All we actually need is the top of this report which has the time 
and place. The violations are on the back of it. And we can cover 
15 or 16 violations. If we do not have anything printed on there we 
have a space to write it in. 

From that we get our basis for our selective patrol and assigning 
the men at proper times and proper places. 

This is the arrest ticket form which comes in quadruplicate. A copy 
of it goes to the operator, two copies come in here, and the officer keeps 
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the disposition copy. If he does not get the disposition at the time 
of the arrest, if the person lives in this district we re a copy of the 
arrest ticket in our files. In other words, we have a district file here 
on everybody who is arrested. 

This here is an example. This is an arrest ticket, or 3 of them on 
1 man. We know how many times that man has been arrested by our 
department, although we don’t know about other departments, 

We also know about the warnings. He has three arrests and a 
warning. 

This is the warning book. 

We go from this to: assigning our personnel. This would show if we 
have a particular bad spot such as we had out here on this road at 
one time from Anderson to MeCordsville, which is our district at the 
present time. A few years ago it was an awfully bad road, and we 
had a lot of fatalities.” The last fatality down there was last Decem- 
ber. We have concentrated a lot of manpower in here. In other 
words, we have seven men detailed to this county. Out of the 7 we 
work 5 in the south end of the county because of this road out here. 

We know from this the time of day we should be out there. So we 
pyramid our men. We start in the morning with a shift. Since we 
cannot go around the clock and we do not have manpower enough, 
we start in the morning with an early morning shift at 6 o’clock to 
catch our industry traffic which is noted in this county. We have a 
lot of it. Then we have a shift coming on just before the factories let 
out in the evening. We start them at 2 o’clock. So that gives us two 
shifts actually from the morning shift on up. Then we have another 
shift that comes on at 6 o’clock. So all the time we have got 2 or 3 
shifts working on top of each other. They drop off as traffic goes down. 

The experience we have here is at 2 o’clock in the afternoon the 
accidents start up. That is when we want the greatest amount of 
manpower on, where accidents are happening, looking for the viola- 
tions that are causing the accidents. 

Actually we do not spread our men over a wide area. We try to 
keep them down to the spots that are causing the trouble because if 
you spread out you are spread too thin. So you have to come in on 
the spots that are causing the trouble at the time they are causing 
the trouble, looking for the violations that are causing it. 

These reports here are reports that come back to us periodically 
from headquarters. They are taken from these other reports here and 
punched on business-machine cards, IBM cards. They give the times 
of day, as you see up there. 

I have them listed here as to different counties. Here is Grant 
County. The worst time in Grant County for the first 6 months this 
year ran from 3 o’clock in the afternoon ‘to 6 o'clock at night. That 
is when we have the most accidents. We know on what roads. We 
have that broken down into roads. 

So that is the way we set up our patrols here. 

As far as the index i is concerned, we derive the index from dividing 
the number of injury accidents ‘and that would be the fatals and 
injury accidents but not taking all accidents, disregarding property 
damage accidents—into the number of moving-violation arrest con- 
victions. That way you arrive at some standard of measuring how 
much enforcement to put down in these different areas. 
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In other words, we have got at the present time an 18-percent reduc- 
tion in Hancock County. idieer 40 is the main road down there. 
That is a big dual highway. So far this year we have an 18-percent 
reduction. 

Mr. Beamer. Is that accidents or fatalities ? 

Sergeant Brancu. That is on all accidents because, after all, you 
cannot gear a program to fatalities. There is a definite ratio between 
yersonal injury, property damage, and fatals. It runs about 1-15-35 
or about that. 

You have to gear it to all accidents. If you cut down the number 
of any type accident you are bound to get into that ratio and cut that 
down, too. 

Last year we had a bad time. So we really put the enforcement on 
No. 40 this year. We had an enforcement index of 32.2 the first 7 
months of the year. We are down 18 percent in the county in all 
accidents. 

So you figure the injury accidents into the moving-traffic arrest con- 
victions. You disregard anytihng but moving-traffic arrests, 

Fighty-one and five-tenths percent of all our arrests the first 7 
months of this year were moving traffic. So that leaves us about 18.5 
percent, which was equipment. In other words, lights, brakes, horns, 
and so forth, windshield wipers. Those were just equipment violations. 

Here is a different example on this thing, Tipton County, which 
you know very well, Mr. Beamer. It is a small farm community. 

We have a 19-percent reduction over there in that county this year 
with 2 men. We don’t have any industry with big industrial traffic 
congestion. But we do have 31, Higway 31, which runs from north 
to south through that county on which we have had a lot of trouble 
before. We have concentrated our men over on No. 31 this year, and 
we have cut the accident rate down in that county 19 percent. 

Now here is the difference in enforcement. We only have an en- 
forcement index which will carry that county of 11.5 compared with 
Hancock with 32.2. We have to have enforcement where we have 
congestion. 

In order to arrive at the conclusion as to how much enforcement 
you need, as soon as your accidents start down you know your en- 
forcement is about right. Of course, you are going to have to gear 
that up as you go with the increase in travel. I think this takes up 
about 9 percent. This year it is up 9 percent. So our enforcement 
has to go up each year with the increase in travel. 

We have a breakdown by roads. We do not only take it by county 
but we get down to the roads in the country. By that, we know where 
to put the men at what time. It runs a pretty perfect pattern, as 
you can see here, in the first 6 months. 

Anywhere from 2 to7 7 o'clock in the evening will catch the 5 counties 
in this district as the worst time of the day. 

Our worst days of the week seem to fall statewide on Fridays, Satur- 
days, and Sundays. Everybody travels on those days. We have our 
biggest amount of traffic at that time. Therefore, we out with con- 
centrated patrols on Fridays, Saturdays, and Sundays at the times 
designated by these reports. 

We go down farther than that. On some of these we go down to the 
township and the road in the township. In other words, we can take 
it down in a township on 67. We can run it down that low. 
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Mr. Beamer. Are they all State highways? 

Sergeant Brancu. I am talking on State highways. 

Mr. Beamer. State highways only ? 

Sergeant Brancu. Because about 76 percent of our accidents hap- 
pen on State highways. The other twenty-three-and-some-tenths hap. 
pen on county roads. 

You hear a lot of people say accidents happen on county roads, but, 
in proportion, there are not many. 

Mr. Jessur. It is difficult to find a pattern on county road intersec- 
tions. You never know where they are going to fall. It is here today 
and there tomorrow, and, just because we have a fatality here at this 
intersection, we cannot sit out there all day waiting for another one to 
happen because they don’t happen again for 10 years. 

Sergeant Brancu. It is a shotgun effect where it is going to happen 
here today and there tomorrow. You cannot guess those things. 

Mr. Beamer. But on 67 

Sergeant Brancu. On 67, our main arteries, we can make a pattern 
clear down to the township. 

Mr. Jessup. I think that is very fine, and you have covered that 
pretty well. 

Maybe there are some questions. 

Mr. Roserr. Mr. Beamer ? 

Mr. Beamer. I have asked my questions. 

Mr. Scuenck. I have no questions. 

Mr. Roserr. I have no questions. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Jessup. Thank you, Sergeant. 


We are rather proud of our criminal lab. Lieutenant Borkenstein 
is here who developed the chemical test for intoxicants. 

This is developed in our own lab, and he is going to go through 
this here in about 3 minutes and give you just what it will do. 

Mr. Roserrs. Will you identify yourself for the record. Give your 
full name to the reporter. 


STATEMENT OF LT. ROBERT BORKENSTEIN, DIRECTOR, INDIANA 
STATE POLICE LABORATORY, STOUT FIELD, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Lieutenant Borkenstern. My name is Robert Borkenstein. I am 
director of the Indiana State Police Laboratory. 

Gentlemen, one of the factors that contributes very much to the 
aceident. picture is the drinking driver. 

By drinking alcohol a driver increases his proneness toward acci- 
dents dramatically. Statistical studies have shown that the drivers 
in the range where we prosecute, that is above 0.15 percent, account for 
about 55 times as many accidents as a similar nondrinking group. 

In order to more effectively combat that particular phase of trafic 
safety we have developed this instrument that very quickly and ef- 
fectively determines the amount of alcohol in the blood; indirectly by 
the amount in the breath. There is a direct relationship between the 
amount in the breath and in the blood. Also, the amount of alcohol in 
the blood is an index to the degree of impairment of the individual. 

This test is devised so that the police officer can make the test at the 
post shortly after arrest and thereby know whether the subject he 1s 
dealing with is actually under the influence of aleohol or whether there 
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is something else wrong with this individual. It is not at all unusual 
to find a man who appears to be drunk who is suffering from a dia- 
betic coma or some other disease that makes him appear to be under the 
influence when actually he is not. 

The test is simple and direct. There are a few preliminary steps. 
This needle is balanced to standard by the adjustment of the knob, and 
the subject is then required to simply blow into this tube. That is all 
he needs to do—simply empty his lungs into the instrument. 

This is turned to the analyze position. His breath passes through 
there and a predetermined amount of his breath passes through the 
instrument, and the amount of alcohol in that sample of breath is 
certain. 

Nothing else other than alcohol will affect this instrument that will 
be found in the breath of an ordinary human being. Odors on the 
breath, garlic, onions, even acetone from diabetics will not affect this 
instrument. Only alcohol. Ether is the only other material that will, 
and that we do not find in drivers, and it can be readily identified by 
its odor. 

The results of such tests have been accepted in many courts. There 
are approximately 100 of these instruments all the way from the State 
of Washington through to Switzerland. 

The Swiss State Police recently adopted this method. 

Now after a minute and a half of waiting we again turn on the light 
and if this needle should have moved, that movement would have meant 
| had alcohol in my breath. Actually there was no movement what- 
soever. 

That is the test. 

Mr. Jessup. It is portable. We can take it where we want to go 
with it. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you very much. I have only one question. 

Do you have any who refuse to cooperate or refuse to take the test ? 

Lieutenant Borkenstern. Yes, sir. 

In Indiana we do not require the test to be taken. We have about 8 
percent refusals, But an interesting thing about those who refuse and 
who are subsequently prosecuted is that we have had almost 100 percent 
convictions in those cases. 

Apparently the refusal constitutes evidence of guilt, so to speak. 
That ca been our experience. 

There are three States in the Union that have legislation that makes 
a test virtually mandatory. It is a provision for being licensed as a 
driver, that the person agrees to take the test if requested after arrest 
by a police officer. New York was the first State to adopt that type of 
legislation, and it seems to be working out quite well. If the subject 
refuses he loses his driver’s license for some given period—6 months or 
so. It varies with the various States. But that is with the right of 
7 in each case. 

Mr. Roperts. Are there any questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Beamer. 

Mr. Beamer. I was just going to ask one question. 

In the case of those who submit to the test do you have any record 
of the percentage of convictions ? 

Lieutenant Borkenstern. Yes, sir. We get about 97 percent con- 
Victions in eases where the test has been run and where charges have 
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been filed. But we exonerate aneeieeseniors 20 percent of those peo- 
ple who are brought in under suspicion of being under the influence, 

Mr. Beamer. In other words, the tests indicated they did not haye 
alcohol ? 

Lieutenant Borkenste1n. They did not have sufficient alcohol to 
warrant prosecution, yes, sir. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Schenck ¢ 

Mr. Scuencx. How many 1-ounce shots of whisky will it take to 
show that 0.15? 

Lieutenant BorkensTeIn. For a 150-pound person it indicates the 
presence of 6 ounces of 100-proof whisky, or 6 bottles of ordinary beer 
in the body at the time. One must add to the drinking period 1 ounce 
of whisky or 1 bottle of beer for each hour. 

So we can assume that if a person would drink a half pint of 100. 
proof whisky or 8 bottles of ordinary beer in a 2-hour period, at the 
end of that 2-hour period he would have accumulated very close to 0.15 
percent. That is for a 150-pound person. The weight will cause a 
variation. 

Mr. Scuenck. How long after this drinking of the final drink will 
that test be accurate ? 

Lieutenant Borkenstetn. It will be accurate at any time after that 
period as far as indicating the amount of alcohol at that particular 
time. In other words, say 4 hours after drinking that amount the 
blood alcohol would have come down approximately six-hundredths 
of 1 percent, and he would be at 0.9 inated of 0.15. 

Mr. Scuenck. It does come down, though ? 

Lieutenant BorKensTEINn. Yes, sir. The alcohol is destroyed in the 
body at the rate of about 1 bottle of beer or 1 ounce of whisky per 
hour. So if a person should drink a half pint, that is 8 ounces, he would 
be completely alcohol-free at the end of 8 hours. That is average. 
Some people will take a little more time, and some a little less. 

Mr. Scuencx. I read the other day that to sober someone up 
quickly it would require 4 tablespoonfuls of honey. I wondered if 
that extra amount of sugar would do that in a shorter period of time. 

Lieutenant Borkenstein. A good friend of mine in Denmark did 
the research on that particular field. 

The use of honey as a means of sobering a subject wp works on some 
a and does not work on others. The sugar simply accelerates 
the burning of the alcohol, and it must be the sugar from honey, that 
is fructose. It will work. It accelerates the sobering-up period in 
many people. 

Mr. Jessup. But it would still measure the amount of alcohol 
present. 

Lieutenant BorkenstEin. But this test simply indicates the amount 
of alcohol present in the subject at that time. That is all we are in- 
terested in from the standpoint of traffic enforcement. 

Mr. Scuenck. Black coffee has no effect on that? 

Lieutenant Borenstein. No effect whatsoever. It simply new- 
tralizes some of the depressing effects of alcohol. 

Mr. Ronerts. Very well. 

Thank you very much. 

The subcommittee will be adjourned subject to the call of the Chair. 

(The following material was submitted for the record :) 
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GREENVILLE, TeEx., October 30, 1956. 


The COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
(Attention: Special Subcommittee on Traffic Safety ; Hon. Walter Rogers, 
Committee Member. ) 


GENTLEMEN: We hereby submit a description of a device which in our opinion 
will save a countless number of lives on our public highways. In submitting 
this to the committee we are seeking no endorsement or any influence whatsoever. 
We are in the process of securing a patent on this device and when it has been 
completed, of course, it will be our intention to put this on the market. Excessive 
speed, we have found is the principal cause of the serious accidents in our part 
of the country. This device is one of the possibilities which might be used in 
controlled speed. What the real answer is, we do not know, but we are sub- 
mitting this to you as one of the many methods which might be used. 

This attachment to the speedometer of an automobile is so arranged as to warn 
the driver when he passes a given speed limit. This warning is given out either 
by a light on the dash panel of the autoombile or by a bell or buzzing effect. This 
lighting effect can also be arranged on both the front and rear of an automobile 
so as to indicate to the traveling public and to enforcement officers the speed 
range in which an automobile is traveling. For instance an automobile traveling 
under 30 miles an hour will show such by an amber light burning on both the 
front and rear. When traveling between 30 and 45 miles per hour a blue light 
will show and when it has reached the 60 miles per hour limit a red blinking light 
will flash for any speed upward 60 miles per hour. These speed ranges can be 
set to fit the various speed limits existing within cities and on our public high- 
ways. This device does not interfere with the calibration of the speedometer 
and the mechanical tolerance is within one-half mile. This unit can be sealed 
tamper proof. This device can be operated on any automobile or truck. The 
speed range can be set so as to conform with the legal speed limit pertaining to 
trucks. 

This device is simple and can be set by any speedometer mechanic. There are 
no dead spots or overlaps from one light to the other. In operation of lights. 
only one light is on ata time. It is simple, compact, and can be installed for a 
very moderate price. 

We have actual working models of this device installed on our own personal 
automobiles and a working model installed on a miniature truck, which can be 
shown to anyone interested. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. W. Gover. 
Omer E. HILear. 


STATEMENT BY RAY ASHWORTH, ACTING DIRECTOR, THE TRAFFIC INSTITUTE, NoRTH- 
WESTERN UNIVERSITY: THE TRAFFIC DIviIsION, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
CHIEFS OF Poticr, EvANSTON, ILL. 


The safe and efficient movement of motor vehicular traffic over our streets 
and highways is a community problem and must be dealt with at the community 
level. 

(“Community” is used here in the broad sense, encompassing city, county, 
and State.) 

The blueprint for dealing with the problem has been carefully drawn and is 
available to cities and States in the action program of the President’s Highway 
Safety Conference. This action program details what cities and States can do to 
reduce traffic accidents and congestion through the media of uniform laws and 
crdinances, accident records, education, enforcement, engineering, motor-vehicle 
administration, public information, and organized public support. 

That the traffic problem can be kept under a substantial measure of control 
on a local and State basis is revealed in the traffic death rates of a number of 
cities and States.’ In 1955, nationally, there were 6.4 motor vehicle traffic deaths 
per 100 million miles of travel. Yet these States had rates far below the national 
average: Rhode Island (3.0), New Jersey (3.6), Connecticut (3.8), Massachu- 


1The National Safety Council computes motor vehicle traffic death rates for States on 
the number of deaths per 100 million vehicle-miles and the number of deaths per 100,000 
population ; for cities, on the number of deaths per 10,000 registered motor vehicles and 
the number of deaths per 100,000 population. 
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setts (3.8), Maine (4.6), Washington (4.6), and Minnesota (4.8). Nationally 
there were 6.2 deaths per 10,000 registered motor vehicles, yet many cities haq 
rates only a fraction of the national average. Some of the larger ones were 
Seattle (1.6), Dallas (1.7), Minneapolis (1.9), Milwaukee (2.1), St. Louis (3.0) 
Los Angeles (3.4), Detroit (3.4), and Chicago (3.9). 

We believe that traffic problems can and should be solved at the community 
level, and it is our opinion that there should not be Federal legislation regulatins 
street and highway traffic, nor any Federal licensing of drivers or Federal 
enforcement of the traffic laws. 

There are, however, several important ways in which traffic safety assistance 
can be given from the National or Federal level. For example, the Federal Goy. 
ernment can— 

1. Provide funds for street and highway traffic research.—Actually, very little 
is known about the basic causes of traffic accidents. Intensive study is needeq 
to get facts from which improved preventive techniques can be developed. Prac. 
tically, this study and research can best be done at existing institutions—financeg 
in a manner similar to that used by the Federal Government to assist in medica] 
and other forms of research. Federal funds would make possible important 
research work in the street and highway traffic field. 

2. Provide funds for the training of teachers, supervisors, and directors of 
traffic-safety and driver-training programs.—It is recommended that Federal] 
funds be made available to the States for such training in the public schools, 
in a lianner similar to that which the Federal Government uses in providing 
assistance for vocational training. Further, it is recommended that funds be 
appropriated for the establishment of traffic safety education and driver training 
programs in the public schools and that said funds cover the salaries of teachers, 
supervisors, and directors of these programs and the purchase of necessary 
equipment. 

3. Participate in the work of national traffic safety committees and conduct or 
coordinate national conferences on traffic safety—Such participation by the 
executive branch of the Federal Government has a salutary effect on the efforts 
of local and State officials, as shown by the President’s Highway Safety Con- 
ferences and White House Conferences on Highway Safety of recent years. Work 
of the President’s Committee for Traffic Safety likewise has been effective and 
should be continued. 


’ 


HicgHway TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


A report on the cause and effect of highway traffic accidents, with recommenda- 
tions for the effective prevention of these occurrences to the Special Subcom- 
mittee on Traffic Safety, House of Representatives, Congress of the United 
States, Washington, D. C., November 15, 1956 


Association of Casualty and Surety Companies, New York, N. Y. 
INTRODUCTION 


This report, with recommendations, has been prepared by the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies in the interests of greater public safety on the 
Nation’s streets and highways. 

The Association of Casualty and Surety Companies is a trade association, rep- 
resenting 138 capital stock casualty and surety insurance companies. In the 
field of accident prevention it speaks for an industry which pioneered the organ- 
ized safety movement in the United States. 

For 30 years the association, through its accident-prevention department, has 
conducted a nationwide program for the prevention of accidents of all types. Its 
traffic-safety program is a direct public-service activity. 

Although the association’s accident-prevention department is one of the largest 
traffic-safety organizations in the country, it works primarily within the accident- 
prevention movement: through financial support and guidance to leading traffic- 
safety organizations and through direct technical assistance to traffic-safety off- 
cials and agencies of government. 

Among its major and continuing contributions to the traffic-safety movement 
are the following: The development and administration of the annual slow- 
down-and-live campaign; founder of the Center for Safety Education at New 
York University; sponsor of a teacher-training program for high-school driver 
education instructors; publisher of the first textbook on high-school driver edv- 
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cation and of the basic manuals on traffic engineering; pioneer in the movement 
for periodie motor-vehicle inspection ; publisher of numerous materials for public 
education; adviser to business, industry, and public-support groups on specific 
program activities. 

The accident-prevention department is staffed by technicians in all phases of 
traffic safety: traffic engineers, traffic law-enforcement administrators, safety 
educators, and public-support specialists. Through the association’s headquar- 
ters office in New York City and branch offices in the District of Columbia, 
Chicago, and San Francisco, the accident-prevention department staff directly 
services all areas of the country. 


THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT IN TRAFFIC SAFETY 


tefore discussing the role of government in traffic safety, it should be noted 
that there are five basic component groups which constitute the organized traffic- 
safety movement in this country: 

(1) Government ; 

(2) Organizations of traffic officials, such as the American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators and the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police ; 

(3) Professional safety organizations, such as the National Safety Council; 

(4) Business interests, such as the insurance and automotive industries; and 

(5) Citizens groups, organized along civic, business, and professional lines, 
which constitute the so-called public support for traffic safety. 

Each of these groups makes a distinct and important contribution to the com- 
plete and effective traffic-safety program. 

The most important role, however, belongs to government because only gov- 
ernment has the authority-—and responsibility—to regulate traffic and protect 
the public on streets and highways. Government must have the assistance and 
support of the other four component groups, but it nonetheless bears the full 
responsibility. 

Under our constitutional democracy, the responsibility for traffic safety has 
been assigned to State and local government. There is no question concerning 
the wisdom and practicality of this delegation of power. 

The Federal Government, however, can properly within its framework of 
authority be of considerable assistance to the traffic-safety movement. It can 
and should support improved traffic-safety measures by State and local govern- 
ment and encourage greater public awareness of the need for traffic safety. 
More specifically, the Federal Government, as the employer of thousands of per- 
sons and as the operator of some of the Nation’s largest motor-vehicle fleets, 
can take direct action to reduce traffic accidents within the areas under its 
jurisdiction. 

In the following sections of this report, the deficiencies in State and local 
traffic safety programing and the assistance which can be supplied by Federal 
Government will be outlined. 


CAUSE OF TRAFFIC SAFETY PROGRAM DEFICIENCIES 


Inasmuch as the behavior of the driver behind the wheel is the most important 
element in the chain of events that leads to accidents, it follows that safe-driving 
behavior on the part of all motorists must be obtained—either by education or 
compulsion, 

Despite the progress made by education, primarily through the nationwide 
high-school driver-education program, it seems evident that the American public 
is so constituted as to be more responsive to compulsion than persuasion in the 
matter of driving automobiles safely. This places the burden squarely on Gov- 
ernment. 

Until every State and municipal legislature passes the laws and appropriates 
the funds to compel the public to drive safely—and until every State and local 
law-enforcement body fearlessly enforces the traffic law—the traffic-accident toll 
Will continue unabated. 

The greatest deterrent to the accomplishment of a reasonable degree of safety 
on publie streets and highways is the failure of State and municipal government 
officials to take firm action for traffic safety. 

Over the years the fear of adverse political reactions has restrained Goyern- 
ment officials from providing sufficient funds and facilities necessary for the 
proper regulation of highway traffic. This inadequacy of funds and facilities 
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can be found in all levels of Government bearing responsibility for traffic safety— 
State, city, county, and township; in all branches of government—executive, leg. 
islative, and judicial; and in every public agencies vested with governmental 
powers which touch upon the management of motor-vehicle traffic. 

Moreover, the administration of traffic-safety matters is frequently surrounded 
by an atmosphere of partisan politics, from which many detrimental conge. 
quences occur. Some of the more common results are: Lack of tenure of those 
officials responsibile for traffic safety and, therefore, lack of continuity in officig) 
traffic-safety programing; lack of sincere interest and long-range planning: re. 
sistance to suggestions and assistance offered by professionals in the field of 
traffic safety ; retention of outmoded concepts and methods of accident prevention 

Because of this, the professional and business organizations which, by their 
permanent programs provide continuity to the traffic-safety movement, must 
start their efforts anew every time the political complexion of State and loca) 
government changes. This situation over the years has seriously retarded the 
highway-safety movement. 


TRAFFIC SAFETY NEEDS 
1. Better accident records 


It is an accepted fact that the basis of all traffic-accident prevention is accident 
records. Without accurate information on when, where, and why accidents are 
happening, it is impossible for the police to deploy their meager forces in an eff- 
cient or effective manner ; it is impossible to utilize the principles of traffic engi- 
neering to correct a hazardous situation; it is impossible to educate the public 
on the hazards which are causing the trouble. 

Improvements in traffic accident reporting and recording are needed all down 
the line. The most complete statistics available today are for traffic fatalities, 
but some States still do not keep an accurate count of their traffic deaths. 

The reporting of personal injury accidents is very incomplete. At best, the Na- 
tional Safety Council is able to obtain personal-injury statistics from 26 States 
and from some of these, accuracy is extremely doubtful. In many instances, 
there is wide variance in reporting practices as to what constitutes an injury 
accident, despite the availability of the nationally recommended Uniform Defini- 
tions of Motor Vehicle Accidents. National statistics for personal-injury acci- 
dents have for many years been estimated by applying a rule of thumb of 35 per- 
sonal injuries for every fatality, but this ratio is being seriously challenged. 

The statistics for property damage accidents are so thin as to be barely usable. 
Because of the State financial responsibility laws, we are now getting an approxi- 
mation of the number of traffic accidents involving damage of more than $50 or 
more than $100, but a driver can prove his unfitness in any number of $40 or $90 
accidents, and we know nothing about it. 

In a recent survey of a large Eastern State, city after city was found with no 
effective accident records system at all. Many communities were still using the 
old blotter system, whereby accidents are merely listed in the order of their oc- 
currence and forgotten. Many had devised their own personal version of an 
accident report form, which provides the additional problem of lack of uniformity 
throughout the country or even throughout a single State. In a large number of 
communities, there was no investigation whatsoever of traffic accidents, and in 
others accidents were investigated without any thought of proceeding against 
wrongdoers. In many places, the driver’s personal version of the accident consti- 
tuted the sole basis of the accident report. 

It hardly seems necessary to point out that an effective system of accident re- 
cording and analysis depends to a great extent on the ability of the police to prop- 
erly investigate the occurrence of traffic accidents. 

Because of the paucity and inaccuracy of accident reporting throughout the 
country, it is not surprising that Americans have been persuaded to accept the 
heretofore declining motor-vehicle death rate as evidence of so-called progress 
in traffic safety. Progress in traffic safety can never be measured by the number 
of miles of travel per fatality, or per injury, or per property damage accident or 
per when we will create the next widow and next orphan or ruin the next career. 
The practice by the Nation and by the States of publicly measuring the degree of 
safety on streets and highways on the basis of fatalities per hundred million 
vehicle-miles of travel is not only a travesty upon the truth but is criminally mis- 
leading in its implication. Rather than this misguided form of optimism, we 
must begin through the medium of a sustained public-education program to tell 
the people what is really happening on the highways of America as a result of 
the traffic-accident experience. 
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9, Increased use of traffice engineering 


The accident prevention value of advanced traffic engineering principles in the 
design and operation of streets and highways is readily recognized and accepted. 
The application of modern geometric design standards is effective in building 
safety into streets and highways through the physical elimination of the causes 
of certain types of accidents. Likewise, the application of modern standards of 
traffic operational control contributes to safety by helping to eliminate the need 
for driver decisions as to the proper, safe, and efficient use of the street and 
highway facility. 

Engineering modernization of the Nation’s street and highway system is greatly 
needed, but the traditional obstacle has been lack of adequate funds. As a result 
of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956, the 41,000 miles of the Interstate High- 
way System will soon be completely rebuilt in accordance with modern design 
standards. However, there will still be a continuing and urgent need for the in- 
dividual States to modernize their additional thousands of miles of primary, 
secondary, and urban roads and streets. 

Uniformity of traffic-control devices throughout the country is also an essen- 
tial objective in a program to reduce accidents and facilitate the orderly flow 
of traffic. At the present time, the majority of the States have adopted stand- 
ards for traffic-control devices (signs, signals, and markings) that are in gen- 
eral conformance to the provisions of the nationally recommended Manual on 
Uniform Traffic Control Devices for Streets and Highways. In addition, con- 
trol devices on the Federal-aid system must conform to these standards. How- 
ever, in many States these standards are only applicable to the State highway 
systems; accordingly, counties and communities are permitted to install non- 
uniform control devices. 

Therefore, those States not currently requiring statewide uniformity of traffic- 
control devices should undertake the necessary legislative action to realize this 
objective at the earliest practical time. In addition, responsible governmental 
agencies at all levels should intensify their traffic-control programs to insure 
that in addition to being uniform, control devices are applied at a rate consistent 
with the need for safe and efficient operation, and are subsequently maintained 
in a condition necessary to command driver respect and observance. 

The physical capabilities—and limitations—of the driver are the prime con- 
sideration of the traffic engineer when he recommends engineering changes 
and improvements. The importance of this fact has been overlooked by a good 
many States in the most fertile aspect of their traffic-safety programing, namely, 
effective control of speed. 

No State or community should ever establish a speed limit without prior 
intensive engineering investigation. Accident records have amply proved that 
drivers cannot safely operate their vehicles at the maximum speed limit for 
which many highways are designed, or at the speed limit which is legal in many 
jurisdictions. 

This fact is tragically demonstrated in a number of States which still ad- 
here to prima facie speed limits, under which a driver can determine for him- 
self the rate of speed which is “reasonable and prudent.” During 1955 the 
36 States having no maximum speed limit or having a limit greater than 50 
miles per hour experienced an average traffic fatality rate that was over 50 
percent higher than the average of the 12 States having speed limits of 50 
wiles per hour or less, A sound traffic engineering investigation in each of these 
States, followed by legislative action to establish absolute maximum speed 
limits in the lower speed ranges, could substantially improve the accident 
experience. 

The nationally recommended Uniform Vehicle Code, designed to serve as a 
legislative guide for States, calls for an absolute maximum speed limit as fol- 
lows: For the most modern controlled-access type of superhighway (of which 
very little presently exists in the United States) 60 miles per hour; for all 
other highways, lower speed limits, zoned on the basis of sound engineering 
investigation, 

Every State legislature must be encouraged to follow the recommendations of 
the Uniform Vehicle Code if the traffic accident experience is to be improved. 

Although most States and larger cities now employ qualified traffic engi- 
neers, there exists in most small communities a critical need for professional 
traffic engineering assistance to cope with the growing accident problem. Due 
to limitations in personnel and resources in smaller communities, the majority 
are not receiving the proper technical guidance in the development of their 
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traffic operational program, Although several States have already recognized 
this need and are providing smaller communities with technical traffic engi- 
neering assistance through the services of State personnel, all States should pro- 
vide this service to communities if the traflic-accident and congestion problem 
is to be mitigated on the local level. 

No matter how sound the engineering design and operational control of the 
street and highway system, the maximum accident prevention benefits can neve; 
be achieved without the addition of an adequate program of traffic law ep. 
forcement and driver control. This fact may be all too vividly demonstrated py 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956, under which Federal funds to States cay 
be withheld for failure to follow accepted engineering and design standards, put 
not for failure to provide regulatory measures for the orderly and safe use of 
the highways. Unless the States in the very near future begin to allocate 
funds to strengthen their already seriously inadequate police agencies or to pro- 
vide for sound driver controls, we can anticipate that the thousands of miles of 
new superhighway to be constructed under the Federal-Aid Highway Act wi)! 
be little more than breeding grounds for superaccidents. 


3. Intensified trafic law enforcement 

By the police.—The justification for any type of police agency in this country 
is the protection of the public. Apply this principle to the loss of life, lim), 
and property on public streets and highways and it will become evident that 
the American public has conditioned itself to condone antisocial and illegal be- 
havior on the highways. 

In very few States today can be found adequate protection for the motoring 
public on rural highways and there is even less public protectiotn provided by 
police on city streets. ! 

This is not surprising when you consider that all through the history of 
the motor-vehicle problem, police agencies have been handicapped by lack of 
funds. Consequently, police forces are undermanned, underpaid, underequipped, 
and undertrained. In some States and in most cities, the traffic function of 
police work is considered a necessary evil, accepted but not encouraged, notwith- 
standing the fact that today the traffic function constitutes 80 percent of all police 
work. 

The combined State police forces in this country today total about 18,500 
men, of which only 13,200 are assigned to traffic work. Of this traffic force, only 
some 60 percent are available at any given time, considering sick leave, court 
assignments, etc. When this 60 percent is further reduced by one-half, to per- 
mit two 8-hour workshifts, we are left with only 3,960 men available during 
only a 16-hour day to patrol the 600,000 miles of rural highway under State 
jurisdiction. 

This means that the average rural highway police protection afforded the 
public throughout the country is 1 State patrolman for every 150 miles of road- 
way, which is far too little for real protection. There should be at least | 
patrolman for every 50 miles of rural highway. 

In order to have this protection, we would need roughly 26,800 additional 
State traffic policemen, at a cost of some $214 million. This is not a frightening 
sum of money in comparison to the total economic loss arising from motor- 
vehicle accidents each year—reliably estimated at $4,500 million. Further- 
more, there are a number of ways in which States could finance these additional 
patrolmen without damaging their economies or incurring public wrath. It 
could be done, for instance, by adding $3.45, specifically earmarked for safety 
expenditures, to the cost of every motor-vehicle registration. The average cost 
of passenger-car registration in this country today is less than $12, which is 
just a fractional increase over the cost of the same registration in 1925. 

On the local level, municipal police forces are also greatly in need of strengthen- 
ing. In the State of New York, where the insurance industry committee on mo- 
tor vehicle accidents is conducting an experimental program providing free 
technical traffic safety assistance to communities, it has been found that municipal 
police agencies, particularly in smaller communities, are unbelievably inadequate. 
There is strong evidence that New York State is not unique in this respect. 

It is unreasonable to expect the police agency of the small community to be 
operated on the same standards as that of the large community; but it is not 
unreasonable to expect help for the small community. Technical assistance in 
police traffic administration, provided by the State for all needy communities, 
could upzrade local police operations to the point of at least minimum effective- 


ness. 
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By the courts.—The fact that at the present time more than 20 million traffic 
eases go to court each year is in itself an eloquent plea for practical and ef- 
fective methods of handling traflic offenders. 

Yet, for the most part, it cannot be said that traflic courts in this country 
are utilizing their limitless potential for accident reduction. There is no 
doubt but that the failure of the courts to face up to the highway accident 
problem has a devastating effect on law-enforcement efforts and public respect 
for law and order on streets and highways. 

The traffic courts in this country, in general, have failed to recognize the 
direct connection between traffic violations and accidents. They show no cog- 
nizance of the results of traffic-accident investigation, which shows that from 76 to 
a) percent of the drivers involved in accidents had committed a traflic violatiou. 
They ignore the fact that although criminal intent is not involved in traffic vio- 
lations, the results are nonetheless the same—death and serious bodily harm. 

On the lower level in particular, many courts, lagging behind in scientific 
progress, fail to recognize and accept such technological advancements as 
chemical tests for intoxication and radar speed control. They have failed to 
pecome thoroughly familiar with traffic laws and procedures, despite the fact 
that traffic adjudications are the greatest part of court work today. 

If the courts would impose penalties provided by law that are equal to the 
seriousness of the offense, if the courts would assume their rightful respon- 
sibility for educating the traffic violator during that crucial learning experience 
which takes place in the courtroom, the traffic accident problem could be sub- 
stantially lessened. 

There is a need for more traffic court conferences throughout the country to 
inform adjudicators and prosecutors of the scope of the problem and to train 
them in new methods and techniques. There is a need for more traffic violators 
schools, conducted under the auspices of courts, to reeducate and rehabilitate 
traffic offenders. There is a need to establish more traffic violation bureaus to 
handle minor traffic offenses and relieve overcrowded court dockets. 

Traflic adjudication is today by far the weakest link in accident prevention 
programing. 

Through driver licensing.—Motor-vehicle administration—with its authority 
for licensing, driver training, driver examination, driver clinics, accident records, 
motor-vehicle inspection, suspension of licenses, and holding of hearings—of- 
fers an unexcelled opportunity to prevent accidents. 

Paradoxically—despite the constantly growing importance of the motor- 
vehicle agency and despite the fact that it contacts more people, collects more 
revenue, and offers more opportunity for public acceptance of the effectiveness 
of State government administration than any other State agency—motor- 
vehicle administration continues to be relegated to a status subordinate, in a 
substantial degree, to other agencies of government. At the present time, only 
16 of the 48 States have established their motor-vehicle administration as a 
separate department with status and prestige equal to other top State agencies. 
The unquestionable importance of motor-vehicle administration demands that 
this agency have status and prestige equal to all other major departments of 
State government, with direct access to the Governor and a standing of im- 
portance in the eyes of the legislature. 

Too many States still regard driver licensing as an identification and revenue 
measure rather than a means of driver control. Too many States have failed 
to realize that they need to offer salaries which will make a career in motor- 
vehicle administration attractive. 

These fundamental weaknesses in motor-vehicle administration manifest them- 
selves in many different ways. For example, one of the few cities sponsoring 
a regular drivers’ clinic to examine the psychological motivations of chronic 
traffic violators discovered that around 11 percent of its accident repeaters were 
feebleminded or borderline feebleminded. Yet these undeniably inadequate per- 
sons were permitted by lax licensing laws to obtain the privilege of propelling 
4,000 pounds of hard steel at breakneck speeds on public streets and highways. 

Recently, a large insurance company came onto an interesting but not unusual 
case of a man whose liability-insurance policy came up for renewal. The man 
was 90 years old and had held a license for over 50 years. The insurance com- 
pany found that he was not physically capable of safe driving, yet there was 
not a single law in that man’s State which could remove his foot from the 
accelerator. 

In another case, which is by no means an isolated one, an insurance company 
was asked to insure a licensed driver who had had a record of 6 convictions 
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for driving while intoxicated in a period of 5 years. How could you justify 
permitting this man to retain the driving privilege? 

For sound and effective motor-vehicle administration, the following are needed - 

Funds and facilities for continuous supervision of all persons who are licensed 
to drive motor vehicles. 

More clinics of the variety presently being operated in several States fo, 
the careful examination of chronic traffic violators and persons frequently in- 
volved in traffic accidents. 

The periodic reexamination of all licensed drivers. 

Full authority invested in the motor-vehicle commissioner to suspend both 
driver and automobile licenses for due cause under a sound merit system such 
as the point system now in effect in a number of States. 

The careful regulation of all commercial driver-training schools. 

The creation of an accident-records system which will accurately and com- 
pletely reveal the true traffic-accident experience. 

One other important area for accident prevention which comes under the 
authority of the motor-vehicle commissioner is statewide periodic motor-vehicle 
inspection. Notwithstanding the overwhelming accumulation of evidence of 
the accident-prevention potential of a well-administered motor-vehicle inspection 
program, only one-fourth of the motor vehicles in this country are mandatorily 
inspected each year and only 14 States are currently operating periodic inspection 
programs. 

Statewide periodic motor-vehicle inspection programs can and should be adopted 
by every State to eliminate the traffic accidents which are attributable to faulty 
vehicle mechanism. 


4. Extended safety education 

Traffic-safety education for the most part falls into two categories: (1) General 
public education, by which is meant the attempt to inform the mass mind of 
the extent of the accident problem and enlist its support for traffic-safety im- 
provements; (2) specific training for young drivers in the fundamentals of safe- 
driving performance, through the medium of high-school driver education. 

Both are essential elements in traffic-safety programing. 

The overall weakness of the Nation’s general public-education effort is illus- 
trated by the fact that there is no sustained, effective public education program 
in operation to keep alive in the public mind the necessity of adherence to safe- 
driving practices. The only notable effort in this regard is the annual slow- 
down-and-live traffic-safety campaign which operates only during the 3 months 
of summer. This program, under the sponsorship of the National Association 
of State Safety Coordinators, has been effective in holding down the peak accident 
experience which is characteristic of the summertime period; but there is no 
sound program operating continuously during the remaining 9 months of the 
year. 

As for high school driver education, despite the substantial progress that has 
been made in the 20 years of this program’s existence, much remains to be done. 
No one will deny the great value of this program or its worthiness in the high 
school curriculum—yet, last year, 48 percent of the Nation’s publie high schools 
failed to offer courses and 44 percent of the potential students were never given 
the opportunity to participate in a course. In 10 States, less than 25 percent 
of the potential schools and potential students were participating in the program. 

At the present rate of program expansion, it is not at all unlikely that a 
million more persons will fall victim to traffic death before driver education 
courses are provided to all who will drive. 

Not only has program expansion been slow, but also program improvement. 
Last year only 36 percent of driver education students were enrolled in courses 
which met the accepted minimum standards. Teacher requirements are still 
low in many States. There are 10 States which do not require any special 
training for teachers of high school driver education courses. This absence of 
standards would never be tolerated in the other, more traditional areas of 
academic study. 

It is evident that if driver education is to move ahead to renewed program 
expansion and improvement, financial aid from the State is necessary. The 
experience during the 1955-56 school year in California, Delaware, Florida, 
Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, and Pennsylvania, where State aid for driver edu- 
cation is now provided, was one of rapid program expansion on a high quality 
level. It is recommended that every State, as did these seven States, tap the 
funds derived from driver license fees to aid the expansion of high school 
driver education. 
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5, Firm public support 

It has become axiomatic in highway safety that no program of traffic accident 
prevention can succeed without the understanding and acceptance of the public. 
Experience broadens this position—in States and communities as well as in a 
nationwide emphasis program such as Slow Down and Live, the partnership 
of enforcement and public support has never failed to produce favorable results. 

Public support for highway safety through the formation of an unhesitatingly 
yocal public opinion cannot be left to chance. The people must be advised as 
to the true nature and extent of the traffic safety problem, what is needed to meet 
and solve the problem, the probable cost of the solution and the role of each 
official ageney in doing the job. This is a plain, businesslike approach, which 
assures the public that their officials know what needs to be done and how it 
can be done. Once an official program is agreed upon, there must be an organized 
means of informing the public and generating positive public action in support 
of that program, 

Every State and every community needs a citizen traffic safety organization, 
appropriate in staff and structure to the size of the task. The essentiality of such 
organization has been recognized throughout the more than 40 years of the or- 
ganized safety movement in the United States and has been stressed as a major 
objective since 1946, Yet, as of this moment, there are less than 10 effective 
state traffic safety organizations and less than 10 effective similar community 
organizations in the Nation. 

The principal barriers to citizen traffic safety organizations are two: 

Leadership—which the President’s Committee for Traffic Safety is attempting 
to solve through the stimulation of key people in business and industry; 

Money, to staff such organizations with competent personnel who can create 
and execute public support programs. This factor is significant whether the 
size of the operation calls for part-time supervision, one full-time employee or a 
complete staff of safety technicians. 

There exists in this Nation a tremendous volume of citizen and private organ- 
ization activity for safe streets and highways. The full potential of that 
activity is seldom realized because it is so often dissipated by improper emphasis. 
The role of the statewide and communitywide citizen traffic safety organization 
is that of channeling the power of public support more effectively. 

The coordinated effort of public officials is powerless without public backing. 

Until we achieve that backing through good organization, the traffic safety 
movement will be effectively stalemated. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FEDERAL GOVERN MENT 


As indicated in this report, State and local governments, although possessing 
the authority for traffic safety, have not fully discharged their responsibility and 
obligation to protect the public on street and highway facilities. This should 
not, however, be construed as a blanket criticism of the failure or inability of 
State or local government, because in every aspect of traffic safety programing, 
there are certain States and certain communities which have admirably risen 
to the task at hand, 

State and local governments without doubt possess the adequate potential for 
effective traffic safety programs, but this potential in a number of instances could 
be more fully developed through the assistance of outside sources of help. 

One of these outside sources is Federal Government. 

A pertinent example of how the Federal Government can assist the traffic 
safety movement is illustrated by the recently passed Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1956. If a formula had been devised whereby Federal funds could have been 
withheld from States which did not meet certain standards of traffic regulation 
on the new superhighways, then at least the public would have been assured of 
proper protection on the 41,000 miles of the Interstate Highway System. Since 
the Federal Government can withhold funds for failure of the States to comply 
with specified design and engineering standards, it is logical that the Federal 
Government should also require that certain standards of regulation be met. 
In both instances, the objective is the safety of the public. 

Credit for past performance is due the Federal Government for the valuable 
leadership assistance provided in recent years by the President’s Committee 
for Traffic Safety and for the creation of the well-conceived and practical action 
program, sponsored by the President’s Committee. The prestige of the Federal 
Government, expressed through the President’s Committee for Traffic Safety, 
can contribute greatly to— 
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(1) Coordination of the efforts of the many agencies and organizations 
actively working for traffic safety ; 

(2) Spearheading of public education programs; 

(83) Mobilization of public support through periodic White House confer. 
ences ; 

(4) Coordination and promotion of nationwide uniformity of laws anq 
ordinances regulating the use of the motor vehicle; 

(5) Nationwide implementation of the provisions of the action program, 

In addition, the various Federal agencies concerned with highway safety 
should be provided with the necessary funds and leadership and urged to demop. 
strate the Federal Government’s interest and belief in the action program. Ip 
particular, the armed services with its large motor vehicle fleets and with the 
extensive use of private passenger cars by many service men and women, as 
well as the postal service with its extensive fleets, can make a substantial contrj- 
bution by their active participation in the planning and conduct of national, 
State and local safety conferences and campaigns. There are many other Federa| 
agencies to which this would also apply. 

Effective enforcement of the motor carrier regulations of the Interstate Com 
merce Commission, administered through its Bureau of Motor Carriers, is highly 
essential to the prevention of highway accidents. Therefore, it is recom. 
mended that the Bureau of Motor Carriers field force (enforcement agency) 
be expanded to the extent necessary to achieve a satisfactory enforcement level. 

It is further recommended that the Federal Government, through its resources 
and funds, participate in basic traffic safety research—either through underwrit 
ing the research projects conducted by educational institutions and State agen 
cies or by the direct undertaking of research into problems of concern to the 
traffic safety movement—and that the findings of such research be made avail 
able to the public. Areas of needed research, in which the Federal Government 
could notably participate, have been enumerated both by the research committee 
of the President’s Committee for Traffic Safety, and by the committee on high 
way safety of the recent annual governors’ conference. 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS PROGRAMS RELATED TO TRAFFIC SAFETY 


First-aid training 

Since 1910 the Red Cross has maintained an educational program in safety, 
through the medium of first-aid training. First aid as taught by the American 
Red Cross is both preventive and remedial. Its purpose is to teach (@) causes 
of accidents, (b) effects of accidents, (c) prevention of accidents, and (¢) first 
aid care of accident victims. 

The application of first-aid training is broad and easily adapted to specific areas 
of accident prevention. 

The training requires the student to actively participate in the learning provess 
which seems to be more effective than programs which rely, in the main, on 
audio-visual presentations alone. To illustrate the point, the student studies 
the causes of fractures. types of accidents related to fractures and the effects of 
fractures on the victim in terms of physical suffering and disability as well as 
the accompanying economic drain. The student practices techniques and proce- 
dures on fellow students to attain a degree of skill in applying remedial measures 
intended to lessen the effect of the injuries and prevent additional damage from 
oceurring. The active participation of the learner generally leads to better 
safety attitudes and improved safety behavior patterns—the goal of all safety 
efforts. This result has been demonstrated many times in areas of activity where 
results of the training can be measured in terms of accident frequency and acci- 
dent security rates. 


First aid in relation to highway accidents 


In certain States, failure on the part of anyone involved in an accident to help 
a victim of the same accident is considered a criminal offense. The Uniform 
Traffic Code which may be adopted in the future would make this a criminal 
offense in all States. The premise that a driver trained to give proper first aid 
at the scene of an accident would be far superior to one with good intentions 
alone is scarcely debatable. 

People generally do not know what to do if an accident victim is bleeding 
severely, his breathing suspended, or shock seems imminent. Motorists trained 
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in first aid are able to evaluate accident situations and apply lifesaving skills on 
the spot. 
First-aid equipment for automobiles 

first-aid training should encourage motorists to carry some first-aid supplies 
in their cars. The absence of such material at the accident scene is often 
tragic. 
Emergency highway first-aid stations 

The Red Cross maintains a program of emergency highway first-aid stations 
throughout the United States. These stations, strategically located, offer much 
tothe motoring public. The highway sign designating the first-aid station assures 
the motorist of immediate help at that site. The operators of the stations are 
well trained in first-aid procedures and have on the premise adequate first-aid 
supplies to cope with most accident situations. 

Establishment of more stations along our superhighways of the future would 
bea wise move toward reducing traffic accident fatalities. 


Emergency first-aid mobile units 


The Red Cross also maintains a program of emergency first-aid mobile units 
whereby trucks and autos are identified by an appropriate marker indicating 
that the driver of the vehicle ‘s trained in first aid and furthermore that he 
carries in his vehicle at all times first-aid supplies to care for accident victims. 
More motorists should be encouraged to participate in this program. 


Training for Red Cross Motor Service volunteers 


The Red Cross has developed a driver education course for licensed, adult 
drivers. The content is directed at (1) improving driver attitudes and skills, 
(2) teaching necessary motor mechanics for making emergency repairs, and 
(3) developing an understanding of automobile insurance. This course, devel- 
oped primarily for Red Cross Motor Service volunteers, is available to com- 
munity groups. 


STATEMENT OF THE INSTITUTE OF TRAFFIC ENGINEERS 


The Institute of Traffic Engineers believes that the recent action by the 
Congress in implementing the early construction of a 41,000-mile network of 
interstate highways will have substantial and permanent effects on the high- 
way-safety problem in the United States. The high standards set for the new 
facilities, including provision for the control of access, will result in reduced 
accident rates—perhaps as much as 50 or 60 percent lower death rates. 

It is important to recognize, however, that the new system is not expected to 
replace all existing roads. In fact, only about 25 percent of all traffic is expected 
to use the new facilities. This means that three-quarters of our accident problem 
is not affected by the plans for new roads. 

We will have our same drivers and vehicles with us for some time, operating 
over much the same roadway system as we have today—for at least 75 percent 
of our total travel. There is still a very large problem ahead of us as engineers 
to make the best possible use of these existing facilities. 

In this connection, it is important also to recognize that there are many un- 
inswered questions about the occurrence of accidents. Despite assurances from 
some people that the causes of accidents and therefore the necessary preventive 
and remedial measures are all well known, the basic causal facts have not yet 
been identified with any degree of certainty. There is much need for more re- 
search into the cause of accidents. We need to know much more about why 
people are involved in accidents and how accidents can be prevented. 

The research necessary is no small task, but without it all of us, engineers as 
well as lawmakers, police, courts, educators, and safety councils, will not be able 
to be as effective as we could be if we had the full facts. 

It is our firm belief, therefore, that every possible stress should be placed upon 
the need for research in this field. It seems to us that no program can be fully 
effective until this need is met. 
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AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INc., 
Washington, D. O., July 11, 1956. 
Hon. KENNETH A. RosBeErts, 
Chairman, Special Committee on Highway Safety, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 


Dear Mr. Roserts: In response to the request contained in your letter of 
July 2, 1956, to Mr. James F. Pinkney regarding the House subcommittee hear. 
ings in highway safety, we are pleased to submit the enclosed publications 
containing the safety standards established and used in the trucking industry, 

It is our desire to assist you and the committee in the conduct of its work 
in every way we are able. In line with this desire, we would like to submi; 
the facts behind the establishment of the trucking industry safety standards 
and the results indicated from their use. 

In 1947, the trucking industry began to put together minimum standards oy 
the selection, training, and supervision of drivers. The ATA Council of Safety 
Supervisors, which is comprised of truck fleet safety directors from all branches 
of the industry and from all parts of the country, devised these standards along 
with the record forms needed for continuing personnel control and the training 
guides, under the leadership of the ATA department of safety. The standards 
and training aids developed are shown in the following list and a copy of 
each is enclosed herewith. 

Minimum Standards for Selection and Training of Personnel 
Road Supervision of Drivers 

The Driver Trainer 

Dangerous Articles Handling 

Truck Drivers Handbook 

Fire, It Can Happen to You 

Things the Professional Truck Driver Should Know 

Sights on Safety Incentives 

Human Factors in Highway Transport 

The last publication in the list is the report and findings of a 3-year research 
project conducted by the School of Public Health of Harvard University, which 
was financed by American Trucking Associations, National Association of Motor 
Bus Operators, and the National Association of Automotive Mutual Insurance 
Companies. The study was conducted to determine what maks good and bad 
motor-vehicle drivers and the report contains a great deal of valuable material 
on drivers that can aid the committee in its work, for much of the findings can 
be applied to all drivers. 

To place the trucking industry safety standards in use, they are taught in 
the fleet supervisors’ training courses offered in more than 30 colleges and uni- 
versities over the country under the auspices of the National Committee for Motor 
Fleet Supervisor Training. These training courses, of 40 hours’ duration, treat 
with all the details of selection, training supervision, and incentives for safety. 
More than a thousand men have been trained annually since 1947 in the courses 
which are revised as needed and at least biennially. 

To increase driver skill and pride in doing a safe driving job, the trucking 
industry conducts the annual truck roadeo which is a driver contest involving 
safety knowledge and skill in handling trucks to determine State and national! 
champion drivers. Other programs in this same field are the ATA safe driver 
award, pro meritis award, and driver of the month and year. 

The ATA truck fleet safety contest is designed to keep active interest in 
fleet safety by giving national recognition to the fleets having the best safety 
records each year. State divisions of the contest are run in each State in which 
recognition is given for the best safety records. 

American Trucking Associations operates a continuing national courtesy and 
safety program which involves constant promotion of all the projects and activi- 
ties discussed herein, as well as an annual safety campaign during the months 
of the year when the highest concentration of traffic is on the road. This cam 
paign is operated by the ATA Council of Safety Supervisors through its State 
chapters and with the cooperation and aid of the State trucking associations 
A set of the material being used in the 1956 campaign, Set the Pace for Safety, is 
enclosed. 

The Council of Safety Supervisors of the American Trucking Associations, 
Inc., also operates a continuing program of road supervision of drivers in its 
cooperative road patrol. This activity involves more than 2,000 fleet safety di 
rectors, supervisors, and road patrolmen who observe the operation of trucks 0D 
the road and report instances of bad driving and noteworthy courteous driving 
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to the truck owners through the State associations. It has been a material aid 
in developing good truck fleet safety records. 

In addition to the activities within the industry, American Trucking Associa- 
tions takes part in many programs designed to promote traffic safety in general. 
It aids in financing the activities of several of these programs. Such activities 
include the National Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws and Ordinances, United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce teen-age roadeo, highway traffic stand- 
ards, Board of American Standards Association, traffic and transportation con- 
ference of the National Safety Council, and the President’s Committee for Traffic 

: Safety. 

. ATA also finances two safety shows for schoolchildren—the Pressley Safety 
Circus for grade schools and the Sergeant Pike Safety Magic Show for teen-agers. 
These two shows are in great demand and are scheduled completely during every 
school year and even into summer camps. 

Results of the trucking industry safety work are shown in the National Safety 
Council’s publication, Accident Facts. When the industry first started its con- 
“a centrated safety work, trucks composed 17 percent of the vehicles registered in 
ng the United States and comprised 17 percent of the vehicles involved in accidents. 
ds Each year since then, the percentage of registrations remained the same while 
’ truck percentage of vehicles involved in accidents dropped. In 1954, the latest 
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. available figures, trucks still comprised 16 plus percent of the vehicles registered 
and comprised only 12 percent of the vehicles involved in accidents. 

We believe this indicates a very real accomplishment in traffic safety and a 
substantial contribution to the overall safety picture in this country. At the 
same time, we believe that much more needs to be accomplished and to this end 
we are happy to offer every assistance we possibly can to the committee in the 
conduct of its work. 

Yours very truly, 
G. D. SonTHEIMER, 
Director, Department of Safety. 
ch 
ch 
“ STATEMENT OF Rex M. WHITTON, PRESIDENT, ASSOCIATION or Stare HicHWAY 
d OFFICIALS 
al Gentlemen of the subcommittee, I wish to express the appreciation of the 
in State highway administrators of the Nation for this opportunity of filing our 
views on the most serious problem of how to decrease the present traffic accident 
in and fatality rates. 
M- My name is Rex M. Whitton, chief engineer of the Missouri State Highway 
or Department, and I have the honor and privilege of presenting his statement 
at as the 48d president of the American Association of State Highway Officials, an 
y : organization of the highway departments of 48 States, the District of Columbia, 
es the Territories of Hawaii and Puerto Rico, and the Bureau of Public Roads. 
The composite State highway systems of the Nation comprise 20 percent of 
ig the total rural road mileage, but being the most heavily traveled roads they 
8 carry about three-fourths of all rural travel. About 11 percent of city-street 


mileage is under State highway control. 

Our total public road and street mileage is 3,366,000 miles, of which some 
10 percent is municipal carrying nearly half of all motor travel. About 2 million 
miles are purely local roads carrying very light traffic and are generally traveled 
by repeat users. 

The Nation’s highway administrators have built and operated most of the 
, heavier traveled motor roads and their average individual service generally 

covers a quarter of a century or more of actual experience in highway planning, 
construction, and operation. They have lived with and grown up with the 
problem over the years. 

I am sure you would like to have the opinions of this group of highway experts 
is to contributing causes of traffic accidents. 

Each was asked, on the basis of his experience, observation and/or study, to 
assign a percent value to some factors that cause accidents. Two of these and 
the average percentages given are as follows: 
is Driver failure or display of poor judgment in 74 percent of all accidents. 

Road faults or deficiencies involved in only 8 percent of all accidents. 

We know that we have many miles of functionally obsolete highways in all 
categories—urban, arterial rural, and local land service. We know that they 
have a high accident potential and that the economy of the country will not 
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allow the complete modernization of all such roads. The highway engineer myst 
make these roads accommodate, as safely as practicable, the greatly increaseq 
traffic densities, speeds and weights—the factors that have caused widespread 
obsolescence—and do so at the smallest cost. 

Proper signing, spot construction improvement to eliminate boobytraps, ade. 
quate maintenance, traffic striping, widening, channelization of intersections 
etc., are the tools used by the engineers and 80 percent of the State highway 
departments use accident spot maps or records to pinpoint the need for remedig} 
action. 

Only 14 percent of the highway departments make up their own accident re. 
ports, the others depending upon enforcement agencies for such records, 

It may be that a closer and more expert study of traffic accidents may be neces. 
sary in a comprehensive study of accident causes and prevention. The medica] 
profession must at times make exhaustive autopsy studies to determine the ex. 
act cause of death and give accurate data upon which to base research and cure. 
The highway departments may need a more active program of transforming acci- 
dent histories into preventive design. We must study the effect of long trip, high. 
speed driving upon the operator of the motor vehicle on freeways and do things 
to neutralize undesirable effects. Much research in the traffic field has been done 
or is underway, but more is indicated. 

Our American standard of living has paralleled the development and use of the 
motor vehicle. Weare a nation on wheels. The automobile probably incites the 
desire of possession more than any device conceived by man. We conduct our 
business, take our vacations, go to school, go to work, and transport a large share 
of our products and needs by motor vehicle. Approximately one-seventh of our 
national gross product comes from the motor and allied industries—far too great 
a contribution to be endangered by unsafe highways and mounting accident sta- 
tistics. For a continued expanding economy those industries must not be stunted. 

The verdict is simple. The motor vehicle is here to stay, and to increase in use, 
and we must learn to live safely in the motor age. We will not give up the auto 
mobile nor generally restrict its use. 

Let us review the three basic E’s of traffic safety—engineering, enforcement, 
and education. 

The highway engineers of the several categories and the motor industries share 
the responsibility of “engineering” factor. Industry is constantly indulging in 
research regarding safety, and I understand you of the subcommittee have re- 
viewed some of this endeavor at firsthand. The highway officials have indicated 
generally that their responsibility is furnishing the best highways possible, prop- 
erly marked with stripes, caution signs, directional signs, and the like that avail- 
able finances will permit. Few have indicated that the highway official should be 
responsible for anything else in the traffic safety area. Building new roads to the 
safest and most efficient standards possible and making existing roads and streets 
as safe as possible with adequate traffic control, spot improvement, etc., just 
about fulfills this viewpoint. 

The next BE, “enforcement,” is the responsibility of the enforcement officer and 
the courts to a major degree, but some responsibility may rest on the legislative 
branches of Government to enact modern traffic laws commensurate with modern 
motor transportation demands. Traffic laws and other rules-of-the-road statutes 
should be uniform, just as traffic signs and traflic-control devices should be uni- 
form from State to State. A great deal has been done in this regard by the States 
adopting the recommendations of our association, the National Committee on 
Uniform Traffic Laws and Ordinances, the American Association of Motor Ve- 
hicle Administrators, and the Joint Committee on Traffic Control Devices for 
Streets and Highways, but much more remains to be done. The Interstate System 
will make uniformity a necessity. 

With the construrtion of the authorized Interstate System much more long 
haul motor trips will be made, and a motorist has the right to expect uniform 
meanings in signs and statutes in any State in which he may be traveling. Most 
enforcement agencies do a good job, but it is my opinion that the ultimate in traf- 
fic safety can never be achieved by enforcement alone. The number of officers 
required by such an attempt would be staggering. It would literally require 4 
skilled officer in every vehicle. Traffic safety will not come through a threat 
program. 

The third BE, “education,” offers the most fertile area in which to make astound- 
ing gains in decreasing traffic accident and fatality rates, and in our opinion far 
too little has been done in this field. The opinion of the average highway admin- 
istrator that the driver is primarily responsible for 74 percent of the motor acct 
dents attests to this fact, and these men are in a position to have a far better 
than average opinion on the subject. 
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Some short-term driver courses in high schools, police departments, auto clubs, 
and the like have been given and have proved valuable, but to achieve traffic 
safety we must get back to the fundamentals, the three E’s, and put more time 
and effort on them, especially in “education.” We have had safety drives at the 
national, State, and local levels, but we will not gain our goal by the “emotional 
and scare type of program.” The effects are not long lasting. 

Let us devise a definition of the motor vehicle and say it is a free surface pro- 
jectile, complex and high powered, transporting human cargo at relatively high 
speeds and directed by an operator who generalrly has received only cursory 
training in its operation. When we realize that two-thirds of our entire popu- 
lation over 14 years of age are licensed to drive, and considering those that are 
senile, physically or mentally handicapped, or are confined in penal institutions, 
one wonders if sufficient study is given as to whom should be given the privilege 
of driving these projectiles. 

It may be that long training may be needed to teach our children to survive 
ina motor age. We take several years to teach them to earn a living. Learning 
to survive is more important. Something of longer duration and far more com- 
plex than the customary short driving courses may be needed to teach our 
children to properly use today’s complex highways, to overcome the characteristic 
of displaying an irritable and contentious attitude when driving, to not follow too 
closely, to eliminate that guilty and restrained feeling when in sight of a traffic 
enforcement Officer, to not drive when reactions are dulled by drowsiness and 
fatigue, to properly and accurately evaluate road and weather conditions and 
not drive beyond them, and to share the road courteously with other drivers. 

The third E, “education,” must be extensive enough to do these things and get 
them instilled deeply in the drivers’ philosophy and habits. No one at the 
present time has picked up this responsibility to the degree that has been done in 
the fields of “engineering” and “enforcement.” 

The Federal Highway Act of 1956 offers the first great opportunity to build a 
network of safe and adequate roads. I refer to the limited mileage Interstate 
System which is a 1.2 percent of our total public road mileage but connects over 
) percent of all cities over 50,000 population and carriers 15 percent of all motor 
travel. 

Let us look at highway needs of various kinds. First, all areas must have the 
secondary or the land service roads. They are located and designed to serve the 
needs of the individual vehicle, the property through which they traverse and the 
people who live along them. 

Second, our conventional primary arterial highway is needed. It connects 
population or traffic generating areas but also serves directly the persons and 
property alongside. It is a dual purpose road, and it is usually more direct in 
alinement and wider than the secondary highway. 

Where there are high traffic densities, weights and speeds of express traffic as 
we now have, the two classes of service, express travel and local service, are not 
compatible if our goal is efficient and safe travel, therefore the need arises for 
a third class of highway. 

The third and new class of highway applies to a limited mileage of controlled 
uccess expressway connecting traffic generating urban centers and joining road 
systems. It is a highway built and dedicated for the use of express traffic, for 
high capacities, for safe and efficient operation and not for local service. It 
serves groups of vehicles instead of single vehicles. The 1,900 miles of toll turn- 
pike are currently the best example of this third class of facility and the popu- 
larity and service of toll roads prove its acceptance and need. The 40,000-mile 
Interstate System will be this third class in our highway network. 

How have we gotten into our highway dilemma? First, most city streets were 
laid out even before the motor vehicle was invented. Since main city streets 
were already paved, the stress for years has been placed on building and paving 
rural highways. We have neglected our city routes. Urban congestion has 
served to force businesses out of the downtown areas into the suburbs. 

The great depression of the 1930's, the effect of two wars when a moratorium 
was placed on highway improvement, and the loss of buying power of the highway 
dollar have all taken their toll. Except for far too few notable exceptions we 
ire operating the same highway systems that existed prior to World War II when 
there were half as many motor vehicles in use as now. Since that time 120,000 
niles of lanes of new highways have been constructed. During the same period 
‘nough new motor vehicles have been placed on the highways if connected bumper 
to bumper would completely fill that 120,000 miles of highway lanes. 

Since World War II, the number of motor vehicles has doubled and miles 
traveled have doubled; so it follows that twice as much in highway income has 
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been provided ; however, the cost of highway construction and maintenance has 
more than doubled; therefore, our position to pay for roads has remained static 
and nothing extra has been provided to build for the many more cars and big 
trucks, Modern traffic needs require wider, straighter, and thicker highways 
with easier grades. We now have approximately 65 million motor vehicles jp 
use and we expect 92 million by 1975. 

Business as usual would never have solved our highway dilemma. 

Bold, courageous planning and building as ordered by the Highway Act of 195¢ 
is the only way to attack the critical problem and get away from the “too little— 
too late” pattern that has become so prevalent. 

We have talked of large expenditures of funds for modern roads to accommodate 
the traffic of the foreseeable future efficiently. 

The amount of money is so staggering as to make people question the ad. 
visability of the program. 

The amount of money however is not so astronomical when viewed with other 
statistics of our extensive and universal use of the motor vehicle. 

Seventy-one percent of the world’s passenger cars and 47 percent of the trucks 
are in the United States. We traveled 583 billion miles in 1955. This is equal to 
9 round trips to the sun each and every day. 

How far is the sun? It is 93 million miles away and it would take a space 
rocket traveling 1,000 miles an hour 21 years to make 1 round trip. 

In 1955, 38,300 people were killed in motor accidents for a fatality rate of 
6.4 per million vehicle-miles, or 1 person for approximately every 110 motor 
vehicles built, completely worn out, or junked. It appears 42,000 people will be 
killed in motor accidents in 1956. 

There will be 1.5 million people injured—over 100,000 permanently. There 
will be over 10 million motor accidents. 

In 1953 the cost of motor accidents totaled $4.3 billion. 

In 1954 motor-vehicle owners paid $4.2 billion in insurance premiums. The 
ratio of losses to net premiums was 45 percent. In the same year all the State 
highway departments spent approximately the same amount on their highways 
for all purposes—construction, administratiohb, and maintenance. The once-used 
term “pleasure car” is no longer heard. People hesitate to take trips that are 
not a necessity because of the crowded conditions of our highways. 

If all the motor vehicles in use in our Nation could be connected bumper to 
bumper they would completely encircle the earth at the Equator and then reach 
237,000 miles to the moon. 

When one looks at some of these facts and figures the money required for the 
big program authorized by the Federal-aid Highway Act of 1956 does not seem 
so big by comparison but the job to be done in traffic safety takes on greater 
magnitude. 

In order to locate and construct the type of highway facilities needed for 
present and future traffic needs, many people are going to be inconvenienced, 
some towns bypassed, existing highway locations left for local service with the 
new highways on new locations. 

The rights-of-way needed to accommodate multilane divided, controlled access 
roadways with easy curves and grades will make it economically impracticable 
to use existing routes in many instances. 

Persons and communities affected by relocating the highways and by the 
application of access control will be a very vocal and aggressive force. If it is 
only this element that Congress might hear, the Congress might well assume that 
public opinion is in opposition to the big road program. Officials responsible 
for building the highway programs, to a great extent, will have to prove their 
actions by facts and figures and proceed in the face of some considerable opposi- 
tion, but constantly educate the public. The Congress and high officials will 
have to believe in the facts and figures and support the program. 

Highway officials must explain the need for control of access until the public 
has an opportunity to experience the safety and convenience it provides in motor 
transportation. 

I mention access control so prominently for it is relatively new in highway 
design and operation, yet it is unquestionably progress in motor transportation. 
Since it is a new concept, it will be opposed at the onset by adjacent property 
owners and by much of the public and finally accepted, but until it is accepted 
it will have a terrific impact on public opinion, especially in rural areas where 
until now a property owner may gain access to any public road at almost any 
location that he desires and use the road in almost any way he might wish. 
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The one characteristic that distinguishes the interstate highway from the 
others is generally the application of control of access, and the Interstate System 
must not be constructed without it being provided. 

Just what is “control of access,” why is it used, and is it justified? It means 
the prohibition of direct access to the through-traffic lanes from individual 
properties contiguous to the right-of-way. It means no traffic intersecting at 
grade. It means no stoplights. It means the retention of the design capacity 
of the highway. It means the preservation of the highway investment. It means 
the use of the right-of-way for travel in perpetuity. It means that you can get 
on and off the main roadways only at places and by using facilities especially 
designed for that purpose. It means safety, convenience, and comfort for the 
user. It means a minimum of traffic congestion. It means placing the safety 
of many over the convenience of the individual. It means savings in operating 
costs for large numbers of users. It cuts traffic accidents and fatalities by two- 
thirds. It means savings in vehicle operating costs of over a cent per mile over 
the conventional type of highway. It means that serving the needs of the many 
take preference over the convenience of the individual living along the highway. 

It is the safety and comfort provided by control access for which the user 
pays a premium price to travel a modern toll turnpike. The popularity and 
acceptance of the toll road, even at the comparatively high tolls charged, has 
proved that the user subscribes to access control. 

The alternative to control of access on the limited mileage interstate network 
of wide highways would be a montage of traffic lights, of intersections at grade, 
of high accident and fatality operation, and of ribbon commercial development— 
a malignaney that consumes the highway investment by cutting capacity, by 
increasing accident histories, and by making widening too costly, thereby forcing 
new highway locations. 

We believe we have some convincing statistics to prove our contentions on 
improved geometric standards and the wide claims we make for access control. 

In Illinois, 244 miles of 18-foot-wide pavements were widened to 22 and 24 
feet and studies of accidents made of 2 years before and 2 years after. The 
accident rate decreased from 230 to 140 per 100 million vehicle miles with the 
widening of the pavements. 

In California a study affecting 1,169 miles of 2-lane roads was made to show 
the effect of no shoulders versus shoulders of 8-foot width. The traffic accident 
rate dropped from 342 to 165 per 100 million vehicle miles when shoulders were 
added. 

Records of 2,000 miles of controlled access roads in 19 States and the District 
of Columbia were compared with those of conventional roads of comparable 
traffic. It was found that controlled access was responsible for decreasing 
accidents from 408 to 171 and fatalities from 8 to 2.8 per 100 million vehicle miles. 

In Michigan studies were made on United States Route No. 24 as to the effect 
of stores, service stations, billboard signs, taverns, motels, and the like along 
the roadside with direct access provided. It was found by studying 1,000-foot 
sections that where no roadside features existed the accident rate was 3.74, where 
roadside features numbered up to 4 the rate increased 9.06 and for more than 
4 per 1,000 feet, the rate went up to 13.48 per 100 million vehicle miles, 

We also know that ribbon development and the turbulent effects of random 
access can cut the traffic capacity of a highway in half. 

We know we cannot design and build a highway that will have a zero accident 
rate for every highway has a traffic accident potential and each design as one 
or more characteristic types of accident patterns, but with money we can go far 
to cut accidents on the highways. We still need to do much study and research 
in relating design to accident patterns. 

Under present conditions as to driver fitness and ability, the construction 
of the Interstate System alone to modern standards as proposed by the highway 
officials can save 3,500 lives, 100,000 personal injuries, $1 billion in operating 
costs, $500 million in motor accidents, and a billion hours of time per year. 

We are glad to see your subcommittee study this most serious and pressing 
problem and we pledge the full and complete cooperation of the State highway 
departments to the Secretary of Commerce in making his study and report on 
the cause and prevention of traffic accidents as ordered by section 117 of the 
Highway Act of 1956. We reiterate, the biggest job can and will be done in 
driver “education” and training. 


_ (Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the subcommittee was recessed, sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair.) 
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